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NOTES 


they will in the case of Russia and America 
where there are numerous big cities and 
industrial centres. This assumption may not 
be very correct in so far as the Chinese will 
find it difficult to fight on in an organised 
manner after a dozen Chinese cities were 
completely destroyed by attacks. 
Alternative roads, railways, bridges, factories 
etc. are fewer in China, and the destruction 
of some key establishments and essential units 
may immobilise the Chinese completely. 
Whatever that may be the Chinese are fool- 
hardy enough to plunge into a highly 
destructive venture in order to give realistic 
shape to Mao t’Se Tungs commandments. 
And if the Chinese start a war with Russia 
other nations may not join the combattants 
as their allies ; but they will surely not allow 
the opportunity to dry up without yielding 
any fruit. So some will act against China 
and some against Russia. This form 
definite camps the war will spread 
into territories other than those of the two 
major combattants. Causes of war are like 
combustibles. If there are combustibles of 
entirely unrelated variety, fires will spread 
nevertheless and lead to all embracing confla- 
grations. 
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ENOCH POWELL’S RACISM 


Some people like to think that all British 
people support Mr. Enoch Powell when he 
preaches his theories of “danger” to his nation 
and the ‘conspiracies? he discovers for the 
destruction of the great and stock-pure race 
of Britishers. Others believe that Mr. Powell 
is crying in the wilderness and has not been 
able to convert the British to his view in any 
considerable numbers. Both these groups of 
thinkers are, however, wrong. On the one side 
there are numerous critics of Mr. Powell who 
refer to him and his theories with total lack 
of respect. The New Statesman, for instance 
said recently. 


“The speeches of Enoch Powell 
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curicus - phenomenon in contemporary British 
life. The arguments are puerile the 
language is banal and clumsy, the statistics 
are palpably misleading, and by now 
there is not even the shock of novelty. 
Quite simply, the whole performance is a 
bore. Yet each new wad of drivel has to be 
taken seriously, not because of what it contains, 
but because of what it might lead to.” 


Mr. Enoch Powell’s thesis that the 
immigration of Asiatic or West Indian people 
would slowly and inevitably destroy the 
racial purity of the British people is based on 
assumptions which have no truth in them. 
Firstly the British are not a pure blooded race. 
There are no pure blooded people in Britain 
for the reason that for centuries the Scandina- 
vian, the Germanic, the French, the Spanish, 
the Celtic, the Semetic, the Asiatic and the 
negroid have had full opportunities to inter- 
mix in Britain. There had never been any 
legal this mixing of blood as 
Mr. Powell perhaps desires, but the race 
mixture has followed certain racial preferences 
which are natural. Thus the white races 
have mixed more freely than the whites with 
the non-whites. What has happened through 
the centuries has not turned any noticeable 
portion of the British population into 
Eurasians or Euro-Africans. If larger numbers 
of Asiatics and West Indians enter and stay 
in Britain one should not imagine that there 
would be a rush of white women to marry 
the non-whites or of white men to marry 
women of non-white races. Some will 
intermarry ; but that has always happened 
and has not led to any visible changes in 
British complexion or features. The British 
have, in the past, gone to all parts of the 
world and have produced half-breeds quite 
freely. But no country has become noticeably 
a land of Eurasians or Euro-Africans. 


bars to 


And when one analyses the colouring and 


are a features of the European peoples, one finds a 
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wide variety. The Portuguese, the Sicilians, 
the Neapolitans, the Hungarians particularly 
the Magyars, the Greeks and many French, 
Italian and Spanish men and women are as 
swarthy as some Indians and Pakistanis. 
Intermarriage with the darker type of 
Europeans will not harm the British com- 
plexion but marriage with an Indian or 
Pakistani will damage that complexion beyond 
redemption, is a sort of argument that does not 
convince people. Moreover if there are about 
1000 such marriages annually in a population 
of 50 million the ratio would be theoretically 
about 1:25000. That can work out at 1:2500 if 
all intermarrying couples were put against 
all married couples. Mr. Powell’s idea that 
the British will be a mixed race to the extent 
of 25% due to “immigration” does not follow 
at all from these estimates. 


Even one family of mixed descent in one 
thousand is something which does not symbo- 
lise a noticable change in racial charac- 
‘teristics. The British have always worked 
and made money in all parts of the world and 
large numbers of British men have brought 
home wives of all races. There had thus been 
families with Asiatic or African blood in 
Britain throught the period of British imperial 
expansion. The present trend of Asiatic 
West Indian or African immigration in Britain 
may be a different picture, but its potentia- 
lities in the sphere of mixing British blood 
with Asian or African are not likely to be 
stronger than what British migration to Asiatic 
and African countries for profit had brought 
into' operation, even if for limited periods of 
the migrants’ lives. As far as race mixture 
goes the British should understand that the 
races which they consider inferior are more 
reluctant to intermarry with the British that 
the British are to intermarry with them. If, 
therefore, a number of Indian or Pakistani 
families set up homes in Britain, the chances 
of alarge proportion of them marrying into 
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British families are very remote. Some will 
get British wives or husbands, but only a few. 
The reason is quite clear to all who think 
about the desirability of marrying outside 
one’s community. Most people donot like to 
do so, no matter how fair the skin of a pros- 
pective bride or bridegroom may be. The 
“immigrants” about whom Mr. Powell is 
trying to create panic in British minds, are 
also trying to enter Britain only for obtaining 
gainful occupations. The idea of marrying 
into British families has undoubtedly found no 
place in their plans. Mr. Powell’s propaganda 
therefore is merely a’ sensational piece of 
alarmism which has no basis in facts. The 
American Negro population has been there 
for nearly three hundred years. They have 
always been more numerous than any immi- 
grants that are entering Britain. The U.S.A. 
has not become racially mixed to any 
great extent during these centuries. Mr. 
Powell’s propaganda therefore is purely 
malicious. 


THE LEGALITY OF GHERAO 


It has now become quite common for 
employees, students members of the public 
using railways, buses or trams; and all other 
personnel of any kind to forcibly detain 
officials, teachers, station masters or anybody 
considered to be responsible for something 
that has been done or has not been done, in 
order to induce the detained persons to agree 
to act according to the demand of the 
detainers. This type of forced detention in 
order to coerce people: to agree to provide 
satisfaction to their persecutors, is called 
Gherao. ‘The world, we believe means 
surrounding in Maharastrian who were the 
first people to make use of this coercive 
method settling industrial disputes. It has 
the same meaning in Hindi, Bengali and 
certain other north Indian languages too. 
It is supposed to be a kind of passive resistance 
or a peaceful method of getting something 
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done. Butno one has as yet challenged a 
Gherao forcefully or defied the people who 
indulge in this form of coercion. If that is 
done we doubt whether Gherao will remain 
non-violent or passive. It will then be a free 
for all and end in courts of law for assault and, 
may be, causing grievous injury to people 
belonging to both sides. There are great 
brains now engaged in deciding the useful- 
ness and legality of Gherao as a socially 
recognised instrument of negotiation used by 
two parties engaged ina dispute. These out 
of court debates about Gherao are based on 
assumptions which are incorrect. Firstly in 
a Gherao the two parties are not free to act 
in the same manner. One party is acting 
under duress, being forced to stay in one 
place for hours or days and without food, 
water or provision of normal conveniences. 
The other party have the upper hand and 
they say the first party cannot leave the 
place of negotiation until they agree to satisfy 
the demands of the second party. Such 
agreement even if it were achieved, would not 
be legally binding, being an act done under 
duress. 


Freedom of movement is a right guaran- 
teed by law to all persons, So that a Gherao 
victim can at ary time try to leave the place 
of Gherao. If such attempt were made and 
the people actively carrying Gherao 
tried to stop the person or persons concerned 
from leaving, the result will inevitably lead 
to a scuffle and assault. There is also the 
possibility that persons in authority may begin 
to engage strong arm men as body guards. 
In that case a Gherao will lead to minor riots. 
What will then ke the attitude of our leaders 
who are now discussing the usefulness of 
Gherao over cups of tea? If one is forcibly 
detained and one does not submit to such 
detention quietly but tries to go away even 
risking a fight; who will be legally guilty of 
that breach of peace? The 


out 


initiating 
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persons who initiate the Gherao or the person 
or persons who try to break the Gherao ? 
We think this Gherao js an offence under the 
law and it should be declared iliegal in the 
following manner. 


I. All persons actively engaging in 
Gherao will be considered to have committed 
a breach of discipline and an act of delin- 
quency under the Standing Orders Act. It 
should also be declared a punishable offence 
under the IPC, 


2. No agreement made by use of Gherao 
will be valid at law and will not entitle 
the beneficiaries of such agreemnts to any 
benefits. 


3. Trade union and other union officials 
will be held responsible for the civil and 
criminal liabilities that arise out ofa Gherao 
indulged in by the persons who would nor- 
mally be the members of such unions, 


4, A Gherao being unlawful it will be 
legally permissible for persons in authority to 
engage special body guards to save them from 
such coercive persecution. 


5. It will be legalfor the management of 
any establishment to declare a lock out if their 
workers engage in Gherao. 


We think such legislation should be under- 
taken at high level without much delay. For 
irresponsible conduct is the order of the day 
and one may wait too long to see the return 
of sound commonsense to society as a normal 
reaction to public suffering and losses. 


A PRESIDENT FOR INDIA 


The public are wondering who will be 
made President of India after the late Dr. 
Zakir Husein. Mr. Giriis acting as President 
by virtue of being the Vice-President of 
India. But there are people, important and 
powerful in the political field who wish to 
set up some other candidate for this coveted 
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There are movements between these broad 
divisions of ownership. An individual can 
hand over his wealth to a Temple Trust, a 
Temple can employ, trade with or finance 
private individuals and the nation at large 
of course accepts interrelations as a normal 
part of everyday activities. It is much simpler 
to have only national property; but it is 
impossible to cut the individual out, For the 
individual is the basic unit of all economics. 
The individual also is the worker, the soldier 
and the peasant, and it is very difficult to 
turn the individual into an impersonal cog 
in the wheel whose mind will function only 
through predetermined automatic reactions. 
No matter how thoroughly the individual 
might be indoctrinated, brainwashed and 
drilled to be a mechanical unit of the great 
machine society; there would always arise 
matters of likes and dislikes, willingness and 
antagonism, and contrary thoughts and 
opinions. ‘There would be demands for more 
consumption, criticism of methods and 
systems ; attachment for possessions and 
persons, eagerness to save, to make gifts or 
to consume in advance. The individual will 
always want to earn now and consume later 
or to consome now and earn later. So that 
human beings will eventually try to go back 
to methods and systems that have been 
evolved by the natural working of physical 
and psychological forces. 


The idea that there should be no property 
or that any property that exists must belong 
to whosoever needs it, can make use of it or 
grab it; is unworkable. In the established 
order property has to be acquired by inheri- 
tance, purchase or through gifts. Other 
methods will lead to scrambles and fights. 
And such rough and ready ways of distribu- 
tion of property rights will never bring about 
any stability of possession. 


Those who say that all land must belong to 
cultivators have to arrange for transfers of 
ownership as soon as an owner of Jand ceases 
to cultivate. A successor may refuse to culti- 
vate the land he inherits. So that eventually 
this idea can only lead to abolition of the 
system of ownership of land. 


There is a factor known as inducement or 
incentive in the field of production. Induce- 
ments stimulate production and the greater 
affluence of some countries is found on analysis 
to be the result of properly organised and 
worked methods of inducing greater produc- 
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tion. Earning, saving and investing are 
important things in the sphere of economic 
inducements. One may say that investing is 
an economic sin, for it involves exploitation of 
man by man; but it also helps manto pro- 
duce more, earn more, save more, invest 
more and consume more than he should be 
able to achieve without largely increased 
capital formation through individual effort. 
If the capital formation of “socialist”? countries 
is compared to that of countries where 
incentives have been judiciously used by 
collaboration with workers representatives on 
the consultative bodies created by industries ; 
one will be profoundly impressed bv the 
achievement of the non-socialist countries 
like Japan, West Germany, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Canada, the U.S.A. and many others. 
Playing with the fundamental economic rights, 
therefore will cause great damage to the 
economics of backward countries. There are 
many leftist leaders who approach all econo- 
mic problems from a negative angle. ‘‘Do 
away with this and do away with that’ is 
their one and only cure for the countrys’ 
poverty and backwardness. ‘They also try to 
give protection to institutions which have 
only done harm to the country and been 
misused by people. Thika Tenancy in the 
urban areas is only one example of such 
undeserved safeguarding of an economic 
nuisance. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES FOR ALL 


Equality is one of the basic socio-moral 
principles of political progress, so is freedom or 
liberty. If therefore rights and privileges are 
specially reserved for political party members 
as opposed to all individuals or the nation asa 
whole, equality ceases to exist. Again, if 
freedom of opinion, association, choosing 
vocations or ways of life as well as freedom to 
earn, save, invest or give away what comes to 
people through work, is interfered with to 
any extent not required by clear cut and 
precise plans of achieving greater public well 
being ; liberty and freedom also fall victim to 
ill thought out schemes of so-called progress 
which really push the community down 
hill. 


The Congress party had ideals based on 
curbing evil urges; inordinate greed and all 
desires which put self before society. But 
when power came into Congress hands 


‘the leaders of that party set up an elabo- 


rate organisation spread all over the country 
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in which party members assured gainful 
rights and privileges for themselves and 
their proteges on an extensive scale. What 
they did not arrange for they took by virtue 
of being in positions of power and through 
influence, inducement or other means. The 
Congress was building up the strength of 
the party and it was perhaps thought that 
self-denial and an ascetic outlook did not 
engender as much power as possession of 
wealth did. Acquisition of wealth therefore 
became a political objective and it was 
achieved directly by the party members or 
indirectly through affluent party supporters. 
We believe that the Congress has progress- 
ively lost favour with the public, due to 
their changed outlook in the matter of 
acquiring wealth and their close bonds of 
fellowship with businessmen. 


The leftists who challenged the Congress 
recently also told the public about their 
freedom from attachment to economic gain. 
But wherever we find the left in action we 
discover a tendency to occupy other peoples 
lands, fishing grounds or other property. The 
worsing class leftists engaging in Gherao and 
other kind of lawlessness do so for money 
gains. There are also closer relations with 
trades people, contractors and other members 
of the wealthier classes. These are bad 
symptoms and not in keeping with the declared 
aims of the leaders of the leftist groups. 
There are also not many signs of progress 
and improvement in departmental work and 
the normal work-habits of government 
servants. We have not also heard that cor- 
ruption is on its way out from the hot-beds 
of anti-social activities. 


WHO CAN DO NO WRONG 


There was a time when the world was 
ruled by kings in an autocratic manner. No 
one could challenge anything that a king did. 
There was no appeal from judgments given 
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by kings. People accepted the infallibility 
of the crown utterly and unquestioningly as 
a matter of political faith. ‘““The king can 
do no wrong” was the basie principle of 
monarchical government. Then the people 
discovered that kings were doing wrong all 
the time and slowly got rid of the kings. 
The world came to be ruled by elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Governments were 
set up by majority groups of elected persons 
who lost their majority when they were found 
to be at fault. The Goverments had to resign 
if they lacked the support of a majority of 
the members of legislatures. The assumption 
therefore was that elected rulers could do 
wrong. But when governments by elected 
representatives became common and familiar 
to the people they began to extol the virtues 
of lesser known members of the elected bodies, 
who formed the opposition. That is when, for 
some time, the poorer classes, the workers and 
the so called leftists were accepted as incapa- 
ble of “doing wrong” like the ancient kings. 
Then, when the opposition groups began to 
form governments from time to time, they 
were also found to be full of fault. In fact 
now there are no persons or groups of persons 
who are incapable of doing wrong. The 
kingly virtue of inability to do any wrong has 
vanished from the face of the earth. There are 
not any people who can do no wrong. Rather, 
there is greater variety in doing wrong now 
than ever before. The kings were tyrannical 
but did not enter all back lanes of life and 
every paltry institution or establishment to do 
things to the disadvantage of the public. 
The modern representatives of the people, on 
the other hand, give'the public the advantages 
of self-government when they manage the 
affairs of the state without indulging in 
corrupt practices; but when they act 
immorally, things become all pervading ‘in 
their injuriousness to the nation. So, one 
has to watch closely how the representatives 
act. Their words alone cannot guarantee the 
nations welfare. 


TRENDS IN MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRA?HY 


SUSHIL KUMAR JAIN 


“I think we are in rats’ alley where the 
dead men lost their bones. We have no 
directories, no bibliographies, no authoritative 
who’s who, and there is no comprehensive 
survey of Indo-Anglian literature.” So wrote 
Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar in his preface to 
the P.E.N. booklet on Indo-Anglian Literature 
in 1943. 


Much has happened since then to chase 
away Dr, Iyengar’s sadness about the state 
of Indian writing in English. The professor 
himself has done a great deal to remedy this 
situation. In 1956 he brought out his pioneer 
work on the subject, rightly called: The 
Indian Contribution to English Literature. Since 
then he has published a more detailed study 
entitled Indian Writing in English (1962), It 
is the first systematic study on the subject and 
has been well received in the scholarly world. 
It has been described by many as symbolizing 
the coming of age of Indian writing in 
English. The professor also contributed a 
chapter to the Contemporary Indian Literature 
(1957), which is a collection of papers read at 
-a symposium organized by the Sahitya 
Akademi. Miss Dorothy M. Spencer’s Indian 
Fiction in English (1960) contains an excellent 
essay on “Indian Society, Culture and 
Fiction”, and an annotated bibliography 
of selected works in Fiction and Autobio- 


graphy. 


A recent critical study in the field has 
been done by Mrs. M. E. Derrett. Her 
Modern Indian Novel in English : a comparative 
approach ( 1966 ) commenced life as a thesis 
submitted for the M.A. Degree in the 
University of London, which was initially 
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entitled. The Novel About india (since Inde- 
pendence ) Written by Indians in English. Mrs. 
Derrett examines some sixty novels from this 
period but has also included a ‘ew pre- 
independence examples from autlors_ still 
active, or works recently reprinted. 


In the bibliographic field some pioneer 
work has been done by the writer of this 
paper, My Indian Literature in Enzlish: a 
Bibliography in four parts, comprising poetry, 
drama, fiction and autobiography contains 
about 600 individual items in Engiish, or 
translated from Indian languages into English. 
An important publication in the tield of 
general bibliography was published vy the 
Sahitya Akademi in 1962. Edited bv B.S. 
Kesavan and V. Y. Kulkarni, it is to be 
completed in four volumes: two volumes of 
The National Bibliography of Indian Lite ature, 
1901-1953, have already been published. It 
is unfortunate that the closing date o° this 
work had to be 1953. because the ‘ndian 
National Bibliography did not start until 1957, 
So for ‘the period between 1953-1956, one 
has to rely on foreign sources like the Library 
of Congress, Orientalia Division’s Sou hern 
Asia Accessions List, which was publi hed 
during the year 1952-1960. It was :ater 
abandoned in favour of Library of Congress, 
Book Procurement Center’s Accession List, 
India FROM New Delhi. Also in 1960 was 
brought out an Indian venture, entitled Imbax- 
reference catalogue of Indian Books. It proviles 
a listing of books on India written in Eng ish 
and currently in print. It is, of course, cut 
of date now. A supplement has sice 
been published (1963). The Quarterly Che k- 
list af Oriental (and Indic) Studies (1963-) is an 
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undertaking of the American Bibliographic 


Service. It is the only easily accessable trade 
bibliography of current materials but 
unfortunately it cannot be relied upon for 
completeness. 


There are not very many biographical 
sources available on contemporary Indian 
authors. Who’s who of Indian Writer’s is a 
useful coliection of biographical sketches of 
Indian auihors who have written in the field 
of literaturs. It was prepared by India’s 
national academy of letters, the Sahitya 
Akademi. First published in 1961, it has 
been re-issued by the East-West Center, 
University of Hawaii, in 1964. 


A considerable amount’ of material has 
appearec in some periodicals in the past 
decade. Some domestic and foreign periodi- 
cal titles that specialize in the discussion of 
Indian literatures are the following : 


Indicn Literature, 

Journal of Commonwealth Literatures, 
Literature East & West, 

Mabfi', 

Quest, 


We must stop here for a moment and 
comment on the role of English language in 
the development of Indo-Anglian literature. 
It was a common belief before independence 
that the use of English would be ruled out 
from the literary circles of India soon after 
she became a sovereign state. Strangely 
enouzh, the achievement of Indian indepen- 
dence in 1947 has acted to stimulate creative 
writing in English instead of discouraging it 
and even destroying it. By a strange irony 
Indian literature in English has been flourish- 
ing since independence more successfully than 
it ficurished before. In terms of actual pub- 
lication figures, in 1962 (for which the latest 
figures could be located), 9,361 books were 
published in English in India, 2,805 in Hindi, 
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and 2,043 in Bengali. These are startling 
figures if one remembers that English is 
spoken by some four million people in the 
couniry* and Hindi (with its related dialects) 
by about a hundred million. 


Commenting upon the place of English in 
Indian writing, Raja Rao, novelist, wrote 
in the foreword to his first novel, Kanthapura 
( 1938) : 

“We cannot write like the English. We 
should not. We cannot write only as 
Indians. We have grown to look at the 
large world as part of us. Our method of 
expression therefore has to be a dialect... 
distinctive and colourful as the Irish 
or the American. Time alone will 
justify it.” 


Time has justified, more than warranted, 
Raja Rao’s comment. The Indian literature 
in English has now had a tradition of over 
one and a quarter century of writing. It can 
roughly be divided into five unequal parts: 
the age of the pioneers (1820-1870); the age 
of religious and literary awakening 1870-1900) ; 
the age of political awakening (1900-1920) ; 
the Gandhian era (1920-1947); the era of 
Independence (1947 and after). 


= Raja Rammohun Roy (1774-1833) was 
the father of Indo-Anglian literature, as 
indeed he was the father of the Indian 
renaissance itself. Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio (1809-1831) was the first of the Indo- 
Anglian poets. His most ambitious poem was 
the Fakir of Jungheera, but he was even more 


*This probably refers to the number 
of Indians who have declared English to be 
their language. Infact the number of English 
knowing people in India far exceed four 
million. The circulation of English newspapers 
was 5°3 million in 1964 (Hindi newspapers 3'9 
million). University educated English knowing 
people in India would be more than 10 
million in number. Ed. M. R, 
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successful in his sonnets and lyrics. More 
gifted still was Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
( 1824-1873) whose narrative poem The 
Captive Ladie (1849) can still be read with 
great interest. 


From 1870 to 1900 India experienced a 
spiritual quickening that stimulated literature 
as well. The precocious sisters, Aru and 
Toru Dutt. the brothers Manmohan and 
Aurobindo Ghosh and the translator and 
historian Romesh Chunder Dutt (1849-1909) 
were among those who contributed the first 
impressive chapter in the ‘history of Indo- 
Anglian literature. 


The two opening decades of the twentieth 
centuary was the explosive political awakening 
of the people. It was the era of Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghosh, of Gokhale and Tilak. 
Tagore won the Nobel Prize in 1913 for his 
Gitanjali. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s magnetic personality 
had hold not only on the politics of India 
but it also influenced many literary figures. 
Venkataramani’s novels, Murugan, the Tiller 
(1927) and Kandan, the Patriot (1932), were 
effective reflections of Gandhian revolution 


in economics and politics, while Mulk Raj 


Anand’s Coolie (1933) and its successors 
sought to present the plight of the under- 
privileged in the Indian society. 


The period after independence has been 


one of great creative activity. R. K. 
Narayan’s waiting for the Mahatma (1955), 
The Guide (1959), and The Man Eater of 


Malgudi (1961), have helped to consolidate 
his reputation as a fine craftsman with a 
humane outlook. Raja Rao’s The Serpent and 
the Rope (1960) is rich in philosophical 
undertones. Bhabani Bhattacharya, Kamala 
Markandaya, Manohar Malgonker, Khush- 
want Singh and Balachandra Rajan are 
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among the other successful novelists of the 
mid-century. 


Themes in Modern Indo-Angliar 
Literature 


The whole subject of themes and trends 
in modern Indo-Anglian literature is most 
complex, and contains few common elements. 
There are, however, a few common consicera- 
tions. ‘For export only’ is a label Indian 
commentators much too readily attach to the 
bulk of Indo-Anglian literature. This is quite 
often true. The aim of the Indian vrriter 
writing in English is to interest the western 
reader and thus he is obliged to offer some 
details that may be considered unnecessary 
for an Indian audience. For example, B. 
Rajan makes his hero in The Dark Dancer 
describe the steps in making idli and sambhar 
for no ostensible purpose (pp. 83-84). Other 
novelists may inform us that ‘the scri is 
ordinarily five or six yards long,’ and that 
thalis are round shallow trays. (cf. Nayantara 
Sahgal’s A Time to be happy. 1963. p. 57) Even 
R. K. Narayan, who generally seems blissfully 
unconcerned about the foreign aud-ence, 
is sometimes found making concession; for 
their ignorance. I quote from the Bazhelor 
of Arts: 

‘The light showed the thief to be 

wearing only a loin cloth. The loin 

cloth was ochre coloured, indicating 

that he was a sanyasi, an ascetic.” (p. 46) 


A second tendency, which migh: be 
taken as an indication of the Indo-Anglian 
writer’s awareness of the audience, is his 
fondness for describing Indian festivals, and 
colorful social ceremonies. Holi and Divali, 
festivals that fascinate the foreigners, occur 
with surprising frequency in Indian fiction 
written in English, The account of an 
Indian wedding is another regular featur. 


A third aspect may be called the Indo- 
Anglian novelist’s projection of the familiar 
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Indian image. There are certain established 
stereotypes that the West expects to hear 
about India, and consciously or not, many 
writers continue to adhere to these images. 
The image of Indian womanhood, for 
example, finds its prototype in Kamala of 
The Dark Dancer, the gentle, suffering, 
forgiving- and somewhat idealized creature 
who can be recognized again as Premala 
in Some Inner Fury of Kamala Markandaya. 
The women in Narayan’s novels, for 
example, Savitri in The Dark Room, and 
Murgayya’s wife in The Financial Expert, all 
follow the classical model of Sita in their 
submissive self-effacing qualities. 


Another shock theme is mysticism, which 
is part of the usual exotic image of India. 
Kamala Markandaya, in, her novel 
Possession, extracts the maximum amount of 
commercial potential from this theme, 
presenting an artist and a swami and their 
mystical relationship. Narayan’s The Guide 
and Bhabani Bhattacharya’s He who Rides a 
Tiger deal with spiritual charlatanism ; and 
A Silence of Desire by Markandaya presents 
the conflict between mystic faith and scienti- 
fic logic. 


The vanishing race of privileged peoplc, 
Maharajas and Nabobs, have always 
object of fascination for the 


the 
been an 
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democratic West and we find not a negli- 
gible number of Indo-Anglian novels 
projecting the glamorous image of these 
minor royalties. Beginning with Mulk Raj 
Anand’s The Private Life of an Indian Prince, 


we have Arthur Lals The House at 
Adampur and later Sunlight on a Broken 
Column by Attia Hossain. The best seller 


by Malgonkar called The Princes and Ahmed 
Alv’s Ocean of Night are in the same 
category. 


To consider one more well-known marked 
feature which implies an awareness of the 
western audience, we may note that the 
Indo-Anglian novelist invariably feels com- 
pelled to take a specific stand with regard 
to the impact of the West upon India. 
The Serpent and the Rope is the most 
successful example, but the encounter 
between East and West has been a subject 
of many other novels where personal crisis 
in the life of a western-educated hero 


becomes a study in the impact of the 
West upon the East. 
None of these tendencies mentioned 


above are by any means universally 
applicable to all the writers of this 
genre. Indo-Anglian writing is so uneven 


in quality that any generalization is bound 
to have numerous exceptions. 


POPULATION CONTROL AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NATION 
K. VISWANATHAM ; 


When we consider that the present 


population of the country has reached the 
staggering figure of 520 millions and that at 
the present rate the figure will be doubled in 
about 28 years we should realise that the 
problem has assumed grave proportions and 
that it should be dealt with as a matter of 
emergency. 


Ours is recognised as a poor and backward 
country. So the Government are trying to 
develop the country and make it rich and 
prosperous and with this view they are 
executing the 5-year plans. Through these 
plans they desire to industrialise the country 
and to increase agricultural production. 
With this purpose they have invested over 
Rs. 3,000/- crores in industries and about 
Rs. 1,600/- crores more on agricultural 
development schemes. All these are intended 
to increase the per capita income and the 
standard of living of each individual and make 
everybody prosperous and happy. But the 
Government have not from the beginning 
reckoned with the rapid increase of the 
population, which during a period of 20 years 
has increased by about 170 millions, (from 
350 to 520 millions) And on account of this 
all the efforts that Govt. have made so far 
have come to naught. Thus afier a period 
of 20 years since independence we are no 
where nearer the goal that was aimed at. 
And if the population goes on increasing at 
this rate not only will there be no improve- 
ment but soon a scramble will result for the 
necessities of life that may end in total disaster 
to the country. 


At the time of independence our popula- 
tion was about 350 millions. Even this was 
considered large for a poor country like ours. 
But if the problem was attacked at that time 


it would have yielded quick and lasting results 
But Govt. were supremely indifferent to the 
problem and went on concentrating or 
everything else other than this fundamenta. 
problem. It took nearly 10 years for chi: 
Govt. to wake up and realise the necessit~ 
of looking at the problem. And it was oal~ 
after 1965 that they began to take concreta 
steps. But by then there was a substan-ial 
increase of the population and the task becams 
more difficult to tackle. 


Despite this however the steps taken by 
Govt. were half hearted, inefficient and 
uncertain. Little did they seem to realise 
that the incentives that they gave were mostly 
abused and wasted. Doctors reported a 
number of vasectomy operations which tiey 
could never have performed. People who 
passed the age of reproduction were reported 
to have been operated upon. And in cer ain 
cases even boys were made to undergo tLe 
operation. A large number of bogus opira- 
tions were claimed as genuine. All this was 
done with a view to draw the payments 
illegally. The result was that these schemes 
had no impact on the problem, Ten yars 
after the scheme came into operation ard 
crores of rupees were spent and distributed, 
there was no reduction in the birth rate. 
Actually it increased from 13 per 1,000 to 21 
and the population increased on the same 
scale as before viz., 2.2%. 


Population control is not something lize 
prohibition or some other political policy 
which cannot be easily assessed. Ths is 
purely a matter of facts and figures. TLis is 
a scheme in which resulting figures will show 
clearly whether the scheme was properly 
planned and executed or not. And n a 
matter of this sort a scheme that does not :how 
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results must be scrapped and a better scheme 
must quickly be put in its place. 


During the last 20 years our population 
has increased from 350 to 520 millions. 
This shows clearly that the measures taken by 
Govt. have failed completely and that they 
should immediately change the methods. 


During the same period Japan had a 
serious population problem. But she attacked 
it with vigour and has since made a specta- 
cular success. From 1947, in 20 years she 
was able to bring down the birth’ rate from 
34.3 to 17.5 per 1,000 which is said to be the 
lowest for any major country. She succeeded 
in reducing the annual population growth to 
1% which is less than half of that of our 
country. 


If Japan could perform this miracle, among 
her other multifarious and colossal activities 
within 20 years, why were we not able to do 
this? What is required is will and 
determination. These have been sadly lacking 
in us and in our Govt. Conditions in Japan 
may be different no doubt. But we have to 


evolve our own methods that suit our 
conditions. But have we made any attempts 
to do this ? 


It is a mistake to think that the entire 
scheme can be put through purely on a 


voluntary basis and by giving incentives. It 


is difficult to understand this method of 
approach on the part of the Govt. If 
compulsion was found necessary in the case 
of prohibition, in the procurement of food 
grains etc. and controls could be enforced on 
every conceivable article, it passes one’s 
imagination how Govt. thought that in a 
difficult matter of this nature, sweet good will 
would achieve this task. Govt. have committed 
a grave blunder in this matter and as the 
results have conclusively shown their methods 
were unsuccessful. It is time therefore they 
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changed the system and adopted a more 
pragmatic approach without delay. 


Population is something like a runaway 
express going downhill. If it is not stopped 
and controlled in time it will soon crash itself 
and nothing can save it. 


No body can deny that the problem is 
difficult and complex in our country where 
superstitions reign supreme with a number of 
leaders swearing against every kind of control 
and the masses ignorant and illiterate and 
unable to understand the deep implications of 
the problem. It is exactly for those reasons 
that Govt. have to use all their ingenuity and 
use the required degree of compulsion to 
achieve the objective. But successful it must 
be for there is no alternative. If we do not face 
the consequences now we cannot avoid them 
later when they become immensely more 
difficult. 


In practice it has been found that there 
are only three methods which are practicable 
in our country. One is vasectomy for those 
who have already more than 4 children ; the 
other are the loop for the poorer sections 
and the pill for the educated, 


Instead of offering incentives, Govt. should 
compel people by law to undergo the operation 
free of charges. Similarly they must offer 
the loop or the pill free of all charges to 
every married woman of this land. This may 
cost much but this will be found much cheaper 
than offering the misused incentives. 


Govt. should take up the matter on a war 
footing, carry the scheme to every one of the 
5,50,000 villages and the hundreds of towns 
in the country, divert funds from every other 
direction towards this supreme objective. 
Only then will the scheme succeed. Once a 
big effort such as this is carried out success- 


fully, people will co-operate and gradually 
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the population growth will be checked and 
finally reduced. We can then perhaps see 
that the population comes down to about 
200 millions which is what the country can 
support. This will assure lasting prosperity 
to the country. 


While the reduction of population will 
ensure adequate food and desirable standard 
of life to the average citizen of the country 
it is after all a quantitative control, There 
is however another control which we have 
to exercise and that may be called the 
qualitative control. 


A nation consists of individuals and the 
nature of an individual therefore determines 
the quality of a nation. A nation’s back- 
wardness, its poverty, its weakness etc. are 
ultimately traceable to the physical weakness 
of its individuals and their mental backward- 
ness. Therefore it is of paramount impor- 
tance to see that the people comprising a 
nation are strong and sturdy, are sharp and 
alert in their mental faculties, are immune 
to diseases and have all the desirable qualities 
for making a healthy and vigorous nation. 
This is takan care of by a branch of science 
which unfortunately is totally neglected all 
over the world, but to our country it 
is of particular importance and of special 
application. 


Unlike several other countries of the world 
our nation is a mixture of a large number of 
races and peoples. The fact that we have 
altogether 872 languages and dialects in the 
country is a point in question. There can be 
no doubt that this figure of 872 represents 
more or less the number of races in this 
country because a language always goes with 
a race and is not easily given up even after the 
passage of centuries. Some of these races were 
no doubt of the highest calibre but a large 
number of them are of poor quality. As all 
the present people in our country are a 


_ from a large number of other defects. 


mixture of many of these races and as 
inferior types always predominated over better 
types the country has suffered badly and 
over the centuries the average standard of 
an individual of our country has become low. 
Thus the stature of an average man is low, his 
strength and his immunity against disease 1s 
poor and his mental efficiency is low, apart 
There 
can be no doubt that if our country is now 
ina backward condition in several respects, 
it is ultimately due to this poor standard of 
the individual in the country. 


The question is whether anything can be 
done to rectify this all prevasive situation. 
we can say definitely that it is possible to do 
something to a certain extent and in certain 
respects. 


It is just about a hundred years back that 
the fundamental laws of heridity were 
discovered by the Austrian Monk, Gregor 
Mendel and about the same time Charles 
Darwin announced his theory of evolution 
and of Natural Selection. These laws of 
nature discovered by these eminent men are 
of the highest importance in the development 
of living beings. 


By a practical application of these 
principles, scientists have been able to 
perform some miracles in regard to plants 
and animals. Thus they have evolved seeds 
that yield enormously increased quantities 
of produce, plants that are much bigger and 
larger and those that are free from diseases 
and other weaknesses. Similar and even 
more spectacular results have been obtained 
in the case of domesticated animals. 


But our social habits, moral codes, super- 
stitions and antiquated religious beliefs have 
stood in the way of utilising this invaluable 
knowledge for the improvement of human 
stock. But considering the conditions prevail- 
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k 
ing in our country at the present time there 


is good reason to apply some of these 
principles for the improvement of our people. 


In the first instance it can be used for the 
elimination of a number of diseases. Our 
country has the unenviable distinction of 
having the second largest number of blind 
people in the world. There are millions and 
millions of people who suffer from leprosy, 
asthma and similar incurable diseases. Some 
of these are due to environmental circums- 
tances, infection, and bad social living 
conditions. But behind most of these causes 
there are also genetical defects. 


Few diseases are really hereditary. What 
is hereditary are the defective organs. When 
organs are defective they are prone to be 
affected by similar diseases giving the 
impression that such diseases are hereditary. 
By putting a stop to the inheritance of such 
defective organs, the disease can be controlled 
and eliminated. 


Asthma is considered hereditary. When 
a person with this disease marries and brings 
forth children he is leaving behind roughly 3 
out of every 4children with this disease. 
This goes on adinfinitum until as we now see 
there are millions and millions of people who 
suffer from this dreaded disease. As there is 
practically no cure for this the tendency is 
for a perpetual increase of people who suffer 
from this disease. And so is the case with 
every other incurable disease. Insanity is 
also considered a particularly hereditary 
malady. 


Such a situation can be controlled by 
preventing such people from marrying or if 
this is not possible by sterilising them before 
they begin to procreate. If this is done on a 


. effort. 
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national scale all such diseases can be made 


to disappear within the life time of a single 


generation. 


The work must be done by Govt. through- 
out the country in a systematic manner and 
at the same time. This will ensure that the 
diseases are rooted out of the country quickly 
and surely, If all incurable diseases are thus 
eliminated the nation will gain not only in the 
improved health of the people but also in the 
saving of a lot of wasted energy and money 
which is spent for treating these incurable 
diseases. 


This however is still only a part of the 
Moreover it is a negative effort, by 
which we mean we are eliminating the 
diseased and the undesirables. But the real 
effort should be towards positive results which 
means we should improve the quality of 
individuals. This is done by marrying into 
selected families for high stature, for strong 
and sturdy bodies, for sharp mental faculties, 
for high immunity against diseases, for 


personal appearance and a number of other > 


good qualities. This work will be however 
beyond the capacity of the Govt. But they 
should by education and propaganda create 
public opinion in favour of such ideas and 
should encourage it on a voluntary basis and 
also perhaps by introducing a system `of 
certificates and incentives. 


It will be realised that this method of 
quality control of population is really as 
important as the quantity control. A vigorous 
and simultaneous drive in both directions will 
ensure health, wealth and happiness to the 


people and the nation and will ultimately lead 


the country to a position of superiority among 


- the nations of the world. 


it 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH S. W. BENGAL 


BINOD SANKAR DAS 


The term ‘South-Western Bengal’ in the 
eighteenth century conveys a dynamic 
concept. The period commencing from 1757, 
the year of the battle of Plassey may be 
proposed to endin the year of the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857. Within these hundred years 
the frontier-line of the Bengal Presidency 
had been continuously extended like the 
‘Wild West’ of America, till in the last half 
of the eighteenth century the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency included the ‘nimki 
mahals’ (salt tracts} of Midnapur district 
and the outlying ‘Jungle Mahals’ (forest 
tracts) with Bhum-suffix. After 1803 it 
covered Orissa including Mayurbhanj! and 
the costal salt districts of Balasore, Cuttack 
and Puri as well as Ranchi and Palamu 
Districts including the Santal Parganas of 
Behar. 


The chiefs and tribes of the ‘Bhum’ 
countries from the remote past had enjoyed 
administrative concessions from the successive 
Hindu and Muslim rulers. But the 
Company’s government for the first time 
imposed various restrictions on these ‘wardens 
of the march-lands’ which led to sporadic 
agrarian disturbances. The period witnessed 
peasant revolts in the jungle mahals leading 
to a climax in the chuar uprisings of 1799 and 
the naek revolt of 1833. Similarly, in Orissa 
led by Jagabandhu Bidyadhar the paik 
upsurge took place in the first half of the 
nineteenth century?. In the same period the 
kol insurrection of Chhota-Nagpur also broke 
out and spread out to the Santal Parganas. 
From 1757 a continuous process of develop- 
ment of these revolts may be studied as 
ultimately finding its climacteric point in the 
popular aspect of the Sepoy Mutiny of 18573, 
The problems and genesis of these almost 
parallel revolts were more or less of the same 
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politico-economic character in relation to 
the impact of the British rule. 


These forest and salt tracts became a cause 
of much headache to the rulers but received 
little attention from the historians. Some of 
the historians, ignorant about the histor-cal 
background of the people, have advarced 
their pet theories about their thinking pro ess 
and had their peculiar way of working them out. 
The misunderstanding about their way of life 
is no less focussed in ancient Sanskrit, Jaina 
and Bengali literature. Literary works ike 
‘Acharanga Sutta’? ( 6th century B. G. ) refers 
to these peoples in contemptuous langu.ge. 
But the aboriginal lower class people: of 
Radha received new justification and value 
in Kabikankan Chandi (last decade of the 
sixteenth Century) and Dharma Manga. of 
Ghanaram (first half of the eighte-nth 
century), which were written in an ag: of 
cultural synthesis of Bengal. 


The British civilian writers like J. C. Frice 
and W.W. Hunter, mainly on the basis of -heir 
access to Midnapur Collectorate Records, and 
Revenue and Judicial records some of waich 
were published by W. K. Firminger, ave 
drawn a very dismal picture of the struggle 
between the local elements and the 2azly 
conquistadores in this formative perioc of 
British rule in Bengal. The authors of the 
District Gazetteers and Census Report, $51 
and some Indian writers like J. Basu anz T. 
Pal have more or less followed that beaten 
track. Very recently researches on the 
regional history of Orissa and Behar have seen 
undertaken by Dr. K. M. Patra of Bk aba- 
neswar, Dr. J. C. Jha of Patna and D>. B. 
Virottam of the Ranchi Universities. To 
some of the autors these uprisings were the 


manifestations of a crude form of pzozest 
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against the infiltration of Hindu population 
and culture in the tribal society rasulting in 
the elimination of tribal chiefs and their ways 
of life. Concentrated in their studies on the 
isolated revolts of their regions they have 
neglected to analyse the under-current of 
parallel forces at work and their inter-connex- 
ions which gave these revolts an inter-state 
cosmopolitan character. The case of Kol 
insurrections of Chhota-Nagpur or revolt of 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj may be studied. 
It can not be denied that the stimulas to the 
revolts were given not only by the uprisings 
outside the area, in the Jungle Mahals and 
Orissa, but also by the Maratha powers. The 
fact that the Nagabanshi chiefs of Chhota- 
Nagpur had family and trade ralations with 
the Jungle Zamindars also can not be ignored. 
It was not ‘despair’ but an acute sense of 
discord against alien rule that entered into 
the the composition of the revolt against the 
British administration. 


The theory that the revolt was caused by 
a crude form of regionalism working against 
the process of Hinduization which was on its 
way on,the eve of the British impact, is an 
over-simplification of a rather varied and 
complex socio-economic problem. The 
authors like Dr. J. C. Jha steadily neglected 
to analyse the socio-economic implications of 
the revolt refusing to follow what they think a 
Marxist way of thinking [ Dr. J. C. Jha—The 
Kol Insurrection of Chhota-Nagpur, Cal, 
1953, p. 5]. In fact in a period ‘which 
witnessed the collapse of the Nizamat autho- 
rity, the British anthorities resumed all sorts 
of service tenure without accepting the 
responsibility of the landowners to establish 
law and order in the country-side. This 
resulted in the complete elimination of 
middlemen from the production sector and 
also led to the fast pauperisation of the 
original producers. Resumption of service- 
tenures, and the increasing role of money.rent 
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which gradually pushed out the age-old 
system of produce-rent in the mode of pay- 
ment, and the complexity in the currency 
system threw a class of original producers 
(who were dependent on a class of peasantry 
with stock) out of the existing production 
machinery. The British administration also 
introduced a new mode of investment over 
the soil and a new class of bureaucrats in the 
locality who were aliens to the tottering tribal 
societies. They were desired by the British 
rulers to act as a cementing force in the 
tribal society but they became the target of 
attack. As an aftermath of the revolt the 
British rulers had to accept tacitly the owner- 
ship of the existing land-holders over the soil 
and postpone further rearrangement of 
revenue system until the Tribal societies had 
settled down to normal eonditions. It is also 
to be observed that that these regions were 
situated on a strategic position and many 
important trade-routes traversed these areas 
from Bengal to Northern and Southern India. 
British assumption of trade monopoly over 
salt, betelnut, tobacco and other commodities 
like opium and indigo over this wide region 
had also its impression on the socio-economic 
upheavals which find little scope in their 
writings, That being so, no religious or 
national case can possibly sufficiently explain 
the genesis of the revolts. It also appears 
unlikely that Hinduism which was not backed 
by missionary organisation and which had 
included within its fold a variety of totemistic 
features should have taken the form of an 
intrusive and irritating element among the 
tribals. The conjunction of the defeat of the 
Hos in 1827, at the hands of the British and 
the out-break of the revolts in Orissa, Chota- 
nagpur and the Jungle Mahals soon after 
is no less striking. Some modern writers 
including some Russian  orientalists like 


I. M. Reisner, E. N. Komarov and V.I. 
Pavlov as well as some modern Indian writers 


have followed fanatically what they call 


ae 
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Marxist interpretation of popular revolts 
while others have been branded by them as 
following anti-Marxist views. 


To them the economic factor is the ultimate 
determining factor. But there are historians 
who want to follow the school of Fraued or 
the frontier hypothesis of F. J Turner to 
explain the impact of the expansions of 
British dominions in India or the challenge 
and response theory of A. Toyenbee to 
illustrate the agrarian revolts in the south-west 
Bengal Presidency in the first half of the 18th 


century. Without being an economic deter- 
minist or a monocausationist, under the 


torrents of so many theories, it would be a 
lapse on the part of an author to follow a 


non-pluralistic view on the history of this 
region. 


Some of these books suffer from paucity of 
original source materials necessary for the 
proper analysis of the problems. The study 
of revenue records of the Government of 
W. Bengal and the volumes of Secret and 
the Political Proceedings and Consultations 
in the National Archives containing valuable 
informations which could not be had in the 
Midnapur Collectorate Record Room, was 
perhaps essential although steadily overlooked 
by some of the authors. The state Archives 
at Bhubaneswar contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding Orissa salt trade not available 
in Calcutta or in Midnapur. The records in 
the Midnapur Collectorate Record Room 
were mostly brittle and worms-eaten. The 
manuscript literature preserved in the Sahitya 
Parishad, Midnapur contains valuable histori- 
cal materials. 


The local revolts must always be reset in 
their social context. The previous authors 
were unaware either of the socio-economic 
implications of these agrarian disturbances 
which assumed the dimensions of militant 
regionalism or of the forces of past history 
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and tradition which shaped these movements. 
Above all, an appreciation of economic 
relations of this region with the Compary’s 
government demands a review of two funda- 
mental forces at work: (1) The impact of 
foreign forces and (2) the potentiality of the 
non-Aryan elements. These two basic fo-ces 


played major roles in the history of this 
region. 


The dominant role of foreign influence may 
be illustrated by dividing the history of this 
region into three distinct phases: Hirdu, 
Islamic and British. Probably, from the sxth 
to the fourth century B. C. South-Wes:ern 
Bengal (or known as Radha) came into 
contact with the Hinduised Indo-Aryan {force 
of the northern part of India. In the se ond 
phase, the challenge of Islam, influencec its 
cultural life. In the last phase, a new foreign 
force accompanying a warrior-cum-mercnant 
class of Europe gradually transformed the 
social framework of the tracts. In each phase 
of political developments the cycles of fozeign 
impact have widened in extent and quality 
ensuring change in social relationships. The 
illustration of the imprint of the native 
civilization is reflected in the names o? the 
region. The place names ending in Baum- 
suffix suggest that the mahals were precomi- 
nantly inhabited by the people of the soil 
and these were the ‘Bhum’ or the birth-place 
of their chiefs. From the traditions regarding 
the origin of the Bhum countries a pattern 
of the early Aryan settlements ma“ be 
studied.4 


These ‘Bhum’ countries sometimes had 
been subdued by military adventurers who 
were either aboriginals themselves or the 
Aryan immigrants. The royal families like 
the Tungas immigrated from Orissa while 
some came from northern India like the 
chiefs of Dhalbhum and Singhbhum, Some 
of the chiefs, ‘Majhis’ or ‘Singhs’ as they were 
called in Samantabhum, after a corp de 
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palais, with the blessings of their tribal 
goddesses and their priests, were raised by the 
primitive community to the highest position®. 
But in spite of these ancient transplantations 
of populations the monarchical conception 
in relation .to a predominantly agrarian 
economy remained unaltered®. 


Both anthropological and archaeological 
evidences, embodying traditional values and 
historical materials, being reinforced by 
ancient literary sources convey a graphic 
picture of the policy then in existence in the 
region’. Common land as the only means of 
production was held on the basis of community 
ownership of the tribe as a whole and the 
surplus produce of the, village belonged 
inherently to all the members of the self- 
Sustained economic units. The extreme 
backwardness of the productive forces 
prompted by insufficiency of production 
imposed collective labor on the people making 
impossible the existence of private production 
and households§. The mode of conducting 
the war and that of disposal of the acquired 
wealth necessary for agricultural production 
were made on the community basis and not 
by private appropriation by a class. The 
splitting of production into agriculture and 
manufacture, however, gave rise to production 
directly for exchange leading to commerce. 
Then precious metals began to play a leading 
role in the social or property relations. 
Towards the end of the Hindu period city- 
life emerged which promoted the immigration 
of the artisan classes from the hinterland of 
tribal and village units to the religious and 
commercial centres on the basis of exchange 
of commodity productions. Tamralipta, a 
great emporium of the orient, then developed 
with its vast contact with the outside world 
with a free competitive enterprise as the 
motive force of the economy. 


In this region the king was neither 
an autocrat nor his functions were conceived 
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in terms of legislation as it has been pro- 
pounded by scholars? The system of over- 
lordship in the Hindu period can never 
be called to be quasifeudal or feudal 
as fully developed as in Europe and 
questions of land- tenure and taxation in cash 
did never emerge in the state-craft. The 
service to the state and taxes in kind and 
service, fixed by law and conventions of the 
tribal society which remained unaltered even 
in the Pre-British period, were regarded as 
wages of the king for the service of 
protection!®, The mobility of the society was — 
revealed in its steady negation to the predomi- 
nance of the priest or warrior classes in the 
society. [ B.J.P. (Cr). Fort William, April 28, 
1818 From W. Ewerts W. B. Bayley) No. 37]. 
The Doms and Bagdis or the sebaits and 
‘Bhaktas, as they were called, replaced the 
ruling classes in the worship of the deities like 
Dharma or Jagannath. The literary sources 
testify that like Kalaketu of Kabikankan 
Chandi or Kalu Dom of Dharma Mangal, all 
the leading personages of the period made 
their fortunes from the lowest strata of the 
society. 


A second series of blows came to them in 
the second phase of their political and 
economic transition. It was the blow of 
Islam. The Afghans and later on the 
Mughals necessitated by the demand of a 
centralised revenue system introduced an 
organised money-economy and placed a new 
order of warrior and money-lending classes 
over the peoples of this frontier regions. But 
in spite of this invasion of foreign elements 
the ancient agrarian system remained intact 
with only minor modifications in the existing 
rent-rolls and boundaries of political units, 
Todar Mall, a Rajasthani Hindu revenue 
minister of Akbar, made little change in the 
jand revenue arrangements found in the 
Madla Panji of Orissa which remained almost 
unchanged in the ‘Jamma Kameil Tummari’ 
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of Murshid Quli4, In the khalsa portion of 
lands the system of tribute (peshkash) from 
the chiefs like that of Vishnupur and Panchet 
remained. unaltered. But the substitution of 
produce-rent by a fixed money-rent to the 
sovereign and the consequent increasing 
dependence on the mony-lending classes of 
Gujrat and Rajasthan and the gradual 
introduction of a quasi-feudal and anti- 
hereditary ‘land system revolutionised this 
predominantly agrarian economy®. 


During the later Mughal period, in spite 
of happy signs of prosperity on the surface 
of the social structure the general economic 
condition of S. W. Bengal largely deteriorated 
due to the absence of strong Central govern- 
ment, constant drain of wealth from this 
region to Delhi and tyranny of the local 
officers belonging to the military and money- 
lending classes who were making headway 
from the twelfth century A. D. Their in- 
creasing pressure with the infiltration of a 
money-economy into the lowest economic 
units, Increasing conversion of common lands 
into feudal lands on, the basis of private 
ownership, decline of village commodity 
production into capitalist mode of production 
led to fast pauperisation of rural labor 
class. The advent of the Company’s rule 
accelerated this process of pauperisation. 


In the Muslim period a new type of force 
emanated from the soil and stimulated the 
life of Radha. It was Vaisnavism as 
propounded by Sri  Chaitannya, which 
synchronised with the polarisation of power 
among the Bhum-ending tracts leading to 
the rise of Mallabhum and Bhanjabhum to 
pre-eminence. These states embraced Vaisna- 
vism, illustrating the ‘Cujus Ragio ejus religio, 
principle though not in its actual connotations. 
The great Vaisnava conference of Khetri 
influenced the political horizon of Bengal as 
well as of Orissa. It may be an answer to 
the spread of Islam and to the penetration of 
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the foreigners with an alien culture in this 
region. Purusottam Khetra of Jagannath 
Neba and Sripat Gopiballavpur to which the 
Bhanja rajas were attached, became great 
centres of Vaisnavism. It gave a socio- 
political unity to the jungle and nimki mahals 
and gave a new value to the existence of 
individual man in the society. 


The eighteenth century was the period of 
colonial developments of the European powers 
all the world over. The struggle between 
England and France consequent to the Diplo- 
matic Revolution of 1756 in the Continent 
leading to the spread of British arms in Asia 
and America had its repercussion in this 
ever expanding territories of the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency. The Industrial Revolution 
in England, use of steam power and its 
eventual substitution by the electric power 
not only revolutionised the scales and units 
of productions in Europe but also led to the 
breakdown of the village economy in this 
region. Though the remnants of the economy 
lingered on till 1833 and in some places till 
1856. But an organised industrial India 
emerged in the 60’s of the nineteenth century 
in this region on the demand of that capital 
accumulation arising out of Industrial Revolu- 
tion of England. 


Therefore, the politico-economic problems 
here should be studied in the perspective of 
major political and military upheavals within 
and outside India. But, in the third phase 
of its history the challenge of British domination 
produced tremendous waves of reaction from 
the children of the soil. Even in 1767 the 
Zamindar of Ghatsila refused ‘to admit a 
fryngo’ in his domain without bleodshed and 
posted paiks in all avenues and inlets of his 
parganals, Bhanja Rajas of Mayurbhanj 
also resisted the British pretentions in Naya- 
basan and Amardachaur. Jadu Singh, the 
old zamindar of Bogri, with his sons and 
grandsons fought to the last against the 
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Company’s government. The early British 
rule in the Jungle Mahals witnessed a revolu- 
tionary change in the life of the people. The 
people, content with their culture and 
political life, were looked down upon by the 
Company’s officials as criminals and turbulent 
jungle chiefs in a hostile manner by demolish- 
ing their strongholds and disbanding their 
local militia and over-powering their military 
might. The paiks were forced to sacrifice 
their mankar paikan lands. Ghatwali lands 
were also resumed step by step. The chiefs 
and the people felt the natural impulse of 
resistance the nature of which was misunder- 
stood both by the officials and historians. This 
new process of challenge and response in the 
third transition period in the jungle mahals 
and Midnapur was admirably summed up by 
W. K. Firminger. 


“The English could show the Mughal 
sanads and farmans to justify their occupation 
but the Directors when they referred to lands 
granted in zamindari tenure as ‘territory’ or as 
‘possessions’ clearly intended to indicate that 
rights obtained by process of Mughal law, 
would if necessary, be maintained by military 
force. Behind the diplomatic or legal settle- 
ment there was a virtual conquest of the 
country, i. e, suppression of the native 
military power by the British military 
power’’}5, 


With the extension of the British arms in 
1760 in the chaklas of Midnapur, Burdwan 
and Chittagong the Company had to face 
some unprecedented problems and burdens. 
The Company’s topranking representatives at 
the helm of affairs, local bureaucrats appointed 
in this region and the already existent Indian 
rulers had to face threefold inner-connected 
problems. viz, (1) What would be the 
best mode of collecting Jand-revenue; (2) 
who would be regarded as the original 
owner of lands which was the only means 
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of production and (3) how to establish 
direct contact with the original producers by 
eliminating intermediaries from the produc- 
tion sector. 


These three questions are associated with 
one basic problem i.e., whether the zamin- 
dars could be regarded as the owners of estates 
or as merely a revenue-collecting agency. 
Three answers came from three grades of 
officials already mentioned, leading at last 
to the tacit acceptance of the zamindars 
ownership over the estates but not over its 
usufruct.46 Under this circumstance the 
chief features of the pre-permanent settlement 
period may be summed up thus ;— 


(a) Gradual Europeanisation of adminis- 
trative machinery and the enhancement 
of magisterial power of the collectors ; 


(b) The idea of ‘local police, local respon- 
sibility’ was abandoned, but no definite 
thanadary system was evolved leading thus 


. to the result that the thanadars were discredi- 


ted in the countryside. 


(e) The zamindars were recognised as the 
owners of estates but not owners of its full 
produce. This denial ,of the  usufructuary 
right synchronised with the gradual paupe- 
risation of agricultural community leading to 
eountryside crimes. 


(d) The failure of an organised police 
system led to rampant gang-robbery and 
corruption in the administrative set-up made 
the situation still worse. 


(e) The new land system and introduction 
of new legal norms led to the rapid emer- 
gence of a middle-class in towns in the shape 
of zamindary amlas, pleaders and tax-collec- 
tors. In this situation the popular revolts, 
the chaur uprisings of 1796-99 took place. 
The genesis of the chuar-paik rebellion may 
be found in the demerits of the permanent 
settlement i) over-assessment and fixation of 
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of moneyrent, ii) no extra-Impost was 
allowed to be realised by the landlords from 
the original producers but in practice nume- 
rous ‘abwabs’ (extra-imposts ) remainder 
leading inevitably to the entry of a newclass 
of money-lenders and bureaucrats into the 
scene, ili) relative role of produce and 
money-rent in the mode of payment as the 
produce-rent and service-rents receded to 
the background and, iv) the system of 
usurious advance paving the way for the 
decline of independent peasantry and conse- 
quently, growth ofa section of rich and privi- 
leged peasantry who had stock and other 
implements of production. But there were 
some specific causes of the chuar rebellion, 
such as, resumption of apikan lands, 
service-tenure and the zamindary tenure liable 
to sale for arrears of amma’ (revenue).?” 


Moreover, the stringent application of sale 
laws and resumption of paikan lands, led to 
the rapid pauperisation of the chuar ryots 
and the consequent unsettlement in the social 
relationship which contributed to the chuar 
rebellion of 1799. The depression which was 
created under the system was both financial 
and psychological. The depression was psy- 
chological because the steep fall in their 
status in the countryside joined hands with 
the disbandment of paik militia who fought 
and won for the East India Company in 
many a battlefield in different parts of India. 
This community of traditional armed retain- 
ers found themselves overnight degraded to 
the position of the wage-earners as well as to 
the day and seasonal labourers having no 
stock or land of their own. The depression was 
financial because they became increasingly 
dependent on a section of richer peasantry 
who had stock and under the new system, 
had also become the owners of land and 
sometimes had alternative occupation. The 
judicial records of the period were full of 
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information regarding oppression of the thana- 
dars over this class of people14. 


The paik rebellion flared up with 
the active participation of the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj. This frontier state had a 
stragetic importance for which its rulers 
always enjoyed exemption from taxation as 
they were regarded as the ‘wardens of the 
march-lands’. At first the rulers tacitly 
accepied the British rule. But the open 
defiance of British paramountcy and reinsta- 
tement of Jagannath Dhal of Dhalbhum 
opened eyes of Damodar Bhanj, the 
Mayurbhanj ruler and sharp clash of inter- 
ests with the Company’s government deve- 
loped on the issue of land settlement over 
the astates of Amardachaur and Bhelora- 
chour!®, After his demise in 1796 Rani 
Sumitra, the widow, followed a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Company owing to her 
quarrel with the Tikayet Tribikram Bhanja, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Mayurbhanj, and her utter helplessness 
until Orissa was conquered by the Company 
in 180320, 


The relation of the Mayurbhanj rulers 
with the Company was inseperably connected 
with the gradual decline of the Bhonsle power 
in Orissa and the extension and consolidation 
ofthe British grip round this region. With 
the rapid expansion of the British para- 
mountcy all over India the possibility of 
levying chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the 
neighbouring regions of the Bhonsle bargirs 
was severely limited. The Bhonsle had even 
to borrow money from the Gujrati baniyas 
to pay off the arrears of his huge idle army?! 
Financial bankruptcy of the royal exchequer 
at Nagpur led to rampant anarchy in the 
Bengal-Orissa borderlands in the shape of 
gang-robbery, The frequent disturbances, 
arising out of migration of population, vague 
demarcation of the frontier-line and strengthe- 
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ning of gang-robbery and other socio-econo- 
mic factors found their climacteric point in 
the Chuar Rebellion of 17997. 


The study of the British impact in the 
Jungle Mahals would not be complete if the 
British relations with the coastal salt tracts 
of Midnapur and Orissa is not considered. 
During the muslim period salt production 
and trade were not under the control of the 
nawabs. Salt production was entrusted to 
the zamindars and a saltmonopolist, ‘faker-ul- 
Tejar’, was in charge of salt distribution to 
merchants*®. Early experiment of the 
Company over the trade sector was organised 
by Exclusive Society which ensured monopoly 
over salt trade, enhancement of selling price 
and private business of the officers in the 
name of the Company”. 


But the Exclusive Society was abolished 
and after 1772 two distinct processes of deve- 
lopment in this region could be studied. In 
the nimki mahals a gradual centralisation of 
the productive machinery in the hands of the 
Government-Company had taken shape. In 
the Jungle Mahals on the other hand, with 
the recognition of Zamindar’s rights over the 
soil some sort of decentralised authority over 
property was slowly assuming place which 
culminated in the Permanent settlement of 
1793. Moreover, from 1772 two different sets 
of control began to spread over the sphere of 
salt production; 1) In the field of manufac- 
ture where there was no evidence of control in 
the pre-British period and 2) in the field of 
trade where a system of control was already in 
existence in 1765. In the production sector in 
70’s the farming system led to unprecedented 
economic dislocation and the intermediaries 
like zamindars and below them kutkinadars 
were compelled to come under the clutches of 
the speculative money-lenders of the towns 
and salt tracts became objects of mortgage and 
sale for arrears of rent*®, The play of British 
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capital got an increased momentum with the 
introduction of agency system in the early 70’s 
and not in 80’s as it has been stressed by 
the authorities in the field of economic history 
of Bengals, 


It had distinctly two results in the ‘nimki 
mahals’ (salt tracts). On the one hand, it led 
to gradual disappearance of the authority 
of the landholders and ‘Etmamdars’ and 
other intermediaries from the field of salt 
concurrently the complete assumption of the 
supervisory authority by the salt Agents 
under the Board of Trade, on the other. It 
led to the gradual worsening of the economic 
condition of the ‘molungis’ or salt labourers 
leading to their fast pauperisation following 
the Company’s administrative experiments 
upon them. It would be tempting to 
conclude that the latter was the consequence 
of the former. There were two types of 
molungis or salt labour class i. e., Adjoorah 
or wage-earners and thika labourers demand- 
ing contract price. Again, pauperisation of 
the labourers led to their rapid transplanta- 
tion from the Company’s territories to the 
neighbouring Maratha countries; from the 
revenue-paying to the non-revenue paying 
territories. The advance of loans by the 
British and Bengali businessmen tended 
towards usury leading towards the enhance- 
ment of prices of essential commodities with 
the free play of money-capital and pensions 
to landholders. While the Gujrati and 
Rajasthani merchant-class on the banks of 
the Ganges began to speculate money on 
commercial transactions, with the outside 
world, the Bengali middle-class speculated 
money on the riskless landed property which 
was opened to them over this ever-expanding 
frontier of the ‘wild South Western Bengal, 
Presidency’, and thus they were eventually 
pushed out of the commercial sector of 
Bengal by their Gujrati and Marwari 
counterparts. 
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So the agrarian revolts assumed the garb 
of militant regionalism not only against the 
British capitalists but also against the British 
backed middle class Babu speculators. 
Ultimately two Agents, one at ‘Tamlook 
another at Hijli and after 1803 Agents at 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and one superin- 
tendent under the board of Trade became all 
in all. The Company’s control over the salt 
trade led to unprecedented scale of corrup- 
tion and necessarily checks and balances were 
exercised over inland trade subsisting between 
Orissa and Bengal from a long past on 
pretence of checking so-called smuggling. 
Consequently, one class of merchants living on 
inland trades and the Jungle Zamindars who 
had economic share in that trade were hard 
hit by the suppression of this so-called 
smuggling. The Company before 1803 
negotiated with the Bhonsle power of Orissa 
to import cheap Orissa salt under their direct 
supervision to Bengal but the British commer- 
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_ cial interests proved superior to their political 


considerations? and the Maratha salt could 
only be imported to Bengal under cover of 
darkness. It also gave rise to heavy corrup- 
tion in the official circle. The Company 
earned huge profits out of this trade?® but 
they could not expect official integrity from 
Indian officials with a meagre pay on a 
diplorable economic environment. And they 
simply did nothing to ameliorate the financial 
distress of the original producers as well as 
their most obedient servants for whom they 
had a pious wish. 


The history of the early British economic 
relations in the jungle mahals and that of the 
early salt trade in coastal belt of Bengal and 
Orissa was the history of official greed and 
tyranny and a regular series of revolts against 
official oppression which had often been 
dismissed by the historians as the reactionary 
revolt of some petty zamindars. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


[ Contd. from previous Issue J 


P. R. DUBASHI 


In a planned economy the techniques of 
planning are of application throughout the 
wide spectrum of public administration. 
Planned economic system has implications 
which are, of course, for, far wider than 
planning as a principle of scientific manage- 
ment. 


Those who oppose a planned economy 
are at the same time ardent supporters of 
planning an enterprise! This is enough 
to show how the implications of planning 
asan economic system go far beyond the 
implications of planning as a technique 
of management of an enterprise. Planning 
at the national level implies not only 
economic forecasting and a rational and 
scientific formulation of a course of action 
to meet the anticipated future development 
and to fulfil pre-determined national goals 
and objects, but also measures by public 
authorities for the regulation of aggregate 
economic activity as a whole including the 
activities of private enterprise. This requires 
planners and public authorities to promote, 
regulate and even to over-ride, if necessary, 
the plans of private enterprises to subserve 
the overall goals of planning. It is not 
necessary here to analyse the implications 
of national aggregate planning. But it is 
necessary to point out that the effective 
national planning is not possible unless 
the national plan is translated and broken 
into smaller plans at different levels, the 
last point being the planning of an individual 
project or an undertaking—commercial or 
otherwise. National plan does not become 


operative till it reaches the level of a project. 
The wide gap between the project planning 
and national planning has to be filled up 
through the formulation & execution of 
regional, local or area plans, Ina developing 
economy, public administration authorities 
have to concern themselves with this job 
of linking national plans with project plans 
through local, regional or area plans. This 
is another very wide area for the application 
of the principles and techniques of scientific 
management. One of the terms of reference 
to the Administrative Reforms Commission 
was to deal with planning at all levels. The 
report already submitted by them deals with 
only the machinery and activities of the Na- 
tional Planning Commission. The Administra 
tive Reforms Commission has recommen- 
ded that the Planning Commission should 
be an Expert Advisory Body and its main 
concern should be with the formulation 
and evaluation of plans. Evaluation is a 
principle of scientific management, which is 
applicable not only at the level’of a project 
but is also important in the context of the 
national plan as a whole. That function has 
been very inadequately discharged so far, 
sporadically dealing with certain specific areas 
like Community Development or irrigation 
and not developed in relation to the whole 
gamut of development administration. 
Similarly another area viz. assessment of 
resources, an important technique of scienti- 
fic management and planning has also been 
considerably neglected, though it is imortant 
in any development planning. Scientific 


assessment of resources—important for 
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national economic planning and local 
planning alike should receive attention at all 
levels of planning. The success of planned 
development depends on public administra- 
tion fully adopting and applying the 
PERT techniques—the techniques of planning 
(including assessment) & review, evaluation 
in respect of local, regional and area 
planning as well as project planning. 


Inspite of the experience of the imple- 
mentation of the three five year plans, the 
translation of the national plans into local 
plans is, almost in a primitive and chaotic 
state. The approach still in many cases 
seems to be one of ad-hoc distribution 
amongst the states of allocations & targets 
under the various central and centraliy spon- 
sored schemes ; and their further distribution 
on a purely arithmetic basis between different 
districts, blocks and villages. In the imple- 
mentation of even such strategic programmes 
as the production and distribution by hybrid 
seeds, there seems to be no higher level 
sophistication in planning. No conscious 
attempts seem to be made to relate schemes 
and programmes to requirements and poten- 


tialities of different districts and villages. | 


This is attributed very often to a weak machi- 
nery of planning at the state level. Actually 
this is not a matter of creating a planning 
board at the State level; rather it’ requires 
a total transformation of the whole outlook 
of public administration—making it 
scientific & professional, rather amateurish 
and ad-hoc. 


Vi—Developing Management outlook 
and abilities in Public Administration 


How can this root and branch transfor- 
mation of public administration be brought 
about so that the application of scientific 
management principles becomes with it a 
habit? The biggest hurdle to this is psy- 
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chological. The will to improve, to moder- 
nise, to make public administration profes- 
sional is lacking. The attitude on the whole 
is static, rigid, traditional, hide-bound, 
hierarchical and ‘authoritarian rather than 
dynamic, progressive, forward-looking, . 
flexible, experimental, creative and imagi- 
native. The reform must start from the top 
and a new spirit and a new vitality should be 
infused throughout public administration. 
In a way this is too big a task to be accom- 
panied by any- particular measure of admi- 
nistrative reform. A rational and scientific 
system of public administration is possible 
only in a rational and scientific society. If the 
society is static and hierarchical in attitude, 


public administration cannot be much 
different. In a developing country, however, 
public administration has to spearhead 


economic development and social change, 
and a beginning must be made with the 
reform of public administration even 
though the corresponding social reforms do 
not materialise. And the reforms have to 
be radical—such as the one proposed by the 
Fulton Commission Report which made a 
frontal attack on the existing civil service 
structure and proposed a classless civil 
service. 


Radical changes of that sort in India will 
have to face too many obstacles; there are 
too many impediments in ushering in the 
psychological revolution in the public 
administrative attitudes—dysfunctional otga- 
nisation. outmoded procedures, all products 
of layers and layers of precedents, irrelevant 
to the contemporary needs. The ‘funda- 
mental rules,’ each with its:load of provisos 
and qualifications, provide too thicka crust 
of imperviousness to allow the penetration 
of scientific principles in public administra- 
tion. They are like an incubus, an old man 
of the Sea: The most innovative amongst 
the administrators find themselves prisoners 
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of the formidable maze of fundamental rules 
and a vast bureaucratic machine, Frankens- 
tein monsters, perhaps the creation of men 
of their own tribe. Both need a drastic 
remodelling and simplification as dictated 
by the needs of scientific management of 
public administrative business. 

But to successfully apply scientific 
management principles in public adminstra- 
tion, there must be competent managers. 
. Are they available? Can the existing incum- 
bents act with the necessary knowledge, 
imaginativeness and flexibility required for 
scientific, professional management of their 
functions? There is one view that the 
members of the present IAS or other civil 
Services are all engaged in routine adminis- 
tration and cannot be expected to act as 
Managers. If this view is accepted then the 
only means of applying scientific manage- 
ment principles in public administration is 
to replace the existing administrators with 
the new managers or to strictly confine the 
existing administrators to routine administra- 
tive jobs of a static nature and create a new 
cadre of managers for dealing with dynamic 
management functions particularly to man 
commercial public undertakings. This view 
assumes that admistration is different from 
management, that administration requires no 
special or expert knowledge which the 
manager has to possess. An analysis of the 
terms administration and management at the 
beginning of this essay has shown that in 
principle there is no distinction between 
administration and management; they are 
identical terms, that the techniques of admi- 
nistration are the same as the techniques of 
management and that though public adminis- 
tration is a special branch of administration, 
subject to certain restraints, the universal 
principles of. management have an equal 
application in all spheres of public adminis- 
tration. It has also been shown that the 
principles of management are widely appli- 
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cable to not only public undertakings but 
the entire gamut of public administrazion. 
It is not, therefOre, possible to bifu-cate 
routine functions of administration ‘rom 
the dynamic functions of administrazion. 
The so-called routine functions are tnem- 
selves so many detailed steps for the fulfil- 
ment of the ultimate objectives and need 
scientific management. If these are neglected 
the whole management process itse.f is 
likely to get into jeopardy. Some-imes 
dealing with the administration of public 
enterprises, it is stated that routine depart- 
mental procedures have no place there. But 
can we afford an unscientific management of 
regular departmental developmental funczions 


which specially in a developing country are 


of decisive importance? Public sector 
enterprise is not an exclusive area once for 
the application of scientific management 
techniques. The whole of public adminis- 
tration needs to be run according to 
professional and scientific standare of 
management. 

Indeed the solution does not lie in any 
gimmick or a nominal change replacing an 
administrative service by management service, 
unless there is a real change in substance and 
this substantial change calls for a total 
transformation of the skills, competence 
and attitudes of all the incumbents of public 
administration,- A qualitative change has to 
come about in the public administration 
cadres. At present at leasta part of the 
LA.S. consists of people who have been 
selected on the basis of an all-India ccmpe- 
tition and does contain some of the best 
brains that the country can produce. Where 
procedures of selection on merit exist in 
the recruitment of other services one also 
can expect selection of reasonably promising 
and intelligent candidates. The job is to 
ensure selection of people on merit and 
once they are so selected to bring them up 
in the science and art of management or of 
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administration. 


Management or administration requires 
specialisation of its own which needs as 
much recognition as specialisation in any 
particular scienee or in particular area of 
activity. It has alteady been mentioned that 
management embodies knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which are of general applica- 
tion, that the techniques of management are 


ofa transferable nature and that our own. 


ideas of a versatile civil service are not very 
different from the concept of a general 
manager, Like an administrator moving 
from one department to another and deve- 
loping his administrative skills, the manager 
in business is also expected to sharpen his 
skills and knowledge by developing expe- 
rience of working in different branches of 
his organisation till he reaches his top 
position. The idea ofa generalist adminis- 
trator has recently come under an attack. A 
generalist administration has been condem- 
ned as amateur. According to the Fulton 
Committee a major shortcoming of the 
British Civil Service is’ its amateurish 
character. In so far as this attack on 
amateurism leads to recommendation forthe 
development of professionalism amongsts 
public administrators it can be appreciated 
and measures can be taken to build up such 
a professionalism. But if those who attack 
amateurishness in public administration 
neglect the fact that management skills are 
transferable and that a competent manager 
is built precisely out of experiences he gains 
in different areas, they would be guilty of 
overlooking a cardinal truth.2! The opposite 
of the amateurish administration is profes- 
sional administration and not necessarily 


21. 


The distinction between the advice of 
professinal administrators as against 
that of professional 
category 


economists—a 
of specialists employed in 
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administration by scientists. To underline 
the versatility of the management skill is 
not, of course, to insist that specialists in 
other fields, for example. scientists or 
educationists can never be good managers. 
If they have the relevant experience of 
planning, organising, coordinating, controll- 
ing, reviewing, evaluating, etc. they can also 
be good managers. But thisis not because 
they are scientists but because they have 
managerial knowledge, skills, and attitudes. - 
Also the emphasis on versatile management 
competence does not overlook the fact that 
management in special areas requires an 
appreciation of the special features or 
techniques of that particular area. In other 
words a manager of a particular activity 
must have appreciation of the essentials of 
that activity. But it is not necessary that he 
should have an expert knowledge in that 
activity. An expert in agricultural science 
may not be necessarily an expert in the 
administration of agricultual programmes 
because the latter is not an expert in genetics 





Government—has been clearly brought 
out in the recent interesting discussion 
in the ‘Encounter’ on the rule of 
economists in government. In this 
connection the following from Grahman 
Hallet of University College Cardiff 
deserves consideration—“the detailed 
proposals of academic economists—like 
. those of academic political scientists— 
may well be impracticable. So ideas 
should not be adopted  uncritically 
as they have too often been by the 
Labour Government. They should be 
examined by professional administrators 
who can point out the practical snags. 
Academic economists—together with 
political scientists and sociologists— 
should be treated as “ideas men” 
rather than as ‘‘policy makers”— 
Encounter, July 1968. 
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or pathology or agronomy, .but rather in 
building up an organisation through which 
the results of research and agricultural 
inputs could be transferred to hundreds 
and thousands of farmers in the field. This 
organisation may consist of introducing a 
dynamic extension agency, planning a pro- 
gramme, Communicating programme objec- 
tives a large number of workers, evaluating 
implementation of plans and programmes 
from time to time and introducing changes in 
the right direction in the light Of evaluatioa. 
The skill and the drive required in a function 
of this kind is essentially a management skill 
which not all scientists possess. The 
abilities of a scientist are developed in the 
quiet exclusiveness of the laboratory not in 
active hurly-burly or administration. 


What is required, therefore, is not 
throwing away hook, line and sinker, the 
existing administrative services, (where they 
are recruited on merit) & their replace- 
ment by a new managerial service nor a 
drastic curtailment of their activities—as has 
recently been suggested in some quarters, 
but rather development of the necessary 
managerial skills in them through training 
and career planning. This hiterto has not 
received adequate attention. The attention 
has been limited to the procedural skills in 
running the administrative machine. A 
much wider and management oriented career 
development programme is necessary. For 
instance in the curriculum of the National 
Academy of Public Administration for the 
L.A.S. Officers there isa need to introduce 
full courses in scientific management so that 
once equipped with a sound professional 
knowledge of what the management science 
has to offer, the administrator would try to 
apply consciously the various management 
techniques as he goes along in different fields 
and has different experiences. We may also 
as in France provide an opporzunity to the 
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young administrative recruit to spend some 
time in private firms to pick up management 
techniques.22. Also in the career planr_ng it 
would be necessary to develop manag: ment 
skills in specific area. The Fulton Zom- 
mittee has for instance suggestec the 
development of managers in ares like 
social administration and economic adrinis- 
tration. Specialisation of this sort has been 
existing foralong time in France. “here 
is every reason why specialisation c” the 
same kind should be developed in Iria as 
well. Career development plans for :dmi- 
nistrators should earmark them to sracific 
management areas like law and order admi- 
nistration, regulatory government act-vities, 
management of public undertakings, social 
administration etc. If conscious lon:-term 
efforts in this direction are initiated - may 
be possible over a period of time to develop 
cadres of managers of the kind necessary 
for successful public administration -n the 
country. A manager may then be well 
expected to optimise results throucn the 
application of his specialised exper ies of 
scientific management in earmarked arcas. 


Our present arrangements for the deve- 
lopment of managerial abilities of cpecia- 
lised kinds are plainly unsatisfcctory. 
Techniques like training through “ormal 
courses, replacement tables, schedules of 
experience assignments seem to havs little 
place in our programmes of staff develcpment 
—ifatall there are any: Inanera of deve- 
lopment planning, career develcpment 
plans alas, have found no place, leading 
to much frustration and waste of :uman 
talent. 


In ‘the ultimate analysis the develop- 





See.-article by Andre Durtracd on 
‘Training in the Civil Service in Britain 
and France edited by William Rc zkson, 
Houver Press, London, 1956. 


22. 
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ment of management talent in public admi- 
nistration is a matter of motivation—of a 
continuously challenging environment. The 
way to draw out the best in the public 
servants is to develop in them the motivation 
of identification with the goal of public 
administration. This is far easier in public 


administration than in business administra- 


tion because while the motivations of 
employees in business administration are 
likely to be excessively pecuniary in character 
because of the pervading ethics of’ profit 
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maximisation, not yet completely dislodged 
by the social responsibilities of business, 
public administration had always’ had. the 
majority of “sovereign functiona” to which 
now has been added after independence, 
the grandeur of a great national goal vis. 
raising the levels of living of the masses of 
our people. It would bea great pity if we 
do not cash in on this unique aspect of 
public administration to promote vitality 
at every level and~in all: ranks of public 


administration. 


t 


CONSTANTINE-CYRIL AND BULGARIAN NATIONALITY 


AND CULTURE 
( Contributed by the Bulgarian Embassy ) 


Constantine-Cyril, who created the Slav. 


alphabet, was one of the most outstanding 
scholars of the Middle Ages. To Bulgarians, 
his achievement is of historic importance. 
Thanks ‘to the alphabet he created, the 
Bulgarian state became the first real centre 
of Slav literature and culture, from which the 
best and most brilliant followers of the literary 
traditions, bequeathed by the two brothers, 
emerged. 

The year in which the Slav alphabet 
came into ‘being is still in dispute. Some 
hold that it was in 855, and others in 863. 
One thing is, however, certain—this alphabet 
was used for the first time by the two 
brothers when they were sent on a mission to 
Moravia, i.e. after 863. This mission was 
closely connected withthe policy of the 
Byzantine Empire in respect to the Slav 
nations. 


The Byzantine Empire was trying to win: 
over the Moravian ruler, Rostislav, as its 
ally against the German clergy, who were 
striving to establish their influence over 
Moravia which had been newly converted 
to Christianity. For this reason the Byzantine 
authorities in Constantinople were ready to 
let Moravia adopt the Slav alphabet and 
allow the divine services to be held in Slavonic, 
as Rostislav wished it to be. Therefore they 
responded to Rostislav’s request for help 
in this matter by sending Cyril and his . 
brother Methodius ona mission to Moravia 
in 863. 


For a Right Cause 

It should be emphasized right away that 
Cyril and Methodius went to fulfil a definite 
task in accordance with the Byzantine policy 
and from the very beginning organized their 
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activity with the fervour of Slav enlighteners, 
who were resolved to fight for a just cause— 
a cause which the Moravian people also held 
dear. Unlike the German clergy, who were 
trying to introduce Latin as the official lan- 
guage in Moravia, Cyril and Methodius 
insisted that the Moravians should be educa- 
ted and enlightened in their native tongue. 
They rejected the concept which prevailed at 
that time in West-European clerical circles 
that there were only three sacred languages— 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek, and no other lan- 
guage but these should be used in the divine 
services. 


The two brothers’ dispute with Catholic 
priests in Venice, while they were travelling 
from Moravia to Rome, was a striking 
example of their struggle against the tri- 
linguists in defence of the right of ail nations 
to study and have books 
tongues. 


in their native 
This dispute brought out the pro- 
found erudition, the passion to defend a just 
cause, and the outstanding polemic faculties 
of Cyril, the younger brother, who was not 
by chance called the ‘Philosopher’ by his 
contemporaries. ‘Does not rain come from 
God equally to all, and does not the sun shine 
the same for everybody ? He rejoined in 
reply to his adversaries, who divided langua- 
ges into ‘sacred’ and ‘We 
know,’ he went on, ‘of many nations that 
understand books and praise God in their 
own languages..the Armenians, Persians, 
Ahasga, Sugds, Goths, Avarians, 
Turks, Khazaars, Egyptians. Arabs, Syrians 
and many others.’ Cyril’s words about the 
equal rights of all languages rang out boldly 
and convincingly. His ideas were backed up 
with a great many examples taken from his- 
tory and his arguments caused his opponents 
to fall silent. In those days his words had a 
clearly democratic and even revolutionary 
appeal, when we bear in mind the official 
church dogma of the time, which allowed 
5 


‘ordinary’ ones. 


Iverians, 


no deviation from the traditions 
concepts established and disseminated 
many centuries. 


and 
for 


Methodius—A Worthy Successor 


Cyril’s death in Rome on February l4th, 
869 was a heavy blow to the work ofthe two 
brothers in Moravia, work which had begun 
with great success. Let to struggle alone, 
Methodius had to fight unceasingly against 
the growing opposition of the German priests 
in Moravia, who were striving with all their 
might to prevent the Slav 
ghtenment from spreading in that country. 
Exhausted by continual persecution and 
suffering, Methodius died in Velegrad in 885 
in Moravia, leaving his follower Gorazd to 
continue his work. The German clergy, 
however, did not stop their persecution of 
Methodius’ followers and it 


script and enli- 


was not long 


before they had to leave Moravia. Three of 
them—Kliment, Naoum and _ Angelarii—- 
found refuge in Bulgaria, where the 


Bulgarian Prince Boris gave them a warm 
welcome. 


The arrival of the followers of Cyril and 
Me-hodius took place in one of the most 
important and fateful periods in the historical 
development of our country. In the second 
half of the ninth century, the Bulgarian state 
was already playing a considerable political 
and military role on the Balkan Peninsula. 
Practically all the Slavs of Moesia, Thrace 
anc. Macedonia (the so-called Bulgarian group) 
were living at that time in the territory of the 
Bulgarian state. 


Birth of a Nation 


iIn the second half of the ninth century 
many Slav tribes merged into one nation. 
They assimilated the much smaller tribes of 
Proto-Bulgarians, who had come in the second 
hal? on the seventh century in two groups— 
one headed by Khan Asparouh in North- 
east Bulgaria, and the other by the Proto- 
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Bulgarian leader Kouber in the districts of 
Bitolya and Prilep in Macedonia. In this way 
the merging of Slavs and Proto-Bulgarians 
gave birth, at the end of the eleventh century, 
to the Bulgarian nation. This nation hada 
common lJanguage—Slavonic, which spread to 
all parts of the country, while the language 
of the Proto-Bulgarians gradually disappeared, 
leaving only an insignificant number of words 
in what became the native tongue. Only the 
name of Bulgaria remained as a heritage 
from the Proto-Bulgarians to designate the 
state and the name of Bulgarians, and to 
designate all that went with the forming of 
one common nation. In the late ninth and 
early tenth century, the word Bulgarian was 
already being used in all parts of the state, 
and the old local names of the different Slav 
tribes were gradually disappearing. 


The gradual formation of the Bulgarian 
nationality is also connected with another 
important event in our Medieval history— 
the conversion of the people who lived in 
these lands to Christianity, which took place 
in the reign of Prince Boris (865). As in 
Moravia, the adoption of Christianity in 
Bulgaria required the introduction of the 
Slavonic language for the divine services, the 
opening of Slav schools and the writing of 
books in the Slavonic language. 


Development of Slav Script & Culture 


Prince Boris took advantage of the arrival 
of the followers of Cyril and Methodius in 
Bulgaria. For him they were welcome guests 
for whom, in the words of the author of 
The Life of Kliment he had ‘sought’ and 
‘yearned’. ‘They really carried through what 
Boris had been striving to do. Through the 
efforts of Kliment and Naoum schools were 
opened in Ochrid and Preslav, and in a short 
time a large number of young men were 
instructed in the Slavonic language and 
these spread all over the country as teachers 
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and priests. A great many books were written 
in the Slavonic language, which was under- 
stood by everyone. Thus, in the course of a 
few years, thanks to the tireless work of the 
followers of Cyril and Methodius, the ground 
was prepared in Bulgaria for the rapid deve- 
lopment of the Slav script and culture. At the 
Preslav Council in 893, the so-called ‘Adop- 
tion of Books’ was proclaimed—a decree which 
meant the abolition of Greek as the church 
and state language and its replacement by 
Slavonic, which had already been adopted 
throughout the country. The Preslav Council 
was a clear expression of the newly-formed 
Bulgarian nationality, which was striving to 
create its own Slav education literature and 
culture. 


A Strong Bulgarian State 


In the fulfilment of the important tasks 
assigned to the followers of Cyril and 
Methodius in Bulgaria, a fundamental and 
decisive role was played by the policy that 
was followed in the reign of Prince Boris 
(852-889) and in that of his son, Simeon 
(893-927 )—that of building up a strong Bulga- 
rian state, internally consolidated and cen- 
tralized, Thanks to the support and generous 
assistance of the state the Preslav and Ochrid 
schools were quickly organized and began to 
spread enlightenment and knowledge through- 
out the country. The Detailed Life of Kliment, 
which is our chief source of information about 
this period, gives interesting facts about the 
important role played by the state in this 
great educational and cultural work. From 
the words of the author of The Detailed Life of 
Kliment, it can be seen that from the moment 
of the arrival of Kliment and Naoum in 
Bulgaria, Prince Boris welcomed them most 
heartily and uudertook to care for their sus- 
tenance and welfare, so that they could 
devote themselves entirely to their task “The 
Bulgarian ruler.’ The Life tells us ‘gave them 
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clothes befitting for priests, showered all kinds 
of honours on them, and ordered them to be 
given the lodgings which were set aside for 
his most distinguished friends. He gave them 
an abundance of all that they needed, because 
he knew very well that even the smallest 
care that one had to give to the needs of the 
body diverted one very much from the thought 
of God.’ Proceeding from this point of view, 
which showed that Boris had the foresight of 
a great statesman, he made sure that Kliment 
had splendid conditions in which to work. 
when he sent him to organize education 
in the. remote South-Western parts of 
Bulgaria. 


New Impetus 


Prince Boris’ son, Simeon, who came to 
the throne in 893, continued the policy of 
establishing the Slav script, education and 
literature ever more firmly throughout the 
land. His activity and support gave a strong, 
new impetus to the educational and literary 
work of the Ochrid and Preslav schools. The 
Preslav school began to play a particularly 
important role, since Preslav was the new 
capital of the country. At the beginning of 
the tenth century, there sprang up a circle 
of talented writers there—Konstantin Pre- 
slavski, Chernorizets Hrabr, Yoan Exarch 
and others, who ushered in the dawn.of a 
varied and rich literature. On the orders of 
King Simeon collections of religious and 
secular works. were made in the Slav language, 
the first historical chronicles were written 
and translations of important Byzantine theo- 
logical works were made. 


The creation of the Slav script and its 
dissemination in Bulgaria influenced not only 
the development of official literature in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but also that of 
the so-called ‘apocryphal’ ( forbidden ) 
literature. Whereas the official works reflec- 
ted the predominating ideology of the church 


ae 


and the feudal system, the apocryphal corpo- 
sitions expressed the thoughts and sentim :nts 
of the masses of the people who were figh-ing 
for a better life and social justice. The c:ea- 
tion of the Slav alphabet and literature paved 
the way for the dissemination of the Bogomil 
teaching, which was the most progressive 
socio-religious ideology of the day, an 
ideology which spread not only imside the 
country, but also beyond the frontier: to 
a number of other Balkan and Y est- 
European countries. 


Centre of Slav Literature 


As a result of all these things, Bulgaria 
became the centre of Slav literature and cu ture 
in the tenth century the country waere 
Constantine-Cyril’s work found a solid and 
lasting foundation on which to develop fur.ner. 
It isin this respect that there was a strising 
difference between Bulgaria and Moravie. In 
Moravia the work of the brothers 
Salonica was frustrated and their followers 
were driven out. But in Bulgaria the cause 
for which they were fighting was given zolid 
support and could develop to the greatest 
possible degree that was possible at that 
time. This was due above all to the fact 
that in this country it was backed and c:rec- 
ted by a strong and internally stabilized s:ate, 
the rulers of which were able to pursue a 
well-organized, educational policy. This 
policy corresponded to the tendencies in the 
Bulgarian nationality that had come into 
being in this period, and it answerec the 
requirements of this nationality. The sucess 
of this policy had a tremendous and 
beneficial effect on the entire Bulgcrian 
nation in the Middle Ages. 


zom 


Ottoman Bondage 


The development of Slav literature and 
culture in Bulgaria was thwarted by the five- 
century long Ottoman domination. Daring 
this dark period, however, the people were 
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able to preserve their culture and national 
feelings owing to the very fact that they had 
their own alphabet and literature. It was this 
literary and historic activity, kept alive 
for centuries, which sparked off a strong 
national revival movement towards the end 
of the 18th century. 


Bulgaria finally won freedom from 
Ottoman rule in 1878. This was a period of 
rapid economic and cultural progress, The 
writer and poet Ivan Vazov created an 
entirely new trend in Bulgarian literature, 
especially with his novel Under the Yoke, 
which has been translated into scores of 
languages. 


The literature of any nation might well 
take pride in the heritage left by such talented 
poets and writers as Pencho Slaveikov, Peyo 
Yavorov, Yordan Yovkov and Elin Pelin. 


Post War Development 

In the years following the Second World 
War a profound social and cultural revolution 
was witnessed in Bulgaria. Illiteracy was 
completely liquidated and a dense network 
of educational institutions, technical colleges 
and universities was built up in the country 
asa whole. There are more than 4500 well 
stocked public libraries and reading rooms 
at the inhabited localities andsome 14,000 
amateur art ensembles. The above number 
includes 6,100 choral societies, nearly 4,600 
theatrical and entertainment groups, 400 folk 
song and dance groups, more’ than 1,000 
orchestras, 2,200 dance ensembles, etc. 


In addition to this vast scope of amateur 
art, there are also 42 state dramatic theatres, 
seven symphony orchestras, 2500 cinemas, 
10,000 libraries at the various municipal 
services, factories, etc, with a stock of 
more than 35 million books. The opera 
companies have increased to five. 
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Bulgaria’s cinematography has made 
considerable progress both as regards actors 
and producers. The studios in Sofia produce 
yearly 15 feature films and are planning 
to bring them up to twenty. Many Bulgarian 
feature puppet films and are 
documentaries have won international 
awards, 


lms, 


A Land of Singers 


Over the past decade or so Bulgaria has 
won international distinction as‘a land of sing- 
ers. They are a frequent feature on the most 
exclusive stages in the world. Boris Hristov 
gained fame when Chaliapine was among us 
no more, Another distinguished Bulgarian, 
Nikolai Gyaourov, is basso of the Scala in 
Milan and of the Sofia State Opera House. 
Others who have gained world fame are 
Elena Nikolai, Raina Kabaivanska, Todor 
Mazarov, Dimiter Uzunov, Nikola Nikolov, 
Nikola Gyuzelev. 


Universal Education 


Today all children beatween the age of 
seven and sixteen are not only obliged to 
go to school by law, but the system has 
actually been able to accommodate them in 
both urban and rural areas. Even the most 
out of the way inhabited localities have 
their schooling facilities. . 


95% of the boys and girls finishing the 
8-grade elementary school go to high school 
and a large number of high school graduates 
continue their studies at the universities and 
technical colleges. Bulgaria now has a univer 
sity enrolment of 83,000 (a country with a 
population of 8°4 millions). 


Some 2100 foreign students have come for 


their university studies to Bulgaria from nearly 


80 different countries. This has given Bulgaria 
one of the leading places inthe world in per 
capita high school and university graduates 
and educational institutions have trained a 
large army of highly skilled and experienced 
specialists for every branchof Bulgaria's 
rapidly developing national economy. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


The blue-print of the “Ramakrishna 
Prachar ( Preaching )” or the Ramakrishna 
Mission was prepared on Ist May, 1897, at 
the house of Balaram Bose in Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. The Swami was the architect. 


A mixed meeting of monk and lay disciples 
of Shree Ramakrishna was arranged that 
memorable afternoon. In the inaugural speech 
at the meeting the Swami said ; 


‘The conviction has grown in my mind 
after allmy travels in various lands that 
no great cause can succeed without an 
organisation. In a country like ours, 
however, it does not seem quite practicable 
to me to start an organisation at once with 
a democratic basis or work by general 
voting. se os For this reason it is 
is necessary to have a dictator for this 
society. 


“Let this association be named after him, 
in whose name, indeed, we have embraced 
the monastic life ... ... ... 7 


At the second meeting on 5th May, the 
aims, working methods and duties of the 
association were, after discussion, finalized 
as follows ; 


“The aim of the association is to preach 
the truths which Sree Ramakrishna has, 
for the good of humanity, preached and 
demonstrated by practical application in 
his own life, and to help others to put these 
truths into practice in their lives for their 
temporal. mental and spiritual advance- 
ment.” 


In his message Shree Ramakrishna 
stressed that, underlying the different religious 
forms of the world, there existed an eternal 
universal religion. To work out its truth 
in practice, he inaugurated a movement for 
the establishment of fellowship among the 
followers of different religions. It naturally 
followed, therefore, that the duty of this newly 
formed association, named after the saint, 
was to conduct “in the right spirit” the activi- 
ties of the movement of which the saint 
was the father. 


The association formulated its method of 
work on the following lines ; 


Its primary burden of duty was to train 
such men as could, in their turn, educate the 
masses. The aim of the education was to 
impart knowledge of humanities and sciences 
for their overall welfare, both material and 
spiritual, 


Secondly, it was agreed that the association 
would provide and encourage arts and indus- 
tries. 


Thirdly, it would undertake to introduce 
and spread generally the Vedantic and 
other religious ideas in elucidation of the life 
of Shree Ramakrishna. 


Its work was also to be shared between 
two departments ; one to work for India and 
the other for foreign countries. The Indian 
work Department would be responsible for 
establishing Maths and Ashramas for the 
training of monks of the Order and also of 
house-holder devotees. On completion of 
this training, they would devote themselves 
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to educate the masses by going about from 
one province to another. 


The Foreign Work Department would send 
abroad trained members of the Order’ to 
bring about a closer relation and better 
understanding between the Ashramas estab- 
lished in India with these established in 
foreign lands’. It would also establish new 
centres, 


The Swami became the first General 
President of the association. Swami Brahma- 
nanda was elected the President of the 
Calcutta centre with Swami Jogananda 
as his assistant. The secretariat of the 
association was manned by some house- 
holder disciples. Until the Swami left again 
for the West in 1899, he generally used 
to attend the weekly meetings of the 
association held on Sundays. 


This however, is not the beginning of 
the Ramakrishna Order. It merely re- 
presents the earliest thought on the care 
for a methodical growth of the sapling 
that germinated earlier. 


Actually the seed was sown in the 
Cossipore garden house in 1886. Before 
he passed away, Shree Ramakrishna 
initiated eleven monk disciples and perhaps 
a house-holder devotee into his Order and 
gave them ochre robes, each apiece. The 
Swami headed the list of the monk disciples. 
The first Math of the Order, therefore, 


started in that garden house in 1836. 


This monastery, consisting of a dilapitated 
rented house at 80 Cossipore Road in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, was unique in one sense. 
For the first time in India cultured and 
educated youngmen in a body joined a 
religious Order. For the first time, they, in a 
body, devoted themselves entirely to a form 
of spiritual discipline and also to work together 
for attaining self-realization. 
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The two ardent house-holder disciplies of 
Shree Ramakrishna, Surendranath Mitra 
and Balaram Bose, offered to meet the 


-expenses of the monastery. But the doles 


were loan and irregular, largely by force of 
circumstances. The monks carried no reserves. 
As a result, their existence at times became 
precarious. In fact, they frequently faced 
starvation. Clothing ‘was niggardly ;` there 
was only one piece of robe which was shared 
by ali. Any one going out of doors was 
using it, Yet undaunted those young monks 
continued to carry out their spiritual pursuit. 
They starved but never begged. But the 
situation changed completely when both 
benefactors died, in quick. succession, in 
April-May, 1890. 


This first Math or monastery of the: order 
was removed from Cossipore to a rented 
house at Alambazar, a neighbouring area, 
in November 1891. There it stood in a poor 
condition for about seven years. When the 
blueprint of the Ramakrishna Association 
was finalized in 1897, the Swami looked for a 
suitable site for the Math. Eventually he 
selected seven acres of land at Belur near 
Bally in Howrah right on the Ganges, and 
the sale agreement was drawn up on 
February 3, 1898, It was bought with Miss 
Muller’s donation of Rs. 39,000/~-. 


When this plot of land was acquired, it 
was considered desirable to remove the Alam- 
bazar Math to a place close to it. Moreover, 
the great earthquake of 1897 had rendered 
the building of the Math precarious, conse- 
quently it was removed to Nilambar 
Mukherjee’s garden house at Belur on 13th 
February, 1898. The final move to a Shrine 
constructed on the selected plot. of land was 
made on 2nd January, 1899. There it stood 
for well over three decades until the present 
great temple, dedicated to Shree Ramakrishna, 
was built. 
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Not only was the original Belur shrine 
built by the generous donation of Mrs. Ole 
Bull, but an endowment for the monastery 
was also provided by it. She must therefore 
be remembered with respect and affection by 
those who love the Association. She provided 
the vital sunshine and essential nourishment 
to the sapling of the Ramakrishna Order. 


But things had to wait before the great 
mausoleum designed to commemorate the 
saint was built. The foundation stone was 


laid by Swami Shibananda, the then 
President of the Ramakrishna Order. on 13th 
March, 1929. But adequate funds to 


undertake the great project was nowhere 
in sight. It came ultimately in 1934 in 
the form of a princely donation by another 
American woman, a Miss Helen F. Rubel. 
The gift covered a very large proportion 
of the colossal cost of eight lakhs, even 
though the materials were purchased at 
concessional rate. Currently this stupen- 
dous structure must be valued at many 
times its pre-war concessional cost. 


A combination of Rajput and Moghul 
style of architecture carved in Chunar pink 
stone, the beautiful mausoleum was consecrat- 
ed in 1938, But whether the saint or the 
Swami, had they been alive to see it, 
would have been pleased with this show- 
place was a different matter. Was it not 
the Swami’s ardent desire that this Math 
would become a living centre of learning 
and ‘Sadhana’, and not a dead museum ? 


At Madras a small beginning was made 
in March 1897 with Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda atthe helm. But the Math’s financial 
position became so precarious in six months 
time that the Swami suggested its removal 
to Ramnad where it could survive under the 
direct patronage af the Maharaja, a devotee. 
Fortunately, however, the Math gradually 
eked out its existence with local help and, in 
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the course of half a century, a strong network 
has covered the whole of Madras, Andhra, 
Kerala and Mysore states. The number of 
centres by 1957 rose to 23 and by 1965 
to 26. 3 


From its very inception the Ramakrishna 
Association had necessarily a dual character. 
This duality ensued from the inherent distinc- 
tion between the Math and the Mission. 
Though they belong to the same Order, 
their entities are different, 


While the Maths have nothing to do with 
worldly affairs, social activity is the life of 
the Missions. The monks do their meditation, 
their ‘tapasya’, in the Maths for the purpose 
of self-realization, away from the madding 
crowd. The Mission. on the other hand, 
is the front through which both the monks and 
the house-holder devotees contact the world. 
It is the agency through which all social 
activities and welfare work are carried out 
The Missions run hospitals, schools. and relief 
projects. and conduct cultural affairs and 
religious lecture and preaching. 


The original motto of the Association. as 
dictated by the Swami, was ‘Work is 
worship” as against Buddhists’ motto of 
“Work and worship”. But the Associations 
motto has sustained quite an appreciable 
change over the last half-century. Today, 
monks have greater personal freedom. They 
can either do some social work or can 
abandon it altogether. 


On principle, the Maths are run, or 
should be run, only with devotional offer- 
ings of the devotees. But the missions got 
their funds from various sourcess including 
public and Government donations and reve- 
nues accrued from commercial transactions, 
But in regard to these principles there 
has always been a mix-up. The confusion 
does not lie only in respect of the sources 
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of revenue but also concerning the respec- 
tive spheres of activity. Moreover, from 
almost the begining the Maths have been 
referred to as missions and vice versa. 
And, this indiscriminate use of the terms 
still continues. 


On top of this, there are numerous 
institutions all over the country carrying 
the names of Shree Ramakrishna, Shree 
Sharada Devi (consort of the saint), and the 
Swami without any affiliation to the Rama- 
krishna Math or Mission, The trio is 
indiscriminately used as a trade name. In 
some cases, these unattached institutions 
are run by some ex-monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order and thus it makes the confusion of 
the public worse confounded, 


As the father of the Math and the 
Mission, the Swami drafted rules for the 
guidance of both. The rules for the Mission 
were somewhat scrappy, but these for the 
Math were very elaborate, These are known 
as “The Belur Math Rules’ and the monks 
of the Order are expected to abide by them 
religiously. To the Swami the Math was 
apparently the highest sanctuary where 
members of the Order could achieve perfec- 
tion. The Mission perhaps was a field where 
ample training in the Vedanta in practical 
life gave one an access to the world of the 
Math. The two together forms a complete 
unit, one serving as complementary to the 
other. 


“The Belur Math Rules’ are exhaustive and 
they are still considered as imperative and 
binding to the entire organisation. Leaving 
out therefore those of these rules which have 
little significance to the publie, it is important 
to know others to have an insight into the 
organisation. They will give a clear indication 
of what the Order. particularly the Math, 
stands for ; 


(1) The Math is established to work out 


, 
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one’s own liberation, and to train 
oneself to do good to the world in 
every way, along the lines laid down 
by Bhagavan Shree Ramakrishna. 


(2) Such Maths must be founded all over 
the world. In some country only 
Spirituality is needed; in others 
some amount of material comfort 
is extremely necessary. 


(3) The Math will not pay much atten- 
tion to social reforms. 


(4) The Math on no account be reduced 
to a Thakurbari (a mere temple) 
of the babaji. In other words, the 
Order will not succumb to the in- 
activity and insipidity born out of 
traditional devotionalism. 


Incorporated in these rules is the chief 
vow of the members of the Order. It is 
this, every single person should be helped to 
attain the right to ‘Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha’ meaning in that order virtue, 
‘wealth, legitimate enjoyment and spiritual 
liberation. According to the Swami, the 
root of all misery in India lies in ‘the wide 
gulf between the lower and the upper classes’. 
This difference will have to be removed if 
we want to stand on our own feet. But this 
elass distinction is not the same as caste 
distinction, and they do not necessarily reci- 
procate. The object of the Order is therefore 
not to destroy cast distinction, but to equalize 
the distinction of privileges. Political sagacity 
can hardly achieve this, since politics is nothing 
but a struggle between the privileged and 
the non-privileged classes ; and, all struggles 
merely end in bitterness. 


To achieve this equalization, preachers 
must be sent to all places to give the masses 
education and religious teaching. And educa- 
tion duly conceived and imparted, is the only 
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thing which can bring about the desired 


result. 


re 


x 


r _ 


The organisation of the Math was legalised 
by a Debottar Trust Deed - executed on 
January 30 and registered on February ° 6, 
1901. The trustees comprised the eleven 
direct disciples of Shree Ramakrishna 
mentioned in the appendix. From among 
themselves they were to elect a President 
who would hold office for a period of two 
years. Swami Brahmananda was elected 
the first President on February 12, 1901. 
Apparently the Swami was not interested in 
this office; he was more eager to give 
the organisation a proper shape from out- 
side. 


The President is the supreme head of the 
Order. He is the spiritual preceptor of the 
monks and novices and also of the house- 
holder devotees. Although the original 
intention was to limit the tenure of this 
highest office to a period of two years, an 
extention of the term seemed desirable in 
the long run. It was more so in the case 
of the first President not only for his unequall- 
ed spiritual genius, ‘but also for his extra- 
ordinary administrative ability. But for his 
able care, the baby organisation would not 
have become healthy and steady. So the 
first President continued to hold the reins 
upto 10th April, 1922, on which date he 
passed away. 


The next three Presidents were also direct 
disciples of Shree Ramakrishna and their 
successive tenure ended about mid-1938. 


_ Then came the second generation of Presidents 


as they were disciples of these monks who 
were directly initiated by the saint. The 
present President, Swami Madhabananda is 
eighth in the list, 


The Secretaryship of the Math-President 
is the next exalted office. In fact, it is the 
6 
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other name for vice-presidentship. A lift to 


the supreme position from this stepping 
stone in course of time follows as a 
corollary. 


Although the organisation of the Math 
was legalised in 1901 during the Swami’s 
lifetime, the Mission was not separated and 
lagalised until 1909. The Memorandum of 
Association ofthe Mission was based on the 
brief rules drafted by the Swami. Eight of the 
Belur Math Trustees were its promoters. To 
understand its aim and its working, it is 
necessary to examine the essentials- of its 
objective as included in this document. 
They are ; 


(1) To impart and promote the study of the 
Vedanta and its principles as prono- 
unced by Shree Ramakrishna and practi- 
cally illustrated by his own life, and 
comparative theology in its widest form. 

(2) To impart and promote the study of 
Arts, Sciences and Industries. 

(3) Tc carry on educational work among the 
masses. 


(4) To establish, maintain, carry on and 
assist schools, colleges, orphanages, 
workshops, laboratories, hospitals, dispen- 
saries, houses for infirm, the invalid and 
afflicted, famine relief works, and other 
educational and charitable works and 


institutions of a like nature. 


To print and publish and to sell or 
distribute gratuiously or otherwise jour- 
nals, periodicals, books or leaflets 
that the Association may think desirable 
for the promotion of its objects. 


(5) 


To incorporate any institutions, societies 
or associations having objects wholly or 
in part similar to any of these of the 


Association, and cooperate with any 
person or persons in aid of such 
objects. 


922 


The Mission may, therefore, be called 
tne Service Department of the Order, Its 
sole aim is to do welfare work for the 
masses, 


-` The number of Maths and Missions esta- 
blished over these sixty odd years is imposing. 
In 1965 it stands as follows : Math Centre : 64 
Mission Centre: 71. 


Out of these 135, 98 are established 
in India and the balance 37 outside. 
Areawise they are distributed in the following 
manner : 


(Within India) Math 


West Bengal 22 14 
Assam 4 
Bihar 6 
Orissa 2 
Uitar Pradesh 6 
Delhi l 
Punjab l — 
1 
l 
8 
2 
I 
1 


Mission 


Rajasthan 
Gujarat 
Maharashtra 
Madras 
Andhra 
Kerala 

Mysore 
(Qutside India) 
E. Pakistan 8 

Burma |} 2 

France l — 
Ceylon i 

Malaysia l 

Fij l 

Mauritius l = 
Switzerland — l 
England — | 
Argentina — l 
U.5. A. —- 10 





71 64 
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The total number of monks and novices has 
now touched 700, and they come mostly from 
Bengal and South India. Perhaps monks, 
novices and centres of the Order have grown 
proportionately in each area with the apparent 
exception of Uttar Pradesh. Although there 
is a large number of Maths and Missions in 
this state, it has hardly produced any monk. 
There is also a sprinkling of monks from Orissa, 
Andhra and Maharashtra. 


The exact number of house-holder devotees 
is difficult to estimate. Perhaps it varies with 
changes in the economic and political climate 
of the country.—Recognition of Shree Rama- 
krishna as a spiritual guide among any 
community other than the Hindus is appre- 
ciably lacking. Even to the average educated 
Hindus what Shree Ramakrishna stands for 
is not clear. Heis generally regarded just 
as another ‘sadhaka’ or worshipper of Kali, 
and a mystic like saint Ramaprasad who, 
too, was born in Bengal about a century 
earlier, 


To the average Hindu the Mission or the 
Math (he does not know the distinction 
either ) is nothing more than a—Thakurbari’. 
despite the Swami’s ardent desire to preveni 
the growth of such an undesirable notion 
The ‘person’ has gradually superseded the 
ideas he preached, and it is tending to end 
in a lip-deep homage to be paid to ‘The 
Thakur and the Mother.? Their joint 
photograph, generally coloured, eommands a 
better sale now than ever. The taxi-drivers 
mentality, that an accident will be avoidec 
if this photo is kept in the vehicle, rules ever 
the educated mind. 


As the greatest interpreter of Shree Rama 
krishna the Swami must have foreseen 1 
clearly that such a development was inevitable 
unless the saint’s ideals were carried intc 
practice. The Missions would change tc 
prayerhalls or temples and the monks woulc 
become toll collectors and priests. Therefore 
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his was a clarion call, in the name of the 
_saint, to his conntrymen to throw themselves 
‘into ‘Karma-yoga’ or action. To his brother- 
monks his instructions were to give up the 
idea of personal salvation as a recluse which 
was so long dominating the mental sphere 
of Indian monks. Instead, he asked them 
to follow the motto of ‘work is worship’ and 
he asserted that self-realization would come 
that way. From the Vedanta in practical 
life as worked in the Mission, the monk would 
soon move to the world of the Vedanta in 
spiritual life in the Math. 

But the Swami’s message must not be 
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mistaken for humanism, the ruling religious 
sentiment of the West. Humanism induces 
social services as a cultural pattern. There it 
is guided by economic sanctions and social 
moral codes. But the Swami’s message repre- 
sents the doctrine of the Vedanta in which 
no distinction is made between God and His 
creation, the two are considered identical. 
While social service in the West is a service 
rendered to ‘others’, there is no question of 
‘helping others’ in the Ramakrishna Mission 
work. Here through work the worker 
merely helping himself and is paving 
his way to self-realization. 


GANDHIJ’S WAR TIME ECONOMY DIET 


P. M. MATHEWS 


In the HARIJAN of January, 25th, 1942 
Gandhiji offers certain considered suggestions 
for food economy in view ofthe threatened 
shortage, and as a training for emergencies 
which may arise at any time. I quote 
the relative paragraphs, and offer a few 
comments. 


“The greatest need of the immediate pre- 
sent is to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
There is already scarcity in the land both of 
_food and clothing. As the war progresses, both 
the scarcities must increase. The well-to-do 
may not feel the pinch as yet or at all, but the 
poor are feeling it now. The well-to-do live on 
the poor. There is no other way. What is 
then their duty ? He who saves, gains as much; 
that is to say, he producesas much. Hence 


those who feel for the poor, those who would 
be one with them, must curtail their wants. 
There are many ways. I shall only mention 
some here. There is much, too much food 
caten and wasted by the well-to-de. 


“Use one grain at a time. Chapati, rice 
and pulses, milk, ghee, gud, and oil are used 
in ordinary households besides vegetables and 
fruit. I regard this as an unhealthy combi- 
nation. Those who get animal protein in the 
shape of milk, cheese, eggs, or meat need not 
use pulses at all. The poor people get only 
vegetable protein. If the well-to-do give 
up pulses and oils, they set free these 
two essentials for the poor who get 
neither animal protein nor animal fat. 
Then the grain eaten should not be 
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sloppy. Half the quantity suffices when it is 
eaten dry and not dipped in any gravy. It is 
well to eat it with raw salads such as onion 
carrot, radish, salad leaves, tomatoes. An 
aunce or two of salads serves the purpose of 
eight ounces of cooked vegetables. Chapatis 
or bread should not be eaten with milk. To 
begin with, one meal may be raw vegetables 
and chapati or bread, and the other cooked 
vegetables with milk or curds. 


“Sweet dishes should be eliminated 
aitogether ; Instead, gud or sugar in small 
quantities may be taken with milk or bread 
or by itself. 

“Fresh fruit is good to eat, but only a little 
is necessary to give tone to the system. It is 
an expensive article, and an over-indulgence 
by the well-to-do has deprived the poor and 
the ailing of an article which they need much 
more than the well-to-do. 


“Any medical man who has studied the 
science of dietetics will certify that what 
I have suggested can do no harm to. the 
body ; on the contrary, it must conduce to 
better health.” 


Several statements in this quotation deserve 
emphasis. First is the statement that food 
taken in excess of actual requirement for repair 
and energy is as much food actually wasted. 
Excess food is not only wasted food, but this 
excess also places atax on the organs of 
digestion, detoxication, and elimination, pro- 
dicing premature exhaustion, with such 
developments as diabetes, nephritis, and 
auto-intoxication. 


Another economy recommendation is that 
half the quantity of grain as wheat or rice will 
meet the food purposes when not taken in 
sloppy form. Cooked or baked grains when 
teken as near dry as possible must then be 
masticated and moistened with saliva to be 
swallowed. This resultsin better digestion, 
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and therefore less food provides the needed 
energy. 


Gandhji suggests that an ounce or two of” 


raw salad vegetables is worth eight ounces of 
cooked vegetables. This applies particularly 
to their vitamin and mineral values. There is 
also something vital in raw fruit and vegetables 
which is destroyed by cooking. For this 
reason itis desirable that some uncooked raw 
fruit and vegetables be taken daily. India 
needs to make more extensive use of such raw 
uncooked foods. 


The elimination of sweet dishes as advo- 
cated would greatly relieve the stress upon the 
pancreas and liver imposed by the average 
Indian diet, and thus reduce the incidence 
of diabetes. 


‘It is in regard to Gandhiji’s statement 
about fruit, he writes: “Fresh fruit is good 
to eat, but only a little is necessary to give 
tone, to the system”. Writing about - fruits 
and berries in his book “Food”, Sir Robert 
McCarrison states: Fruits contain much 
mineral salts of the alkaline kind which 
keep the blood pure and prevent it becoming 
acid and sour. Fruits are most useful in 
keeping the bowels healthy and active. 


Man’s physical structure indicates that he 
is intended to be a frugivorous creature. His 


natural food, the food on which he can be at © 


his best, is fruit, nuts, milk, and the more 
succulent vegetables. Cereals would be better 
introduced as additional rather than basic 
to the diet because of their strongly acid-ash- 
forming tendency. On the other hand, the 
fruits and vegetables are rich in the alkali 
minerals. ‘The importance of this difference 
will be recognized when itis recalled that 
most of our ailments and all our pains, except 
those due to accident, are of acid origin. 
Obviously there would be less pain, and more 
enjoyment of the life, ifwe keep more defi- 
nitely on the alkaline side. This necessitates 
more fruit and vegetables, with proportionately 
less of the acid-tending cereals. The normal 
proportion is four parts of the alkaline-fruit 


and vegetables to one of acid, which includes? 


all other food. This would be the diet of 


health economy, and should be made econo-" 


micaliy within the reach of all, in a well- 
organised world. Under existing emergency 
Gandhiji has advocated a very rational and 
possible food economy. His suggestions merit 
careful study and application. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION 
R. S. VARMA 


1 


1. COLLEGE EDUCATION 


We have had big colleges but now the 
times have changed and there is a growing 
need for small colleges with restricted number 
of students. The optimum number I feel 
is 600 students with about a hundred teachers. 
The ratio between the teachers and students 
in some advanced countries is 1: 4 but in 
a country like ours where education is fast 
expanding and the number of students increa- 
sing day by day we should be satisfied 
with the ratio 1:6, There should be more 
of personal contact between the teachers 
and students, which is so important in raising 
- the standard of education as well as inculcating 
in the students a proper sense of discipline. 
With the feelings af warm affection towards 
his students the teacher can take better 
care of their moral and physical well-being 
through various extra-curricular activities 
but it becomes difficult, distant and impersonal 
if the ratio is anything more than this. 


A teacher -should be imbued with the 
desire of training good citizens able to 
shoulder their responsibilities squarely in the 
changed circumstances when the ideals of 
education have undergone sufficient modifica- 
tion. Those who have tried and failed in 
every other walk of life and as a last resort 
have taken, to teaching seldom prove good 
teachers and often fail to discharge their 
duties to the nation and society. Those who 
love teaching and have opted for it volunta- 
rily having a high sense of dignity in the 
profession do far more than-their capacity 
and circumstances allow. They are an asset 
to this noble profession and the society has 
a duty to do all for their well-being. 


2. MORALE IN ORGANIZATION 


An organization where the people fee 
frustrated, have little or no opportunitie: 
of promotion and their morale consequently 
is low, is doomed to disintegrate sooner o 
later. Avenues of promotion elicit =fficiency 
and hard work and foster a feeling of devotior 
and dedication to the organization which lead, 
to its prosperity and popularity. | 


Teachers who have an onerous job o! 
training the future citizens should ve giver 
ample opportunities of rising higher anc 
higher to avert the feeling of discor.tentmen 
which might develop into an aversior for th 
job itself and tell upon their efficiency crushin; 
all ambition in life, and leaving no incentiv 
for improvement. 













They must be allowed, rather ercouragec 
to seek better opportunities wherever possibl 
and there should be no restriction on the 
number of applications they are permitted tc 
make in a year. A discontentea teache: 
groaning under the impression that opportu 
nity for his betterment has been denied him o 
a piece of injustice whether real or imaginary 
has been done him fails to put his heart ir 
his work and does it in bad humour. All the 
time bewailing his lot he infects others alsc 
and vitiates the whole atmosphere. It is 
therefore, in the interest of the colleges tha 
they allow the teachers to attempt and scel 
better opportunities without put‘ing an 
obstacles in their way. The feeling cf content 
ment always wins loyalty and promotes < 
healthy spirit of cheerfulness among the 
teachers, | 


In a democratic and secular state the 


, 
' 
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‘teacher has added responsibilities as he is the 
custodian of the civilization which is a thing 
of mind rather than of material adjuncts to 
the physical side of living. The teacher 
should be above current controversies but 
should not be penalized for his political ideals 
or religious beliefs. However, politics, in the 
sense the common people understand it, should 
be kept away from the precincts of educational 
institutes. 


Teachers should have all freedom to form 


lassociation to raise their academic standard 
nd defend their rights whenever there is any 
ransgression in their domain. Regular meet- 
ngs of the teachers’ association should be 
eld to discuss matters of academic importance 
nd the problems they face in the daily 
ischarge of their duties. 




















In the days of participative management 
hen warkers and convicts play an active 
art in the management of their affairs 
ogether with the authorities, the teachers also 
hould be given representation on the Govern- 
ng Council of the college. Teachers’ re- 
resentation becomes all the more important 
s very often the educational institutions are 
ontrolled by men who are far removed from 
eaching and have very little idea about 
he work of a teacher. The teachers’ re- 
resentative should be an experienced, 
ourageous and self-reliant person able to 
xpound the cause of the teachers in the 
ost reasonable terms to convince the autho- 
ities. He need not be defiant or quarrelsome 
hich are aften misconstrued for boldness, 
or a yeseman to the authorities, acquiescing 
every decision right or wrong taken 
y them. 


The teachers should not be unnecessarily 
epressed znd persecuted nor should they be 
o much overworked as to leave them no time 
or keeping themselves in touch with the 
‘ecent work in the subjects that they teach. 
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This often makes them feel harassed and 
consequently they fail to inspire their students 
with a sense of the intellectual delights to be 
obtained from new understanding and new 
knowledge. This explains the need for in- 
service training to the teachers. The training 
helps them refresh their knowledge and 
acquaint themselves with the latest techniques 
in the field of teaching. All facilities and 
encouragement should be provided to the 
teachers to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties for training. The in-service training 
provides an invaluable opportunity to the 
teachers from different parts of the country 
to assemble at one place, live there together 
for a few weeks, exchange ideas and discuss 
their problems collectively, Thus it opens 
new vistas before them, fills them with high 
inspiration and fosters feelings of national 
integration. 


3. TIME TABLE 

The aim of college education should be to 
provide guidance to the students for study 
and not trying to teach them everything in 
the class room. They must be encouraged 
to study at home and in the library and the 
class room should only be used for discussing 
their difficulties and suggesting their solutions. 
Hence the time table should be so framed as to 
leave the students ample time for study outside 
the class room. 


The duration of the periods should be 
fifty-minutes with a break of ten minutes 
after each period to enable the students to go' 
from one class room to another, take a glass 
of water or ease themselves. 


The teachers also should be given full 
academic freedom in framing the courses 
and syllabus; they should not be given a 
rigid readymade syllabus framed by people 
away from the college, which they have simply 
to execute in the classroom as best as they can. 
I feel, a brief outline of the course should be 
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chalked out in consultation with the teacher/ 
teachers who teach the subject and then they 
should be left alone to fill up the gaps in the 
way they like. This active participation of 
the teachers in syllabus-making will enhance 
their confidence and generate among them 
a sense of dignity and responsibility. More- 
over, when they have to search out material 
for teaching the course, the outline of which 
. has been framed by them, they enjoy the 
exertion, and it develops a feeling of emula- 
tion among the members of the department 
which draws the best out of them. 


The teachers should also have the 
freedom of judging the progress made by the 


students under them in the way they think . 


best. Periodic class ‘tests should be given 
by the teacher to his group to keep .the 
students active, alert and attentive. Rigidity 
in syllabus, method of teaching and testing, 
and’ marking assignments etc., should be 
avoided. The whole’ thing should have a 
happy flexibility about it for effective and 
purposeful teaching. 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, is a well-known saying but very often the 
educationists lose sight of it and try to cram 
the pupils with all facts leaving them little 
time for recreation and enjoyment. Academic 
attainments are not all in all. Education 
should aim at developing an allround per- 
sonality in all its aspects—mental, moral and 
physical. For this the time-table should 
leave the Saturdays off and the time should 
be employed in promoting literary and 
cultural activities among the students. 


Every College should have a literary 
society, which should organize competitions 
in essay writing, short-story-writing, play- 
writing etc. from time to time and should 
provide guidance and encouragement to one 
and all with an eye for locating talent. 
Debates and music competitions may be 
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held on alternate Saturdays class-wise to 
provide opportunity to a larger number of 
students. Inter-class. competitions may be 
held once a month with a view to trainirg 
the competitors to face a larger audience and 
learning from their seniors. 


The students should also have a dramatic 
club and under its auspices they shoud 
produce plays now and then. Competitions 
may be organized here and prizes be awarded 
to best directors, producers and actors etc. 
and arrangement, if possible, should be made 
for imparting them advanced training in 
dramatics. 


4. COURSES IN HUMANITIES 
Engineering and Science colleges should 
have a fairly big department of Humanities 
teaching all the important subjects like the 
lnaguages, history and culture, and social, 
mental and and moral sciences. 
At present we lay too much emphasis: 
on ieaching English and it has its reasons, : 
but do we do justice to its teaching ? The 
knowledge of a language comprises four: 
skills—skill in reading, writing, speaking and 
understanding it. For a very long time reading, 
writing and understanding have been given 
more weight and little effort has been made 
in developing skill in speaking English 
fluently with correct stress and intonation. 
Now spoken English is being given. 
due importance and its utility has been ` 
recognized all over the country, but 
the division of English into written and spoken | 
is unscientific, unjustified and untenable. | 


We should give equal importance to all the 


four aspects of language learning and students 
should be trained in all of them. 

Besides a comprehensive course in English 
language which happens to be the medium 
of higher studies especially in the field of 
science and technology, other Indian and 
foreign languages should also find place in the | 
syllabus. | 
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Those interested in literature should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of studying it 
even in a technical college. Courses in 
‘English — literature/comparative literature 
‘should be open to the students who wish to 
enjoy the best specimens of language that is 
literature. 


Our students, especially those in technical 


colleges, very often do not have even the 


rudimentary knowledge about Indian culture | 


and civilization, art and literature, history 
and politics, and philosophy and religion ; in 
other words they are ignorant of our glorious 
inheritance and find themselves in a sad plight 
when they go abroad or meet a foreigner in 
their own country. The Humanities Depart- 
ment should lay special emphasis on these 
subjects and arrange extension lectures on 
topics of current interest to widen the mental 
horizon of our students and make them full 
citizens, not only lop-sided technicians and 
scientists cut off from the past and oblivious 
of their duties to the society at large. 


Religious discourses may also be held 
occasionally to „provide the students an 
opportunity of listening to religious teachers 
of different faiths. These have a salutary 
effect in awakening and strengthening 
confidence in the young citizens to shoulder 
their responsibilities with vigour and zeal and 
exert themselves wholeheartedly to root out 
corruption which is so rampant in our public 
life these days. 


Courses in Humanities should be given 
their due importance and may be spread 
evenly over the whole period of five years that 
a student spends in a technical college. 


5. STUDENTS’ STRIKES 


A few words about the students strike and 
I shall have finished my observations. Strike 
which had an association with the labour- 
world in the past now seems to have 
established a permanent relationship with the 
student-world. 
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Much ink has been spilt over expounding 
the causes of strikes and suggesting their 
remedies by one and all connected with 
education in any capacity but the sum and 
substance of all that has been said remains 
that there should be close relationship 
between the teachers and students. Teachers 
should be anxious about the welfare of 
their students, be ready to solve their 
problems and help them in pursuing their 
studies smoothly. The day the teachers 
confine themselves to classroom relationship 
with the students, and have no concern about 
them outside, the seeds of disaffection are 
sown that lead to strikes which have some 
very trivial cause to start with. Strikes can 
be wiped off completely if the college 
authorities through the teachers develop close 
personal relations with the students and 
provide them guidance and assistance in 
solving their problems which are manifold 
In our day. 


The teachers should be more concerned 
about finding a lasting solution to this problem 
as they are the worst victims of these strikes. 
During the strike days the students enjoy 
holidays but the teachers have to attend 
college regularly and when the session is 
extended to compensate for the loss of studies 
by the number of days the students have been 
on strike, it is again the teachers who are the 
sufferers. 


Thus as the teachers have to bear the 
brunt of students’ strikes, they must be 
cautious to nip them in the bud and never let 
them gather strength and consequently 
become uncontrollable and disruptive of 
normal life in colleges. 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried 
to put forward my views on college 
education—its organisation and problems— 
and have ventured a few suggestions here and 
there which may well merit the consideration 
by those charged with the responsibility of 
running educational institutions in the country. 


EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 
NIRMAL K. GHOSH 


[ Contd. from previous Issue J 


The total number of shareholders as in 
February 1969, is 734, amongst which only 
twenty hold 3,63,200 shares valued at 
Rs. 36°32 lakhs out of the total share capital 
of Rs. 67°00 lakhs. The details of such hol- 


dings are given below :— 


1. Davenport & Co. 
Private Ltd. 


2. Life Insurance Corpo- 


Rs. 11°30 Lakhs 


ration of India ee Oe say 
3.. Amexo Nominees 
= Private Ltd. | 3 O28: i 
4, Bank of Baroda Ltd. a Oe: ax 
5. Bank of Baroda on a/c 
Investment Corporation 
of India a VIL x 
6. London & Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. ie F20 x; 
7. Punjab National Bank 
-= (Brabourne Rd. & Lyons 
Range Branches) » 132 3 
8. W.S. Cressell & Co. 
Pvt. Ltd. » 1L'84 4, 
9, Eastern Bank Ltd. as 
Trustees of Mrs. Hem- 
priya Pandey and Miss 
Lalita Kumari Pandey » 100 ;, 
10. Guardian Trust and New 
i Zealand Ins. Ltd. i OF g 
11. New India Assurance 
Ltd. E) 0°47 39 
12. Pradeep Kumar 
Jhunjunwalla a 036 is 
13. Central Bank of India Ltd „ O'21 ,, 


14. Industrial Investment 


Trust Ltd. » O20 , 
15. Bank of India Ltd. » OD: 4; 
16. British India General 
Ins. Ltd. o OG. os, 
17. India Re-Insurance 
Corpn. Ltd. » O14 , 
18. Jay Bharat Insurance 
_Co. Ltd. s O13 , 
19. India Hotel Ltd. gw. OJO x 
20. Dalhousie Holdings Ltd. ., 0:06 ,, 


Total : Rs. 36:32 Lakhs. 


It is the established convention that the 
Managing Agents should have control over a 
good proportion of the total shares. In the 
above case it will be seen that Bajorias have 
very little stake of their own in the 
financial structure of the Company. 


The Balance Sheet of the Company as on 
31.3.1962, was as follows : (figures in lakhs of 


rupees) : 


Liabilities Assets 
Share Capital 67:00 Fixed 91°54 
Reserve and i Current Assets 


Special Reserve 35°74 (e.g. loans, 


Provision for Advances, 
Taxation etc. 28°80: Debtors, Stock, 

l Cash. etc.) 60°39 
Loans 1,00°38 Due from Sakseria 
Creditors 32°76 Cotton Mills 20°00 
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Liabilities 
1 





Seanad 


Rs. 2,64°68 
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Assets 
Interest due from 
above 2°40 
Debentures 
of above mill 40°00 
Other 
investments 20°39 
Expenses not 
written off 781 
Loss for the year 5°75 

Rs. 2,64°68 


t will be interesting to compare the workings of Hashimara Tea Co. with that of Kilcott 
Tea Co. under Duncan Brothers, a Goenka concern. The figures relate to 1966-67 :— 


Hashimara Tea Co. 


Kilcott Tea Company realised average 
price after deduction of excise ' duties 
Rs. 5°32 per Kg. in 1967 and Rs. 5:40 per Kg. 
in 1956. 

Hashimara Tea Company avoided men- 
tioning the figure in their annual report. 


It should be interesting.to note that both 
the Tea Estates are situated in the same 
district. The area of Kilcott is half of that 
of Hashimara. Kilcott earned a profit of 
Rs. 14°76 lakhs, whereas Hashimara had 
shown a loss of Rs. 5'75 lakhs. 


The published accounts of Hashimara 
Tea Co. Ltd. showed that on the Ordinary 


shares of Rs. 16 lakhs, the Company, during 


the years 1946 and 1947. distributed dividend 
@ 700 per cent and price of each share of 
Rs. 10 stood at Rs. 132. The average price 
per lb (1 Ib=0°45 Kg.) during these two years 
was Rs, 1°25 up. There should have been 
no excuse for not distributing dividend 
@ 25% during 1966-67 with increased capital 
and higher average price fetched. Can 


Kilcott Tea Co. 


x 


1. Ordy. Share Capital Rs. 64 Lakhs (@ 10 each) Rs. 31°32 Lakhs. 

2. Area under cultivation 2334.97 hectares 1115°72 hectares. 
3. Production 32,87,486 Kg. 16,02,841 Kg. 

4, Receipt side’ Rs. 3,60°60 Lakhs Rs. 86,35 Lakhs. 
5. Profit or Loss —-5'75 Lakhs +1476 ,, 

6. Share price Rs. 4 each Rs. 17 each. 

7. Dividend Nil. 14% 


there be any other conclusion than that the 
management had purposely acted in a 
manner proving that they are utterly 
incapable to be entrusted with management 
of any company in which they have little 
or no financial stake. ? 

Posters were found around Dalhousie 
Square area, the citadel of the State Govern- 
ment, as well as that of the new nabobs of 
their private empires announcing that 
companies controlled by the Davenport are 


` depriving the shareholders, the employees, 


and the Government by various devices ; 
some of which were stated to be of the 
following nature :— 

“l. The Managing Agents have set up fic- 
titious companies/ firms/ individual business 
concerns who are entrusted by the Davenport 
controlled companies with purchases of 
capital goods, engineering stores and raw 
materials and food grains for tea garden 
labourers. The prices shown are inflated 
and much higher than those prevailing in 
the market. 


EMFIKE UP LAE JNE VY 


“2. The garden sweepings of tea leaves 
are sent to the auctioneers who fix a price 
. (under concealed arrangement with the 
managing agents) which is very low. Under 
the category of ‘“‘sweepings” good quality 
tea is also disposed of in this manner. 
The auctioneers however sell the “sweepings” 
at higher prices, and the margin is swallowed 
by the two sharks—the managing agents and 
the auctioneers. The sale is entered in the 
Companies’ Books at the low rates. 


“3. A good portion of sales price is 
never shown in the Companies’ Books as 
receipts. (If sales and receipts of 
each packet of each consignment be 
checked, the allegation made herein can 


be nullified ). 


“4. Under-invoicing of export sales is 
.widely adopted and the margin is credited 
to accounts in overseas Banks indicated by 
the managing agents and the overseas 
Brokers have never been found to refuse to 
act as per instruction. The company as a 
result is deprived of. huge amounts of 
valuable foreign exchange. 


“5, Salaries and Wages Registers show 
names of a number of non-existent persons, 
and names of benamdars who draw fat 
salaries. Huge sums are drawn by way of 
salaries and wages in this manner. - Personal 
household servants are also paid from the 
coffers of the companies under control of 
the managing agents. 

[ In answer to a question put in the Indian 
Parliament, the Government informed the 
members that a woman of Indian origin, and 
her educational or technical abilities not 
known, was being paid by certain Birla 
concern at the rate of Rupees one lakh as 
salary. To mention incidentally this woman 
bears the name of the wife of a very trusted 
employee‘of the Birlas]. 
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“6. Development expenses shown in 
Building Extension account are inflated 
and on scrutiny will show that extensive 


spurious expenses have been added tc the 
item. 


“7. Motor vehicles purchased in the 
name of companies, are actually and fully 
used by the members of the families of 
the Managing Agents, and all the running 
expenses are debited to the company. 
[This is a very common practice amongst 
all the industrialists and commercial hcuses, 
big ‘and small. A check at any of the 
bathing ghats of the river Hooghli ir the 
dawn, at the Victoria Memorial in the 
Calcutta Maidan, at the Lakes and various 
other places, will show that motor vehicles 
purchased for the companies are engaged 
for personal use of the persons in 
power in the companies and of their family 
members]. l 


= “RB. Inter-company financial transactions 
under same management, and transactions 
between companies in which any of the 
directors be same, require approval of the 
shareholders. It is the practice of the 
directors of Devenport group of companies 
to permit some such transactions without 
sanction of the shareholders, because no 
such transactions are done for the benefit 
of the shareholders, but for the beneat of 
the persons in power and of their relatives. 
These are done through Banks. [It wll be 
interesting to investigate into the accounts of 
the companies belonging to the same group 
and having their respective accounts in the 
same Banks. -Company “A” and Company 
“B” are twin flowers having their rocts in 
the same vase, sometimes directly, some- 
times indirectly. ‘‘A” is an affluent company, 
whereas “B” ison the verge of liquication 
and cannot meet its obligations. Botk have 
their accounts in the same Bank. Now “B” 
borrows a sum from the Bank 


+ 


against 
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securities of stock located, say, in some 
distent up-country place. This loan is sel- 
dom repaid by the borrower, and in course 
of afew years’ Balance Sheet of the Com- 
pany “A”, the amount is shown as bad debt 
and gradually wiped out, duly agreed to by 
the Company’s obliging ` auditors. This 
technique of inter-linking of capital and the 
technique of inter-company borrowing and 
lending have been raised to perfection. 
Even if the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Company Law Administration Department 
of the Government of India want to stop 
this practice,—which they have not yet 
expressed any enthusiasm to achieve—much 
time, energy and serious endeavour will be 
required, and even then it is doubtful if they 
will succeed. Mere socialisation of Banks 
and all financial and lending institutions in 
the country, at least the form in which 
socialisation is being put into practice, will 
not eradicate this evil.] 


“g, Payments to staf of one Managing 
Agency House from the funds of another 
house—both under control of the new nabobs 
are -frequently done. f This practice 
is also prohibited under Indian Companies 
Act, being one of the various modes of 
inter-locking and inter-linking of capital of 
two distinctly different Companies. ] 


“i0. Funds of the companies are 
misused for personal ends, and are gradually 
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written off.” | 
A few years ago, before the Indian 
Companies (Amendment) Act 1965 came 


into force, the McLeod group of Jute, Mills 
inserted Notices in a leading financial weekly 
paper of Calcutta convening meetings of 
the Shareholders to approve, amongst others, 
payment and reimbursement of all expenses 
any member of the Managing Agency House 
may make or incur on any matter he thinks 
will augment the interest of the Company 
concerned! [Expenses thus incurred in 
night clubs or in a gambling den will be 
reimbursed simply on the certificate 
of the person concerned that such 
expenses were incurred for the benefit of 
the company. ] 

And all these activities have been indulged 
in by the nabobs in public limited com- 
panies in which their own holdings are negligi- 
ble. Even the little stake they have, had been 
created with, that is, shares were purchased 
with, the amounts standing in the Employees’ 
Provident Fund accounts; and also with 
money obtained by repeatedly mortgaging 
their residential properties (which, in case of 
eventuality, after paying off the previous 
charges, is doubtful to be sufficient to pay 
off the subsequent mortgagees. No doubt, 
the mortgagees are Banks. and a good slice 
of Banks’ funds will also have to be written 
off as bad debts in that event. 

[To be continued.] 


Current Affairs 


Communist Summit 

The summit meeting of the Communist 
Parties of the world that was held in 
St. George’s Hall of the Kremlin Palace in 
Moscow about. a month ago was the third 
Post War summit meeting in the communist 
movement. Three hundred leaders from 
seventy five Communist parties assembled at 
this meeting, though some very important 
persons did not join. These absentees were 
perhaps the most famous leaders of contem- 
porary communism and compared to them 
even the Russian organisers of the summit 
were persons of less importance. China’s 
Mao Tse Tung, the North: Vietnamese leader 
Ho Chi Minh, Yugoslavian Jeader Josip 
Broz Tito, the Cuban President Fidel Castro 
were the absentees. These leaders thought 
that the Russians were not ‘fit to lead the 
communist world. There were others who 
attended the summit, but made it quite 
clear that they would oppose any attempt by 
Russia to put words in their mouths in order 
to justify Russia’s interpretations of commu- 
nist ideology and her actions in various 
fields to keep herself in the forefront of the 
communist movement. In point of progress 
and development Russia no doubt is the 
most powerful and advanced communist 
country in the world. China may have a 
bigger population and some nuclear weapons, 
but Chinese are a relatively poverty stricken 
people with little education or advanced 
standard of living. Some of the East European 
countries are highly developed, but are small 
in size and have not much military strength. 
The Russians did actually take +a lead in 
developing communism in the political and 
economic sphere after their 1917 revolution 


and they have remained in that leading posi- 
tion ever since. Whether they have diluted 
communist ideology down to a more advanta- 
geous form or whether they have made sccia- 
list peace impossible by their high harded 
action are matters of controversy. Some say 
that the Russians have lowered the prectige 
of communism by invading Czechoslova.sia ; 
but then one could answer that war and 
invasions were essential parts of violent revolu- 
tions which the communists declare are the 
only weapons that oppressed humanity has to 
achieve liberty and freedom. Moreover cther 
Communist nations also indulge in invading 
the territories of nations with whom they are 
not at war in the strictly legal sense. Ch:na’s 
invasion of Tibet lowered the puiestige of 
communism in the world to a much greater 
degree than the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
by the Russian led Warsaw Pact Countries. 
The war that the North Vietnamese are fght- 
ing in order to occupy South Vietnam is also 
a war of aggression and not a thing waich 
glorifies communism, ‘The communists are 


‘basically believers in violence and are not 


greet observers of the codes of international 
behaviour. They will no doubt answer back, 
‘‘Who observes international laws ? Did Kaiser 
Wilhelm do so? Or Mussolini and Hit er ? 
What about the imperialist occupatior of 


wide areas in Asia and Africa ?” Cuite 
right, But then if communism is no better 
than imperialism, absolute monarchy or 


fascism ; why make such a noise abou: its 
high moral outlook? There are 88 commu- 
nist parties in the world. Of these 14 arz in 
a ruling position in their countries. 35 parties 
in 55 countries are moving in the legisla-ures 
of those countries acting against the govern- 
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ments in power. Communist parties are un- 
lawful organisations in 39 countries. Among 
these communist parties there are 39 parties 
which follow the Russians, 5 parties follow 
China, 30 parties are split in their support of 
China or Russia and 14 are neutral or inde- 
pendent. Many countries in which commu- 
nism is illegal sent representatives to the sum- 
mit. These were Algeria, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua. 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Venezuela. Albania, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Yugoslavia are communist countries which 
did not send any representatives to the Sum- 
mit. Cuba sent an observer. 


it is well known that the communist parties 
of various countries which are ruled by 
communists, have not many members. That 
is to say communism is basically a system 
which allows a minority group to rule the 
majority of the people. Thus the commu- 
nist 
countries show membership which is 
remarkably small for the populations they 
rule over. 


Country Number of Estimated © 
Communist Total 
Party members Population 
China 1.70,00,000 75,00,00,000 
US&R 1,35,00,000 29,00,00,000 
Poland 20,30,068 
Rumania 18,00,000 


Countries where communist parties are 
very active and claim great popularity have 
quite often very few actual members in their 
parties. The communist leaders in these 
countries take very good care to assure their 
permanency of tenure as leaders by making 
as few new members as possible. Thus 


& 


parties’ of various communist ruled 
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India has only 1,25,000 members of her 


Communist Parties 


Indonesia 5000 , » 
Malaysia y. 2000 95 3 
Pakistan __,, 1450 (communism is unlaw- 


ful in Pakistan ) 


Among countries with a substantial mem- 
bership of their communist parties, one may 
mention Italy which has a communist party 
with 1,500,000 members. France has 2,75,000 
members in her communist party. Japan has 
2,50,000. 


The summit meeting was a` friendly 
gathering of Communists and it had therefore 
no place in it for mutual recrimination and 
accusations. But propaganda overruled the 
Agenda. The Russians had been painting 
China as an anti-communist military clique 
ridden autocracy which aimed at world 
domination by misusing the name of 
communism, The Russian version of Chinese 
expansionism restated some of the old ‘Yellow 
Peril”? alarmism which was commonly served 
to the peoples of the world during the early 
years Of this century. Another matter about 
which much propaganda has been carried on 
has been the question of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The “limited sovereignty” 
theory propounded for members of the 
“Socialist Commonwealth” did not find 
favour with the countries concerned. They 
believed in their full sovereignty within the 
communist family and did not agree with the 
Russian theory of a parent communist body 
which had the right to intervene in the affairs 
of a member state when it considered that 
purity of the established creed of communism 
was being modified in that State. 


A Review of Marxism 


We do not know whether the summit 
meeting was successful in bringing solidarity 


in the communist camp but we know that 


world Opinion took particular interest in the 
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developments that communism had to 
experience during its 52 years of existence as 
a political system. All political systems 
undergo changes due to environmental 
pressures and communism has not been any 
exception to this rule. The Time magazine 
made a survey of Marxism in use and its 
remarks are worth reproducing as a non- 
Marxist’s review of Marxism. 


f 


“As a myth and a generalized faith 
Marxism has proved remarkably durable, 
partly because it has been interpreted and 
stretched so broadly that widely different 
political movements can and do invoke it. 
In its specific applications, the faith is 
hopelessly split. Within little more than a 
decade, communism has undergone a great 
schism (Moscow vs. Peking), experienced an 
abortive reformation (Dubcek’s Czecho- 
slovakia) and developed a plethora of 
protestant sects (Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
among others). The once vaunted and feared 
unity of Communism has shattered into a 
bewildering, quarrelsome, logic-and-dogma- 
defying set of parties. 


the larger schisms within 
communism, the individual parties have 
divided, subdivided and often split into 
Opposing parties. The Australian and 
Israeli Communists are divided into two 
parties. The Swedes, Indians and Greeks all 
are split three ways. Labedz has propounded 
a rule that communist politics are complicated 
in inverse proportion to the parties’ impor- 
tance in the country, thus the Ceylonese 
Communists, who number only 2300, have 
proliferated into eight discernible factions.” 


“Mirroring 


In fact all the various schools of 
communism interpret Marxism to suit their 
own desires. One may say that all Marxist 
ways of putting Marxism into practical use 
have been “revisionist”? in essence. China 


may call for pure Marxism but one cannot 
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say that Maoism is true Marxism. “he 
Chinese feel friendly towards Yugoslavia wen 
they find it necessary and useful to do so. 
But Yugoslavia is definitely not pure ir its 
use of Marxism. The Russian, the Cuvan 
and the various other types of commurism 
are all different and they cannot all be “prre” 
in their Marxism. As theoretical reviewers 
of communism one would expect all 
Communist States to fight capitalism in sny 
shape or form. They should also try ccns- 
tantly to overthrow all other forms of 
government by violent revolutions. Bu in 
actual practice communist states exist by 
compromise with capitalism and the various 
forms of government like democracy, 
monarchy, theocracy and _ republicanssm. 
According to convenience a theocracy nay 
require to be abolished, as in Tibet; but 
another theocracy, as in Pakistan, may be 
supported. The most important man ir the 
field of Communism to-day is Mao Tse Tung 
and in his approach to Marxism he į as 
creative as Marx himself. He knows were 
others have deviated from Marx; bu he 
himself believes in the power of the army 
to control the masses and various of£ces, 
departments and establishments. The army 
only acts and does not lay down ideolocical 
principles. It is therefore difficult to charge 
Mao with revisionism. His instructions te his 
underlings are not uniformly the sme 
everywhere. They differ as necessity 
demands. Marx, however, never wanted a 
dictatorship of the army which Mao has 
established. 


Glorification of Dirt 
A subject that is chosen for wrting 


poems, stories, novels or dramas abou: is 
thereby brought into greater prominence 
than it would have attained in the normal 
course of things. Subjects for paint_ngs, 
seulpture, songs etc. are also made muci of 
by the Public according as they are selected 
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by the artists or composers for expressing 
their aesthetic emotions. There is, therefore, 
always something that is expressed aesthetically 
through emotionally conceived images by 
writers, composers and artists. If one studies 
the contents of what humanity has produced 
in different spheres of aesthetic expression, 
one finds all kinds of factual or conceptual 
subjects which the Peoples of the world have 
emotionally received as things worth special 
attention for the feelings they rouse in human 
hearts. These feelings are not necessarily 
praiseworthy, beautiful or spiritually rich. 
Some are heinous, obnoxious and degrading. 
The contents of Macbeth or Crime and 
Punishment can be cited as examples. 
Revenge or murderous feelings have been 
depicted in sculpture, and such art commu- 
nications are clearly not elevating, There 
are fearful subjects in literature and art as 
found in the Laocoon or in Medea or the 
Grand Guignol plays. Great undying love is 
expressed 
famous pictures, sculpture, dramas or stories 
have depicted motherliness, deep passion, 
profound piety, intense attachment to duty, 
heraic self-sacrifice or unbearable suffering 
and stuggle. The Sistine Madona, Romeo 
and Juliet, statues of the Buddha in deep 
meditation, the short poem Casabianca, 
Tagores poem about the great Sikh martyr 
Banda Maharaj and Devi Prosad Ray 
Chowdhury’s Martyrs’ Memorial are good 
examples of elevating aesthetic communica- 
tion. . The story Kshudhita Pashan by Tagore 
is a wonderful exposition of the existence of 
forces that are commonly called ghosts. 
There are evils which humanity despises and 
concgemns, there are also psychological 
abnarmalities which one should understand 
in order to appreciate the true facts of human 
life and there are realities of conduct and 
behaviour which are anti-social, immoral, 


through the Taj Mahal while: 
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destructive of all that is good and beautiful ; 
and are mean, treacherous and inhuman. | 


_ Great writers and experts in aesthetic creation 


can handle such subjects and show them in 
their proper perspective and attach to them 
their true human value with precision and 
without incurring any risks of misunder- 
standing. Degrading-sins will not be presented 
as delectable side dishes to make the feast of 
existence more enjoyable. Filth will not be 
served to the public as things of beauty. 
Those who indulge in such activities are 
guilty of destroying the eternal values. Great 
art, whether literary, dramatic, pictorial or 
of sculpture can never condone sin nor 
glorify the despicable aspects of life: 

A type of art is now developing in the field 
of literature, drama and pictorial representa- 
tions in which the lowest and the filthiest 
things of human society are portrayed for the 
enjoyment ‘of readers, theatre and cinema 
goers and buyers of art publications and 
objects of art. These creations are not the 
natural products of true aesthetic urges ; but 
are deliberately thought and planned produc- 
tions for buyers who have a depraved outlook 
and low taste. If any one criticises these 
pseudo literary and artistic producers they 
claim their creations are the true products of 
genuine aesthetic emotions. It only remains 
then to have these writers and artists psycho- 
analysed to prove that their pornography and 
depiction of the lowest things of life are not 
true expression of inner fcelings but are 
attempts at feeding the market which exists 
for such obnoxious goods. Where the aim 
and purpose is. to provoke and stimulate 
lasciviousness.there can be no true aesthetic 
creativeness. Glorification of the baser things 
of life can be food for diseased minds; but 
those who do this work are also diseased in 
their minds. They are not creative artists 
aud their. work is not creative art. 





THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN INDIA 
SHRI BRUNDABAN PATEL 


Considered from the point of utility only, 
one of the most agreeable paradoxes of 
politics is that the demand for rights results 
in a demand for government for the effectua- 
tion of rights. A government becomes 
the more acceptable or agreeable the more it 
is democratic and constitutional or the more 
it is a government of laws than of men. 
And a constitutional government is essentially 
one in which there is a system of effective 
restraints upon the powers of government. 
The process of constitutionalizing a govern- 
ment, therefore, resolves itself into the task of 
devising techniques to establish and maintain 
affective restraints on governmental powers 
and functions.2 It is possible, and indeed it 
has been practicable, to devise a variety of 
techniques to restrain effectively the powers 
of government. Obviously, therefore, there 
has not been a body of identical principles of 
constitutionalism acceptable to 
applicable in all circumstances. “It is the 
indwelling spirit and the history of the 
nation,’ so to say with Hegel, “by which 
constitutions have been and are made”.3 In 
the peculiar circumstances of modern India, 
government has been sought to be constitu- 
tionalised by devising a system of intricately 
worked out political institutions (such as the 
federation and non-sovereign parliament) and 
by prescribing a set of fundamental rights for 
the individuals as well as the groups, 
imposing both positive and negative obliga- 
tions on the authority of the State. 


all or 


The demand for a set of justiciableé 
fundamental rights goes as far back as the 
year 1895 when a number of fundamental 
rights were written into The Constitution of 
India Bill 18955 which, besides including rights 


to equality, property, freedom of thought and 
8 


expression, also provided that “AH religions, 
creecs and faiths are allowed in the Empire, 
and the modes of worship may either be 


domestic, private or public.” But this 
formulation of religious liberty had been 
anticipated in the Charter Act of 18337 as 


well as the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
in 1858.8 The Queen’s proclamation had 
declared, inter alia, “that none be in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquited, by 
reason of their religious faith or observances ; 
but that all shall alike enjoy the ‘equal and 
impartial protection of the law” and enjoined 
on all authorities to “abstain from all 
interference with the religious belief or 
worship,” of any of the Queen’s subjects 
on pain of Her highest displeasure. But this 
declaration had not been put into a statute to 
bind the executive authorities in India or the 
sovereign Parliament of Great Britain. 
The Indian National Congress in its annual 
sessions demanded for the protection of the 
rights of Indians in the same manner as are 
the rights of Englishman protected in England. 
But without being admitted to have such 


a claim, which only, according to the 
rulers of India, behoved Englishmen, the 
Indian National ‘Congress at its special 


session held at Bombay on 29th August, 1918 
(presided over by Hasan Imam) specifically 
cleclared that it accepted Montagu’s propo- 
sals subject to Declaration of Rights of the 
people of India, The rights spelt out in this 
session of the Congress were a set of political 
rights purported to be positive safeguards 
against the arbitrary and tyrannical rule of 
British Imperialism and did not, as expected, 
find favour with the British Government. 


But from now onwards, the demand 
for a set of fundamental rights fired the 
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imagination of some far-sighted leaders 
who thought it possible to tackle the baffling 
communal and minority problems within 
the farmework of a set of fundamental rights. 
Self-government or Swaraj could be insured 
in India, it dawned on many Indians, 
by infusing hope and confidence in the 
various minority groups, especially 
‘restive religious minorities, by guaranteeing 
the basic rights—civil as well as political — 
of all individuals and distinct cultural 
groups. India’s chaotic and enormous 
diversities could easily be drawn into an 
ordered and agreedly arranged unity. The 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
had already shown the way by concluding 
a series of treaties with Poland, Yugoslavia. 
Czechoslovakia and Greece - 
all inhabitants of the States 
without distinction of language, 
religion, equal rights, complete 

of life and liberty and 
any creed, religion or 
2 and 7). ‘Nationals 
racial, religious or 
were assured the same treatment and 
security in law and in fact as other 
nationals (Article 8), and given the right 
to use their own language in private 
intercourse or publications or at public 
meetings as well as before the courts, 
and to establish school .and religious and 
charitable institutions’.11 “The inclusion 
of a Declaration of Fundamental Rights 
in the Irish Constitution of December, 
1922, made a radical break with the central 
conception of the British Constitution, the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of Parliament, 
and-also introduced the power of judicial 
review (Article 65) providing the Constitu- 
tional sanction for the enforcement of the 
right against interference by the Legislature. 
The Article 8 of the Constitution provided 
the right to freedom of religion by guaran- 
teeing all citizens freedom of conscience 


guaranteeing 
concerned, 

race or 
protection 


belief 
who 
linguistic 


(Articles 
belonged to 
minorities 


the ` 


free exercise of | 
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and the free profession and practice of 


religion, subject to public orċer and morality 
and further enjoined that “no law may be 
made either directly or indirectly to endow 
any religion or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference, or 
impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status, or affect prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a school 


receiving public money without attending 
the religious instruction at the School.” 
Nor did it allow to ‘make discrimination as 


respects State aid between schools under 
the management of different religious 
denominations, or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational institution 
any of its property except fcr the purpose 
of roads, railways, lighting, water or drainage 
works of public utility anc on payment 
of compensation.” This constitutional 
safeguard extended to religiovs minorities: of 
Ireland had a decisive influence on the 
Indian leaders who sought to tackle the 
Indian communal problem. 

Following in the foot-steps of the Mino- 
rity -Treaties and the Irish precedent, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
their associates who finalised the Common- 
wealth of India Billin a National convention 
in 192512 provided for a specific ‘declaration 
of rights’ in, Artiele 4 and religious liberty 
was sought to be guaranteed by prescrib- 
ing “freedom of conscience and the free 
profession and practice of religion.” Though 
ths Bul, after going through the first 
reading in the House of Commons in 
December, 1925, introduced by George 
Lansbury as a private bill, lapsed and the 
Indian National Congress did not officially 
subscribe to its acceptance,!® the demand 
for fundamental rights presented in the 
Bill deeply impressed the minorities includ- 
ing the Muslim community.!44 The Indian 
National Congress had also realised by now 
that to allay the apprehensions of the mino- 
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rities it was expedient to devise a constitu- 
tional scheme guaranteeing freedom of 
religion, faith and interests of the minorities 
by curtailing the powers of the future 
governments by appropriate fundamental rights 
against State action. At its Forty-Third 
Annual Session at Madras in 1927 the Congress 
resolved that the Working Committee be 
empowered to set up a Committee ‘to draft a 
Swaraj Constitution for India on the basis 
of a Declaration of Rights’.15 The drafting 
Committee set up in pursuance of this resolu- 
tion consisted of Motilal Nehru, Sayyid Ali 
Imam, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mangal Singh, 
M. 8. Aney, M. R. Jayakar, N. M. Joshi, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, G. R. Pradhan and 
Shoaib Quershi with Motilal Nehru as 
Chairman. The report of the Nehru Commi- 
ttee which was considered by the 
Parties Conference, consisting of all boycotters 
ofthe Simon Commission and published in 
August 1928 stated: “We have provided for 
the protection ofthe rights of the minorities 
not only in the declaration of rights, which in 
the peculiar of India we 
consider to be necessary ; but we have dealt 
with the question at length in relation to 
the problem of the representation of the 
minorities in the legislature ...” The Report 
further continued “‘that our first care should 
be to have our Fundamental Rights guaran- 


teed in a manner which will not permit their 
withdrawal under 


circumstances 


any circumstances ... ... 
Another reason why great importance attaches 
to a Declaration of Rights is the unfortunate 
existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards are necessary 
to create and establish a sense of security 
among those who look upon each other with 
distrust and suspicion. We could not better 
secure the full enjoyment of religious and 
communal rights to all communities than 
by including them among the basic principles 
of the constitution.’’16 


The Nehru Report did not find favour 


All- . 
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with the Muslim League; the most vocal 
minority forum in India. At its Calcutta 
session of December 1928, the League failed 
to come to an agreement on its recommenda- 
tions. “An influential section of the Musl.ms 
held a separate meeting, called the .sll- 
Parties Moslem Conference, under the 
Presidency of the Aga Khan. The Musim 
community was divided deeply. Lhe daft 
resolution was prepared by Jinnah to acccm- 
modate the various points of view in 
regard to the forthcoming  constituticnal 
proposals. There were three sections among 
the Muslims—one section stood for the adop- 
tion of the Nehru Report, another for its 
rejection, and the third wanted a compfro- 
mise. Attempts to reach an agreement at 
Delhi session of the League, held at the 
end of March 1929, ended in failure.’’!" 
The League, however, 
careful consideration ‘suggested an acc: pt- 
able scheme for the future constitution of 
tne government of India’ wherein it :aid 
down the basic principles for safeguarcing 
the ‘rights and interests’ of the Muslims 
and inthe famous Fourteen Points of Jinnah 
cemanded inter alia: ‘Full religious liberty, 
i. e., liberty of belief, worship and obser- 
vance, propaganda, association and educa- 
tion shall be guaranteed to all communities.’ 
The same resolution further demanded :hat 
the ‘constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the protectton of Mosiem 
culture and for the protection and promo- 
tion of Moslem education, language, 
personal laws and Moslem chari- 
table institutions and for their due share in 
the grants-in-aid given by the State 
by local self-governing bodies.19 

It would not be incorrect to infer hat 
the formulation of the Fundamental Rights in 
some form or the other also found favour 
with the Muslim League though it rejested 
the Nehru Report. The Indian National 
Conzress also very grudgingly adopted the 


after anxious and 


religion, 


and 
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Nehru Report at its Calcutta session under 
Shri Motilal Nehru’s threat of resignation 
of the Congress Presidentship if he could 
not have a majority for the Report,2° But 
the- Congress called upon the British 
Government to accept this Report in its 
entirety by the end of 1929, failing which 
it <hreatened to declare complete indepen- 
dence or Purna Swaraj as the goal. There 
is no doubt that the fundamental rights in 
the Nehru Report very substantially sought 
to protect the minorities by providing for 
the right to freedom of conscience and to 
the free profession and practice of religion 
in ts bid to prevent ‘one community domi- 
neering over another.’ But in several other 
respects it disappointed many a progressive 
freedom fighter because of its moderate 
political demand for dominion status and 
narrowly conceived legalistic negative rights. 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, who was spearhead- 
ing the disapproval of the Report by the 
progressives, writes in his autobiography : 


‘The All-Parties Conference gave me 
another and greater shock by adding to -the 
Fundamental Rights in the proposed 
constitution, at the instance of the Oudh 
talugqadars, a clause guaranteeing their vested 
rights in their taluquas. The whole constitu- 
tion was, of course, based on the idea of 
private property,. but it did seem to me 
an outrage to make the property rights in the 
hugs semi-feudal estates one of the irremo- 
vable foundations of the Constitution’?! 


The all-white Simon Commission that was 
appointed on Nov. 8, 1927 to ingire ‘into the 
working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of 
representative institutions of British India,’ 
and to report ‘as to whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein.’ 


The. 
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Commission toured India in 1928 and 1929. 
Several individuals, organisations and the 
Provincial Governments in their memoranda 
and reports submitted to <he Commission 
demanded a declaration of Fundamental 
Rights and safeguards for m/norities.22 The 
Indian Central, Committee, appointed by 
the Indian Legislature towards the end of 
1928 also suggested a declaration of 
Fundamental Rights in the future constitution 
of India.23 Ultimately when the Commission 
laid their Report before Parliament in June 
1930, they had not only igncred the Nehru 
Report but also definitely rejected the idea 
of incorporating a corpus o? Fundamental 
Rights in any constitution of India beyond 
providing some protection for the rights of 
minorities. To the great disappointment of 
all interested parties the Commission in its 
Report said : 

“Many of those who came before us 
have urged that the Indian Constitution 
should contain a definite guarantee of the 
rights of individuals in respect of the 
exercise of their religion and a declaration 
of equal rights of all citizens. We are 
aware that such provisions have been inserted 
in many constitutions, notably in those of 
European States formed after the War (of 
1914-18). Experience, howsver, has not 
shown them to be of any great practical 
value. Abstract declarations are useless 
unless there exists the will and means to 
make them effective.”4 


The Simon Commission had definitely 
misjudged the moods of the people. The 
march of events not merely portended 
complete independence for India as was 
evidenced from the Independence Rosolution 
of the Congress, adopted on 3lst December, 
1929,25 and pledge taken on Independence 
Day, i. e, the 26th January 1930,” but 
there had emerged a definite and renewed 
demand for a charter of Fundamental 
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Rights for all Indians. The demand for 
Fundamental Rights was soon’to be heard 
in clearest and articulated terms, from the 
participants of three sessions of Round 
Table Conference that were held in London?’ 
backed by all the authority of a compre- 
hensive and meaningful Bill of Rights 
sponsored and endorsed by the Congress in 
its Karachi Session in March, 1931. 


At the sessions of the First Indian Round 
Table Conference one of the chief proposals 
brought before the Minorities Sub-Committee 


was the inclusion in the future constitution’ 


of India a declaration of fundamental rights 
safeguarding the cultural and religious life of 
various communities and securing to every 
individual the free exercise of economic, social 
and civil. rights without any discrimination 
based on race, caste, creed or sex.28 Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed Classes, 
in his speech on Ist January, 1931, demanded, 
inter alia; “First of all, we want a funda- 
mental right enacted in the constitution which 
will declare ‘untouchability’ to be illegal for 
all public purposes. We must be emancipated, 
so to say, from this social curse before we can 
at all consent to enter into the constitution ; 
and secondly, this fundamental right must 
atso invalidate and nullify all such disabi- 
lities and all such discriminations as may have 
been made hitherto...°9°.”" Dr. Ambedkar 
further called attention to the paramount 
necessity of including constitutional sanc- 
tions for the enforcement of the fundamental 
rights, including a right of redress when they 
are violated. Raja Narendra Nath? had 
also drawn the attention of the Conference, 
on 23rd December, 1930, to the question of 
declarations of rights unassailable by the 
majority community’ followed by Mr. K. T. 
Paul,3! the spokesman for the Indian Christian 
Community, and by Mirza Ismail who 
spoke on behalf of the Muslims. Lt. Col. 
Gidney,33 the representative of the Anglo- 
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Indian Community, also voiced demand for 
fundamental rights, on December 31, 1930 
and said ; 


“Most of them have demanded a Dec.ara- 
tion of the rights, which to my mind woulc be 
the ideal solution, and if it were possibl= to 
incorporate such a Declaration into the 
Statute, I would give it our entire support 
and ask for such a Declaration for the Anglo- 
indian Community. Ihave no faith.in any 
Instrument of Instruction to Governors, for 
during the past decade these have operated 
against the community.” 


The Minorities’ proposals to settle the 
communal problem submitted in November, 
1931, under the joint signatures of H. H. The 
Aga Khan (Muslims), Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
( Depressed classes), Rao Bahadur Pennir 
Selvam (Indian Christians), Sir Henry Gidney 
{Anglo Indians) and Sir Hubert Carr ( Euro- 
peans), were also essentially within the 
framework a corpus of fundamental 
rights.2+ The proposals, among other things, 
suggested : 


4, 


“Full religious liberty, that is, full liserty 
of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
associations and education, shall be guaran- 
teed to all communities subject to the main- 
tenance of public order and morality. 


“No person shall merely by change of 
faith lose any civic right or privilege, or 
be subject to any penalty.” 


In addition to this, it was also proposed 
that all communities shall have the “rigat to 
establish, manage and control, at their own 


expense, charitable, religious and _ social 
institutions, schools and other educational 
establishments with the right to exercise 
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their religion therein. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald (who had also spoken appro- 
vingly of the Commonwealth of India Eill)°*, 
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in course of an important speech at the 
Conference on the 19th January 1931, said 
that the British Government realized the 
need for ‘such guarantees as are required 
by minorities, to protect their political 
liberties and right? and showed better appre- 
ciation than the Simon Commission of the 
sentiment of Indians supporting the incor- 
poration ofa corpus of Fundamental Rights 
in the Indian Constitution. 


The Indian National Congress which had 
been definitely committed to a Bill of 
Rights in any acceptable constitutional 
scheme for India, magnificently responded to 
the call for fundamental rights by adopting the 
famous Karachi Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic Programme’? when it 
convened at Karachi for its annual session 
in March 1931 under the presidentship 
of Sardar Vallabhai Patel. In order to 
end the - exploitation of the masses, 
political freedom must include real economic 
freedom of the starving millions,°> the 
resolution solemnly affirmed and the Congress 
reiterated its resolve to regard a constitutional 
guarantee of fundamental rights an absolute 
precondition in any future constitutional 
set-up in India. The All India Congress 
Committee which met in Bombay from 
August 6th to 8th, 1931, acting authorisedly 
on behalf of the Congress, in resolution No. 7 
on ‘Fundamental Rights and Duties and 
Economic programme’ reiterated the Karachi 
Resolution substantially in more intelligible 
and coherent terms®? and along with other 
positive as well as negative political, social 
and economic rights, provided for enjoyment 
of every citizen ‘freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his 
religion, subject so public order and 
morality? And to instil confidence in the 
minorities that they would not be swallowed 
up in the sea of the majority, it further 
provided that the ‘culture, language and 
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script of the minorities and of the different 
linguistic areas shall be protected.” Declaring 
universal adult franchise as the basis of 
democracy it envisaged all citizens as equal 
before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex and proclaimed that 
the ‘State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions.’ 


When the Second session of the Indian 
Round Table Conference assembled at Lon- 
don in September, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who now represented the Congress, circulated 
a memorandum among the participants 
which demanded, inter alia, “that the new 
constitution should include a guarantee to 
the communities concerned of the protection 
of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, 
profession and practice of religion and 
religious endowments’ and protect personal 
laws, and that the protection of political 
and other rights of minority communities 
should be the concern of the federal Govern- 
menti? envisaged for India. At the Third 
session of the Round Table Conference(held 
between 17th Nov. 1932 and 24 Dee. 1932) - 
the issue of fundamental rights was again 
discussed on the 17th and 19th December, 
1932 and although the British Government 
was sympathetic to the cause in its Indian 
context, it dared not accept the demand 
because of practical difficulties. And after 
the conference was over, tht Secretary of 
State for India presented a Report to the 
British Parliament which observed the 
following on the subject of fundamental 
rights : 


“In the agenda the question of fundamen- 
tal rights was purposely linked up with the 
question of the powers of tke Legislature, 


because it was felt that it had been 
insufficiently realised that the effect of 
inserting provisions of this kind in the 


constitution must inevitably be (if they are 
to be more than expressions of a political 
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-ideal, which have never yet found a place in 
the English Constitutional document )} to 
place statutory limitations on the powers of 
the new legislatures which may well be found 
to be of the highest practical inconvenience. 
The Government have not in any way 
failed to realise and take account of the 
great importance which has attached in so 
many quarters to the idea of making a 
Chapter on fundamental rights a feature in 
the new Indian Constitution as a solvent of 


difficulties and a source of confidence ; nor do | 


they undervalue the painstaking care which 
has been devoted to framing the text of the 
large number of propositions which have been 
suggested and discussed. The practical 
difficulties which might result from including 
many, indeed most, of them as conditions 
which might be complied with as a universal 
rule by executive or by legislative authority 
were fully explained in the course of 
discussion, and there was substantial support 
for the view that, as a means of securing 
fair treatment for majority and minorities 
alike, the course of wisdom will be to rely, 
in so far as reliance cannot be placed upon 
mutual goodwill and mutual trust, on the 
‘special responsibilities’ with which it was 
agreed the Governnor-General and the 
Governors are to be endowed jin their 
respective spheres to protect the rights of 
minorities.”’41 And when the First White Paper 
outlining the Government policy on the 
proposals for Indian Corstitutional Reforms 
was issued in December 1931 it had clearly 
stated the typical British approach to the 
issue of Fundamental Rights in the following 
words : 


“The question of including in the Cons- 
titution Act a series of declarations commonly 
described as a statement of ‘Fundamental 
Rights’ which would be designed to secure 
either to the community in general or to 
specified sections of it, rights of immunities 
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to which importance is attached, has Deen 
much discussed during the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference. His Majesty’s 
Government see serious objections to giving 
statutory expression to any large range decla- 
rations of this character, but they are sati fied 
tha: certain provisions of this kind such, for 
instance, as respect due to personal likerty 
and rights of property and the eligibilit~ of 
all for public offiee, regardless of difference of 
caste, religion, etc., can appropriately, and 
should find a place in the Constitution Act. 


“His Majesty’s Government think it 
probable that occasion may be found in 
connection with the inauguration of the aew 
Constitution for the pronouncement by the 
Sovereign in this connection, which prove 
unsuitable for statutory enactment.’ 


The Second White Papert’ that was iss aed 
in March 1933 embodying definite proposa s of 
the Government on Constitutional reforms in 
India did not go any further on the issue of 
fundamental rights and, as if to add insult to 
injury, it sought to solve the probler of 
communities by a Communal Award for 
representation of the minorities, 

zhe White Paper came in for severe citi- 
cism by all concerned with the demand of 
Constitutional rights ; and the Indian Naticnal 
Congress, in a resolution of June 17-18, 1°34, 
not only rejected the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, including the Communal 
Award, it also demanded that the only jaccep- 
table and satisfactory alternative to the White 
Paper is a constitution drawn up by a Consti- 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of acult 
suffrage or as near it as possible, with che 
power, if necessary, to the important minori- 
ties to have their representatives elected exclu- 
sively by the electors belonging to such miao- 
rities. The Joint Select Committee of Lords 
and Commons ‘with power to call into consul- 
tation representatives of the Indian States 
and British India’ that was appointed ‘to 
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consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and rcport upon 
the >roposals in the said command Paper’ 
was again presented with a number of memo- 
rand: demanding the inclusion of a set of 
fundamental rights. Several witnesses who, 
deposed before the Joint Committee, also 
insisted upon the necessity of declaring a set 
of fundamental rights in the future constitution 
of india. Notwithstanding the discussions, 
demands, pleadings and memoranda, the Joint 
Select Committee, to the great chagrin of all 
concerned, expressing its complete agreement 
with the views of the Simon Commission, in 
its report observed that “there are also 
strong practical arguments against the pro- 
posa. which may be put in the form of a 
dilemma : for either the declaration of rights 
is of so abstract a nature that it has no legal 
effect of any kind, or its legal effect will be to 
impose an embarrassing restriction on the 
powers of the Legislature’ and to ereate a 
grave risk that a large number of laws may 
be declared invalid by the Courts as being 
inconsistent with one or other of the rights 
so ceclared...There is thus further objection 
that the States have made it abundantly clear 
that no declaration of fundamental rights is 
to apply in State territories ; and it would be 
altogether anomalous if such a declaration 
had legal force in a part only of the area of the 
Federation.” The Committee, however, 
toeing the lines indicated in the first White 
Paper, had conceded the need for some 
appropriate legal principles to be written 
into proposed constitution. The Government 
of India Act of 1935, which was ultimately 
passed without a Bill of Rights, however, 
inccrporated two sections—298 and 299— 
whereby persons were protected from disability 
to hold any office under the Crown in India by 
reason of race, religion, place of birth or 
colcur and were granted protection in the 
enjcyment of property.*6 But this was a very 
poor substitute for a comprehensive Bill of 
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Rights and, therefore, the Indian National 
Congress, which had placed such importance 
on the Karachi Resolution on ‘Fundamental 
Rights’ that it had ordered a condensed resolu- 
tion to be printed on the Membership Forms 
of the Congress,*7 in its 49th session held at 
Lucknow on April 12-14, 1936, totally rejec- 
ted the new constitution and declared ‘that 
no constitution imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution which curiails the sove- 
reignty of the people of India and does not - 
recognise their right to shape and control 


‘fully their political and economic future can 


be accepted. In the opinion oF the Congress 
such a Constitution, must be based on the 
independence of India asa nation and it can 
only be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
elected on adult franchise or a franchise 
which approximates to it as nearly as 
possible..48 


That the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
should have thought it prudent to discount 
the weight of public opinion behind the 
demand for fundamental rights in India and 
the British Parliament should have passed the 
Act of 1935 without incorporating a Bill of 
Rights, even at the cost of courting universal 
odium and disapproval, is to be understood 
in the context of the British statesmen’s lack of 
will to learn the lessons of the American War 
of Independence and the Irish Home Rule 
movement culminating in final separation. 
In addition to this, the British statesmen and 
public men, steeped in the constitutional 
teachings of Dicey and his School,#® had 
developed a pathological aversion for declara- 
tion of rights on the American model and 
always felt that such declarations were ineffica- 
cious. Even Prof. Harold J. Laski, with his 
progressive liberal views, passionate devotion 
to the cause of liberty and profound sympathy 
for struggling subject people like the Indians, 
writes in his book ‘Liberty in the Modern 
State’: “The fact is that any Bill of Rights 
depends for its efficacy on the determination 
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of the people that it shall be maintained. It 
is just as strong and no more, as the popular 
will to freedom’’.5° That such formal guaran- 
tees are, in certain circumstances and amongst 
some people, necessary to bolster up the 
fundamental liberties within a framework 
of democratic institutions was however 
realized by the British Government when 
in the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May, 
1946,51 in deference to the wishes of Indians, 
envisaged the incorporation of Fundamental 
Rights of citizens in the future constitution 
of India and stated : “The Advisory Committee 
on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
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King George V of England visited 
Calcutta in December, 1911. There was a 
tremendous rush of visitors to the city, as 
the All India Congress was also holding a 
session here. The Theistic Conference was 
also convened at that time and Rabindranath 
spoke at one of its meetings. 


The venue was the original City College 
building, which later became City School. 
It was a rickety, old house, with a very 
narrow stairway, and those of us who 
attended the meeting, remember what a big 
crowd gathered there to greet Rabindranath. 
We feared that the ancient building would 
collapse any minute, burying all of us alive, 
inthe process. Sarojini Naidu had also 
arrived that evening and people pushed each 
other to get a glimpse of her. That was 
so many years ago—she looked quite 
different then. 


The President of the conference was 
Shri Ullal Raghunathaiya, an elderly 
Brahmo leader from Kerala. That -was the 
only time I saw him—a gentle and amiable 
man, with such affectionate eyes, as if the 
whole world was his friend. 


The crowd increased, the humming voices 
sounded more like a roaring sea. The poet 
arrived with his family, but his admirers 
detained him on his way upstairs. Protima 
Devi and some others managed to reach 
the upstairs hall, at last. | 


The meeting began, as the audience was 
getting restive. After an opening song, the 
President stood up to say his prayers. A 
loud and continuous clapping of hands, even 
while the prayer was on, told us that 
Rabindranath had finally reached the hall. 
The Bengali audience have to learn when 
not to clap, and fifty years ago they were no 
different. 


The Poet came in and sat down beside 
the President—the meeting continued. After 
a few speakers from the various provinces, 
it was Rabindranath’s turn to read out an 
essay. 
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His voice was clearly heard within the 
room, but the crowd outside clamoured to 
hear him. After Rabindranath, Sri 
Binayendranath Sen spoke for a while, and 
then we rose to leave, after the closing song. 
Rabindranath left the room immediately after 
the song—he was always uncomfortable 
before a large and noisy gathering. 


Protima Devi told us thet the Poet's 
English journey might begin in March and 
he would probably go alone. We went 
downstairs with the dwindling crowd and 
saw the poet sitting in a room with Santosh 
Babu and some others from Santiniketan. 
As he wished to wait till the crowd had 
melted, some of us walked back home, 
finding no carriage. 


One. afternoon, a few days later, 
Rabindranath came walking all the way to 
our house. Srimati Krishnabaamini Das 
had also come to visit us, and she was 


- terribly pleased meeting him. She spoke to 


him for quite sometime about the Bharat 
Stree Mahamandal. We heard from the . 
poet that he was leaving in March 1912, and 
his passage was booked already. He was 
planning to walk back home, but Charu 
Babu hurriedly called a hacknev-carriage for 
him. It was tiny and low-roofed—the poet 
laughed and said, “I shall fold myself in two 
and manage to reach home.” The next day 
he returned to Santiniketan. 


In January 1912, we were invited to a 
party at Jorasanko, for Meera Devi’s birth- 
day. There we met her and her little son. 


Several Jadies were there, most of them 
of the Tagore clan. We saw the poet’s 
eldest sister, Saudamini Devi, who—so 


aptly named—was 
lightning. 

Eight months after his fiftieth birthday 
on January 28, 1912, the poet was givena 


tremendous ovation in a public meeting held 
in the Town Hall. 


On the same day was the Maghotsava 
garden-party. The whole day was spent 
rushing from one place to the other. When 


truly likea flash of 
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we reached the Town Hall, we were nervous 
about the seating arrangements. However, 
we found several good seats still lying vacant. 
Satyendranath Datta, the poet, had suggested 
that some girls should carry the flower- 
offerings to Rabindranath. When we reached 
the Hall, we found flowers in abundance, 
and we sat ready, with armloads of flowers. 
The plan was that the Sahitya Parishad was 
to garland him first, with a special one 
decorated with pure gold lace. After that, 
several girls would carry flowers to the poet, 
and finally the men would come. 


Rabindranath had not yet arrived. The 
excited crowd started clapping everytime 
some celebrity reached the hall. The conti- 
nuous clapping of hands ushered in Swarna- 
kumari Devi, Sarala Devi, Sri Satyendranath 
Tagore, Sri Gopal Krishna Gokhale and 
some others. There was a lot of jostling to 
get a glimpse of Sri Gokhale, as few 
Calcuttans had seen him before. 


When the clapping reached a feversish 
pitch, we realised that the poet had arrived. 
The crowd engulfed him and we could not 
see him till he reachedthe raised platform. 
The meeting began with orchestral music, 
but the noisy crowd drowned the sound of 
music. Sri Sarada Charan Mitra was the 
President, and the people quietened down 
when he began to speak. Naming many 
poets of foreign. lands, he stated that poets 
are seldom honoured in their native 
countries. India, therefore, was honouring 
herself, by honouring Rabindranath. After 
him the welcoming invocation in Sanskrit 
was recited by Pandit Thakurprasad Acharya. 
The felicitations, on behalf of the Sahitya 


Parishad, were read out by Sri Ramendra. 


Sundar Trivedi. Actually it was written 
entirely by him. 
bright with joy, and his deep, rumbling 
voice blessing the poet with, “May 
Shankara lead you to victory, O Poet !”’— 
still rings in my ears. Then a chorus, led 
by the classical singer Sri Surendranath 


Bandyopadhyay, sang a song composed by 


Jatindramohan Bagchi, the poet. Its first 
‘line was, “Banibara tanaya, aji swagata 
sabhamajhey.” Maharaja Jagadirdranath 


Ray also read out an address of welcome. 
All the speakers wished a hundred years of 
life for the poet, though we all know that 
human wishes need to bow down finally to 
divine will. 


There were numerous gifts, beautifully 


I still remember his face, . 
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made in gold or silver, for Rabindranath. 
One was an exquisite gold lotus, which 
Ramendrasundar presented to the poet, 
after offering the golden garland. As the 
audjerce were eager to have a look, 
Ramendrasundar picked up a delicate, ivory 
tablet, on which the welcome-address was 
engraved, and raising it high showed it to all. 
Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay was still active 
then, and he presented a poem to Rabindra- 
nath, which he had composed much earlier, 
on first seeing the poets play “Valmiki 
Pratibha”. He read it out himself and it 
began like this—‘Utho Banga bhumi matah, 
ghumay theko na ar P” 


Now Rabindranath rose to speak. He 
mentioned himself as something merely 
incidental, and gratefully offered to his 
motherland and to the Goddess Saraswati, 
all the affection and honour that was 
showezed on him that evening. 


The girls were now told to go forward 
with tke flowers. A path was cleared for us 
after some initial jostling, and we went up to 
the pcet, accompanied by some older ladies. 
Smiling, Rabindranath stood up to accept 


our flower-offerings. Then came all the 
littérateurs. That was my only view of the 
famous writer Prabhat Kumar Mukho- 


padhyay- Not being able to push through 
the crowd, he looked acutely miserable. 
Finally, Charu Chandra Bandyopadhyay and 
and a few others, rescued him and led him 
forward. He placed a bouquet of flowers in 
the poet’s hands. The meeting ended with 
a song and an orchestral composition. 
Rabindranath was ushered out amid full- 
throated cheering and he got into a flower- 
bedecked car. A small exhibition of the 
poet’s photographs was formally opened, 
which we stopped to see. 


The crowd that had swept over us like 
a wave, had now receded and we were free 
to ride in the trams to return home. 


The next day we saw the poet again. He 
came to our upstairs flat and discussed 
the previous day’s events. He wished to 
know if we had felt uncomfortable in the 
crowd. The poet felt that the conference- 
President had hurried up the proceedings a 
bit too much. “Thad wanted to talk a little 
longer, with all the people. But, what a 
President! I was not allowed to wait one 
extra minute, and was pushed out, as if by a 
steam engine,” 


He said he was going to visit Norway, 
while in Europe. A friend had invited him 
over to see “the land of the midnight sun.” 
He asked my father to take us all to see 
England, and later invited him to dine with 
hira the next day. “You may also come and 
serve !” he told us. For some reason we 
could not visit him the next evening. 


Rabindranath was to conduct the evening 
prayers, on the ilth of Magh, ac their 
Jorasanko residence. We reached there quite 
early, but found many were already there 
wa'ting. The huge quadrangle and the balco- 
nies surrounding it, were humming with 
people. Wesaw many known faces, among 
whom I was surprised to see a few Christian 
lady-teachers from our school. In my 
ignorance, I could not then realise that 
Rabindranath was not the private property 
of any particular community. 


The prayer hall was beautifully decorated. 
The canopy tied above our heads was later 
removed. The singers and those who would 
conduct the prayers, were to sit facing the 
lacies’ enclosure. Musical instruments, large 
ani formidable-looking, appeared now—and 
aftar them the singers came. The prayer 
gong rang out in a deep, melodious tone. 
Rebindranath walked through the crowd and 
sat down with the other officiating priest, 
Sri Chintamoni Chattopadhyay. The poet 
wes to say the invocation and give the main 
sermon while Sri Chattopadhyay was to do 
the readings. Rabindranath ended his 
sermon, singing a few lines from a song. 
Although some celebrated musicians sang 
that evening, we did not much care for their 
singing. The poet would often look back 
to correct a few notes in a song, or stress 
the proper beat—finally, as a last resort, he 
joined in the singing himself. That evening 
we heard, for the first time, “Jeevan jakhan 
shukayay jai, karunadharay esho!’’ The 
glorious hymn, “Jana gana mana adhinayaka 
java hey, Bharata bhagya bidhata’” had 
been composed a few days earlier, and was 
also sung there. 


Aftet the service, we stood around 
chatting, as it was difficult pushing through 
the crowd. Finally we went upstairs and 
were offered refreshments. 


Maharshi Debendranath had begun this 
practice of feeding friends and relatives on 
llth Magh evenings. We spotted Satyendra- 
nath Tagore attending to the gentlemen-guests 
in the rext room. Seeing our groups of 
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girls he quickly came towards us. “Who 
are these young ladies?” He asked Prasanta 
Chandra and being introduced, he smiled and 
spoke a few words. 


On the 12th evening Rab-ndranath spoke 
at the Brahmo Samaj mandir. The gather- 
ing crowd quite unnerved the organisers, 
and ushering the poet in and out of the 
hall became quite a problem. Somehow 
he managed to squeeze himself out, after the 
talk, and went to visit the Mehalanobis home. 
When the crowd started filtering in even 
there, he went home with his daughter and 
daughter-in-law. 


We met him again on the 6th of February. 
He was alone, and while father was busy in 
his office downstairs, he sat and talked with 
us. Some of our neighbours came to meet 
him and a discussion on Maharshi Debendra- 
nath ensued. My sister was sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination that year and our 
neighbour remarked that her face showed 
the strain. “Oh, yes!” said Rabindranath. 
“But you know, I had eszaped from the 
clutches of these things called Examinations. 
If there is a Rebirth zor me, they 
might extort it out of me yet, and with 
interest !” 


We discussed his trip to England once 
again. Possibly his first stoo will be France, 


he said. We asked him how long he would - 


stay abroad. He said, “I don’t know, may 
be about a year. I may return earlier if I 
don’t feel happy there. Last time I came 
back before the term was cver. Nowl am 
so much older and may wish to sit still and 
observe everything for a while.” 


I used to copy out from the manuscript 
of Jiban-smriti and send it to press, so- that 
the original remained untouched. When he 
asked me whether the Chaitra instalment 
had been copied out, I answered, “Yes.” 
He asked me again, “What happens there? 
Have I reached England ?’’ Then laughing, 
he said, “Even this Chaitra will see me in 
England. You shall receive letters from 
there—if I write, of course.” 
to -add more chapters to his 
He said, “Chapters have been added orally, 
before my school boys anc their teachers. 
Some of it was in Santosk‘s notebook. I 


may write down some more, if I. find suitable 


material there.” 


Now a small girl asked Lim to sing He 
nevet refused these requests, although he 


We asked him ‘ 
Jiban-smriti. y 


a 


Eh. i 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


turned towards the girl and said, “J can 
hardly sing any more, dear.” He sang for us, 
“Megher parey megh jomechey, andhar 


` korey ashey.” After the song he got up to 


leave, saying, “I shall visit Jagadish on my 
way back.” It was getting dark, I carried 
a lantern to guide him down the stairs. At 
the door he raised his arms and said, “Let 
me take the lantern now.” I did not let him 
carry it however. My elder brother carried 
the lantern for. him „when I touched the 
poet’s feet to bid good-bye. 


A group of his admirers staged 
“Baikunther Khata? at Gaganendranath 
Tagores home, to bid the poet farewell 
before his tour abroad. Many praised the 
performance, although we did not get a 
chance to see it. Some ladies started rehear- 
sals for a performance of “Valmiki Pratibha.” 
The poet left for a brief stay at Shelaidah, 
returning in early March. 


The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was trying 
to organise a prayer meeting conducted by 
the poet. We heard this from Rabindranath, 
when he visited us one day. He also related 
some amusing stories about an American 
gentleman named Myron Phelps. The poet 
said, “The gentleman did not speak at all 
—but he steadily jotted down, in a small 
note-book, whatever I said. When I came 
to the end of my resources, I sat back help- 
less and silent, wondering if he would speak 
at last. Finally, not uttering a single word, 
he fell asleep. I was relieved, of course. 
There is nothing more painful than an one- 
sided conversation.” This pain he had to 


‘bear throughout his life, as most people 


m" 
i} 


who went to him, wished to hear his voice 
and not their own. 


One day, Charuchandra Bandyopadhyay 
returned from a visit with the poet and 
informed us that the poet had remarked, 
“I shall stay back there, as my grdndfather 
did.” Hearing an uproar of protest from 
his companions, he had consoled them by 
saying, “No, no! I shall return—I have still 
so much to do over here.” 


He had remained amongst us for another 
thirty years, almost. The memory of those 
fortunate years would keep this country 
going, through the ages. Isee no hope of 
anyone coming to stand in his place. 


Most probably, the prayer-meeting at the 
Samaj, could not be arranged. A discussion 
was held instead, where my father presided 
and Rabindranath was the main speaker. 
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The Chhatra Samaj had organised the meeting. 
No announcements were made outside, as 
an unmanageable crowd would have disturb- 
ed the discussions. But the hall was full 
when we atrived. Of course, there was no 
gate-crashers or window-climbers this 
time. The opening song was sung by a 
young girl from the neighbourhood. She 
must have been scared of singing before 
Rabindranath—we could hear the notes from 
the organ, but not her voice. Rabindranath 
read out an essay in the beginning, after 
which, the discussion was thrown open to 
all. The elders of the Samaj, such as, Shri 
Hiralal Haldar, Shri Sitanath Tattwabhushan, 
Shri Frankrishna Acharya spoke at fisrt, 
after whom some ofthe young members of 
the association attempted to say a few words. 
They soon realised that such unrehearsed 
attempts-should not have been made at all. 
We noticed that, on several occasions, the 
poet could not restrain a fleeting smile. My 
father declared the discussion closed, after 
nine-o’clock. Rabindranath rose to answer a 
few questions. His voice sounded low, and 
many at the back could not hear him at all. 
After half an hour, he left the hall. 


On March 16, he was to read out one of 
his essays at the Overtoun Hall. The title 
was, “The course of Indian history.” Some 


- of us trouped in to hear him and Charu 


Chandra guided us in and found us conve- 
nient seats in the front. There were no sepa- 
rate seats for ladies. Many came late, as 
the Calcutta University convocation was 
being held that day. After sometime, the 
President, Sri Asutosh Chaudhuri arrived 
with his wife Pratibha Devi. ‘Amidst furious 
clapping of hands, we gazed at Pratibha Devi 
for the first time. The meeting began a 
little later when the poet reached the hall. 
We wete somewhat surprised to hear the 
president speak in -English. Later, we were 
told that he was unused to giving speeches in 
Bengali. Rabindranath remained seated 
while reading the paper—he was not feeling 
too well. There was some confusion when 
Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay entered the 
hall. The Poet stopped reading for several 
minutes and continued after Sri Gurudas 
had settled down. 


We had expected a discussion after the 
reading. But the President stated that no 
questions could be raised after such a lecture. 
There were some among the audience who 
seemed to have come ready for a fight. We 
were amused to see their disappointed faces. 
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Among them was Panchkori Bandyopadhyay, 
the editor of “Nayak.” The President gave 
an inspiring and laudatory lecture on 
Rabindranath. He confessed, however, that 
too much praise from him would not be 
proper, as he had married the poets niece. 
He mentioued a meeting, held thirty years 
before, where Rabindranath had given a talk 
on music and had left for England, the very 
nex: day. Sri Asutosh Chaudhuri had then 
travelled together with him. The 
President requested the audience to bid the 
poet farewell, and wish hima safe journey. 
Agcina tremendous clapping of hands. Sir 
Gu udas now stood up to propose a vote of 
thanks and made a brief but witty speech, 
Finally, Sri Chunilal Basu spoke. 

When we came out of the hall, Rabindra- 
nata handed his paper to my father. He 
saic, “I have made many corrections, please 
ask Charu to go through it once.’ 

The next day, he conducted a prayer- 
merting at the Bhawanipur Sammelan Samaj. 
The Samaj was then housed in a smaller 
building, near the present temple. We had 
taken the early morning tram to Bhawanipur 
anc. most of the passengers were familiar 
facrs. Rabindranath came in soon after we 
were seated inside the hall. He looked so 
iil—we thought this was due to over-work. The 
next day he was to start on his journey. 

It was a cloudy morning, a gusty rain 
soon followed—we felt depressed Rabindra- 
natn left immediately after the prayers and 
we returned home. Early next morning my 
brczher and my father left for the steamer- 
ghet. We sat at home, trying to visualise 
the poet in a ship. Father and brother 
returned home and I asked them whether a 
crowd had gone to the ghat to see him off. 
They informed us that Rabindranath had not 
gone after all. The previous night he had 
returned, very late, from a dinner party in 
Ballygunge. He could not sleep at all, and by 
movning he felt so unwell that travelling was 
quite impossible. He may, however, rest 
for a couple of days and then hoard the ship 
at Madras. The whole day was spent in 
anxiety, listening to worrying news. We met 
Santosh Babu’s wife, Sailabala, who told us 
tha. the doctors have forbidden the poet to 
talk or to stir out of his room for a week, 
The entire nation felt upset, hearing of the 
sudden illness of the beloved poet. 

The next day he felt better, and unmindful 
of medicai orders, began going through his 
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books and papers. When dissuaded from that, 
he complained, “When I open my mouth, 
you do not let me speak. When I do my 
work silently, you do not allow me to think. 
Tell me what [ should do.” 

We were told various tales about his illness, 
some true, some mere rumours. ‘The doctors 
were not unanimous about the seriousness of 
the ailment. A homeopath had warned” him 
of an oncoming stroke and advised complete 
rest for a month. An allopath said, “It is 
nothing at all. Give him some brandy and 
let him sail away.” 

Whatever the illness was, his journey was 
definitely postponed. We had news of him, 
but none were allowed to visit him. He was 
better one day and worse the next. Finally, 
after several days, he asked Charuchandra to 
bring him the proofs of his ‘Course of Indian 
history.” That relieved us, an we were now 
sure that he felt much better. He could not stay 
too long away from work. Actually work was 
a medicine for him—in sickness or in sorrow. 

Father went to see him one day. Return- 
ing, he told us that Rabindranath was working 
furiously again and was not taking any rest. 
He was even directing the rehearsals of 
“Valmiki Pratibha” at Sri Asutosh Chaudhuri’s 


residence. But he was soon leaving for 
Shelaidah, where he world have some 
_ enforced rest. He did go to Shelaidah 


after a couple of days. 

Stories about the poet’s English journey 
grew unabated. We were given dates of his 
departure, from sources usually reliable. 
Father received á letter from him, where in he 
complained that his head still felt unsteady, 
“like trembling drops of water on lotus leaves.” 


From Shelaidah he returned to Santi- 
niketan. He stopped at Calsutta for a day, 
but we could not visit him. He wrote to 
father and asked us to come once more to 
the Ashram. 


We made an unsuccessful 
visiting Santiniketan during the Bengali 
new year festival, Shailabala wrote to us 
that “Raja O Rani’ would be staged in Santi- 
niketan, ten days after the new year. We 
even got a letter from ths poet himself, 
announcing the event. This time we almost 
pushed away all obstacles to start for the 
Ashram. Not too many joinec our party. 


attempt at 


We met a few more pilgrims in the train. 
A dust storm greeted us at Bolpur, but as 
there was no rain we walked all the way. 


[ To be continued ] 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasree Lal ) 


Indian Periodicals 


WELFARE OF DOCK LABOUR IN INDIA 


The Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, ‘Employment and Rehabilization 
Report for 1968-69 give us the following 
information. 


Medical Facilities—The Medical Dispen- 
sary of ‘the Bombay Dock Labour Board 
provided outdoor as well as indoor medical 
facilities to the registered stevedore workers 
and their families. Free treatment was also 
given in hospitals where beds have been 
reserved by the Board. The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board’s hospital provided both out- 
door and indoor medical facilities tc regis- 
tered and listed workers and staff. An out- 


door dispensary was opened by the Board 


at its housing colony on March 13, 1968. 
The Madras Dock Labour Board extended 
free medical outdoor treatment to the 
families of its workers with effect from April 
1, 1968. The Cochin Dock Labour Board 
started a dispensary for its workers in the 
Board’s building from August 16, 1968. The 
Vizagapatam Board started a dispensary from 
December 1967 in a rented building to 
provide free medical treatment to the dock 
workers, staff members and their families. 
The Mormugao Dock Labour Board started 
dispensing medicines from its own Dispen- 
sary from January 15, 1968. Medical 
examination was provided free of cost to 
the workers and the staff of the Board. In 
Madras, the new Administrative Body set up 


under the Unregistered Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment ) Scheme 
has started a dispensary to provide 
outdoor medical facilities to the listed 


dock workers. 


Recreational Facilities—The Calev-ta 
Dock Labour Board raised during 1967-48, 
the yearly grant from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,990 
as donation to the dock worker’ cul-cral 
club. Film shows of educational and re:rca- 
tional interest were also arranged. “ie 
Bombay Dock Labour Board introduced 
several recreational facilities which inclaled 
indoor and outdoor games, reading roons 
and libraries. In Visakhapatnam, periodizal 
games and sports were conducted and fr:zes 
were awarded to winning contestants, 
Grants were made for participation in ganes 
and sports conducted by local organisa-izns. 
The Madras Dock Labour Board incrəs»ed 
the annual grant from Rs. 1,00) to 
Rs. 1,500 for the running of the staff 
recreational club. 


Housing.—For Housing Schemes for 
dock workers, the Dock Labour Ecards 
are entitled to get Central assistance—35 
per cent as loan and 20 per cent as subsidy 
towards the cost of construction subjzcr to 
a fixed ceiling cut. These are the same rates 
as are available under the Subsidised Housing 
Scheme for industrial workers. 


The Bombay Dock Labour Board will 
complete the construction of 352 tenements 
under the Housing Scheme for dock workers 
by March 1969. The Madras Dock Labour 
Board had under construction a batch of 60 
houses during 1967-68 ; with this, the Board 
would be completing construction 3° 300 
houses under the Scheme. The Ca.cutta 
Dock Labour Board completed construction 
of 228 houses during 1967-68. The ~Jiza- 
gapatnam Dock Labour Board  scarted 
during 1967-68, tke construction cf the 
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first batch of 32 houses which will be 
completed during 1968-69. 


Canteens.—The Madras Dock Labour 
Bo:rd started a departmental canteen in its 
new building from April 2, 1968. The 
Mozmugao Board started a canteen on con- 
tract from June 3, 1968. In Visakhapatnam, 
while the running of the docx area canteen 
was entrusted to a contractor, the staff 
can een continued to be run on a cooperative 
bas. The Calcutta Dock Labour Board 
which is running a canteen from April 
196c supplied tea and snacks and from 
Sep ember 1967 started supplying food items 
at scbsidised rates. 


Fair Price Shops.—The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board provided accommodation at 
its aousing colony to the two registered 
cooț erative stores set up by the workers. 
The ‘Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board con- 
tinu:c to bear the rent, electricity and 
wate: charges in respect of the fair price 
shog run by the Board. In Mormugao, the 
workers formed their own cooperative 
society for obtaining foodgrains at controlled 
rates and other consumer goods at fair 
prices. In Madras, a trade union is running 
a cooperative store for the benefit of dock 
workers. The Calcutta Dock Workers 
Consumer Cooperative Stores started 
functioning at the workers’ colony from the 
midcle of April 1968. 


Ecucational Facilities -—The Bombay Dock 
Labciz Board continued to grant scholar- 
ships at Rs. 30 each a month to children 
of cess III employees and registered 
steve lore workers for courses leading to 
Univ-rsity degrees; similarly scholarships 
of Rs. 25 each are awarded to children 
of employees whose total earnings do not 
exceel Rs. 380 a month, for studies beyond 
matrizvlacion leading to diploma course. 
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In Calcutta, a sum of Rs. 12,000 was gran- 
ted to the Waterfront Workers’ Educational 
Association, which undertook a programme 
of adult education among port and dock 
workers. The Madras Dock Labour Board 
granted 18 Grade—I Scholarships and 22 
Grade II scholarships to the children of 
Reserve Pool Workers for the academic year 
1967-68. The amount of scholarships for 
College Courses was enhanced from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 30 per month. It was also decided by 
the Board to award with effect from the 
academic year 1968-69, 3 merit scholarships 
of Rs. 3C each per month annually to the 
children of the employees (common for 
the Reserve Pool workers and staff) in, all 
the classes irrespective of the pay limit. 
The Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board 
introduced from January 1968 a scheme of 
adult education with a view to removing 
illiteracy among the dock workers. Reading 
and writing materials were supplied free to 
the workers attending the classes. 


Other Facilities—The Mormugao Dock 
Labour Board introduced a provident fund 
scheme for workers and staff from January 
1, 1968. The Vizagapatam Dock Labour 
Board introduced in July 1968 a Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme providing for special 
retirement benefits of Rs. Rs. 1,000 besides 
the provicent found and gratuity for those 
retiring on médical grounds on attaining the 
age of 57 years. In Madras, wherever 
workers are under long medical treatment 
without pay and allowance exceeding 30 days, 
the are peid a sum of Rs. 1.50 per day 
during that period from out of the Welfare 
Fund as financial assistance to the workers to. 
maintain their families. 


KHAD!I AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
The Ministry of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Internal Trade and Company Affairs 
Report for 1968-69 describes the work done 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


by the Khadi 
Commission : 


Industries 


and Village 


The Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission set up under the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission Act, 1966, is entrus- 
ted with planning, organising and implemen- 
ting programmes for the development of 
khadi and village industries. 


The Commission was provided with an 
amount of Rs. 14.85 crores, comprising 
Rs. 8.25 crores under grants and Rs. 3.00 
crores under loan for khadi development 
and Rs. 2°00 crores under grants Rs. 1.60 
crores under loans for the developmert of 
village industries in the budget estimates 


for 1967-68. By the 31st March, 1968, 
the Ministry of Commerce released 
Rs. 14.83 crores. 


The Commission utilised the above 
amount, together with its departmental 
receipts. The total disbursement by the 


Commission was Rs. 23.40 crores during the 
above financial year. The disbursement is 
more than the amount received from the 
Government and repayments from assisted 
agencies of Rs. 6,58 crores, because it also 
includes disbursement made out of imprest 
balances and grants and loan cash balances 
that remained with the Commission at the 
beginning of the -year. Certain important 
decisions were taken during the year with 
a view to reducing the Government burden 
under grants by abolition of certain rebates 
and subsidies and provision of loans in the 
place of grants. 


During the year 1967-68, the production 
of khadi was worth Rs. 24.29 crores. The 
actual production of village industries 
products amounted to Rs. 74.20 crores. 
Against the above production, the sales 
under khadi amounted to Rs. 25.01 crores 
while the sales of village industries products 


aggregated to Rs. 62.09 crores. 


The number of persons employed -ct 
the end of 1967-68 aggregated to 2C.?3 
lakhs, the wages amounting tO Rs. 2¢.3] 
crores. l 


The Working Capital Committees 
reports on khadi and various indust-ics 
were finalised and submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval and adoption with a vicw 
to ensuring an effective and efficient develcn- 
ment of the programmes entrusted to tre 
Commission. The Reports are under exemi- 
nation of the Governmet. 


VIVEKANANDA WAS NO POLITICIAN 


Dr. Jamini Mohan Banerjee writing `n 
Vedanta Kesari Says : 


Vivekananda was never a politician in the 
Strict sense of the term nor did he lke 
politics. In one of his letters to Alas cga 
perumal he wrote, I do not believe in any 
politics. God and Truth are the only pol t-cs 
in the world, everything else is trash. If 
anybody described Swamiji as a politiciar he 
used to be offended. On one occasior he 
was greatly irritated wken he came to kisw 
that some of his speeches were flashec in 
Calcutta ina way that savoured of political 
views. During this time he wrote to Alasinga, 
‘JI am no politician or political agitator . 
So you must warn the Calcutta people taat 
no political significance be ever attacl.ad 
falsely to any of my writings or sayings.’ On 
another occasion when one of his disciples 
asked Swamiji if he had given any attert on 
to the Indian National Congress movement, 
Swamiji replied, ‘I cannot claim to have given 
much ; my work is in another part of ie 
field? As such it would be wrong to all 
Swamiji a politician ora diplomat. In kct, 
Swamiji was a great patriot and he sought to 
raise the nation to the highest pinnacl: of 


glory by advocating a spiritual theor, of 
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nationalism. He remarked, ‘Every movement 
in india requires first of all an upheaval in 
religion. Before flooding India with socia- 
listic or political ideas, first deluge the land 
wizh spiritual ideas.’ He believed that Indian 
nacvional life should be organized on the basis 
of spirituality, because it was the only force 
which han stirred and inspired our country- 
men. He said, ‘Each nation has its own 
peculiar method of work. Some work 
through politics, some through social reforms, 
some through other lines. With us, religion 
is che ground along which we can move.’ 
This, according to Swamiji. distinguishes 
Indians from other nations, to whom politics 
stands poles apart from religion, But the 
Indians, Swamiji believed, approach even 
pottics through the gateway of religion. 
According to Swamiji, the sign of life in the 
West is expansion and for this, nations pur- 
sue their foreign policies based on territorial 
agcrandisement. But for India, Swamiji 
thinks, expansion is possible only through 
spiritual conquest. He writes. ‘The Indian 
nation will never-be a powerful, conquer- 
ing people—never. They will never be a 
great political power, that is not their 
business, that is not the note India has to 
play in the harmony of nations, But what 
has she to play ? God and God alone. She 
clirgs unto that like grim death.’ 
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OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 


The following are 
Press releases of the 
service. 


taken, from ~ the 
British Information 


There were over 16,000 full-time students 


from overseas countries at universities 
throughout Britain during the academic 
year 1967-68, according statistics just 


published in London by the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. 


The Indian contingent totalling 1,429 
was the largest from any overseas Common- 
wealth country and the second largest 
from any. part of the world. There were 
955 Indian students at London University, 
96 at Manchester, 82 at Leeds and 68 
at Cambridge. 


Choice of studies covers a very wide 
field, principally education, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering ` and technology, 
agriculture, forestry and veterinary science, 
the biological and physical sciences, social 
administrative and business studies, town 
and country planning, languages, literature 
and the arts. 


Out of the total of 16,045 students 
from other countries at British universities, 
9,052 were post graduates. Over 8,000 of 
the overseas students were holding awards 
such as grants, scholarships or fellowships. 


Foreign Periodicals 


MAINLY ANTI-RUSSIAN 


Yaroslav Stetsko, speaking at the second 
conference of the world Anti-Communist 
League said : 

The only remaining empire, and the worst 
in history, is the Russian empire, and Commu- 
nism is its offspring. There is no justification 
for its preservation and its appeasement. ‘The 
nations oppressed by it demand its liquidation 
and their freedom and independence. 


We call on the leaders of the free world 
and the public opinion to condemn Russian 
imperialism and Communist tyranny, and to 
work, together with us, for their abolition, and. 
for the realization of human rights and 
national independence of all presently oppress- 
ed peoples. 


The suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion in 1956 by the Russian army, the 
suppression of revolts of Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, Baltic, Caucasian and ‘Turkestanian 
prisoners in concentration camps in 1953— 
1959, mass strikes and demonstrations of 
workers and young people in Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelo- 
russia, Turkestan not only against the social 
but primarily against the national enslavement 
in 1959—1968, the persecution in all countries 
enslaved by Russian imperialism and Commu- 
ism of the young intellectual elite, which is 
fighting for national independence and for 
the ‘rights of man, the brutal Russian 
invasion of CSSR, Communist aggression 
against South Vietnam, the danger to Seuth 
Korea, as well as the Middle East, when the 


Mediterranean is beginning to be dominated 
by the Russian fleet, the Communist distur- 
bances in the countries of Western Europe 
and Latin America, the provocation of raca. 
unrest in the United States and the rousing of 
the indignation of students are all first-haic 
examples to prove that the policy of so-called 
peaceful coexistence is a complete failu-e. 
The Russian empire is expanding while the 
West has not only found itself on the defensive 
but is retreating. 


We strongly condemn the ruthless Russian 
invasion of Czech and Slovak soil and support 
the fight of the Czech and Slovak naticns 
for their independent states and human 
rights. 


We appeal to the free world to assume an 
offensive attitude, to support with arms if 
necessary, the national liberation revoluticns 
of peoples subjugated by Russian imperiali.m 
and Communism, so as to topple from with.n, 
the Russian empire and the Communist 
system. Let’s re-establish rational independent 
and democratic states of all enslaved nations 


We bow our heads before the heroic 
Vietnamese people who are fighting for 
their independence and unification in 
freedom. We pay tribute to their fallen 
heroes. 


EFFECT OF RADIATION 


The following excerpts from Wola 


‘Health. 


As you read these lines, your body is under 
bombardment by streams of radiation pouring 
in from outer space-—-the cosmic rays, 
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Other forms of radiation from radioactive 
atoms in the earth itself add to the 
intensity of the attack; some of these may 
be emanating from the wall of the room 
in which you are sitting, in fact they pro- 
bably are. Within your body itself, parti- 
cularly in the bones, radioactive substan- 
ces are pouring out particles that penetrate 
the living tissue. If all these particles can 
be likened to bullets, then your body is being 
riddled with machine gun fire from all angles 
at all times, day and night. 


Yet you are still alive, and presumably 
none the worse for it. Natural radioactivity 
has not prevented life from evolving on earth, 
nor man as a species from developing his 
position of pre-eminence, From this it may 
be assumed that irradiation of the magni- 
tude normally encountered in our 
environment cannot do us any great harm. 
As the scientists say, we are “in biological 
equilibrium” with this phenomenon. And 
since natural radiation in certain parts of 
the world is known to be several times the 
average without apparently causing ill effects, 
it is reasonable to conclude that man may 
expose himself to additional artificial radia- 
tion of about the same magnitude as the 
average background radiation without any 
harmful consequences. In other words, high 
natural radiation provides a safety mark, 
showing us that we can take at least that much 
radiation. 


Radiation thus forms a permanent part of 
our environment, but it is only recently 
tha: we have begun to understand what it 
is zll about. 


Man has been looking for a way to 
change the structure of things for a long 
time. During the Middle Ages, the fires of 
alchemists’ stoves showed that the search to 
transmute metals was going on. It was never 
to succeed but the very failures laid the 
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base of modern chemistry. Later investi 
gations showed that there were about 
ninety substances that could neither be 
broken into simpler ones nor synthesized 
from others already known. They were 
called the elements. This meant abandon- 
ing the search for a philosopher’s stone to 
change one element into another, ‘The 
nineteenth century was sure that in this 
respect the end of the line had been reached 
since the unchangeable foundations of nature 
were known, 


A cluster of discoveries during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century were to 
start a revolution in knowledge which is 
still going on and were to lead to the 
alchemist’s dream being realized in | an 
unexpected way. | 


Rontgen was the first to use X-rays in 
order to study bone structure that was 
previously invisible. As early as the first 
year of Rontgen-ray use, reports began to 


come in about “changes of the skin ‘similar 
to the effects of sunburn” which later 
proved to be various forms of radiation 
damage. Thus side by side with progress, 
anew series of dangers was being revealed. 
However, the determination and selfless 
devotion of such people as Rontgen and the 


Curies, showed that radiation could be 
used for man’s advantage. There is no 
doubt that the more we know about the 
elements which compose our world the 


better we will be able to use them to good 
purpose. 


All tangible things around us—the chair 
we sitin, the pencil in our hands, and we 
ourselves—are combinations of elements ; 
each of these has certain physical and 
chemical properties. The smallest particle 
of an element is called the “atom”. 


The atoms 
building blocks 


not little 
like tiny 


themselves 
but are 


are 
more 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS <99 


solar systems in which a nucleus consisting 
of neutrons and protons has a number of 
electrons circling round it. Each atom of 
the same element has the same number of 
its nucleus and electrons in 
determines the chemical pro- 
However, two atoms 


, protons in 
orbit; this 
perties of the element. 
of the same element may have an identical 


number of protons and electrons but a 
different number of neutrons. Thus one 
nucleus will be heavier, that is to say 


contain more neutrons, than another. 


When the number of protons and neu- 
trons becomes too great the nucleus begins 
to break down, or rather to unload protons 


and neutrons. This may be inherent in 
some forms of unstable matter such as 
uranium, or else be induced artificially. 
In either case, this unloading or emission 
of radiation in the form of a stream of 
particles, or rays, known as radio- 
activity; the atom emitting the rays is 


called a radio isotope. 


The best known of the naturally radio- 
active substances are probably radium and 
uranium, and these are still widely used 
by man for his own purposes; ina similar 
way he harnessed other natural sources of 
energy, for example running water and the 
wind. Like the rivers and the wind, these 
radioactive are always there. 
They can be used, they can be diverted or 
obstructed to some extent, but they cannot 
be obliterated. 


substances 


Natural radiation, like many other natu- 
ral phenomena, is not totally harmless. 
The point is rather that life flourishes not- 
withstanding, so that the damage done to 
the sum of mankind is almost negligible. 
It has been estimated, for example, that 
natural radiation accounts for about 10 
per cent of the incidence of Icukaemia, a 
comparatively rare disease in which the 


white blood corpuscles multiply a: the 
expense ‘of thered (see World Eealth, 
June 1968), causing glandular trouble and 
finally, in time, death. From this it is 
possible to calculate the likely increase in 
leukaemia resulting from background 
radiation at various levels, if one assures 
that there is a simple arithmetical reletion- 
ship between the two—double the 
tion, double the number of cases 
butable to this cause. ; 


racia- 
at ri- 


This assumption is made becaus2 at 


present we have no means of knowing why 


a particular person exposed to minrte 
doses of radioactive matter shows ill 
effects while tens of thousands, if rot 


millions, of individuals in the same envi- 
ronment show none. For practical vur- 
poses we can only assume that it is a 
question of chance, and that the chaacss 
of a particular person being the unlucky 
one are remote. Therefore, the only way 
to safeguard the unknown individual who 
might be struck down some day is to pre- 
tect the entire community. Control of the 
radiation level is thus a public heezlta 


responsibility if ever there was one. 


SOVIET RUSSIA NOW AND HEREAFTEF 


XN 


The summit made everything 
Soviet Russia front line news. It 
opportunity for all anti-Soviet people tc 


abou’ 
was ar 


indulge in propaganda against the Soviet 
States and their social system. Tre 
Newsweek’s comments on Russian economy 


and its future are worth reproducing. 


“No sane person disputes that the Sovizt 
economy has made enormous strides in the 
51 years since the Communists seized power. 
Yet the Soviet Union remains a country where 
demand inevitably outstrips supply—and the 
customer is always wrong. Industrial Inspec- 
tors from the Ukraine to Siberia put their 
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seal of approval on refrigeraters that don’t 
refrigerate, passenger cars that drive like 
trucks, clothing that is hopelessly out of style 
and prefabricated apartment houses that could 
pass for slums before the first tenants move 
in. Says one senior Moscow-based Latin 
American diplomat: ‘There is nothing the 
Russians produce which we cannot buy better, 


cheaper and more efficient from any other. 


industrialized country in the world ; 


“The fact of the matter is that Stalin’s 


high!y centralized command economy-—under 
which party apparatchiki in a Moscow ministry 
decree how many tons of zippers the country 
will produce—has outlived its usefulness. The 
confusion and waste engendered by the 
present system stagger the imagination. Each 
year for the past few years, plants in Rostov 
have dispatched 10000 railway cars full of 
gravel to Stavropol 200 miles away—while 
plants in Stavropol filled an equal amount 


of gravel orders in Rostov. Soviet newspapers » 


are full of reports about soft-drink plants 
that are short of bottles; furniture factories 
that are short of wood and textile mills that 
have everything to produce fabric—except 
thread, 


“The failure of the Soviet leaders to come 
up with solutions to their country’s myriad 
problems has caused enormous pressures to 
build up in the country. The situation is 
serious enough to lead one French student 
of Soviet affairs, Michel Tatu to suggest that, 
according to a strict Marxist analysis, the 
Soviet Union is now in a ‘pre-revolutionary’ 
pkase. And there are indications that some 
Russians, albeint a tiny minority—take the 
same view. ‘We are waiting for reforms’, a 
group of Estonian intellectuals declared last 
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fall in an underground broadside. ‘We are 
willing to wait for a while. But eventually 


we will demand and act. And then Tank 
divisions will no loriger be sent to Prague 
and Bratislava, but to Moscow and Lenin- 
grad? ‘The idea that Soviet Tanks will be 
called upon to put down. Soviet dissidents 
is admittedly far-fetched. But Russia is in 
trouble. ‘The economy can probably muddle 
through, because of the country’s sheer size 
(and its $450 billion gross national product), 
it would take even more mismanagement 
than the present regime is capable of to create 
a real economic crisis. But the party’s future 
is clearly at stake; unless it can rationalize 
the economy and define the role of a revolu- 
tionary movement in a non-revolutionary, 
situation, it faces eventual extinction.” 


BREZHNEV’S WARNINGS 


The Guardian weekly of Manchoster 
thinks that the Soviet leaders are trying 
to distract public attention from the affairs 
of Czechoslovakia; by exaggerating the 
gravity of the Sino-Russian misunder- 
standings : 


“Mr. Breznev’s warning of possible war 
betweer. China and the Soviet Union is direct, 
emphatic and worrying. Did he intend it all 
to be taken literally or was it meant mainly 
to distract attention from criticism of Russia’s 
conduct in Czechoslovakia ? Probably both 
purposes existed. Mr. Brezhnev’s statement 
was of great gravity even among Communist 
polemics...... He quoted the Peking ‘Peoples 
Daily’ (although he distorted its words some- 
what) as telling the Chinese people to prepare 
to wage both ordinary and nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union.” | 
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Enargen is a palatable restorative tonic 
for persons of al! ages and In ali 
seasons, It Increases appetite, alds EE 
digestion. stimulates the nervous EEN 
system, removes physical and mentoj 
exhaustion end sestores health. 
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MOON LANDING—THE FLIGHT OF APOLLO-II 


The prime crew for the Apollo-M mission stands in front of a picture of the moon. 
From left to right—Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong, Mission Commander; Astronaut 
| Michael Collins, Command Module Pilot ; and Edwin E. Aldrin, 

Jr. Lunar Module Pilot. ( 69-2183 ) 
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‘NOTES 


OLD THINGS FOR NEW 


Old material can be used to make new 
things provided there are justifications. Thus 
old ornaments are often melted, the gems 
removed from their original setting and new 
ornaments are made out of the material thus 
secured. But the justification will depend on 
the artistic merit of the new ornament. In 
India a large number of rare old pieces of 
jewellery are destroyed every year in order 
to enable lapidarists of very ordinary merit to 
produce cheap imitations of European or 
American custom jewellery. There is no 
justification for destroying old Rajput or 
Moghul pieces in order to turn out some 
hideous trinkets. Such vandalism is in a line 
with that of those fanatical Muslims who 
pulled down beautiful old Hindu Temples 
so that they could build mosques with the 
stone thus procured. Destruction, removal, 
alteration and additions are only creatively 
worth while when the new thing excels the 
old qualitatively or in usefulness. Where the 
merit ofthe old thing lies in its historical or 
aesthetic value ; new usefulness cannot easily 


compensate humanity for loss of rare old 
values. Thus the Taj Mahal cannct be 
removed to build an aerodrome nor the 
Westminister Abbey pulled down to make 
room for railway extentions. What is true of 
objects of art, building, gardens etc is alse 
true of names, words, methods or functions. 
Thus if the names of Calcutta or Bombzy are 
changed such changes would offend most 


minds.’ Names of old roads are changed 
quite often and the changes are vsually 
unnecessary and ridiculous. Changirg the 


name of the Chowringhee to Jawaharlal 
Nehru Road isa good example, For how- 
ringhee had no connection with Robert Clive 
and the change did not boost the political 
morale of the Bengalis. These changes kow- 
ever do not cause much material damage ; 
but when big establishments are removed 
from Calcutta to Gorakhpur or from Bombay 
to New Delhi, hundreds and thousands of 
persons might suffer irreparable losses. Such 
changes should be made only after very 
careful examination of their economic impli- 
cations. 


Di <. amd in. 
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DESTROYING CALCUTTA TO BUILD OTHER 
PCRTS 


Very recently we noticed that the 
Government of India were trying to divert 
Tez exports from Calcutta to Kandla. This 
is quite unjustifiable as Kandla is far away 
from the Tea Gardens of Bengal and Assam and 
the export organisations too are well established 
in Calcutta since the last century. If therefore 
Calcutta is cut out of the schedules of export 
or inport points for specific goods in order to 
enall= Paradip or Kandla to function in the 
marner prescribed in some economic plan or 
other ; the Joss of occupation and trade and 
the drying up of channels of enterprise will 
be = permanent economic damage to the 
nation which the slight gains effected at 
Parad'p or Kandla will not make good. It 
is an zlementary concept of economics that 
ifthe gain of one person causes a more than 
proportionate loss to other persons; such 
gain is a loss from the national point of 
view ‘That is why if by developing the 
expo-t or import potential of other rival 
ports the government causes greater losses to 
the pert of Calcutta and the people of 
Calettca in general, such development will 
be it fact, an obstruction to the fullest utili- 
satior of the economic resources and capacity 
of the nation. The argument will be put 
forwacc that Kandla or Paradip must grow ; 
or al the money spent there will be wasted. 
The answer is what about the money invested 
in Celeutta? Are those investments not 
resourses or assets of the nation just because 
those were not made with borrowed money 
and b” the post 1947 government of India ? 
If such arguments are put up then one 
shoulc demand that the’ Delhi secretariat 
should be pulled down onthe ground that 
it was built by the British. If the govern- 
ment leck the ability to find new business 
fora iewly developed port or railway line, 
then the government should not try to build 


‘calculated in hours. 
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anything new. Building a new economy by 
destroying older and more valuable instituti- 
ons and establishments is comparable to 
building new mosques by destroying old 
temples. 


THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA 


There is something seriously wrong with 
the management of railways in India. 
Among ordinary annoyances to the public 
that this bad management cause one may 
give top place to lack of punctuality. Trains 
arrive at their destinations five to twentyfive 
minutes late as a matter of habit. These 
slight delays are accepted by passengers as of 
no consequence ; but they prove the existence 
ofan easy going outlook and lack of disci- 
pline among railway personnel. It is by 
tolerating these little irregularities that the 
authorities open the way for delays which are 
The railway platforms 
are the hunting ground for beggars and 
criminals. Why the railway police do not 
chase out such people is anybody’s guess. 
Some say they share in the loot. Over- 
crowding and difficulties in obtaining reser- 
vations are the other perennial discomforts 
that one associates with a railway journey. 
The railway management donot appear to 
be conscious of these faults. The top politi- 
cal persons who “manage” the railways have 
many brilliant ideas about matters not 
connected with railway management. Why 
do they not devote at least a part of their 
remarkable intelligence to solve the problems 
of the national undertakings they have taken 
charge of? We suppose they have no time 
for handling petty details which constitute the 
major part of any management work. In 
that case why do they not resign and 
leave the work to people of lesser talent and 
ability. 

Coming to the greater and more dangerous 
faults of railway management, we have to refer 
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to the endless seriés of accidents in some of 
which numerous passengers lose their lives or 
limbs. It is not good enough to shout 
“sabotage” or to the “human element”. In 
other countries railways are managed by 
human beings and not by 
computers. The trouble with Indian railways 
is that the top men aré only decorative and 
they do not function in any effectively func- 
tional manner. Railwayscan be guarded and 
the permanent way and rolling stock inspec- 
ted much more scrupulously than they are 
at the present moment. Why are no arran- 
gements made to achieve that very necessary 
objective ? We cannot accept the preventable 
death of many fellow countrymen with equa- 
nimity and wait patiently for further nation- 
alisations of institutions so that inefficient 
talkers can mismanage them, Sound management 
of the essential services of the country isa funda- 
mental right of the people. Roads, railways, 
posts, telegraphs, telephones, radio, water and 
electric supply, medical, educational, defence 
and other services must be maintained in a 
mannerthat will give to the people the advan- 
tages of modern progress ina full measure. 
Slackness in managing these services will 
condemn any government in the eye of the 
people. 


LOOTING WAGONS 


Wherever there are extensive sidings, as 
one finds at all big railway junctions, marsha- 
ling yards and other stations where loading 
and unloading work is carried on in a big 
way, a class of criminals grow and set up 
their organisations for breaking open wagons 
and looting the contents. This work is 
commonly known as seal tor (seal breaking ) 
and those who engage in it are known to the 
police and the general public as wagon brea- 
kers. Inspite of this lack of secrecy as to the 
identity of these criminals, they are allowed 
to live happily as recognised «members of the 


robots or 


community. They sell the stolen goods, buy 
cars, buses and trucks, build houses and lead 
an affluent existence without let or hindraice. 
We donot know whether they pay income 


tax--perhaps they do for their paper business 


organisations which exis: in order to explain 
away a part of their large incomes—but -hey 
surely do not show their gains from their 
crimes. It is however well known thet so 
and so in such and such town or railway 
centre are seal tors and the police do not 
make any great efforts to break up their 
criminal organisations. If their houses, go- 
downs and secret stores (which can be 
easily’ discovered ) are searched regularly 
stolen goods could be found sooner or ater 
and the offenders brought to book. But like 
most criminals in India, these anti-social 
elements are allowed tc thrive and no action 
is taken to liquidate them. We ave 
no information as to their political cornec- 
tions but we hear reports that some minor 
political workers belonging to certain parties 
mix with persons connected with wagon 
breaking. Whether these criminals are given 
protection by political leaders of any type 
or by the police are matters about which 
only guesswork will prevail. But one thing 
is quite clear that there is no universal 
condemnation ofthis type of crime. Social 
opinion about wagon breaking is not strong 
enough, Recently some wagons were broken 
open and the goods removed from a train 
which carried military supplies 
munitions 
furore 


like arms, 

This created a 
numerous avrests 
within a very short time. This proved that 
the police had prior knowledge abou: the 
whereabouts of wagon breakers who ope-ated 
in particular areas. 


and explosives. 
and there were 


Wagon breaking, cacoities etc. are anti- 
social activities which must be suppressed vith a 
strong hand. ‘That this is not done is a matter 
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of disgrace for any civilised government. Our 
government of course havea great spirit of 
toleration and allow looting, stealing, adul- 
teration of food and milk, bribery and corrup- 
tion to peacefully co-exist with law and order 
and constitutional government. This is the 
result of a helpless and easy going outlook 
and attitude which stands in the way of natio- 
na. brcogress and well being. 


LENIN HONOURED BY U. F. LEADERS 


Vladimir Ilyich Lenin (real name Ulyanov) 
was a great man. ‘The Russians renamed his 
birth p.ace Simbirsk and now call it Ulya- 
‘novel. The great Russian city of St. Peters- 
burg (renamed Petrograd) and now called 
Leairgzad after Lenin is the second city of the 
U.E.5 R. Lenin therefore is a great enough 
persor.ality to be admired by all progressive 
peop-e of all countries. The progressives of 
Calsurta have realised that Lenin should be 
honoured by them and have decided to name 
Dharar.tala Street Lenin Sarani. We think 
this neming ofan old street ofter Lenin is a 
mere tcken recognition of a man who is 
counted among the greatest in human 
history. Indian politicians apparently lack all 
sense of proportion. If, for instance, a 
fore gre- is to be honoured by naming a street 
afte: tim, then why select only Shakespeare or 
Lenn? There have been other foreigners 
too whcse names should find a place on our 
street signs. Aristotle, Plato and Socrates 
for instance. Or Hegel, Schopenhauer or 
Kant. The names of great writers, artists, 
musc:ars and soldiers also attract people. 
Homer, Dante, Virgil, Da Vinci, Rafael, 
Miche. Angelo ; Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart ; 
Pavlova, Ulanova, Nijinsky ; Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Togo; Mao tse Tung, Ho Chi Minh— 
to name only a few. In fact all Calcutta 
street names can be covered by famous 
foreigners if the idea appealed to the 
politicians. But Indians should also get some 


. to social preferences. 
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recognition. There have been great Indians 
whose names can be glorified by naming 
streets after them. The Buddha and other 
great religious reformers like Sri Chaitanya 
and Guru Nanak should be remembered. Great 
philosophers like Sri Sankaracharya, writers 
like Kalidasa, Bhababhuti, Ashwaghosha and 
others; musicians. of great repute such as 
Bharat, Tan Sen and Sadarang; fighters 
who defended our national honour as for 
instance Skandagupta, Harsabardhan, Sivaji 
and Rani Lakshmibai can be named. The 
politicians, as we have said lack all sense of 
proportion. They rename streets after the 
leaders of their own groups without reference 
Thus Cornwallis Street 
in Calcutta has been named Bidhan Sarani 
for no rhyme of reason, Wellesley Street has 
been named Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Road 
because some Muslims live in that part of 
Calcutta. Kidwai was quite unknown in 
Calcutta, The proposal to name the Calcutta 
Hogg Market after Lal Bahadur Shastri is 
another instance of this senselessness. Lal 
Bahadur had nothing to do with Calcutta or 
its trade and markets. In fact the whole 
idea of changing names of streets and 
public places of business or recreation for 
political reasons is highly objectionable. 
One can understand the reasons for the 
removal of foreign names associated with our 
past slavery ; but the Hogg Market is better 
‘known as the Municipal or the New Market. 
Dharamtola Street has nothing to do with 
the British. Dharam stands for morality or 
religion and even the most ardent admirers 
of Lenin could not have thought of abolishing 
morality or religion in Calcutta by using the 
name of Lenin as a lever. 


NATIONALISATION OF BANKS 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi wants to do justice to 
the weaker sections of the Indian people. 
This in her opinion requires a program of 
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institutional changes and developments which, 
_we believe, have priorities. Her program is 
a part of an overall program which the 
Congress has been following and the initial 
steps in which were Zemindari abolition and 
nationalisation of Life Insurance. Zemindari 
abolition made the State the sole landlord 
and the tenants began to pay rent to the 
State rather than to individual land owners. 
This did not reduce the rent for the tenants, 
rather increased it in some cases. The 
individual zemindars quite often rendered 
help to their tenants. The State probably 
has not improved the tenant landlord rela- 
tion that existed before. Nationalisation 
of Life Insurance reduced the profits earned 
by policy holders and made the organisation 
inefficient and less dependable. In fact it did 
not create any advantages for the public. 
Now, we are being told that the banks are 
being nationalised to make things easier for 
the poorer people. But banks have very 
little do with the poor. The banks do not 
lend money to the poor nor finance small 
traders, hawkers or market stall holders. The 
Kabuli money lenders or their Punjabi 
fellow practitioners of usury are the bankers of 
the poor. There are others who finance 
market vendors and charge 120 to 300 per 
cent interest. Grocers who sell goods to 
working class people on credit and exploit 
them ruthlessly will not be replaced by the 
nationalised banks. There has been a very 
large nationalised bank, the State Bank of 
India, in existence for many years. To the 
best of our knowledge this bank does not 
render assistance to poor people in any spec- 
tacular manner. We presume the banks that 
will now be run by the nation will follow the 
example of the State Bank of India. The 
money lenders, the shopkeepers who give 
credit to the poor, the bustee owners 
hire out their miserable hovelsat a high rent 
to working class people and all other exploi- 


who 
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ters of the less fortunate section of the commu- 
nity, will all remain entirely unaffected by the 
bank nationalisation. 


We fear that this quite innocuous political 
gesture will merely affect the economic mozale 
of the Indian businessmen. There will be 
more secrecy about matters relating to com- 
merce, trade and industry and bank deposits 
will go underground. This will affect the 
revenue collection by the Government and 
lead to heavier deficit financing. The Prime 
Minister has been ill advised to make empty 
socialistic moves which will not really do any 
good to the common man, The most imoor- 
tant thing in a socialist economy is full 
employment for all persons of working age. 
The next important thing is fuller social 
security and a higher standard of livirg. 
Nationalisation of Banks will achieve nore of 
these objectives and will therefore be just a 
useless gesture. It will bring the Prime 
Minister greater popularity with the radicals ; 
but that is hardly any justification for 
nationalisation of banks. 


JOURNEY TO THE MOON 


When in 1959 the Russian rocket vehicle 
Lunik III went round the Moon and che 
unmanned probe rocket Lunik II landed on 
the Moon (also in 1959) everybody thcught 


the Russians would be the first to seid a 


manned rocket to soft land on the Moor and 
to bring it back to the Earth with its human 
observers. The Americans landed their rocket 
Ranger VII in the sea of clouds area of the 
Moon in 1964 and thereafter made remark- 
able progress in space travel, and progressively 
prepared abody of expert scientists ard as- 
tronauts to undertake the final journey to the 
Moon. The American space rocket Apol.o XI 
carried three astronauts to the Moon, one of 
whom kept the rocket vehicle in orbit round 
the Moon, while the other two took off in a 
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sn-a.ler space-taxi from the larger space ship 
and landed on the Moon. They remained 
on the surface of the Moon for ten hours and 
then took off again in their small rocket 
vel:isle and rejoined the command ship 
which thereafter came back to the Earth 
travelling at speeds varying between 5000— 
39000 KM per hour. While on the Moon 
the astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin 
E. Aldrin collected samples of the Moon’s 
soil and rocks which they brought back with 
them. Michael Collins the astronaut who 
rercained in charge of the 
Ap-lo XI during the period of the Moon 
landing by his two fellow astronauts showed 
great courage and resourcefulness by mano- 
eovering the rocketship alone for over twelve 
hours. He did the work of three persons 
single handed during this period and he 
knew that his work was one of tremendous 
responsibility. The wonderful precision of all 
movements during the several days which it 
tool to complete the astounding feat of going 
to tae Moon and returning to the Earth from 
that satellite, proved how marvellous American 
spacecraft and technology have become. 
Thousands of factors had to be handled with 
faultless accuracy and computerised control 
over these factors had to be developed to 
perfection in‘ order to enable the great radio 
steerirg centre of Houston to do its work in 
a foclproof manner. 


The Moon is revolving round the Earth 
at ar average distance of 238857 miles. It is 
not a very small body, being 2160 miles in 
diamezer and more than 6500 miles in circum- 
fererce. The Pull of the Moon’s gravity is 4 of 
that of the Earth. It has no atmosphere or 
only a faint trace of it. It is considered to be 
totaly cold ; .but some astronomers believe 
there is some volcanic energy still left in the 
Moon. Also that Moon-quakes occasionally 
occu: and that there are energy yielding gases 
and chemicals in the Moon, With a few 


rocket ship- 
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more landings in the Moon all doubts about 
its constituents will be removed. The 
Americans are planning to send more man- 
ned rockets to the Moon and they have 
already gota few ready. Enterprise, organi- 
sation, scientific investigation, intensive study 
of facts, extensive collection of data, experi- 
ments, tests ; endless examination of responses, 
reactions and reflexes have helped the 
Americans to achieve something which can be 
called an epochmaking and supreme expression 
of human ingenuity and scientific genius. 
Thousands of highly capable men and women 
have worked for years ina tireless manner 
to give America the top place in science and 
technology. 


INTOLERANCE RAMPANT 


We hear almost everyday of some incident 
or other which signifies the rapid growth of an 
attitude of mind in our people of an un- 
compromising intolerance. This is a sign 
of decadence, though the people who cannot 
tolerate any contradiction of their opinions 
call themselves progressive. Freedom of 
opinions is one of the important necessities 
of human progress. If people are not allowed 
to empress their views and opinions freely 
and without risk of being abused or assaulted ; 
there would be little chanee of any progress 
in the field of human thought or development 
in the sphere of social organisation and insti- 
tutional evolution. All thinking would stop 
if everybody had to think according to the 
dictates of the strong arm boys of the political 
party in power. Meetings are broken up if 
any speakers dare say things contrary to the 
ideology of those who are strong in number 
and muscle power. Newspaper offices are 
invaded by party hooligans and furniture 
broken up in order to abolish freedom of the 
press. There are many instances of attacks 
on rival party men, breaking into rival 
trade union offices and bombing the offices 
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of rival students Unions. All these go to show 
that certain ideologies can not win on merit 
so they are being boosted by brute force. 
But the public must resist the destroyers of 
humau freedoms. Human progress is achieved 
through these freedoms and not by forcible 
conversion of all men to a single way of 
thinking. 


ONE NATION OR TOTAL DISINTEGRATION 


Internecine wars destroy a nation’s soverei- 
gnty and freedom much sooner than foreign 
wars. For when a nation stands united against 
a foreign enemy it can put up stiffer and more 
prolonged resistance than when there is no 
unity and the various tribes, clans, races and 
other constituent groups try to stab one 
another in the back even by siding with the 
enemy. This sort of thing has happened in 
India time and again and Indians have had 
to undergo foreign domination due to their 
lack of unity and their mutual enmity. We do 
not know what happened in mythological 
times, but the wars of the Mahabharata 
were mainly the result of family feuds of a 
very intensive type. When Alexander invaded 
India, he could not advance very far into 
Indian territory because of the formidable 
size and remarkable military organisation of 
the emperor of Magadha. We presume there 
were no active tendencies at that time to 
undermine the strength of Magadha through 
revolts and organised efforts at breaking 
away from the central power. ‘The tributory 
states of Magadha must have been entirely 
loyal and true to the court of the Nandas. 
and that means there were justice, similarity in 
ideals, and absence of any strong disaffection 
throughout the imperial domain. Alexander 
had spies and he worked on their reports. 
He was advised not to proceed any farther into 
India as he would then encounter the irresisti- 
ble army of the Nandas consisting of hundreds 
of thousands of infantry men, mounted soldiers, 
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charioteers and archers, supported by ten 
thousand war elephants. An emperor who 
could muster such forces must have had many 
loyal supporters and friends. Internal squab- 
bles and incipient rebellion could never permit 
the growth of such armed strength. 


When the Mahomedans began to invade 
India there were disunity and mutually arta- 
gonistic kingdoms all over India. ‘They 
fought and intrigued and ignored all laws of 
good sense and patriotic morality to undo the 
sovereign power of one anothcr in a totally 
shameless manner. The case of Raja Joychand 
of Kanauj is a typical one. When Mus.im 
power was established at Delhi and the 
emperors tried to rule the country in a air 
and just manner their strength increased. 
When Aurangzeb deviated from the priaci- 
ples of fair play, he caused the disintegration 
of the Moghul Empire. Later on there were 
too many antipathies, betrayals, conspiracies 
and treacherous activities which eventually led 
to the establishment of British Suzereignty in 
India. The British took the fullest advantage 
of the weakness that Indians had of aczing 
against one another. They divided and ruled 
and the Indians showed little disinclina-ion 
to be divided. They rather liked to 
damage the interests ofa neighbour even if it 
meant giving political supremacy tc a 
foreign power. 


After about two hundred years of British 
domination the Indians made a united eFort 
to shake off foreign rule and be independent. 
European disunity as expressed through the 
second world war helped India to put pressure 
on the British and to regain freedom. Even 
at the last moment the British managed to 
take advantage of Indian disunity and div ded 
the country into two states. One state was sup- 
posed to be an islamic republic and the other a 
secular democratic republic. The politicians 
who agreed to this partition were more efter 
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strengthening their Parties than to build 
up a strong nation. They created many 
subdivisions and set up separate govern- 
ments with ministries, legislatures, courts and 
cencrally appointed governors for each unit. 
Ir this manner a large number of politicians 
became important persons with advantages 
and privileges of a gainful type. This politi- 
cal set up was rather in excess of what 
wes absolutely necessary. These privileges 
gave rise te jealousies and antagonisms, 
Pclitical cliques and coteries developed in 
sunstantially increased numbers. The major 
pclitical parties organised themselves on a 
wer footing, so to speak, and propaganda 
was set on foot to glorify some and to condemn 
others. 

Political parties in other democratic 
countries do not as a rule have such strong 
anzivathies as to adopt methods of a doubtful 
naiure to gain public sympathy and support. 
In India the political parties behave like the 
anci2n: kingdoms which fought each other on 
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the basis of “all’s fair in war?’ and on 
occasions, did not hesitate to seek assistance 
of foreign powers to secure sinews of war. 
Some, perhaps, thought of other sorts of 
collaboration with foreign powers too; and 
thus came nearer to the dangerous idea of 
sovereignty for political parties, which will 
be entitled to have foreign policies of their 
own. We now find that the political parties 
of India have become a source of danger to 
national unity and integration. What 
joychand or Mirzafar did to the country’s 
independence in the past, the political 
parties are now trying to do to the secular 
democratic republic of India. The people 
of India should watch out and safeguard 
their national freedom and sovereignty 
from the treasonable activities of unscrupu- 
lous politicians. The idea of one nation 
with one system of laws and one basic way 
of life must remain fully established in order 
to save the nation from being split up and 
destroyed. 


THE HISTORICAL BACK-GROUND, ACTIVITIES 
AND FUTURE OF U. N. O. 
JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, ma. 


The oneness of the world was observed and 
recognised by all the ancient religions. In the 
Old Testament, the phenomenon of the Jewish 
God Jehovah favouring His chosen people the 
Jews to found a world empire with Judaism as 
its religion is clearly perceptible, though in a 
rudimentary form. In the ancient Vedic lite- 
rature of Hindus, we clearly discern that the 
Hindus could conceive of one world, where 
mankind could dwell in peace. In the 6th 
Century B.C., the same idea, though in an 
inchoate stage, pervades the religions of 
Gautama Buddha, Zoraster, Confucius, Tao, 
Sinto, Vardamana Mahavira and others. The 
Maya and Aztec civilisations of America 
manifested the same trend in an undeveloped 
form. Christianity and later on Islam could 
perceive one world in their own narrow com- 
pass by preaching their respective religions 
through conversion. 


With the gradual and slow growth of 


human civilisation, the conception of one 
humanity steadily travels from the sphere of 
religion to that of political, social and econo- 
mic life. Inthe ancient world, in the endea- 
vours of Darius, Alexander the Great and 
many other conquerors to bring the then 
known world under one hegemony, we see the 
dawning of the conception of one world and 
one humanity in the political field in an 
embryonic state. The conception of the 
Swami or the sovereign conquering the world 
and governing it according to justice in the 
Artha Sastra of Kautilya in the 4th Century 
B.C. offers an indication of one world in the 
political walk or human life. Traces of diplo- 
macy, treaty-making and arbitration dated 
back several thousands of years, though there 
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was not much of record of recognised iater- 
state organisation during that period. 


It was in Greek times that an inter-state 
community developed in the peninsula itself, 
in Asia Minor, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, the Aegean and the Mediterranean Sea, 
It promoted religious unity among the Greeks, 
diminished the barbarities of war and arbi- 
trated disputes. As soon asthe Romans built 
up their empire in the then known world 
according to their conception, free inter-state 
intercourse began to disappear, and in place 
of inter-state co-operation, they deve.oped 
cosmopolitanism. After the disruption cf the 
Roman Empire in the early 6th Ceatury 
A.D., Europe was thrust into disorder and 
chaos. No foundation existed even for s mple 
diplomacy or arbitration, what to speak of an 
organisation of the State. 


Some political philosophers offered plans 
for peace. Dante ( 1265-1321) viewed with 
great alarm the endless strife of princes and 
cities. In his book “De Monarchia”, he 
proposed that a world-state, comprising all 
the independent soverign states, should be 
formed for the benefit of all humanity. 
Pierre Dubois is pointed out the need for a 
confederation of the princes of Europe -witha 
Council and a Court. 


From the 15th century onward, as an up- 
shot of the Renaissance, the national states 
began to emerge on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and they began to fight with 
with one another. Witnessing with great 
concern the aftermath of the devastating 
Hundred Years’ War and the Thirty years’ 
war, Emeric Cruce wrote in 1623 of the 
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neel “or a world of independent states—a 
permanent conference of ambassadors to meet 
con inuously at a particular place and settle 
any dispute that might arise. In the early 
17th Century, Came Sullyes ‘The Grand 
Design’ served as the basis of all subsequent 
thecretical and actual design. In 1693 
Wiliam Penn wrote his essay on ‘Present and 
future peace of Europe.’ In 1712, Saint 
Pier-e wrote his ‘A project to bring perpetual 
peace in Europe’ with a Senate to settle 
dispate and execute treaty among nations. 
In 1761, Rousseau advocated the same prin- 
ciple in his book ‘Pax Perpetueila.’ In 1793, 
Bentham followed the foot-steps of Rousseau 
and produced his ‘The Principles of Inter- 
national Law’ and suggested general guaran- 
tees, disarmanent, and abandonment of impe- 
_fialism. No less important 
the Utopias of International Organisation 
was Emanuel Kant, who published his 
essay ‘Towards eternal peace’ in 1795. 

The Napoleonic period (1787-1815) 
brought turmoil and disorder in Europe, and 
made Europe war-weary. After the termi- 
naticn of the Napoleonic wars, internationa- 
lism passed from the stage of Utopianism to 
that cf practical politics. The rapid suc- 
cessior. of discoveries in the realm of science, 
and their application to transport and industry 
gradually and steadily led to the shortening of 
distaaces and the shrinkage of the globe. The 
resul_ant complexity of civilisation, the increa- 
sing contacts all over the world, the rapid 
spread of knowledge and culture and the 
exchange of thought on problems of common 
interest—all of them led to an increasing nter- 
national understanding, an increasing inter- 
national co-operation in the sphere of commu- 
nications, transport, trade and health, as 
nation states were now driven to conclude 
international conventions and agreements for 
the regulation of affairs, which they could not 
by tkemselves control. The 19th century saw 
the knitting together of the world by the iron 


contribution to 
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threads or transport and the golden threads 
of trade, 


Another factor, which tended to the 
growth of internationalism in the 19th 
century, was the peace-movement based on 
the horrors and the terrible sufferings caused 
by the Napoleonic wars and developed along 
with crusades for universal suffrage, the 
abolition of slavery, temperance and free 
trade. The peace societies in England and in. 
the U.S.A. the halfa dozen peace congresses 
from 1843 to 1853, and the wide discussions on 
disarmanents, arbitration and codification of 
international law led to the beginning of one 
world. Finally, in the second half of the 19th 
century, the development of world-market 


for trade and frantic colonial expansions 
of the imperialist powers welded the world 
closer. 

The  l9th century inter-nationalism 


expressed itself in the practice of consulta- 
tation between the Great Powers under the 
auspices ofthe Concert of Europe and Holy 
Alliance. The essential features of the system 
were occasional consultations, the great power 
unity, a reasonable balance of power, media- 
tion and arbitration. Neither the Holy 
Alliance nor the concert of Europe could be 
called a: general collective security system. 
Neither had any regular consultation, 
any permanent organ or any authorised 
power of enforcement was brought into 
existence. 


Its members were not bound to meet 
when security was threatened, nor was there 
any guarantee that measures to enforce peace 
would be zaken. The concert had no powers 
except those which it conferred upon itself by 
agreement in each case, and therefore the 
refusal of one member to attend made it 
impossible for its members to meet at all. 
For instance, before Bismark’s wars against 
Austria in 1866 and against France in 1870, 
or On the eve on the World War I, no 
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meetings could be arranged. Even when the 
members met, their proceedings were governed 
by no constitutional obligation, for they had 
no agreed formal procedures. 


At the outbreak of the World War—TI, the 
situation with regard to the settlement of 
disputes among nations was in the words of 
Sir Frederick Pollock thus :—‘‘There was no 
jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes 
between sovereign states except by consent 
given either ina standing convention of the 
parties or in a special agreement to refer the 
case to arbitral decision. But there was a 
method of appointing an arbitral tribunal by 
selection from a standing list of competent 
persons and there was the official establishment 
ofa court with a local habitation and records 
at the Hague. Most powers were bound by 
anumber of conventions of similar type to 
refer to the tribunal so provided all such dis- 
putes did not affect their 
honour or vital interest.” 


independence, 


Another expression of the 19th century 
inter-nationalism was the growth of interna- 
tional arbitration and _ conciliations. 
“International Law”? Waltors has written, “‘is 
the direct ancestor of the covenant, for, it not 
only emphasises that war should be less 
frequent but also that a distribution between 
just and unjust war should be kept in view.” 
The idea, originally given by Grotius, was 
actually embodied in the effective law of 
nations for the first time in the League 
Convenant. Ithas been said that the 18th 
century was the period of mediation and the 
19th century of arbitration. The body of 
international law was growing as a result of 
many inter-national conferences, treaties and 
customs. 


law, 


A number of notable cases were decided 
by arbitration viz. (1) Albama case between 
U.S.A. and Britain (1862-72) (2) the Delogra 
Bay dispute between Portugal, Britain and 
the Transval Republic in 1875 (3) the 
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Venzuelan Boundary dispute between 
Venzuela and British Guinea in 1898, (4) the 
Behring Sea dispute between U.S.A. and 
Russia in 1902, (5) the Chile Argentine 
dispute in 1902 and (6) the Samoan islands 
dispute between Russia and Japan in 1904. 
Only comparatively unimportant matters and 
matters of fact were referred to arbitration 
by States, which were usually determined 
to enforce their own interpretations of law and 
treaty rights. 


The weakness of the 19th century balance 
of power was that it did not tend to strike or 
to hold a precise balance, for, power was in 
constant flux. The 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20th century contributed 
to the modern collective security system, the 
idea of joint responsibility of the Great Powers 
for the maintenance of inter-national order, 
the principle of periodic meetings to discuss 
matters of common concern, the concept of 
social, economic and intellectual co-operation 
as vital for world peace, the idea of disarma- 
ment, andthe theory of pacific settlement of 
internationa] disputes according to the pro- 
cesses of codified inter-national law. All 
these ideas, and many more, formed the basis 
of the manifold institution and activities of 
the League of Nations. As Podelford has put 
it, “From the 19th century Balance of power 
concept it was nota long step to the gene- 
ralised balance of power theory, which 
underlay the League of Nations.” 


Xt 


The League of Nations, of which President 
Wilson of America turned out to be the god- 
father, was really the outcome of war-time 
thinking in many countries. The World 
War, preceding its establishment, had been 
unprecedented in scope, sufferings and rcpur- 
cussions. It had aroused the passions and 
sentiments of the masses every where in 
favour of a world organisation setting up 
some permanent machinery of pacification 
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anc conciliation embodying the spirit of Council (3) the Secretariat (4) the Perma- 


uni}. Many thinkers in England, U.S.A., 
Germany, and elsewhere thought that just 
as nziional affairs were openly ventilated in 
Parlizment, similarly matters of international 
concern could be publicly debated on some 
permanent and elaborate  inter-national 
pla:form. Before and during the pendency of 
the “irst World War ( 1914-18) 


sugeesiions were 


various 
adumbrated and attempts 
wers made to have an appropriate inter- 
natal forum to settle disputes anfong 
nations interse. It was President Wilson, 
who in January 1917, spoke of “peace without 
victory” and on January 1, 1918 he enun- 
ciatec his famous fourteen points, the last 
of wich called for a general association of 
nations. Three days earlier, Lloyd George 
talked of British Government’s war aims, the 
last of which was “the creation of some 
interrational organisation to limit the 
burden of armaments and diminish the 
danger of war.” 


When the Paris Peace Conference autho- 
risec che drafting of the constitution for a 
League on January 25, 1919, the British and 
the American views were fused together by 
a two-man Committee consisting of Cecil 
Hwes? (British) and Hunter Miller (American), 
The commission on the League of Nations 
appsinted by the Paris conference, consisted 
of 19 delegates with Wilson as Chairman, 
and it drafted the Covenant (socalled partly 
to avcid suggestions of a Super State) between 
Feb-tary 3 and 13,1919. The draft Conve- 
nant was made public on February 14, 1919, 
and for six weeks, it was widely discussed all 
over ihe world, and was adopted by a 
plenary session of the Paris Conference, and 
was signed on June 28, 1919 as part of the 
Treztz of Versailles, and finally came into 
force on January 10, 1920. 


Tte principal divisions of the League of 
Natom were (l) the Assembly (2) the 


_ among nations. 


nent Court 


(5) 


of Inter-national Justice and 
the Inter-national Labour Organisation. 


`The auxiliary organisations were (1) Economic 


and Financial Organisation (2) Organi- 
sation for communication and (3) Transit and 
Health Organisation. 


The covenant of the League of Nations is 
contained in twenty six articles. In the pre- 
face to the convenant, the object of the 
League has been stated to be the promotion 
of the international co-operation and the 
achievement of peace and security, Its seat 
was fixed at Geneva in Switzerland and it was 
to function through an Assembly, a Council, 
and a permanent Secretariat, headed by 
a Secretary-General, The Assembly was to 
consist of representatives of all the members 
joining the League, each State being entitled 
to a maximum of three delegates, but only 
to one vote. The Council was to consist of 
the representatives of the Chief Allied Powers 
Viz. Great Britain, United States, France, 
Italy and Japan with four other members 
elected by the Assembly. The Council formed 
something like the executive or the cabinet 
for the League. The duty of the Secretariat 
was to prepare business for the Assembly and 
the Council. Two other major agencies 
connected with the League, were the Perma- 
nent Court of Inter-national Justice and the 
Inter-national Labour Organisation (I.L.O.). 
The former was to deal with inter-national 


disputes referred to it by the Council, 
and the latter with all kinds of labour 
problems. 


The League settled many minor disputes 
It successfully settled the 
quarrel between Sweden and Finland over 
the Aaland Islands. The vexed question of 
Upper Silesia in dispute between Germany 
and Poland was successfully settled by a 
Commission, appointed by the Council. On 
three occasions, the League successfully inter- 
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vened in the disturbed Balkan area. In 1921, 
it protected Albania against aggression by 
Yugoslavia. Two years later, it successfully 
intervened to protect Greece against the threat 
of attack by Italy. In 1925, the League stopped 
the threatened out-break of war between 
Bulgaria and Greece and thereby averted what 
looked like a serious crisis. Another inter- 
esting dispute, settled by the League, was the 
boundary dispute between Iraq and Turkey. 
In the field of social and humanitarian work, 
the League concerned itself, through its 
agencies, with the suppression of traffic in 
women, children and opium, and with the 
struggle against slavery and forced labour. 
Much was done to promote educational and 
intellectual co-operation, to facilitate inter- 
national transit and communications and to 
co-ordinate the activities of various health 
and scientific organisations throughout the 
world. 


The League indeed failed in its main 
purpose in the political sphere. It could 
not secure disarmanent nor could it prevent 
wars and aggressions. ‘lhe main causes of the 
failure of the League in the political sphere 
can be succintly enumerated as follows : 


(1) the clash and rivalry among national- 
ities for selfish national interests at the 
cost of the well-being of humanity, 


(2) the inaction of the Council, which looked 
after the interests of Great Powers like 
Great Britain and France (3) the 
non-participation of U.S.A., the chief 
progenitor of the idea, weakened the 
League (4) Partiality of the League in 
not allowing Russia, Austria and Germany 


to join the League, with the mentality 
of a victor, telling adversely upon the 
impartiality and the requisite neutrc! 


position of the World Organisation, (5) the 
unfair and inequitable terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles against Germany caused great 
disaffection among the virile Germans, 


m 


(6) lack of an inter-national army <o 
enforce its mandate among recalcitrant 
members (7) the prevalance of the idza 


of unlimited sovereignty of individual States 
foiled the salutary aspirations of the League 
and (8) the emergence of Fascism under 
Mussolini and Nazism under Hitler sapped 
the very root of the noble ideals of tae 
League. 


The first shock to the League of Naticns 


was given by Japan in 1931, when she 
violated the League covenant and the 
Kellog Pact by occupying the Chinese 


territory of Manchuria and setting up 4 
puppet State there. China applied to the 
League, which only ‘ulminated  throvgk 
indecision and Japan withdrew from che 
League. Germany had begun to arm as 
Hitler came into power. In 1935 Hitler 
repudiated those clauses of the ‘Treaty or 
Versailles, which imposed limitations on 
her armed strength, and _ re-establisked 
conscription. Next year he denounced -he 
Locarno ‘Treaties, and re-occupied znd 
re-fortified those zones of Rhine Land, which 
had been demilitarised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Great Powers were at cross 
purposes, and nothing was done to resist 
Hitler’s insolent violation of the treaty 
obligations. Germany quit the League, 
and denounced the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which charged her with 
war-guilt. Italy, under the hegemony of 
Mussolini, pursued an imperial policy, and 
in 1936 made an unprovoked attack on 
Abyssinia, a member of the League. The 
League did nothing to check Musso ini. 
Addis Ababa the capital, was captured 
by the Iralian troops, and the King of 
Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia 
Italy withdrew from the League of Nations. 
in 1936. The naked action of Italy was 
a shattering blow to the last vestige of 
the tottering League. The daring ard 


illegal actions of Japan, Germany and Italy 
ccr.clusively proved that the League had no 
teeh, and could not deter its members from 
fighting with one another in breach of 
incernational treaties and obligations. Italy 


Germany and Japan demonstrated by 
their utterly selfish activities of unprovoked 
aggression against friendly neighbours 
the: might is right and that collective 
security is an idle dream. 

IH 


The 20th Century is a critical period 
of human history. Before it ran half its 
course, it saw two progressively horrible 
Ward wars, which in their rapidly enhancing 
brutality and destruction portended z crisis 
to all that human civilisation stands for. 
Cataclysm, whether individual, national or 
internationai, has a sobering effect. Man is 
led to think of higher things to stall its 
recurrence. The horrors of the Napoleonic 
Wars stimulated the piety of Czar Alexander I, 
whe evolved a scheme for a Holy Alliance 
of ze Christian Powers. The First World 
Waz gave birth to the League of Nations, 
which embodied President Wilson’s 
at Eringing idealism to bear upon practical 
politics. This idealism evaporated before 
the selfish considerations of individualistic 
diplomacy. Inter-national co-operation failed 
in the field of politics, and the more terrible 
Seccrd World War (1936-45) raised its 
hydrz-headed hoods. In spite of past 
failures, man’s optimism is irrepressible, 
and he has looked forward even in the 
mids of mortal perils of this hideous war 
to the prospect of realising the 
one ‘World State’, in which all nations 
may dwell together in peace and amity. 
It is in this ideal which gave birth to the 
United Nations’ Organisation (U.N.O.) 


efforts 


ideal of 


Cn August 14, 1941, in a dramatic mid- 
ocean meeting on board a ship, President 
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Roosevelt and Churchill drew up, what came 
to be known as the Atlantic Charter, contain- 
ing a declaration of aims on which they ‘based 
their hopes for a better future for the world’. 
The principles laid down in the Charter were 
eight in number viz. (i) the renunciation 
of aggrandisement, territorial or otherwise 
(2) agreement that no territorial changes. 
were to be made without the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, (3) the 
right of all the peoples to choose their own 
form’ of government and the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who had been forcibly deprived of them, 
(4) enjoyment by all States of equal access 
to the trade and raw materials of the world, 
(5) collaboration among all nations in the 
economic field, (6) the expression of hope 
that after the destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
people would see established a peace, which 
would enable all men to live in peace within 
their own boundaries and in freedom from 
fear and want, (7) hope of freedom of all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hinderence and (8) the belief that 
all nations must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. These principles were 
accepted by 26 nations, whose representatives 
signed in 1942 a document known as the 
“Declaration of United Nations.” 


The Atlantic Charter embodied a com- 
mon programme of purposes and principles. 
With the growing improvement in the position 
of the Allies, it was thought necessary to 
consider the formation of a comprehensive 
organisation of machinery for the maintenance 
of peace. In 1943, the Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of U. 5.A,, U.S.S.R. 
China and Great Britain for the first time 
defined the basis of a World Organisation and 
recognised” the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest possible practicable date a general 
international organisation based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
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loving States and open to membership of all 
‘such States, large and small, for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. Next 
followed the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
of 1944, in which the representatives of 
Britain, U.S. A, U. S. S. R. and China 
drew up draft proposals for the structure of 
the contemplated World Organisation. On 
the basis of these proposals, the United 
Nation? Charter was drawn up by the 
delegates of the fifty States, who met 
at San Francisco in 1946. The 
Governments of all the signatory States 
ratifed the Charter, and it came into force 
on October 24, 1945. Thus was the U, N. O. 
brought into existence to serve the aims, 
enunciated in one hundred and eleven articles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 


The United Nations has six main organs 
viz. the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Inter-national 
Court of Justice and the Secretariat. Besides, 
there is a group of subsidiary and specialised 
agencies, which operate under the general 
co-ordination of the Economie and Social 
Gouncil. 


The General Assembly is the main delibe- 
rate organ of the U. N. O., and may be 
regarded as a Parliament of Nations. It 
consists of all the merber States, each 
member having only one voie. On ordinary 
matters, a simple majority is decisive, but on 
important questions, a majority of two-third 
is required. The Assembly can discuss any 
matter within the scope of the Charter, any 
question relating to peace and security 
brought to its attention by a member or a 
It is also an electing body 
and as such, has been empowered to elect 
the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and all the members of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Economic and 
Social Council. It controls finances and 


non-member, 
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receives and discusses reports from all 
agencies and departments. In a word, it 
is a deliberate, an overseeing, reviewing 


and critising organ.” 


The Security Council is the organ en- 
trusted with the “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security’. It consists of five permanent and 
six (now enhanced to nine) non-permanent 
members. The Big Five ( U. S. A., U.S. 
S. R., China, France, and Great Britain) 
are the permanent members. The non- 
permanent members are elected by General 
Assembly for two-year terms. Each member 
of the Council has one vote. In matters 
of procedures, the decisions of the Council 
require the affirmative vote of any 
(now ten) of the members, In the case of 
substantive matters, the concurring votes of 
all the five permanent members must be 
included in the majority of seven ( now ten ). 
In other words, each of the Big Five has the 
right to veto any proposed action of the 
Security Council with which it does not agree. 
As the Security Council operates more or 
less an executive body, it functions almost 
continuously. Plans for the use of armed 
forces by the Council are made with the 
advice of a Military Staff Committee. But 
it is difficult to find plans acceptable to the 
Big Five. 


The Economic and Social 
composed of 18 members elected by the 
General Assembly, being responsible and 
working under the direction of the latter. 
It seeks to build a world of greater stability 
and well-being, to create a spirit of universal 
respect for human rights and to promote a 
culture and educational standard. It has 
set up various commissions to study subjects, 
the important being U.N.R.R. A. (U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation ( Administration ), 
I. L. O. ( the Inter-national Labour Organi- 
sation ) U. N. ESCO (U. N. Educational 


seven 


Council is 
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Scientific Cultural Organisation ) and a host 
of other organisations. 


The Trusteeship Council marks a new 
stage in the relationship of colonial powers 
to dependent powers. Territories administered 
under the trusteeship system include those 
fo-merly under the mandate of the League 
of Nations, areas which have been detached 
from the enemy States as a result of the 
Second World War, and any region volun- 
tarily placed under the Trusteeship Council 
of the States responsible for their adminis- 
tretion. The terms of the trusteeship were 
se.tled by negotiations between the U. N. O. 
and the controlling State, but the basis of all 
acIuinistration must be the paramountcy of 
the interests of the native inhabitants. Among 
the promises made by the U. N. to the 
dependent territories are the development 
of self-government and the promotion of 
economic and social advancement. Most of 
the territories placed under tho Trusteeship 
Ccuncil have become independent—the 
remaining are in the process of reaching 
the goal of their independence. 


The International Court of Justice, set up 
by the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, containing 70 articles, is composed 
of fifteen judges, no two of whom are to be 
nazionals of the same State. It has jurisdic- 
tion over all cases referred to it by the 
member-siates. It gives advisory 
opinions on any legal question referred to 
it by the General Assembly and the Security 
Ceuncil. In the Confu Canal Dispute 
where Albania destroyed two British ships 
along with 40 British nationals, the court 
awarded compensation to Britain, but 
Albania refused to pay. The South African 
Republic disregards the decisions of the 
court. These have prompted Suman to 
remark, “The great controversies are ques- 
tions of powers admitting of no setrlement 
th:ough the application of law. They can 


also 
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be resolved only by diplomatic bargaining 
and compromise or by war and in other way 
whatever”. The above statement is partially 
true as the Court has successfully settled 
other disputes, viz. the Iran British Oil 
Company dispute, the question of the right 
of the American citizens in Morocco as 
referred to it by U. S. A. and France and 
the Suez Canal dispute in 1957 regarding 
the interpretation of the Charter of 1888, 
when Egypt admitted the  inter-national 
character of the Canal. 


The Secretariat consists of the working 
staff of the Organisation. Its chief adminis- 
trative officer is the Secretary General, who 
is appointed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 
He is required to make an annual report to 
the Assembly, and is empowered to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter, which in his opinion, may threaten 
international peace and security. The works 
of the previous two Secretary General 
Mr. U. Thant are commendable. 


Created as it was in the light of the experi- 
ence of the League of Nations, the U. N. O., 
in some respects, marks an improvement on 
the constitution of the League. The Charter 
is a much longer and more explicit document 
than the League Covenant. Its scope and 
function are more extensive, and its member- 
ship is more representative. Besides, the 
League was without teeth, as it had no armed 
force at its disposal, but the U. N. O. is 
provided with a Military staff Commitee to 
draw up plans for the use of armed forces by 
the Security Council to prevent or resist a 
breach of the peace. Lastly, U.N. O. is 
much more emphatic in requiring its members 
to abjure war as means of settling disputes. 
But inspite of elaborate provisions on paper 
for the maintenance of peace and security, 
there are glaring procedural defects, which 
are calculated to make them ineffective. The 
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right of absolute veto, which has been allowed 
to each of the Big Five has proved a 
great stumbling block to the practical func- 


tioning of the Security Council. It can hardly ` 


be expected to find that perfect unanimity 
among the Big Five, which the voting 
procedure in the Security Council demands. 
The U. S. S. R. on many occasions, and 
U. S. A. off and on, have vetoed the majority 
decisions of the Council to which either of 
them did not agree. Though there is provi- 
sion for the recruitment of an inter-national 
army to enforce the decision of the Security 
Council, it is difficult, nay well-nigh im- 
possible, to draw up plans of military 
measures acceptable to all the Big Five. As 
a matter of fact, it it not feasible for the 
U.N.O. to abolish differences of interest and 
ideology such as we see in the world. For 
this reason, Organski has said, “It is the 
policies and the interests of the great powers 
that explain the action or inaction of the 
United Nations”, David Cushman Coyle 
has opined, “If the U. N. O. is to act as a 
forum for agreeing among hostile nations, 
it cannot use force against any nation 
that is big enough to blow up the forum itself. 
This is the reason that the United States 
insisted on the ‘Veto’ and other great powers 
joined in demanding it as a condition 
precedent to the signing of the Charter”’. 


The U.N. O., from its very inception, had 


to deal with a large number of problems of. 


current history and it accomplished much in 
difficult circumstances by stepping into 
quarrels between members and presented 
hasty action and offered mediation successfully 
in (1) Soviet-Iran dispute for recalling the 
Soviet troops from Iran (2) Dutch Indo- 
nesian quarrel which ended in indonesian 
independence, (3) solving the Palestine 
problem (4) keeping Status quo and cessa- 
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tion of war in Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan and in Korea between U. S. A. 
and U. 8. S. R. and alleviating bellicosity 
among different factions in Congo, Malaya, 
Africa etc’ In the words of Mr. Trygive 
Lie, the first Secretary General of the U.N.O. 
we may say, “The United Nations has not 
been able to resolve great power differen- 


ces, but the conflict has been kept within 


peaceful bounds and the way prepared for 
further peaceful settiement.”’ President 
Eisenhower has opined, “With all its defects 
with all the failures that we can check up 
against it, it still represents man’s best recog- 
nised hope to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield. It had had its failures, 
but it had had its successes — I think it is 
far more than merely a desirable organisation 
in these days, where every new invention of 


the scientist seems to make it more nearly 


possible for man to ensure his own elimina- 
tion from their globe, I think the Unitsd 
Nations has become sheer necessity’ 


The gradual development of U N. O. on 
healthy lines to fulfil its ideal _ check 
another horrible World War is ‘the orly 


hope for averting the great prospective 
catastrophe and safe-guarding human civili- 
sation and culture. Dark clouds in the 
shape of super-powers’t struggle for supremacy 
and exploitation of weaker powers, the race 
for nuclear weapons, the Russian aggression 
against Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the 
aggresive Maoism anc the American diplo- 
macy not to let in Red China in the U.N. O. 
and the American dollar imperialism and 
various other ominous phenomena are hover- 
ing like vultures to swoop down upon 
mankind to make an end of its existence 
and civilisation. It is the desire of all right- 
thinking persons tha: ‘super-powers should 
curb their . aggressive greed and use 
U. N. O. as the forum for stalling any 
horrible third global war and see that the 
U, N. O. does not share the fate of che 
League of Nations, 


“A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SECTOR” 


K. V. OZA M.A. 


In modern times state participation in 
economic activity can hardly be a matter of 
disagreement. The state regulation and parti- 
cipation in industries and other economic 
services have been recorded in the past also. 
In ancient Greece, history notes, silver mines 
were owned by the state. According to 
Kautilya, an eminent ancient Indian thinker, 
mining, ship-building and defence industries 
should rest with the Government. Public 
sector is generally defined as an industrial or 
economic enterprise whose management and 
ownership rests with the Government or 
public authorities. The term thus also applies 
to those enterprises managed by municipalities 
or such other public bodies. 

Since. the beginning of Planning in India 
Public se@r has grown tremendously. With 
an investyient of about Rs, 3,000 crores in 
public nd. enterprises of India, public sector 
will be “an important 
economic growth. 








determinant of our 


The Industrial policy resolution of 1956 
states “The adoption of the socialist pattern of 
society as the national objective as well as the 
need for planned and rapid development 
require that all industries of basic and strate- 
gic importance or in the nature of public 
utility services should be in the public sector.” 
All economies are to-day mixed ones in the 
sense that even in liberal democratic nations, 
some of the enterprises are of necessity covered 
under public sector. What are the factors 
resp onsible for the extension of philosophy of 
the public sector? The answer can be had 
from the following paragraphs. 


The state is an organisation for the public 
welfare. The 19th century police state has 
been replaced by the 20th century welfare 


oriented state. In certain sectors, there are 


no possibility of immediate return and as 
such private sector does not enter into such 
sectors. In such enterprises state should 
assume the role of entrepreneur. Heavy 
industries requiring heavy risk-capital and at 
the same time limited prospects of immediate 
return fall in this category. The state by 
taking up such activities can add to total 
social welfare, 


It is also held that the private sector is 
lured by effective demand and profit consi- 
derations, whereas public sector tries to meet 
social requirements e.g. Even before inde- 
pendence ‘Quinine’ manufacturing having no 
profit prospects had to be taken up by the then 
Government. 


Public sector has also been an important 
means in achieving socialism. Third Five Year 
Plan states in this regard. “As a direct conse- 
quence of the objective of working towards 
the realisation of a socialist pattern of society, 
there will be large expansion of the public 
sector in a wide range of activities, covering 
fields as varied as mining and manufacturing, 
generation and distribution of electric power, 
construction, transport and communications, 
irrigation, banking and insurance, trade, 
social services etc.’ ‘The wide resources at the 
disposal of the state thus, could be distributed 
for greater public good. 


It is an accepted principle that public 
utilities or social monopolies should be with 
the state. If public utility concerns such as 
electricity, water supply, post and telegraph 
services are managed by the state, it results in 
larger social welfare. Public utilities so 
entrusted to the state can be managed in á 
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uniform manner, and it also eliminates 


redundant competition. 


Certain monopolistic industries if entrusted 
to the private sector, results in exploitation of 
society at large. In certain industries there is 
alarge possibility of profit through control 
of supply. Due to this reason in some 
countries state monopolises tobacco or 
opium trading. 


So vital a sector like defence cannot be 
entrusted to the private sector. Even Adam 
Smith, the’ staunch upholder of private 
enterprise, accepts that defence should rest 
with the state. This is mainly because this 
sector entails heavy expenditure and requires 
research work, and the problem of maintain- 
ing secrecy is also very important in this 
field, 


In underdeveloped and even in developed 
countries there are backward or depressed 
areas, In order to achieve balanced regional 
growth public sector can be useful toa great 
extent. Normally in backward areas private 
sector is not attracted because of limited 
prospects of return. Public sector without 
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regard to profit considerations can start 
projects in such areas thereby making it 
possible for private sector to enter that area. 


After the second war, many nations of 
Africa and Asia won their independence. 
These nations now intend to make themsel- 
ves strong economically. These | courtries 
iake public sector to be an important 
agency in making the nation economically 
self-sufficient. 


In developing countries publie sector is 
also important from the viewpoint of resource 
mobilisation for economic development. YV/hen 
public enterprises run efficiently and follow a 
proper price policy for their goods and 
services, the resultant larger earnings caa be 
utilised ‘for further development. 


This viewpont infavour of public sector 
does not, in any way, try to belittle the private 
sector. Ours is a mixed economy, wherein 
private sector plays a positive role. Extension 
of public sector in India tries to remove 
some of the fundamental imbalances in our 
economic life. 


OMBUDSMAN IN MAURITIUS 


by JOSEPH MINATTUR 


“From one citizen you gather the idea that 
Mauritius was first made and then heaven, 
and that heaven was copied after Mauritius,” 
wrote Mark Twain.! 


What served, according to this report, as 
a model for heaven, may not be too bad for 
Bharat, provided the latter remembers while 
following the model that the dress has to 
be mede to measure. ‘The fact that two thirds 
of the population of Mauritius is of Indian 
origin may be considered another reason for 
Indians’ taking interest in an institution which 
appears to have been well received in that 
little island. Blood is thicker than the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. 


The Constitution of Mauritius, annexed to 
the Mauritius Constitution Order 1966, has a 
chapter devoted to Ombudsman, dealing with 
the office of Ombudsman, his jurisdiction, the 
procecure to be followed in his investigations, 
etc. 


Though these provisions were, in the main 
modelled on the (New Zealand) Parliamentary 
Commissioner (Ombudsman) Act, 1962 and 
the (Danish) Om Folketing Ombudsmand, 
1954, there are significant departures from 
these models. The (British) Parliamentary 
Commissioner Act, 1967, has some provisions 
which are identical with those in the 
Mauritian constitution, but the British 
statute is comparatively very limited in its 
applicetion. The explanation for it appears 
to be twofold (1) In Britian, to quote from 





l. quoted in J. N. Roy, Mauritius in Transi- 
tion. (1960), p. 1 


the Command Paper, “Parliament is the 
place for ventilating the grievances of the 
citizen — by history, tradition and past and 
present practice. It is one of the functions of 
the elected Member of Parliament to try to 
secure that his constituents do not suffer 
injustice at the hands of the government?. 


. The U.K. government did not propose to 


replace the remedies which the Constitution 
already provided, but intended to develop 
those remedies further, All that the govern- 
ment therefore envisaged was to ‘give 
members of Parliament a better instrument 
which they can use to protect the citizen, 
namely. the services of a Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration.’’3 


(ii) The U.K. government do not think 
that the administration of government depart- 
ments is open to serious criticism and that 
injustices are frequently suffered by indivi- 
dual citizens. They are in no doubt that 
the tradition of integrity and impartiality 
in public administration is being fully 
maintained’, The proposal to appoint a 
Parliamentary Commissioner was intended to 
increase public confidence in that adminis- 
tration. 


Where conditions are dissimilar, it may be 
found to adopt different provisions. The Mau- 
ritian provisions, though they do not contem- 
plate certain matters envisaged in the Lokpal 
Bill for instance, Ombudsman’s jurisdiction 
over Ministers and Secretaries) cover a wider 
field than the U.K. Act. The provisions which 





2. The Parliamentary Commissioner for Admi- 
nistration, 1965, Cmnd. 2767, p. 3 

3, ibid 

4. id. p. 7 


%. 
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are not found in the British statute may be of 
special interest and importance to the Indian 
public, particularly the legislator who has to 
consider a piece of proposed legislation in, the 
light of Indian conditions, He will find that 
the Indian citizen has more affinity with his 
Mauritian counterpart than with the one in 
the U. K. mainly because of the difference in 
social concepts and political traditions. | 

In Mauritius as in the United Kingdom, 
the Ombudsman is not empowered to investi- 
gate administrative action (or inaction) of 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries. But 
this exemption from jurisdiction appears to 
have been envisaged as a temporary and 
transitional measure. The Constitutional 
Commissioner for Mauritius reported in 1966: 


“I found that there are differences of 
opinion over the question whether he should 
be empowered to investigate the acts and 
decisions of Ministers themselves. In view 
of this conflict it might be better to exclude 
the personal acts and decisions of Ministers 
from his purview in the first instance.” 
(emphasis added )5 

This recommendation for exclusion of 
Ministers in the first instance was on the basis 
of a compromise to accommodate conflict- 
ing views rather than on any concept of 
ministerial responsibility. For the Commi- 
ssioner made it very clear that 

“Far from weakening the principle of 

ministerial responsibility he (Ombudsman) 

could make it more efficacious’’é 
It is of interest to note that in Guyana 
where Ministers are responsible to Parliament,’ 
the Ombudsman’s jurisdiction extends to 
Ministers among others.§ 





5. §.A.de Smith, Report of the Constitu- 
tional Commissioner (Mauritius Legislative 
Assembly, Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1965) 
p. 13 


. id. p. tl 
Constitution of Guyana, s. 35 
. ids. 53 
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In New Zealand where the Ombudsman s 
jurisdiction does not extend to inquiring 
into the decisions of ministers, any recom- 
mendation made to a minister by a depart- 
ment or agency, even if the minister has 
already acted upon it, may be inquired into 
and, if necessary, reported upon by tke 
Ombudsman.? In the light of the Ombuds- 
man’s findings, the minister would even- 
tually be called upon to justify his actions 
in Parliament and thus he would be obliged 
to account for his administrative acts.1° Ard 
the New Zealand Ombudsman reports that 
“so far there is no cause to feel that the 
parliamentary principles of ministerial res- 
ponsibility are likely to stand in the way 
of effective operation of the Ombudsman, 
or themselves to suffer by reason of kis 
activities,” H 

The organs of government which may be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of tae 
Ombudsman are the judiciary and the Service 
Commissions. In Denmark the deputy judges 
were under his jurisdiction in the first 
instance; latter on when this was found 
to be inexpedient, they as well as other 
judges were excluded from his jurisdiction by 
an amendment of the Ombudsman Act in 
1959,2 


If he is empowered to investigate tae 
recommendations or decisions of Service 
Commissions, the Commissions would s€ 


TAAA ASAA e E SAE TI RW AA 


9. Sir Guy Powles, “The Office of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, Journai 
of Administration Overseas (1968) 287 at 


288 
10. ibid 
11. ibid 
12. Act No. 205 of June 11, 1959. Eee 


Stephan Hurwitz, ‘‘Denmark’s Ombuds- 
mand: The -Parliamentary Commi- 
ssioner for Civil and Military Govern- 
ment Administration,” (1961) Wisconsir 
Law Review, 169 at 171 
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obliged to give reasons why A was appointed 
to a post while B was not. This would be 
very difficult, perhaps impossible to do in some 
casas. Appointments might depend on factors 
difficult to define. _The burden cast upon the 
Commission which is already overladen with 
heavy responsibility will become insupport- 
abls.18 

In Mauritius the following officers and 
autzorities are excluded from his jurisdiction : 


(i) The Governor and his 
staff 


the Chief Justice 


any Commission’ established by 
the Constitution and their staff 


personal 
(ii) 
(iti) 
the Director of Public Prosecutions 


or any person acting under or 
in accordance with his instructions 


(iv) 


(v) any person exercising powers 
delegated to him by the Public 
Service Commission or the Police 
Service Commission.!+ 


The Constitution further provides that in 
cases where the Premier gives a written notice 
to the effect that the action complained of 
was taken by a Minister or Parliamentary 
Secretary in person in the exercise of his own 
deliberate judgement, the Ombudsman is 
precluded from conducting an investigation 
of the action in question. This appears to be 
a provision fraught with serious peril for 
the citizen. When Ministers and Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries are made immune from 
investigation, the Ombudsman’s functions 
may prove ineffective in many cases, as 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries can 
insuiate any matter from the Ombudsman’s 
authority by either making a decision or 
giving an order personally or claiming that 








See de Smith, op.cit., p. 13 
s.92(1) (d) of the Mauritius Consti- 
tution Order. 1966 





{3. 
14, 


tative character of the Ombudsman. 
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they have personally made the decision or 
given the order. 5 


The Ombudsman in Mauritius is to be 


appointed by the Governor after consultation 
with the Premier, the Leader of the oppo- 
sition and such other persons, as appear to, 


the Governor acting in his discretion, to be 
leaders of parties in the Legislative Assembly.16 
These consultations emphasize the represen- 
But 
he shall not be a member of Legislative 
Assembly or any Local Authority or a local 





Danish 
1961 University of Pen- 
nsylvania Law Review, 1100. Prof. H. W. 
R. Wade has rémarked that “The 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
makes it difficult for a minister to 
admit that he has made a mistake— 
or which is more dangerous still, that 
his department has made a mistake... 
the Minister willdo what he can, out 
of natural loyalty, to protect his 
officials from censure, Minister and 
department play together as one team 
and each will try to avoid letting the 
other down. They therefore present a 
firm front... “Towards Administrative 
justice, p. 99. Prof. Wade is referring 
to the usual stand taken by Minister 
and department in regard to parlia- 
mentary question; the general attitude 
indicated may be adopted in relation to 
Ombudsman’s investigations also. - 

16. s-91 (2) 

17. In Swedish the word means a represen- 
tative, a solicitor. The Danish Ombuds- 
man Act of June 11, 1954, section 1 
speaks of a Parliamentary Commissioner 
who, on behalf of the Folketing (Parlia- 
ment) shall supervise the civil and 
military government administration” 
(emphasis added) 


15. See B. 
'  Ombudsman”’, 
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government officer; nor shall he perform 
the functions of any other public office. 18 


He is empowered to investigate any 
action!® taken by any officer or authority?? 
in the exercise of administrative functions in 
any casein which a member of the public 
claims, or appears to the Ombudsman, to 
have sustained injustice in consequence of 
maladministration in connection with the 
action", He may make the investigation 
18, s 91 (3). In Denmark his indepen- 

dence is stressed when the Act of 1954 
provides that subject to the rules laid 
down by Parliament for the conduct of 
his activities, he is independent of 
Parliament, (s. 3) These rules issued 
in 1956 serve to elucidate and amplify 


the provisions of the Act and they have 
not been varied or modified since. 





19, action includes failure to` act. 


20, The following officers and authorities 


are exempted from his jurisdiction : 
(i) the Governor and his personal 
staff 
(ii) the Chief Justice 


(iii) 


any Commission established by 
the Constitution and their staff 


the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions or any person acting under 
or in accordance with his instruc- 
tions 


(iv) 


(v) any person exercising power 
-~ delegated to him by the Public 
service Commissioner or the 
Police Service Commissioner (s.92) 


(1) (a) 


21. A complaint may be made by the 
following : 


a) an authority of the Government 
ora Local authority or other 
authority or body constituted for 
purposes of the public service or 
local government ; 


b) any other authority or body whose 
members are appointed by the 
Governor or a Minister or whose 
revenues consist wholly or mainly of 
moneys provided from public funds. 
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upon complaint from the aggrieved party, or 
when invited to do so by the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, or by any Minister or other 
member of the Legislative Assembly or on 
his own initiative.22 A complaint may be 
made by any individual or body of persons 
except certain publicly elected or appointed 
authorities.°3 It should be made either by the 
aggrieved person himself or in certain circum- 
stances, (as when he is dead or unable tc 
act for himself), by his personal representatives 
or some other individual who is suitable to 
represent him.*4 Legislative provisions may 
be made requiring, among other things, tha: 


complaints should be transmitted through a 
Member of the Legislative Assembly.*5 


He is generally precluded from conducting 
an investigation when the aggrieved person 
has or had a right of appeal to a tribunal 
or a remedy in a court of law. Neverthe- 
less, he may conduct an investigation :f 
he is satisfied that in the particular circum- 
stances it is not reasonable to expect the 
aggrieved person to avail himself of that 
right or remedy.26 Further, he is not pre- 
cluded from conducting an investigation zs 
to whether any of the provisions relating to 
fundamental rights and freedoms of tke 
individual has been contravened.2? This is 


22. 


s, 92 (1) 
23a 8. 92 (1) 
24. s. 92 (4) 
25. s. 97 (b} Inthe United Kingdom. cora- 


plaints have to be made through a 
Member of Parliament. 


where 


In countries 

snobbery reigns supreme and 
only the voice of influence will be 
heard, such a provision may prove 
detrimental to the interest of the 
ordinary citizen. 

26. s, (6) (i) An identical provision is found 


in the ( U. K. ) Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner Act, 1967 


27. s. 92 (6) (ii) 


complementary to the provision which 
ensirines a person’s right to apply for 
redress to the supreme Court if any of his 
fundamental rights and freedoms guaranted 
by the Constitution has been, is being or 
is Lkely to be contravened in relation to 
him.28 This provision appears necessary, 
as otherwise, he would not be able to 
investigate and report about administrative 
acts which are improperly discriminatory 
in cnaracter.29 This will also help those who 
are unable, for financial or other reason, 
to move the Supreme Court in relation 
to the act in question.%° 

He is precluded from investigating a 
marter if he is given notice by the Governor, 
acting, in his discretion, that the investi- 
gaticn of that matter would not be in 
the interests of the security of the State.*! 
He shall not make any investigation when 
it appears to him that the complaint is 
vexacious or frivolous, that the subject 
matter of the complaint is trivial, that the 
complainant has no sufficient interest in 
the subject matter, or that the complainant 
28. s. 15 (1) 


29. See de Smith, op. cit., p. 14 
30. In Denmark the Ombudsman may 


recommend legal aid for a complainant 
satisfies the necessary conditions, if in 
who the opinion of the Ombudsman there 
is reasonable ground for bringing an 
action against a government or local 
government authority or against some 
one employed by any of these authori- 
ties. See Directions for the Ombudsman, 
Art. 7(3) ; see also Paul Hansen, ‘The 
Ombudsman’’, in Denmark (1964) p. 129. 
In the United Kingdom the attitude 
appears to be very different. “Legal 
aid will not be available”, says the 
White Paper on the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration ( Cand. 
2767) p. 6 

3. 92 (9) 
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has been unreasonably delayed for more 
than six months.® 


The investigation is expected to be 
informal. It isto be conducted in private. 
The Ombudsman may obtain his information 
in any manner he thinks fit and may decide 
whether any person should be represented by 
councel in the investigation.®> He is, however, 
required to afford an opportunity to the 
principal officer of the department or authority 
concerned and to any other person who is 
alleged to have taken or authorised the 
action in question to comment on the 
allegations in a complaint.: 


The State is not entitled to claim any 
privilege in relation to the _ production of 
documents or giving of evidence as is allowed 
in legal proceedings,?> but information and 
documents relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet and of any committee of the Cabinet 
are privileged.°6 When the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, gives notice that, in his 
opinion, the disclosure of any document or 
information specific in the notice would be 
against public interest in relation to defence, 
external relations or internal security, the 





32. s.-92 (8). In Denmark and in the 
United Kingdom the time limit is twelve 
months. In Denmark, according to 
Stephan Hurwitz, the present Ombuds- 
mand, the time limit does not prejudice 
the- redress of a grievance as the 
Ombudsmand can make an investiga- 
tion on his own initiative at any time. 
See S. Hurwitz, “The Danish Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner for Civil and 
Military Government Administration”, 
Public Law. (1958), 236 at 241 


33. s. 93 (2) 
34. s. 93 (1) 
35. s. 94 (3) 
36. s. 94 (4) 
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Ombudsman and the members of his staff are 
not permitted to communicate to any person 
the specific document or information.’ 
While no information or documents except 
those relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet or any if its committees are to be 
withheld from him, he and his staff dre bound 


to observe secrecy in relation to certain speci- ' 


fied matters when so required by the 
Governor, or under the provisions of any 
Act of the British Parliament in force in 
Mauritius, 

When the Ombudsman is of the opinion 
that the action which is the subject matter of 
the investigation was 

(i) contrary to law, 


(ii) based wholly or partly on a 
mistake of law or fact, 

(ili) unreasonably delayed, 

(iv) otherwise unjust or manifestly 
unreasonable, 


and 

a) that the matter should be given 
further consideration, 

b) that an omission should be rectified, 

c} that the decision should be 
cancelled, reversed or varied, 

d) that any practice on which the act, 
omission, decision or recommenda- 
tion was based should be altered. 

e) that any law on which the act, 
omission, decision or recommenda- 
tion was based should be recon- 
sidered, 

f) that reasons should have been given 
for decision, or 

g) that any other 
taken, 

he is to report his opinion, giving reasons, 
to the principal officer of the department or 
authority concerned, with his recommenda- 
tions and request the official to notify him 
of the steps which it is proposed to take to 


steps should be 





37. s. 94 (5) 
4. 
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give effect to the recommendations, He shall 
also send a copy of the report and recommen- 
dations to the Governor and any mirister 
concerned,38 If no adequate or appropziate 
action is taken by the department or attho- 
rity, he may send a copy of his report and 
recommendation to the Governor.®? Further, 
he may make such report to the Legislative 
Assembly on the matter as he thinks fit.+? He 
is required to make an annual report to the 
Governor concerning the discharge o7 his 
functions and it will be laid before the 
Assembly.#! ` 


In the performance of his duties, he is not 
subject to the direction or control of any 
authority and his- proceedings are not to be 


_ called in question in any court of law. But 


provision will be made by legislation defining 
offences in connection with the functions of 
the Ombudsman and his staff and prescribing 
method of trial and penalties for such 
offences.48 Supplementary and ancillary 
provisions which may appear necessary and 
expedient are to be prescribed and they may 
include, among others, provision for the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Ombudsman in 
the performance of his duties.4+ 

The Swedish Ambassador to India is 
reported to-have said that “...it never seemed 
to us that it ( the institution of Ombuds- 
man ) was exportable.’’45 


38. s. 95 (1) & (2) 

39. Itis not clear why a second copy of the 
report and recommendation is to b2 sent 
to the Governor. As the executive head 
of the State, the Governor is to be 
informed that no adequate or appro- 
priate action has been taken by the 


department or authority concerned. 
40. s. 95 (3) 


41. s. 96 (3) 

42. s. 96 (1) 

43. s. 92 (e) 

44. s. 97 

45. quoted-by P.S.Chaudhuri, “Ombuds- 
man-Its Desirability in India”, (1967) 11 


Supreme Court fourncl, 77 
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He may be right if by ‘exportable’ he 
meznt to convey the idea of a blonde officer 
packaged and labelled “Made in Sweden”. 
New Zealand’s successful experiment with 
Ombudsman proves that the institution can 
be “received’’, as the common law has been 
“received”, if not transplanted in different 
climates. Sir Guy Powles, the New Zealand 
Ombudsman, claims that the New Zealand 
Parliamentary Commissioner for investigation 
isa ‘native product’’.46 When the Ombuds- 
man is transplanted in India his hair may 
grow black, his eyes may turn dark or dark 
brown, and he may put on a sherwani or kurta, 
according to his personal taste, and he may 


succeed in exercising some check on the admi- 


nistration. He may also help to forge a link 
between the government and the governed. If 
he proves himself immune to improper 
influences of any kind, his very existence may 
inhibit discriminatory acts and kindred prac- 
tices on the part of the administration, while 
creating in the hitherto desparate mind of 
the ardinary citizen a feeling of confidence 
that there is some means of redress if the 
citizen is subject to unfair or unjust treat- 
ment by the administration.. To the efficient 
and conscientious administrator, the 
Ombudsman could be a protector against 
unfair pnblic criticism; to him he would 
prove afriend, and to the erring he could 


46. Sir ‘Guy Powles. “The Office, of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, 7 
Journal of Administration Overseas (1968) 
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be both philosopher and guide. These 
are attractive possibilities. But there remain 
a few questions as well: 
tration tolerate him? 


will the adminis- 
will they cooperate 


with him? will the public — suffleient 
\ confidence in him?4? And there is a note 
of utter pessimism, born cf unhappy 
conditions in India, in the last question: 


who will guard the Guardian Angel ? 





287. Sir Guy proceeds to 
“While uudoubtedly a member of 
the genus Ombudsman and while 
bearing its Scandinavian name, the 
New Zealand Ombudsman is not 
an exotic transplant from -Scandinavia 
but is a distinct and native species 
-this is not however to discount the 
immense value of the Scandinavian 
(particularly the Danish) experience 
from which New Zealand has profited 
(ibid). Lokpal and Lokayukta could 
equally well develop into something 


other than an exotic transplant. 


state; 


47. The New Zealand Ombudsman 
reported in March 1967 that “With 
the eontinued cordial co-opertion of 
ministers and the sincere and willing 
assistance of the departments and 
organisations subject to jurisdiction, the 
office continues to run according toa 
fairly “stable pattern’? quoted in Sir 


Guy Powles, op.cit. p.292 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND ‘OUR AGE 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


“History”. says Karl Marx, whom Gandhi 


reportedly, liked .for his siding with 
tbe poor, “does nothing; it possesses 
no immense wealth, fights no battles. It is 


rather man, real living man who does every- 
thing, who possesses, and fights.” Gandhi 
—of whom a well-known American has said 
—“The man had no equal in our time, this 
one who treated all men as equals. Of all 
that we hdve known, he was the wisest and 
the best, as was said of Socrates in days of 
old.”—was undoubtedly one of those men 
of Marx’s description who personify the 
history of their period. One great European 
of Gandhi’s generation wrote fortyfour 
years ago, ‘‘Gandhi is more than a word : he 
he is an example. He incarnates the spirit 
of his people. Blessed the man who is a 
people, his people entombed and then 
resurrected in him.” Yet Gandhi is no 
longer physically present to create any more 
the emotive responses as he did during his 
life time. Already a generation of Indians 
has grown up to whom Gandhi is but 
another namein the history of India, even 
if the name might be occurring at a greater 
frequency for the several weeks past. With 
all his greatness Gandhi is no more relevant 
today than history itself. It is in the 
nature of the relevance of the past for the 
present that Gandhi’s relevance has to be 
sought. 


Why should we study history which is 
nothing but a record of the past? The 
answer is simple. We must study history 
“as the key to the understanding of the 
present” to achieve a better coordination of 
things so as to make people a little more 
happy, as well as with a view to building up 


‘tive. 


a better future. For if the future cannot be 
predicted it can, asa teacher of science has 
put it, be invented. Professor Dennis Gabor 
writes, “We are still the “masters of our 
fate. Rational thinking, even assisted by 
any conceivable electronic computers, can- 
not predict the future. Allit can do is to 
map out the probability space as it appears 
at the moment, and which will be different 
tomorrow when one of the infinity of possi- 
ble states will have materialised. Techno- 
logical and social inventions broaden this 
probability space all the time; it is now 
incomparably larger than it was before the 
Industrial Revolution, for good or for evil. 
The future cannot be predicted, but future 
can be invented. It was man’s ability to 
invent which has made human society what 
itis.” If the study of Gandhi as one of the 
makers of history has to be at all meaning- 
ful, it has to proceed with this objective in 
view that we wish to build up a future which 
would be less plagued by scarcity and would 
be marked by a little more of happiness 
for the people and that there is something — 
in Gandhi's life which is relevant for us in 
accomplishing that task. 


If we look at history with a view to find- 
ing its most important agents—the men— 
we are struck by two different types: 
Those who have worked for the progress 
of mankind and those who were conserva- 
Tracing the history of western philo- 
sophy Bartrand Russel writes, “Throughout 
this long development, from 600 B.C. to the 
present day, philosophers have been divided 
into those who wished to tighten social 
bonds and those who wished to relax them. 
With this difference others have been asso- 
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ciated. 
some system of dogma, either old or new 
and have therefore been compelled to be, 
in a greater or less degree, hostile to science, 
since their dogmas would not be proved 
empirically. They have almost invariably 
taught that happiness is not the good, but 
that ‘nobility’ or ‘heroism’ is to be preferred. 
They have had a sympathy with the irrational 
parts of human nature, since they have felt 
reason to be inimical to social cohesion. 
The libertarians on the other hand, with the 
exception of the anarchists, have tended to 
be scientific, utilitarian, rationalistic, hostile 
to violent passion, and enemies of all the 
profound forms of religion.” In which 
group can we put Gandhi? For only 
when we have done so would we be 
able io comprehend the significance of 
Gandhi for our times. 


If Gandhi had belonged to the group 
of disciplinarians he would be irrelevant for 
contemporary Indian aspirations which seek 
liberation from the thraldom of custom and 
want. If on the other hand, Gandhi had 
stood for liberalization and the spread of 
science he would be still relevant as a help 
to our contemporary efforts to lift the 
masses of the people of this country from 
the morass of economic want, social 
stagnation, ignorance, superstition and a 
crippling fatalism which tendsto knock the 
bottom of all aspirations. 


Was Gandhi a reactionary person? Or 
was he a progressive person? A straight- 
forwerd answer to this question is rendered 
difficult by the fact that Gandhi was a com- 
plex personality embodying several contra- 
dictory qualities ( with some of which we 
shall ceal presently ) and second, that his 
working life spanned over half a century 
during which period the world saw vast 
changes in politics, economics, social orga- 
nizations, science and technology—rendering 


The' disciplinarians have advocated . 
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useless many of the old concepts and, impo- 
sing new ones intheir place. Gandhi saw 
three major wars—the Boar war and the 
two World Wars. He lived to see the 
disintegration of imperialism and the begin- 
ning of the loosening of the hold of 
Europe over the world. The Russian Revo- 
lution with its philosophy of communism 
did not leave him altogether unaffected, 
although unlike Tilak and others, he was 
not conscious of the Revolution when it 
was taking place in Russia in 1917. The 
World Wars not only led to political changes 
but directly induced changes in economic 
and social organization. The First World War 
was followed by the abandonment of the 
gold standard by a number of countries. 
The Great Crash of 1929 led even non- 
communist economists to propound the 
need for some sort of governmental regula- 
tion of the economic system. The Second 
World War was yet more disruptive in its 
economic consequences. The political and 
economic changes built up a strong pressure 
for social reorganization in many countries. 
Professor William J. Barber notes that 
“Between thetwo World Wars, the econo- 
mic environment of most industrial coun- 
tries was shaken by a crisis of unpreceden- 
ted dimensions. Unemployment mounted 
to record levels and was stubbornly persis- 
tent. With it came a wave of social discon- 
tent. ... -The fabric of Western industrial 
communities was deeply rent by these 
events. „Harry W.  Laidler, the 
chronicler of social—economic movements, 
opened his account with the remark: 
“Today on every continent vast armies of 
men and women are asking how their 
economic and social institutions can be 
remoulded so as to abolish poverty and 
war, assure full employment and high 
living standards to all peoples, and lay the 
foundations for a cooperative order dedicated 
to the service of mankind.” 


aee 
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The changes in the field of science and 
technology have been even more far-reaching. 
Even by the end of the nineteenth century 
the progress of science had reached such a 


stage astoinducea historian of science to 
observe that the “generation of philosophers 
that could ignore the great scientific conclu- 
sions is now at rest and is not likely to be 
disturbed.” During the seventy years or_so 
that have elapsed since, there have been 
many more profound developments in 
scientific thought and technology—too nume- 
rous to be detailed here. In 1901 Max 
Planck suggested the quantum theory of 
radiation, in 1904 Rutherford suggested the 
possibility of useful energy radioactivity. 
In 1905 Einstein put forward the theory 
of the interchangeability of mass and energy. 
In 1911: Rutherford and others revealed 
the general architecture of the atom. By 
1919-20 he succeeded in demonstrating 
nuclear reaction and fourteen years later, 
in 1934, Irene Curie and Frederic Joliot 
produced artificial radioactivity. By 1942 
the first nuclear reactor came into operation 
at Chicago. Atomic energy is very much 
of a reality today although it was but a 
wild dream even fifty years ago, The 
radioisotopes have 
By tracking their readioactive emanations 
when they interact with other matter, radio- 
isotopes allow: us to measure the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the thickness of gold enamel on 
ancient Buddhist bronzes, the wear on auto- 
mobile tyres andnumerous other things. They 
have an almost unlimited range of applica- 
tion in industry and agriculture. A measure 
of the rapid changes taking place in the 
utilization of energy is given by the fact 
that Professor A, R. Ubbelohde of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, had to make a major revision of 
his book Man and Energy within seven years 
of its first publication in 1954. After the 
iaunching of the first spacecraft Sputnik by 


manifold applications. . 
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the Soviet Union on 4 October 1957, he 
knowledge of space has been increasing so 
fast as to induce a writer to add «he 
following post-script to his book, published 
in 1963: “Just as I was correcting the final 
proofs of this book eariy in 1963.” wr-tes 
Patrick Moore, author of SPACE IN THE 
SIXTIES, “the preliminary results with 
Mariner II was announced and to say that 
they were unexpected is to put it mildly...” 
Comparabale has been the advance in 
biology. Science has opened out a rew 
vista of development reducing the reed 
for man to work as, hard as before. Indzed 
we have wirnessed a Second Induszrial 
Revolution which has reduced the need for 
unskilled labour. “Before the arrival of 
electronics,” writes Professor Gaor, 
“technology had amplified the muscular 
power of man, now it is about to crzate 
artificial nervous systems. Electronics has 
started amplifying inte:ligence in the sense 
of enormously speeding up simple mental 
operations, and is now proceeding to less 
simple ones. 

Many of these scientific and technological 
changes had taken place or were cleariy in 
the offing during the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It would be remarkable if all tnese 
profound changes can leave a person 
unaffected. Gandhi was inevitably affected 
by these changes one way or the othe~. In 
this respect he differed from the great men 
in the past who had tc contend with a much 


smaller number of changes as well as with 


changes of a much less qualitative nature. 
This interaction between an individual and 
the changing environment over a long 
period ‘has added to the complexity of 
Gandhi’s Character. We become awaze of 
the true magnitude of this complexity when 
we seek to categorise Gandhi with the 
criteria laid down by Russell to which a 
reference has been made already. If cppo- 
sition to religion were to be considered as 
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an indispensable quality of a progressive 
individual in history, Gandhi’s claim to be 
considered as a progressive individual 
becomes questionable. For he was an 
intensely religious ‘man who was not satisfied 
with practising religion in private but 
brought it into politics as well. -© To quote 
Romain Rolland, ‘Gandhi has introduced 
into human politics the strongest religious 
impetus of the last two thousand years.” 
But since the very same Gandhi had 
challenged the status quo both in South 
Africa and in India simply by demanding an 
equality between races, it becomes difficult 
to dismiss him as a reactionary out of hand 
merely because of his religiosity. 


Every phenomenon is dialectical in that 
it contains two possibilities. Even social 
tendencies, those which we decry and those 
which we praise, have this characteristic. 
Bertrand Russell has noted, “Every com- 
munity is exposed to two opposite dangers ; 
ossification through too much discipline 
and reverence for tradition, on the one 
hand; om the other hand dissolution, or 
subjection to foreign conquest, through the 
growth of an individualism and personal 
independence that makes cooperation impos- 
sible.” Only one modification is needed of 
this analysis. Even orthodoxy can lead to 
dissolution and subjection to foreign 
conquest. India, where many things had 
remained virtually unchanged for hundreds 
of years, is the classic example of a country 
falling a victim to foreign aggression because 
of the addiction to orthodoxy. This leads 
us to a consideration of the historical role 
of a phenomenon, which means that we have 
to find out the role objectively being played 
by a phenomenon. It is well-known that 
a phenomenon, if it is non-traditional, can 
on its first emergence have a revolutionary 
impact. Even religion can serve that role. 
But sometimes the phenomenon itself may 
undergo a profound change in its content 
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without the same being very much visible 
on the surface. Professor Vittorio Lanter- 
nari in his celebrated volume on messianic 
cults has noted that in countries like Burma 
and Thailand the nationalist movements 
which brought about independence were 
allied with the prevailing traditional religion. 
Summing up his findings of the new mes- 
sianic movements in a number of countries 
in the world he writes, “Although these 
movements are primarily religious in charac- 
ter, they also demand and strive to secure 
for their. followers certain riches without 
which life itself is scarecely worth living. 
These riches are freedom and salvation : 
from subjection and servitude to foreign 
powers as well as from adversity, and sal- 
vation from the possibility of having 
the traditional culture destroyed and the 
native society wiped out as a historical 
entity.” 

Since Gandhiji’s religiosity seems to stand 
in the way of his being described as a 
progressive leader of men, we are obliged 
to look into it a little deeper. There is an 
observation of Rolland about Gandhi to 
which we have already made a reference 
and which says that Gandhi incarnates the 
spirit of his people. It is not a mere, 
superficial observation of a distant foreigner. 
It was a fact—the most important fact about 
Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru, whom Gandhi 
had nominated as his successor as leader, 
and who in fact did succeed Gandhi as 
leader of the nation, observed that Gandhiji 
“fascinated the masses of India and attrac- 
ted them like a magnet. He seemed to 
them to link up the past with the future of 
life and hope ... ... .-. he effected a vast 
psychological revolution not only among 
those who followed his lead but also among 
his opponents and those many neutrals who 
could not make up their minds what to 
think and what to do.” Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who had won a Congress presidential 
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election overcoming Gandhi’s opposition, 
noted, “There is something in Mahatma 
Gandhi, which appeals to the mass of the 
Indian people.” 


’ If Gandhi with his religiosity still 
reflected the will of the Indian people to 
such an extent as to supplant all the 
important political leaders of the country 
in the twenties, the relevant question would 
be to know the elements of his religiosity 
and how he used this religiosity. Nehru’s 
observation is pertinent. He writes, 
“Gandhiji was essentially. a man of reli- 
gion, a Hindu to the innermost depths of 
his being, and yet his conception of 
religion had nothing to do with any 
dogma or custom or ritual. Gandhi’s life 
offers a demonstration of this truth. 
During his fast in September-October 
1924 as a protest against Hindu-Muslim 
riots he deliberately stayed at the residence 
of Mohammad Ali, “sheltered by Moslems, 
cared for by Moslem doctors.” In fact he 
was opposed to many of the traditional 
Hindu customs. His assult on the practice 
of untouchability by the Hindus is well- 
known. “J regard untouchability as the 
greatest blot on Hinduism,” he declared at 
Ahmedabad on 13 April 1921. The revolu- 
tionary character of this statement is 
properly understood only in the context 
of the knowledge that nearly half a century 
after that pronouncement had been made, 
the hold Of untouchability, although out- 
lawed in the meanwhile, had “remained so 
strong as to lead to the burning of a 
Harijan (untouchable) boy alive in Andhra 
Pradesh. His religiosity did not involve any 
orthodoxy and differentiation between 
religions since he was always hitting against 
the mistaken practices of the Hindus, his 
co-religionists. For that he did not mind 
criticizing the shastras. “It might be difficult 
for me,” Gandhi wrote in 1921, “to 
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establish my point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhagwat or Manusmriti. But I claim 
to have understood the spirit of Hinduism. 
Hinduism has sinned in giving sancticn 
to untouchability. It has degraded us, 
made us the pariahs of the empire.” 
Now many religious reformers had started 
by criticizing the past theologians only zo 
start a new religious sect. Gandhiji’s criti- 
cism of the scriptures was not tainted by 
any such consideration. Like Buddha br 
Mohammad he did not want his followers 
to make him a new guru. Undoubtedly 
many of his followers had sought to utilize 
his martyrdom to start a myth of Gandhism 
to which people must adhere in all circums- 
tances. But the very fact that the cult of 
officially-preached Gandhism did not find 
favour with the masses provided the proof, 
if any such proof was required, that tne 
element of mysticism in his preachings was 
too slender to support a new orthodoxy. 
Gandhi himself scotched efforts to ascribe 
sainthood to him. ‘To clothe me with 
sainthood is too early even if it is possible. 
I do not feel a saint in any shape or form,” 
he wrote in 1927, Earlier he had descrikad 


himself as a ‘“house-holder, leading a 
humble life of service ... ... » In 1636 
he wrote, “It is wrong to call me an 


ascetic. The ideas that regulate my life 
are presented for acceptance by mankind 
in general.” 


There was another aspect of this religio- 
sity which likewise had a revolutionary signi- 
ficance. India lay prostrate at the feet of 
the British. Gandhi’s insistence on spiritual 
supremacy immediately made the fact of 
physical suppression less powerful. In this 
interpretation of religion Gandhi was follcw- 
ing the tradition of Swami Vivekananda who 
had .made a very secular interpretation of 
the traditional Hindu spiritual texts. 
Vivekananda’s interpretation of Vedanta was 
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interesting indeed; Vivekananda said, “Be 
strong, my young friends : thatis my advice 
to you. You will be nearer to Heaven 
through football than through the study of the 
Gita. These are bold words: but I have to 
say them, for I love you.” Gandhi also 
interpreted spiritualism asa means of attain- 
ing equality with, if not also superiority 
ovez, the British masters. In an article 
entitled “The Doctrine of the Sword” he 
wrote in the YOUNG INDIA in 1920, “T 
war.t to recognize that she (India) has a soul 
thet cannot perish and that can rise triumph- 
ant above every physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of the whole world. 
What is the meaning of Rama, a mere 
human being, with his host of monkeys, 
putting himself against the insolent strength 
of ten-headed Ravana surrounded in supposed 
safe-y by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanza ? Does it not mean the conquest of 
physical might by spiritual strength ? 
However, being a practical man I do not 
wait till India recognizes the practicability 
of the spiritual life in the political world. 
India considers herself to be powerless and 
paralysed before the machine guns, the tanks 
and the aeroplanes of the English, And she 
takes up non-cooperation out of her weakness. 
It must still serve the same purpose, namely, 
bring her delivery from the crushing weight 
of British injustice, if a sufficient number of 
people practise it. Even though the analogy 
given by Gandhi may not be apposite, the 
intect is clear: He wanted to rouse the 
people to drive the British away—most 
important, not for the restoration of the reli- 
gious Raj of the Hindus ( although even in 
the event of a Hindu restoration of Gandhi's 
conception the Hindus would be obliged to 
give up many of the things they held dear: ). 
As Gandhi grew in age and his awareness 
of bs lack of control over the situation 
grew. he became more and more mystical 
abour religion until the communal killings 
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of 1946-47 again made him look at the 
undesirable aspects of religion. While in 1939 
Gandhi was proclaiming that he was a Hindu 
first and a nationalist afterwards, in 1948 
Gandhi had to go back to his earlier stand 
of 1921 when he had said that religion was no 
test of nationality but a personal matter 
between man and his God and all living in 
India were Indians first irrespective of the 
religions professed by them. Tondlukar 


reports that when the Muslims of Delhi came - 


to Gandhi with their problems of security 
against the attack from the Hindu commu- 


wnalists, Gandhi’s advice to them was that the 


nationalists should not 
politics. They (the, Muslim ), were Indians 
first and last in all secular 
Religion was a personal affair of the individual 
concerned, ... ...” 
At this point the limitation of Gandhi’s 
religiosity becomes apparent. He had started 
by using religion as a means of political 
action. Having achieved considerable success 
he ought to have moved into the next phase 
of secular success. But the very success 
blinded him to the limitations of religion 
which he began to extol not in general 
terms but in its specific Hindu form. When 
the communal riots of the late forties brought 
home the pernicious character of religious 
involvement in politics it was too late for 
Gandhi or for Jinnah—both of whom were 
using religion in politics for their different 
objectives—to undo the mischief. As soon-as 
the formation of Pakistan had been announced 
Jinnah tried ‘to check the communalism of 
the Muslims through a reassurance to the. 
Hindus. In his first speech before the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on 11 August 1947 
Jinnah said, “You may belong to any rel 
gion or caste or creed—that has nothing to 
do with the fundamental principles that we 
are all citizens of one State.” If Jinnah had 
said this very thing a few months earlier 
there would not have 


“mix religion with 


been partition or 


matters, | 


+ 
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communal killings scale: The 
same can be said, may be toa smaller 
extent, of Gandhi as well: If he had not 
been aggressively preaching his Hindu iden- 
tity perhaps the turn of Indian politics 
would have been different from what it has 
taken in fact. Nevertheless 
Gandhi came to realise his own mistake 
towards the end of his life so much so that 
he put his foot down upon the proposal for 
banning cow slaughter by law shows that he 
was essentially a humanist—even if not a fully 
secular one. Perhaps by sacrificing his life 
for the protection of the minorities Gandhi 
after all fulfilled Russell’s condition of sepa- 
ration of religion from public life for the 
progress of a nation : 


on a mass 


More than his religiosity, it was his failure 
to comnprehend fully the nature of scientific 
developments that limited Gandhi’s role. It 
is not the suggestion here that he did not 
understand the matter at all. Having had to 
move about the world it would have been 
rather extraordinary if he had wholly failed 
to be aware of the march of science. But he 
had only flashes of understanding after 
which came periods of lapse of memory so 
far as scientific progress was concerned. As 
a lover of humanity he was justly appalled by 
the miseries brought about by the machines 
—the product of science. He was only 
reflecting the voice of reason when he said 
that he was opposed to the ‘“‘craze of machi- 
nery, not for machinery as such.” But he 
ceased to be reasonable when he said that 
the ‘‘industrial civilization is a disease because 
it is all evil?” His utter confusion on the 
subject of scientific development and indus- 
trial development is borne out by his contra- 
dictory statements on the same subject during 
different periods. At one place he says, “I 
have no quarrel with steamships and telegraphs. 
They ‘may stay, if they can without the 
support of industrialism and all it connotes.” 


f 
5 


the fact ‘that. 
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Leaving aside the glaring contradiction 
between wanting railways and telegraphs 


and not wanting industrialization, we find 
him saying at another place that he would 
certainly welcome the natural destruction of 
railways and hospitals which, according to 
him, were not ‘a test of a high and pure 
civilization.” By decrying the railways and 
hospitals he was attacking the very concept 
of civilization. Because if there is a point, as 
there certainly is, in criticizing the undesirable 
aspects of  industrialization, certainly 
railways and hospitals, which were 
essentially welfare measures, cannot be legi- 
timately criticized. 


Gandhiji’s chief failure lay in this misun- 
derstanding of science and the 
industrialization. ‘He failed to 
what the condition of the earth 
and its people before industrialization. 
It was one of want, misery and suffering for 
the masses. 


role of 
consider 
was 


Even India was no excestion. 


Before the advent of industrialization in 


India, the common people, accordiag to 
Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee, ‘lived 
from hand to mouth, with the shadow of 


drought. famine and pestilence broodinz over 
their lives. Early in the 17th centurv, the 
Dutch factor at Agra, the metropolis of the 
Mughal Empire. observed (1616): ‘So much 
is wrung from the peasants that even dry 
bread is scarcely left to them for their food. 
ie ec By the end of the reign of Shah 
Jehan, Indian agriculture was caught in a 
vicious circle.’ Therefore there was no virtue 
in the pre-industrial society which could 
endear it to us more than the present 
industrial order which has for the first time 
provided an opportunity to man to overcome 
many of his physical and spiritual weaknesses. 
The mistake of Gandhi was that he had 
idealized the past on some imaginary rotions. 
There are several reasons for this rocted in 


his life. Geofrey Ashe has tried tc trace 
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this mentality to Gandhi's associates in 
London towards the close of the last century 
when he was there to study law. Those 
were men critical of their society. Their 
critical approach naturally endeared them 
to Gzndhi who as an Indian was not quite 
happy with the rule of industrial Britain 
over -ndia. Gandhi’s Vaishnav and Gujarati 
background was also responsible for some of 
his views on life, as Nehru has noted. 
Ganchi’s view of India, writes Nehru, ‘‘was 
to some extent coloured by the outlook he 
had imbibed in his early days in Gujarat. 
The Gujaratis were essentially a community 
of peaceful traders and merchants, influenced 
by the Jain doctrine of non-violence. Other 
parts of India had been influenced much less 
by thi: and some none at all”’ 


Gandhi’s misunderstanding of the indus- 
trial phase of social development has to be 
sought in his static view of history. Accord- 
ing to him it was spirit alone which 
determined history. But the spirit also does 
not remain the same. This he failed to realize, 
This view is as mistaken as that which would 
reject the role of ideas in shaping history but 


would seek all changes to material factors 
alone. Gandhi’s idealistic conception of 
religicn—which militated against the fact 


that religion itself was a social phenomenon, 
reflecting the moods and aspirations of the 
people in different countries and different 
ages G:fferently—-was considerably responsible 
for this failure to comprehend the evolutionary 


characier of social and economic ideas— 
including religion—and organization. He 
was, Į one may say, unhistorical. He took 


the form of social and economic organization 
existing before his time to be immutable—as 
if it had remained so, and would remain the 
same ll along : This was not a fact. Society 
had cnaanged considerably before Gandhi, 
it changed during his own time, and it has 
been changing when he is not there. 
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Indeed, paradoxically enough, it was 
Gandhi himself who was responsible for 
bringing about, or at least providing the first 
impetus to, many changes. His proposition 
of trusteeship itself was a proposal for change, 
because history does not record of a period 
when this trusteeship was in vogue, nor was - 
there any practical manifestation of this 
concept during Gandhi’s life time or since. 
When Gandhi was saying that “economic 
equality is the master key to non-violent 
independence,” he was asking for change ; 
for the simple fact is that there is no economic 
equality in any country of the world. He 
was making a frontal attack upon the Hindu 
orthodoxy by suggesting that a Harijan 
should be the first President of India: No 
doubt, that did not come about but the idea 
itself was a revolutionary one: Thus while 
he was objectively working for changes in 
many spheres, subjectively he was the prisoner 
of many outworn and mistaken ideas. It is 
this chasm between Gandhi’s ideology and 
his practice—he wanted to destroy the railway 
but sanctified its existence by himself travelling 
by it—that has reduced the significance of 


Gandhi to modern generation. If, as has 
already been seen, Gandhi was not a hide- 


bound traditionalist his message of change 
was still clothed in traditional Hindu voca- 
bulary which kept the Muslims away from 
him and which was not quite acceptable to 
many of the Hindus who had helped India 
to be what it was in the twentieth century. 
The familiar form of the slogan of ““Ramrajya”’ 
helped him to endear himself with the 
traditional public ; but since the slogan did 


not immediately make the message of change 
clear it failed to activise the masses to 


support any programme for change which 
was the crying need ; His very initial success 
limited his future and he apparently did not 
know how to come out of it. It was a 
tragedy in the case of such a great 
personality as was represented by Gandhi. 
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It was a tragedy for India as well, in as much 
as she could not produce any other leader 
of comparable capacity to complement 
Gandhi; and she had to suffer vivisection— 
the opposite of what Gandhi wanted to 
happen. i 


But there is one characteristic of Gandhi 
which has not lost its relevance through 
passage of time. It is his humanism which 
led him to make a constant effort to confront 
truth. Gandhi was first and last a humanist. 
Indeed it was his humanism that led him to 
propound the ideal of non-violence with 
the force that he did. Nearly forty years 
ago he explained his mission in the terms 
which have not lost any of their validity. 
Replying to the address of the citizens of 
Rangoon Gandhi said, “My mission is not 
merely brotherhood of Indian humanity...... 
through realization of freedom of India I 
hope to realize and carry on the mission 
of the brotherhood of man. My patriotism. 
is not an exclusive thing. It is all embrac- 
ing and I should reject that patriotism 
which sought to mount upon the distress or 
the exploitation of other nationalities. The 
conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is 
not always in every case without exception 
consistent with the broadest good of humanity 
at large. It is a remarkable statement of 
one’s faith the kind of which is not frequently 
met with. When one considers the fact that 
it was made nearly four decades ago by 
the leader of a people suffering from foreign 
domination the greatness of the speaker is 
truly understood. This broad humanism did 
not allow him to stray far from the correct 
path. Even when he had strayed (as in his 
interpretation of religion and politics to which 
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we have already made a reference ) his 
humanism brought him back to the straight 
path as we have seen already. If he always 
did not succeed in seeing truth, it was not 
very remarkable, since truth is not easy to 
know or practise even for the best persons. 
What is more important is that he never gave 
up the effort. His autobiography is a reveal- 
ing document. It was his capacity to tell 
people what he believed to be true’ that lent 
his personality the force that it had acquired. 
Towards the end of his life Gandhi had 
scandalized the Congress leaders occupying 
the seats of governmental power in indepen- 
dent India by suggesting that the Coagress 
organization should be disbanded: Gaadhiji 
could not have been unaware of the un- 
pleasant effect the suggestion would create 
upon the leaders of the Congress. But even 
then he made it: But he had been the 
possessor of this courage from a much 
earlier time. Referring to his address to the 
Banaras Hindu University on 4 February 1916, 
in which he openly criticized the Indian 
princes, the pomp and grandeur and the jewels 
and the fanfare, Louis Fischer writes, ‘ India 
had never heard such a forthright, unvar- 
nished speech. Gandhi spared no one, least 
of all those present.” It was this relentless 
search for truth that had led to his martyrdom. 
This quality of truthfulness, essential taough 
it is for national regeneration, is not evident 
in abundance now-a-days. When the 
dominant trend is to be everything to 
everybody even it meant indulging in men- 
dacity. Perhaps in this failure to comprehend 
the truth and act accordingly has to be sought 
the reasons of our continued failure as a 
nation. Perhaps in turning our minds tewards 
reality Gandhi's life is still relevant for all of 
us. 
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(Continued from the previous issue) 
SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


The seed sown By Shree Ramakrishna in 
1886 germinated into a sapling under the 
fostering care of the Swami till 1902 and then 
grew intoa fine tree. Nurtured By Swami 
Brahmananda, a selfless monk of the highest 
calibre, ‘who could rulea kingdom’, it struck 
its roots deep into the soil of India during 
the first twentytwo years ofits life. It was 
a nokle gift that the Ramakrishna Mission 
gave to India, particulary to Bengal. It shaped 
a moral, vigorous and rebellious Bengal which 
in its turn, inspired the whole of India. 


al 


Any educated Bengalee now in or beyond 
his fifties can vividly recollect how Bengal 
in these days reacted to the Order’s ideals. 
With what reverence and obeisance the new 
light was hailed. How the spirit of humility 
in service and that of revolt against injustice 
were blended into one in Bengalee character ! 
The vouth of Bengal in their teens were pre- 
pared for any sacrifice to uphold the ideals 
preached by the Swami. In fact, the stupen- 
dous sacrifice they made, amazed India and 
the world. 


~ 


Swami Vivekananda did not beat about the 
bush, His message was: clear. “Go from 
village to village’? he exhorted the youngmen 
of India, “from one portion of the country to 
another, and preach this message -of fearless- 
ness tc allfrom the Brahmin to the Chandala. 
Tell each and all that infinite power resides 
within them, that they are sharers of immor- 
tal bliss. Thus rouse up the ‘Rajas’ or Vigour 
of action in them—make .them. fit for the 
struggle of existence, and then speak to them 
about salvation.” 


x 
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‘The. ideals he preached before his disciples 
were ‘not mukti but renunciation ; not self- 
realization but self-abandonment.’ But his 
insistence on service to humanity was consi- 
dered by his brother-disciples as a perversion 
born out of Western influence and his nega- 
tion of the orthodox theory of personal- 
salvation as something which could have never 
been sanctioned by Shree Ramakrishna. 
Apparently. therefore the Ramakrishna Order 
was born with a congenital defect. 


the first care- 
He himself might have a 
leaning tewards personal salvation in the 
traditional way, but he was equal to the 
trust and task reposed on him by the Swami. 
The positive work of man-making as the aim 
of the Order was not lost sight of during his 
stewardship. It is well-known that he was 
strongly. of the opinion that the progress of the 
individual was more important than the ex- 
pansion of the organisation, All round educa- 
tion, the declared means of man-making got 
the pride of place, particularly during the 
second half of his tenure. 


But Swami Brahmananda, 
taker, wasa giant. 


The Swami’s views on the problem of re- 
juvinating India were generally shared by the 
first-President. He, too, did not believe in any 
political manoeuver, and his sincerity was 
tested sooner than he imagined. In 1905, 
three years after the passing away of the 
Swami, Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon 
against the will of the people. The resultant 
political fight between the Government and 
the, people posed a great problem for the 
Order. 
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During the bitter struggle that followed over 
the next six years, the Order found itself on 
the horns of a dilemma. The countrymen 
fighting against the partition wanted the 
Order to join hands with them, and the 
Government, too, solicited its support. Swami 
Brahmananda stuck to the principles enunciated 
by the Swami that politics was not his game. 
The Order, therefore, kept aloof from the 
struggle, joining neither the people nor the 
Government. Asa result, the Order lost con- 
siderable popularity in the land of its birth. 
But this loss was partly made good when it 
whole-heartedly joined the ‘Swadeshi’ move- 
ment, a direct off-shoot of the main struggle. 
It made people-realize that the Order took 
its former decision merely on principle and 
not out offear. ‘The ‘Swadeshi? movement 
had two objects in view ; first, the boycott of 
foreign goods and, second, manufacture and 
use of indigenous products, It was a highly 


constructive movement launched for the be- 
nefit of the masses. 


The revolutionary movement in Bengal came 
in the wake of partition. Shree Aurobinda, 
the mystic saint of Pondichery and Sister 
Nivedita both were in the Executive Com- 
mittee of this revolutionary party. It had its 
affiliation with Bala Gangadhar Tilak’s ‘Secret 
revolutionary society’ organised in Maharastra. 
Sister Nivedita had to leave the Order for 
her association with active politics. Yet the 
Order remained under surveillance. Govern- 
ment strongly suspected that it was a major 
recruiting ground and shelter for the Bengal 
This suspicion was natural 
and perhaps justified because revolutionaries 
almost without any exception, carried a copy 
of the Swami’s works. In addition, secret 
reports from various sources considered re- 
liable by the Government strongly suggested 
that the Swami’s preachings were a massive 
contributory cause of the spirit of revolt in the 
country. 


revolutionaries. 
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The result was that the Police became 
vigilant and the Math and the Missions, acti- 
vities were closely watched. This 
oppressive atmosphere of suspicion was slightly 
eased off by a personal discussion of -he 
Secretary of the Belur Math with the private- 
secretary of the Governor of Bengal. But -he 
progressive elements in Bengal felt and, felt 
very strongly, that the Order was letting down 
the country by witholding its-support to 
the revolutionary struggle. And consequently 
the Order came in for a public stricture. 

Swami Brahmananda, however, kept his 
head absolutely cool. He bowed neither to 
the revolutionaries nor to the Government. 
He also refused to be purchased by the rul-ng 
authorities by alluring, recurring grants, In 
these days all kinds of Government grants 
were flatly refused by the Order, and this 
rigid adherence to principle earned for it 
respect and dignity. People began to th.nk 
that the Order founded by the Swami could 
not sell its birthright for a mess of pottage. 
In course of time, however, this-unyield.ng 
attitude of the Order towards Government 


grants suffered a radical change. Non-recurr- 
ing, grants from the alien Government were 
accepted. 


But it may be said without any fear of 
contradiction that, until the first President 
passed away in 1922, the Swami’s noole 
ideals were hold high. They might not have 
been achieved in full, but service and mass 
contact. remained the declared and invariable 
aim of the Order. It also did not yield even 
to intense Government pressure since, unlike 
many other organizations in those days in 
the country, it did not serve asa recruitment 
agency for the British regiments during the 
first war. The Order did not give-servi-ity 
a form of moral garb or a phantom air of truth- 
fulness and honesty as some opportunists did 


very 


in those days to justify their participation- 
in alluring collaboration for recruiting sold:ers : 
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Apparently the Order was opposed to 
Manatma Gandhi’s views on the subject. 

The tenure of the second-President, Swami 
Shivananda, covered twelve years. During 
this period the activities of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress increased gradually, and the 
negative outlook of the nation, born out of 
non-violent non-cooperation, found its expres- 
sion in various ways. The necessity for 
making a chaos in the political field made a 
waaton-sacrifice of the students, the young 
hopefuls: of the nation. The call of the Swami’s 
mar-making religion was buried-under the 
tall and loud promises of professional poli- 
ticians. ` 

Yet the President kept the Order aloof 
from the arena of politics. ‘Swamiji did not 
start a revolution’ said Swami Bhivananda, 
‘Had he known it would help India, he 
would surely have done so’ he concluded. 
But revolution was one thing, and man- 
making was another, The Order refused to 
start or join any revolution, but unfortunately 
it also lost its original vigour and determi- 
ation to carry out the Swami’s ideals. 

This loss was gradual and not abrupt. 
The foundation of the ornate and gorgeous 
temple dedicated to Shree Ramakrishna was 
laid at Belur in 1929. This perhaps repre- 
sented the little rift within the lute. There 
was aclash ofideals. It is unlikely that all 
the selfless monks of the Order then agreed 
to such an ambitious and expensive scheme 
to glorify the Master. If glorification was 
needed, service to humanity and preaching 
of the saints’s message were clearly the ways to 
that end. The saint despised wordly spendour ; 
so Gd the Swami. In trying to crystalize their 
messages snto costly and magnificent stones, 
the Drder seems to have forgotton a simple 
trutn that while ideals are immortal, ideals, 
however closely preserved, perish sooner or 
later. By forgetting this maxim, so soon after 
its mirth, the Order merely proved that it 
was made of common olay. ) 
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That the Order was gradually-resiling from 
its original ideals became more and more 
pronounced as the second world war: pro- 
gressed. India, particularly her Eastern zone, 
turned into a kingdom of the Devil. Avarice 
ran riot; moral values went by the board ; 
and thourands of young hopefuls were ruined 
for lack of ideals. But amidst this darkness, 
there were no Belur missionaries to show one 
the way. The Order itself hibernated possibly 
in self-protection, while devastation went 
on all over the country, both physical and 
moral. 


The lurid picture was complete with the 
unforgettable man-made fomine of Bengal in 
1943. It was the direct result of the ‘scorched 
earth policy’ followed by the British army 
during its retreat on the face of the advancing 
Indian National Army organised and led by. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. The famine 
killed millions like flies and, within a few 
months, Bengal lost more human beings than 
what the whole Western Europe did during 
the entire second world war. Even at the 
modest estimate, three million people lost their 
lives. | 


The mission came out of its hibernation 
and did some ‘distress relief’ work. But it 
is difficult to imagine that there were vigour 
and sincerity init since the Mission, like the 
British Government, camouflaged this great 
calamity by sophistically describing it as 
‘distress’, And, what would have the Swami 
done if faced witha grievous disaster of this 
nature ? 


In 1893, when the Belur land was just 
purchased the Swami found himself short of 
funds to carry out plague relief work in 
Calcutta. What did he say then? ‘Why ?” 
said he “we shall sell, if necessary, the land 
which has just been purchased for the monas- 
tory. We are sannyasies ; we must be ready 
to sleep under the trees and live on alms as 


we did before.” But apparantly, in the course 
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of some fortyfive years, the Order has moved 
far away from the world in which monks 
could live on alms and sleep under trees. 
So no one dreamt of selling the Belur Math- 


structure ! 
How did this change come about ? 


was by no means abrupt; it was gradual. 


It progressed directly with the gradual 
deviation from the original aims of the 
Order. 


What were the basic purposes of the 
Association formed by the Swami? ‘The aims 
and method of the association and the Belur 
Math rules, all of which were laid down by 
the Swami, are absolutely clear on this point 
These documents have stipulated that the 
monastory would become the training ground 
for the monks and alsofor the house~-holders 
who offered themselves for service. ‘These 
trained men would carry out ‘door to door’ 
service for the purpose of material and spiri- 
tual welfare of the masses. 

In whatever scheme was drafted, the masses 
or the Daridra-narayan took the pride of place. 
It was the living faith, the very care of the 
_Swami’s realisation that India lived or died 
with her poor and downtrodden masses, The 
enormous gulf between the upper and the 
lower classes in India would have to be made 
up by raising the down-trodden. Writing to 
Swami Akhandananda from California in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, he said. 

“The starting of a centre at Bhagalpore 
that you have written aboutis no doubt a 
good idea-enlightening the schoolboys and 
things of that sort. But our Mission is for 
the destitute, the poor, and the illiterate 
peasantry and labouring classes, and, if after 
everything has been done for them first, there 


is spare time, then only for the gentry.’’ 
The Swami has expressed the same senti- 


ment times without number. “I care more 
to preach religion to them than to the high 
and rich. I am no metaphysician, no philo- 
pher, nay, no saint. But I am poor. I love 


It 
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the poor.”? is one of his oft-quoted sayings. 
This conviction wasso deep in him that it 
was his categorical view, collected by Swami 
Suddananda, that the decline of any religious 
order would set in instantly it began to 
favour the rich. It was a prophetic warning 
since impudently ignored by the Order. 

The Swami’s ideals changed slowly ard 
imperceptibly over the last half a century or 
so. This-defiection is partly due to the origi- 
nal difference between the Swami and kis 

~ brother-disciples. But much perhaps is accourt- 
ed for by the very worthy saying of Swami 
Brahmananda which reads. “It is extremely 
difficult to work and keep the-~head cool. 
Detachment and renunciation are absolute_y 
necessary ; otherwise you sink down.” 

If work without detachment spoils a 
house--holder, it also equally spoils a monk. 

But whatever might have been the reasors, 
the emphasis in Mission work has gradualy 
moved from rural to urban centres, from 
hermitages to palaces, from positive to negative 
action, from national to international pattern, 
from hard work to light engagements, and -o 
crown all, from service to cultural activities. 
Through the wide windows of dance, drama 
and music of the luxurious palace of culture, 
the monks are fast developing into a band of 
‘cultural leaders’ interested in the progress of 
of humanity and in world peace instecd 
of becoming ‘the sappers and miners’ of the 
army of religion. 

This ‘tendency has grown very appreciab.y 
after India has got her independence in 1947. 
Whatever scruples the Order had in the past 
to accept Government money for its wo-k 
have now completely disappeared. More ard 
more Government grants, both recurring ard 
non-recurring, are coming in. Not only hare 
these made the Order exceedingly solvert, 
but Government support has made it polid- 
‘cally and secially powerful. In fact the tab:e 
has turned-completely. While in early twen 
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ties, associates of the Order were political 
suspects, now in mid-century they are con- 
sidered cultural, intellectual and religious 
magnates, | 

Shree Ramakrishna said ‘Religion is not 
for empty bellies’, He also said to the Swami 
‘You will bring spiritual consciousness to men, 
ard assuage the misery of the humble and the 
poor.’ And inspired by the Master, the Swami 
excressed his qualms about spending money 
for Math and Mission buildings. He said ; 

“Sometimes I think within myself; what 
is che good of building monasteries and so 
forth? Why not sell them and distribute 
the money among the poor, indigent Nara- 
yans ? What homes should we care for we 
who have made the tree our shelter? Alas 
how can we have the heart to put a morsel 
into ‘our mouths, when our countrymen have 
nat enough wherewith to feed or clothe 
themselves ?’’ 

This perhaps is an old, gloomy picture, 
inconsistent with the bright and prosperous 
post-independence condition of the Swami’s 
‘Daridra-Narayan.’ Else, how could ‘service’ 
give place to ‘culture’, a word which is con- 
spicuous by its absence in what the Swami put 
down as the aims and the duties of the Asso- 
ciation he formed? How could a ‘Culture 
Palace’ be constructed and equipped in Cal- 
cutta and styled as “The Ramakrishana 


Mission -Institute of Culture’ at an enormous 


cost of 77 lakhs? As much as 56 lakhs of 
this enormous amount have come from the 
Central and State Government coffers ; about 
12 lakhs have been donated by the Indust- 
rialists and commercial houses. Public dona- 
tior. is insignificant. . There is still perhaps a 
little deficit in the construction and equipment 
costs to be made up. ° 


These figures tell their own story. The 
subvention is a deadweight of obligation to 
the Order. He who pays the piper calls the 
tune; the adage is universally true. 


x 


~ 
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In commercial phraseology, the Govern- 
ment have launched a cultural enterprise with 
themselves as a major share-holder, trading 
with the goodwill of the house of Shree 
Ramakrishna. The UNESCO have purchased 
a'number of shares, and have now become a 
miner partner. The commodity offered for 
sale is of course ‘culture’ which to an average 
man conjures up an idea so grand, so noble 
and so nebulous that. he cannot give it a 
To the initiated, it simply 
means the ways of life followed by a group or 
society. These ways have both written and un- 
written laws, riligions beliefs, ideals, arts, 
technology and their pots and pans. The 
mémbers of the group or society are bound 
together by an emotion which may be des- 
cribed as ‘belonging.’ 

To make things 
and highly refined, the house of Shree Rama- 
krishna have pressed into service a basketful 
of jargons, cliches, hackneyed phrases and 
jingling of words like ‘world culture’, ‘caltural 
pattern’, ‘cultural pluralism’ ‘renewed and 
broader humanism’, ‘cultural leaders’, ‘for- 
ward trend in other culture’ and the like. 
In the dark abyss of this forest of ‘culture, it it 
difficult to find the way out. 


However, the tune played by the piper 
speaks of ‘international understanding and co- 
operation and peaceful co-existence’ and ‘pro- 
gress of humanity and world peace’ and 
similar hackneyed phrases. It is the new 
song for which the piper has been paid. 
Apparently the Swami has to wait with his 
obsolete idea of ‘man-making’ and his ‘Daridra- 
Narayan’ for a morsel of food,. The world- 
has meantime progressed and so has the Order. 
The Swami said that strength was the only 


thing that counted. ‘Strength-strength-strength 


that is what the Upanishads give you’. But 
unfortunately he did not know that Govern- 
ment-aided cultural slogans were stronger. 
And he could not foresee that his children 


look exceedingly noble ` 


oh 


Y 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 


would be proud to record in their annual re- 
ports the august visits to the Institute of-reputed 
dancers and film-stars! But why this sarcasm 
they would ask in injured innocence. Did not 
even Shree Ramakrishna rejoice in the com- 
pany of Girish Chandra Ghosh, the reputed 
dramatist and actor ? 


The President of the Institution Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, has in a humerous vein called it 
‘a multipurpose scheme, a miniature welfare 
state’. Perhaps fora moment he saw the 
skeleton in the cupboard ! For while the Order 
now believes that a dose of this cultural drug 
isa panacea for allills, the President vainly 
pointed to ‘the ideal of contemplation perfected 
by Shree and the ideal of 
service stressed by Swami Vivekananda’ are the 
right means of removing the conflicts and 
contradictions of life faced by mankind.’ 

There is no doubt that this cultural palace 
isa miniature welfare state. 


Ramakrishna’ 


It is perhaps the 
same wonderland in which young Alice one 
day lost herself! The lecture hall provides 
comfortable accommodation to the stately car- 
owners of the city who take a weelky dose of 
the Upanishads or the Gita to drive away 
whatever ill they incur knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, 
of snacks and tea with visiting luminaries, 
both foreign and native, The international 


Members come toa refreshing course 
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hotel provides for elaborate exhibition of 
culoinary art, the aroma of good food alluring 
the passers-by, Central Government Minis- 
ters use the luxurious appartments for their 
stay in the city. Day scholars throng to have 
a subsidised good meal for a song, Half a 
dozen septuagenarians struggle to diget a 
heavy dose of Sankhya or Vedanta philosc phy 
read with teachers who delineate on philology 
and grammar, 

drama 
and film shows amuse the joy-hunters, 


Occasional musical soiree, dance, 
An 
apology fora museum and art gallery craw 
polite applause from those who are dragged to 
them, Lectures, classes, discourses, study cir- 
cles, and symposia always cater 
amusement for a handful of idlers while the 
participants continue their mock fight, 

But itis a mistake to think that the palace 
abounds in only mundane things. Up on the 
roof there is meditation hall intended for in- 
dividual spiritual pursuits ! 


seminars 


The ever-busy cultural world, which i» the 
last word of the Order, continues its forceful 
existence inside the palace while Shree Rama- 
krishna sits aside under the hanging Verandah 
and the begger-gods of the Swami die on the 
adjacent foot-paths ! 

The tree is withering; it has developed a 
canker, 


THE LEGACY OF ASOKA 
BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The study of the life of Asoka, the great 
Budchist Emperor who ruled over India in 
the third century before Christ, may inspire 
man to a more determined and creative effort 
to achieve a lasting peace on earth. A solu- 
tion to the present world problems, which 
are the outcome of man’s own hate, greed 
and fear, need urgent attention. 

Asoka in his early life manifested these 
evils, but later in life, after the acceptance 
of the teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, 
he became so serene and noble that he 
commended the respect and admiration of 
mankind. Even to this day his name is 
honcured, and it lies enshrined in the hearts of 
every Asian Buddhist. 

Asoka was the grandson of Chandragupta 
Mauraya, whom the Greeks called Sandra- 
cotta. After Alexander the Great left India 
Chardragupta overran Punjab and conquered 
the Ganges country ( 321 B.C. ) and consoli- 
dated the great Empire reaching across all 
the plain of North India from Western to 
Eastern sea-board. 

Ee was succeeded by his son Bindusara, 
who conquered Madras and was in turn 
succeeded by Bindusara’s son Asoka (270B.C.), 
who was one of the greatest monarchs of 
mankind, whose domains extended from 
Afganistan to Madras. The history is both 
based on chronicles of Ceylon—particularly 
Mahawansa—and on his own edicts and 
inscriptions, about 70 of which stand to this 
day în various parts of India as immortal 
monuments to his greatness. 

Asoka exemplified his life with the sublime 
teachings of the Buddha and he applied these 
principles to bring about a welfare state for 
the benefit over whom he ruled. He wasa 
great ruler and able administrator. a states- 


man, a reformer and the world’s first religious 
missionary. The story of his life would be 
fascinating as chapters of political and religious 
history of ancient India. 

The early religious life Asoka followed was 
a Brahmanical form, with metaphysics and 
propitiating of gods. Asa devotee of the God 
Siva, he took great pleasure in animal sacri- 
fices. He is said to have killed all his 
brothers save the youngest in his struggle for 
power and to inherit his father’s throne. 
Although the Indian and Ceylon chronicles 
confirm this, yet there is a school of thought 
that denies this as a gross exaggeration of 
him asa cruel monster to dramatise Asoka’s 
self-reformation under the 
Buddhism, 

In the first year of his reign—that is 
towards the middle of his life—he made a 
unique contribution to mankind. He is the 
only Emperor in history to give up warfare 
after victory. Asoka decided annexation of 
few remaining outlying states. He started 
the conquest of Kalinga ( Orissa ), but after 
a victorious war was overcome with remorse. 
The cruelties and horrors of war disgusted 
him, Rock Edicts XIII contain a personal 
confession of his remorse at the sight of 
suffering and carnage which the war involved. 
Dr. V. A. Smith states of him: “The 
horrors which accompany war, even successful 
war, made a deep impression on the heart of 
the victorious monarch, who has recorded on 
the rocks in unperishable words the suffering 
of the vanquished and the remorse of the 
victor. The record is distinct with personal 
feeling and still carries across the ages the 
moan of the human.” 

Thereafter he gave up war and developed 
a pacific attitude—a humane one. Asoka 


influence of 
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became a Buddhist sympathiser 
Kalinga war. 


before the 
It is said that he regularly 
bestowed alms on Brahmin priests, but he 
was not pleased with their demeanor. One 
day, while he was casually looking through 
his window, he saw a dignified Buddhist 
monk, and invited him to his palace, where- 
upon the monk delivered a short but instruc- 
tive discourse based on the following verse of 
the Dhammapada : 

“‘Fleedfulness is the path of deathlessness. 

Heedlessness is the path of death. 

The heedful do not die, the heedless ones 

are like unto the dead.” 

These words of the Buddha impressed 
Asoka and gripped his mind and he became 
a Buddhist. Thereafter he preferred Dharma 
Vijaya—conquest by righteousness. It was 
only after thc war at Kalinga that Asoka 
became an ideal Buddhist monarch. With 
ceaseless energy he worked for the dissemi- 
nation of the Dharma and he was respon- 
sible for transmuting Buddhism from a small 
sectarian religion of India into one of the 
greatest religions of the world. Through 
his edicts he brought to the knowledge of 
his countrymen the simpler and practical 
aspects of Buddhism, which eventually 
moulded the life and thought of a vast segment 
of mankind. 

He was preoccupied with Missionary zeal 
to spread the word of the Buddha throughout 
his land and bordering states peacefully. 
There is no evidence that he reduced his 
army or abolished capital punishment. He 
is said to have waived death sentences justa 
few days before the execution. This is 
indicative of his capacity as a strong ruler 
and administrator. He wisely modified his 
pacifism in order to meet the needs of admi- 
nistrating a vast empire with justice and fair 
play to all his subjects. 

Asoka did not give up military power or 
use it after the victorious Kalinga war. From 
then on he used the Buddhists’ principles 
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of ethics as a tremendous new weapon. Thus 
with the spread of Buddhist morality he 
gained more power and influence both among 
his subjects and neighbouring states. He 
carefully cultivated two golden principles of 
Buddhism, Ahimsa ( non-violence } and com- 
passion, and these very weapons were wielded 
by Mahatma Ghandi in our lifetime, to 
regain India’s independence with peace and 
goodwill from the British people. 

Asoka forbade anima! 
Empire. 


sacrifices in his 
He replaced royal tours of pleasure 
and hunting with pious duties to his people. 
He worked unceasingly for the moral, social 
and economic welfare of his people. 

According to Mahawamsa, the great 
chronicle of Ceylon, Asoka became an 
upasaka ( taking 8 vows of chastity ) in the 
9th year of his accession to the throne. His 
edicts depict him as growing in piety as years 
passed by. He synchronized his internal 
administration and foreign policy to spread 
the Bouddha Dharma. Again it is stated in 
the Mahawamsa, that in the llth year of his 
assumption of power he became a fully fledged 
Buddhist Monk. ‘Thereby he acted both 
as lay ruler and temporal head of 
Buddhism. He utilized local chiefs to super- 
vise monks’ behaviour. 

In his Bhadra edict he recommended to 
monks and laymen seven favourite passages 
from the holy scriptures. This edict was 
the top of a hill in Rajasthan. 
Some believe that Asoka lived here as a fully 
fledged Buddhist monk in the last years of his 
life. In this edict he exhorted people to 
take refuge in the triple gem—Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha—and to take 5 or 8 
vows of chastity. In the llth year of his 
accession to his throne he organized 
Missionary ` activities in foreign lands. He 
is believed to have sent missionaries and diplo- 
mats to Greece, Persia and China. He sent 
his own son and daughter, Mahinda and 
Sanghamitta, to Ceylon for missionary work, 


found on 
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Mahinda converted the King of Ceylon, 
( Tissa ), to Buddhism at Anuradhapura in 
north central Ceylon, with the adoption of 
Buddhism asthe state religion of Ceylon in 
the Srd Crntury B.C. ; the Sinhalese civiliza- 
tion blossomed into a golden age. 

Sanghamitta, who arrived in Ceylon later, 
brought a sapling of the Bodhi tree ( Ficus 
religiose ), under which the Gautama attained 
Buddnahood. This tree grows to this day at 
Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. 
It is known as the oldest historical tree in 
the world, the parent tree having died. It 
was planted in Ceylon in 245 B.C. and it 
still fourishes as a living tribute to the great- 
ness of Asoka and his two children. 

Asoka’s missionary zeal is responsible for 
the spread of Buddhism from Ceylon to South 
East Asia. The form of Buddhism that was 
introduced to Ceylon was of the Theravada 
school (School of the Elders), therefore 
Asoka himself may have been a Theravadin. 
This form of Buddhism exists in Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia besides Ceylon, 
and the peoples of the lands almost venerate 
Asoka and his children. Therevada form may 
have been transmitted to China by Asoka, 
although the real spread of Buddhism to 
Chire took place only after many centuries 
after the death of Asoka—in the Mahayana 
form. 

The edict P. E. IV Delhi indicates that 
Asoka enunciated a paternal form of govern- 
ment. It states :'“As far as one feels 
confidence after having entrusted his child to 
an intelligent nurse, thinking the intelligent 
nurse will be able to keep my child well, so 
the afficers were appointed by me for the 
welfare and happiness of my people. All 
people are my children and as I desire for my 
chilcren that they obtain every Kind of wel- 
fare, so do I my people may obtain every 
kind of welfare both in this world and—” 

Tims Asoka based his government on 
personal example and his royal duties on 


„in the various 
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love and paternal affection. 

Asoka built hospitals for both man and 
beast. Physicians and surgeons were provided 
parts of the state. He 
established special gardens for the growth of 
medical herbs and manufactured drugs. In 
P. E. VII Asoka states: “I have had trees 
planted along roads to give shade to man 
and animals. I have established public 
wells, erected rest houses for the pilgrims 
and travellers.” Once the Buddha, on seeing 
a sick, neglected and forlorn man, ministered 
to him and said to his disciples, “Brethren, he 
who would nurse the sick, indeed respects 
me.” Therefore Asoka was inspired by the 
Buddha to be the first in history to 
establish hospitals. l 

One of Asoka’s edicts stands in Lumbinia 

or Rummendi (the name by which it is 
known to-day), about 100 miles from 
Veranasi (Benares), proclaiming the spot on 
which the Buddha was born. This edict was 
erected in 316 B.C., and stands to this day 
on the former Lumbini Grove, where the 
Buddha was born on the full moon day of 
May, under the flowering Sal Tree in the 
6th Century B. C. 
_ Asoka established educational institutions 
for his people. These were in his time 
mostly attached to monasteries, ‚where 
medical, philosophical and religious educa- 
tion was imparted. A few of these institu- 
tions became universal institutions after the 
death of Asoka, and are known to-day as 
Universities. Some of these Universities, 
like Nalanda, Taxila, Wickermasila, had over 
10,000 students each with free education, 
and board. They were destroyed during the 
Muslim invasion of India in the 12th Century 
after Christ. He would have encouraged 
science, had science existed in his time. 

Asoka states in one of his edicts (R. E. 
X.}: “The doctrine of true glory or fame 
for the king does not depend upon the 
physical extent of his domain, but upon the 
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moral progress of his people.” Some edicts 
emphasise the moral virtues of the Maha 
Mangala Sutta, such as respect for the old, 
the educated, the parents and teachers. 
Thereby he raised the moral and ethical 
standards not only of his people, but also 
wherever Buddhism was carried by his 
missionaries and diplomats. 


Most edicts emphasise good behaviour, 
tolerance, hard work. These he inculcated 
to his people by personal example. He. built 
a peace-loving, self contented and ethical 
society. A Kalinga edict shows his aim was 
a welfare state, more or less based on modern 
socialism, with free education, medical care 
and social service. 


Fie convened the Third Buddhist council 
in a cave in Rajagaha to preserve the Buddha 
Dharma in its pristine purity and discourage 
doctrinal controversy. 


Asoka carefully cultivated a golden 
principle of | Buddhism—tolerance. As 
Buddhist he was tolerant of other religions. 
One of his edicts—R. E. II—says : 


“Al religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By thus acting a man 
exalts his own religion, and at the same 
time does service to the religion of the other 
people.” 


It is recorded in chronicles in Ceylon, 


like Visuddhimaga, that Asoka built over 


84,000 temples, which were also institutions 
of learning, all over India and Nepal. Asoka 
was also a great builder. When the famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hsian, visited Patalipura 
in the 5th Century after Christ, he was said 
to have been wonderstruck by the sheer 
beauty of Asoka’s palace and the original 
Buddha Gaya temple. The Sanchi Stupas, 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, Sariputta, Maha, Moggalana, which 
stands to this lay in Sanchi, North East India, 
is a living architectural and sculptural beauty. 
The Asoka’s lion emblem is itself a masterpiece 
of art. 


New India has also recognised the greatness 
of Asoka. The Asokan Buddhist Wheel of 
life adorns New India’s flag, and the Asoka 
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state insignia of the four lions of Saranath has 
been taken as the State emblem of New India. 
Even the foreign policy of India has been taken 
from Asokan edicts, and the Buddha’s words, 
“A true victory isa victory when no one is 
defeated” are inspiring all mankind towards 
achieving peace and justice. 


It is said that equality of the sexes 
was first bestowed by Asoka when he sent 
his own son and daughter to Ceylon for 
missionary work on an equal footing. At 
the same time, Asoka was, after Buddaa, 
one of history’s greatest democrats, for he 
treated all his subjects with equal justice. He 
abolished the privileged class called Brahmins, 
and more or less erased the caste system in 
Indian society. His period of history, from 
325 to 288 B. G. is called Golden Period of 
Indian history. 


Buddhism has many unique claims which 
are not shared by other world religions. It 
is all to the credit of Buddhism tkat, 
during its spread from India to Japan, it Aas 
not shed a drop of blood. This is actually a 
tribute to Asoka—the missionary. That is, 
it spread peacefully from nation to nation, 
and it was never forced on unwilling people 
at the point of the sword or bayonet, or by 
means of economic or political pressure. 
Buddhism is also the only world relig-on 
that recognised man’s own creative ability to 
better himself without external aid from any 
‘God’. The teachings of the Buddha are 
shown to be effective when the late H. G. 
Wells singles out Asoka from among the 
thousands of kings and emperors of history, 
and writes, in his Outline of World History : 


“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
their majesties and graciousness and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star.’ 
From Volga to Japan his name is still 
honoured., China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserves the 
traditions of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory today than have 
ever heard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne.” 


INDIA’S POPULATION VERSUS FOOD-PRODUCTION 
M. R. MEHER 


Is there a population explosion in India ? 
Can the food supply catch up with the rising 
population ? It has been the generally accep- 
ted view that economic progress in India 
depends on an intensive drive for family 
planning. But lately there has also been a 
point of view that rising population is by itself 
agood thing. For example in the book on 
“Population growth and land use’? by Dr. 
Colin Clerk, which took the author twenty 
years for preparation, he has stated, ‘The 
world has immense resources for agricultural 
and ;mineral production still unused... ... The 
proplems created by population 
growth are not those of poverty, but of 
exceptionally rapid increase of wealth in 
cermin favoured regions of growing popula- 
tion, their attraction of further population by 
migration, and the unmanageable spread of 
their cities.’ The author goes on to Say, 
«We have historical evidence of a number of 
cases of the beneficial effect of substantial 
population growth in communities with a 
limited area of agricultural land, namely, 
ancient Greece about the sixth century B. C., 
Holland in the sixteenth century A. D., 
Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Japan at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the present century—and 
we may now be witnessing a similar sequence 
of events in India beginning at the middle of 
the twentieth century.” Another economist 
Dr. George C. Zaidan of the Economic 
Department of the World Bank writes, “The 
potential for economic growth is much greater 
than the potential for population growth. For 
instance, new strains of wheat, rice and other 
foods have been discovered that could increase 
yields by two to five times over short periods 
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of time. In contrast, the world’s population 
could only double over 35 years or so.” Dr. 
Zaidan, while referring to the accepted view 
that fertility decline is associated with eco- 
nomic development and rise of per capita 
income, mentions what has to be weighed 
against this in the balance, viz. the joy of 
parents in having children. 

The population of India is today estima- 
ted at about 500 million. The death rate has 
been brought down. According to the esti- 
mates given in the publication World Popu- 
lation Prospects (published by Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, U. N. 1967), 
India’s population is estimated to be 682 
million in 1980, and 831 million in 1990, 
according to ‘median projection’’. According 
to “low projection’? the estimate given is 661 
million in 1980 and according to the high 
variant 696 million. It is stated that the 
high and low variants do not comprise all 
possibilities. Continuing progress in economic 
and social development is implicit in the 
assumptions on which the estimates are based. 
Without this even the increases projected in the 
low variants for some of the most crowded 
and economically less developed countries 
might be impossible because the basis for such 
numbers would be lacking. Also the decline 
of birth rates assumed in some of the variants 
of projections for such areas is only plausible 
on the assumption of substantial improvement 
in conditions of life which require economic 
development outpacing the projected popula- 
tion increases by an ample margin. The 
projected population according to the 
estimate of the Planning Commission would 
be 555 million in 1971 and 690 million 
in 1981. ) 


INDIA’S POPULATION VERSUS FOOD PRODUCTION 


Allowing for a reasonable success of the 
family planning movement, would food pro- 
duction catch up with the population so as to 
ensure a reasonable standard of living? Dr. 
Colin Clerk in the book referred to above 
says, “With good modern methods, it 
appears that a community can be served by 
the labour of some 3 per cent of its labour 
force in farming, with about the same number 
engaged indirectly in supplying equipment and 
fertilisers.” Can any such proportion be aimed 
at in the foreseeable future for India with 
over 70 per cent of the population now engaged 
in agriculture and producing much less food 
than needed ? We have had two good seasons. 
But in the debate in last session of the Lok 
Sabha on the Food Ministry’s demand for 
grants, a member pointed out that the per 
capita availability of foodgrains in 1968 was 
less than in some of the earlier years, indicating 
that population growth had nullified the 
results of increased food output. We have 
heard of the emergence of the “green revolu- 
tion”? yielding variety programme, 
extensive use of fertilisers, protection through 
pesticides, mechanised harvesting, etc. The 
revolution has still to materialise, the present 
position being that 80 per cent of cultivated 
land is still subject to the vagaries of the 
monsoon. 


a high 


A study “The World Food Budget in 1970” 
made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows that the world faces a dificit valued at 
about 6,800 million dollars, and that at 
present two-thirds of the world’s population 
live in countries with inadequate nutritional 
diet. The nutritional deficit areas include of 
It has been estimated that with 
the present rate of growth of population the 
U. S. will not be able to produce enough food 
to provide the deficit areas. It has been 
realised here that this country must attain 
self-sufficiency in food as early as possible. 
According to an official estimate, with the use 
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of new high-yielding food grains, chemical 
fertilisers, progressive mechanisation and 
modern irrigation techniques India can expect 
to be self-sufficient in food supply by . 971 
This is an optimistic estimate. On the 
assumption that the family planning campzion 
will make reasonableprogress, and projec.ing 
the population to be 555 million in 197] and 
585 million in 1976 some experts have estima- 
ted, if the target of a minimum level of nttri- 
tion is to be attained by 1971, that availble 
indigenous food supply will have to be 
increased by 35 per cent cereals, 100 per zent 
pulses, 100 per cent fruits and vegetables and 
85 per cent of animal products. On this 
basis the target of even a minimum leve of 
nutrition cannot be attained by 1971. It is 
evident that family planning and measures 
to increase food production and. product:vity 
of agriculture must go together to solve the 
problem of food sufficiency. 


In this connection it may be mentioned hat 
the Draft of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
(1969-74) rightly sets out that “The success 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan will be judged, 
above all by performance in agricultcre’’ 
and that 
agricultural sector setsa limit to the grcwth 
of industry, of exports and of the economy as 
a whole and constitutes a major condition for 


“The pace of development in the 


achieving economic and social stability and 
improving the levels of living for the mass of 
the people.”” The Draft Plan envisages a 
target for the Fourth Plan of 129 million tonnes 
of foodgrains as against the base leve: of 
98 million tonnes. ( The foodgrain outpu. in 
1967-68 was 95°6 million tonnes and is expected 
to be somewhat higher for the year 1968-59). 
It is stated in the Draft that since there is very 
limited scope for bringing additional land 
under cultivation, the strategy for realising 
the production targets is primarily depen- 
dent on intensive agriculture and consist. of 
(1) 


the following key elements continued 
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expansion of irrigation facilities and re-orien- 
tation of irrigation practices ; optimum use of 
water and, in particular, integrated use of 
ground and surface water ; improvement in the 
utilisation of existing irrigation potential 
through special programmes; and measures 
cropping; (2) 
expansion in the supply of fertilisers, plant 
protection materials, farm machinery and 
credit; (3) full exploitation of the possibi- 
lities of raising yields opened by the new seed 


to increase intensity of 


varieties in the case of cereals; (4) intensive 
efforts in selected suitable areas for raising 
the yield levels of major commercial crops ; 
and (5) improvement in the agricultural 
marketing system in the interests of the 
procucer along with the assurance of 
minimum prices major agricultural 
commodities. It is further stated that 
success in the achievement of foodgrains 
target is principally linked with the success 
of high-yielding varieties and multiple 
cropping programmes. In support of these, 
there will be schemes of major and minor 
irrigation, including large-scale energisation of 
pump sets through rural electrification and 
integrated use of ground water and surface 
water; supply of inputs for plant nutrition 
and protection, and of machinery for farm 


for 


operations; reorganisation of credit, short, 
medium and long; and strengthening of the 
rural infrastructure in other important ways 
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including more village roads, better marketing 
facilities and adequate storage, There will 
also be agricultural research, extension and 
education including farmers’ education and 
field demonstration; substantial allocations 
have been made in the Plan to some of the 
more strategic financial and other institutions, 
old and new, connected with these program- 
mes. Some of the relevant institutions are: 
co-operative banks, credit societies, market- 
ing societies and National Co-operative Deve- 
lopment Corporation ( for credit, 
processing and storage); the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, Land Development 
Banks and Rural Electrification Corporation 
( for land reclamation, soil conservation, minor 
irrigation and _ energisation of pump sets) ; 
Agricultural Credit Corporations; Agro- 
industries Corporations {in connection with 
agricultural machinery ); Food Corporation 
and Fertiliser, Credit Guarantee Corporation 
(for food and fertiliser, as also storage) ; 
and Central Warehousing Corporation and 
State Warehousing Corporations (for storage). 
The Planners expect that, assured of 
stability of prices, supported by research 
and know-how, given the credit, inputs 
services and other supplies he needs, the 
farmer can be trusted to achieve in the 
next few years the level of production 
envisaged in the Plan. Whether these expec- 
tations will be realised time alone can show. 


marketing, 


HOW WE REHEARSE FOR THE MOON 
NEIL A. ARMSTRONG 


(While he was in training for his first space 
flight, the Gemini-8 mission in March 1966, 
Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong told news- 
men how he and his colleagues prepare 
themselves for journeys to the moon, At 
the time, Armstrong had no way of know- 
ing that he would ultimately be selected 
as commander of mankind’s first attempt 
to land men on the moon. Now, with 
that moon landing imminent, Armstrong’s 
1966 first-person account becomes very 
pertinent. Below is Armstrong’s . own 
story about rehearsals for the historic 
mission in which he was to play the 
leading role.) 


There is no earthly way—literally—to 
practice an entire moon mission. For all 
our calculations and planning, it will be 


the first fulldress rehearsal. 


The best we can do until that day is to 
break the mission down into its components— 
launch, rendezvous, lunar landing, lunar 
take-off and re-entry—and do our best to 
master each separate step with the help of an 
assortment of strange and 
machines called simulators. 


sophisticated 


In the early days of the U.S. Mercury 
manned space flight program, little was known 
about the rigors of space. So the astronauts 
who were being trained for the first orbital 
flights were subjected to all manner of 
torturous tumbling, whirling and centrifugal 


exercises, many of which, as it turned out, - 


were quite needless. About the only device 
they had then for practicing the techniques of 
space flight was the old Mercury Procedures 
‘Trainer. 


The simulators we have now would sat sfy 
the fondest dreams of any astronaut. 
Through an ingenious variety of electronic 
and mechanical tricks, these machines help 
create a world of serious make-believe. As 
we train in that world we are surrounced 
by the sights, sounds, and even odors that we 
expect to encounter on a lunar journey. 


For 
Houston, 


example, at cur headquarters in 


geologists of the U. S. 
National Aeronautics. ard Space Administra- 
tion have built a simulated lunarscape which, 
we believe, is so like the real thing that when 


‘Texas, 


we step out onto the moon for the frst 
time, it will be almost as familiar as our 
backyards. 


Familiarizing ourselves with the mocn’s 
gravitational pull—which is only about one- 
sixth that of the earth—was something else 
again. 


An astronaut would find it easy to leap 
20 feet (6 meters) off the lunar surface. 
But he would have to remember that his 
body mass remains the same, and bumping 
into a lunar rock at high speed would 
hurt just as much as bumping into a 
boulder on earth at the same speed. Thus 
our training had to include learning how 
to walk on the moon, and the problem 
was to duplicate lunar gravity. 


An airplane can provide a brief approxi- 
mation for its passengers by flying up and 
over in a kind of parabola, like an auto- 
mobile speeding over the crest of a hill 
What we needed was a machine  tkat 
would enable us to practice moon-walking 
for hours on end. 
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#mgineers solved the problem by design- 


ing some excellent devices. One of these 
is ftted with cables that suspend us so that 
we can walk with only one-sixth of our 


weight on an inclined board. Another 
variation, called the “Peter Pan Rig,” 
carries us through the air on cables the 


same way that actors fly on stage. 


Some of our training devices 
complex that they cost millions of dollars 
to build. They. will have earned their 
keep, however, if they help us avoid just 
one catastrophe later on. For example, one 
simulator uses an electronic computer 
permitting us to rehearse all of the maneu- 
vers we will be making on the flight to 
the moon. ~ 


Information comes to the pilot through 
instruments, and he also looks out of a window 
at a huge cinerama-like projection of the 
approaching moon. With this machine we 
practice a maneuver over and over until 
it becomes routine. if we make a mistake, 
we simply push a “reset” button that starts 
the mission over again. We joke that if 
we get into trouble on the actual mission, 


are so 
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we'll probably automaticaliy start fumbling 
for the reset button. 

Despite all our training, an actual flight 
will require a certain amount of 
fashioned, “‘seat-of-the-pants” flying. Bring- 
ing two spacecraft together in a rendezvous 
in space, as we will have to do twice— 
once On our way to the moon, and again 
in moon orbit-—-will be like maneuvering 
a boat into a moving dock inthe middles of 
the night with only a half-pint (less than 
a quarter of a liter) of gas. But thanks to 
simulators the guesswork will be cut to a 
minimum, 

Several of the simulators 
authentic that they even smell like the 
real thing. One day astronauts Gordon 
Cooper and Tom Stafford were inside the 
cockpit testing a new device that simulates 
a Gemini mission. Suddenly the console 
operator who runs the flight pulled a 
switch and the cockpit filled with smoke 
and the acrid smell of an electrical fire. 
Immediately Gordon and Tom reported, 
“Fire, Fire.’ Then they found out the 
controller was only testing them. He had 
started a simulated fire—with a very real 
odor. 


are s0 


old- ` 
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INDIA’S EXPERIENCE OF TIED FOREIGN AID 
G. N. GANDHI 


While the magnitude of economic aid is 
of greatest significance in accelerating the 
process of economic growth, it must be 
emphasised that magnitude by itself is not of 
a sufficient factor because a large volume of 
aid, unless of the right type needed for a 
developing economy, may not produce the 
same satisfactory results that a smaller volume 
ofan appropriate type of aid may produce. 
The nature of aid, therefore, become impor- 
tant, for more than the quantum of aid for the 
purpose of evaluating the aid in its true sense. 
In the pages that follow, we shall examine at 
little length the implications of tying aid to 
the purchases in donor countries which of 
late, has been the general practice adopted 


by nearly all donors as a policy while 
disbursing bilateral aid to the developing 
countries. 


What is tied aid ? 


The tying of aid is secured in various forms 
such as :— 


1. By restricting the payment in specific 

currencies. i 

By release of non-covertible currencies. 

. By imposing other restrictions such as 
use of food stock or technology of 
leading country or participation by 
nationals of lending country. 

4. By restricting the market and 

5. By restricting procurement from the 


U N 


lending country. 


While an aid giving country may use one 
or more of the above forms of tying aid to 
their lending, it is usually the last type which 
has become an issue of controversy in the 
recipient countries, 


Causes for tying aid 


The main argument advanced in support 
of tying aid especially by countries like the 
United States, of late, has been the balance of 
payment difficulties. But tying ofaid is also 
motivated by other and equally strong domes- 
tic reasons ofthe leading country and political 
factors apart, they include commercial reasons 
for expanding exports of the lending countries. 
Thus Import-Export Bank of United States, 
with its clear legislative mandate to promote 
export, is never empowered to grant loans in 
any other form. Even loans administered 
by the US Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) which are said to be tied primarily 
for balance of payment reasons are generally 
secured from the congress ( supreme sanction- 
ing authority ) to a large extent on commercial 
grounds. Inthe presentation to the Congress 
the AID Programme for the Fiscal year 1966, 
after pointing out that “the U,S procurement 
policy followed over the past four years have 
minimised the drain of our assistance pro- 
gramme on our balance of payment’’ the 
Administration further argued that, “another 
result of AID’S procurement policy is susbs- 
tantial export business for private enterprise.” 
Many Congressmen (representing commerce 
and industry ) obviously are more interested 
with the export of their goods than the 
balance of payment and to the extent aid 
will help their exports expand, it is easy for 
the Administration to get more funds by tying 
aid. Most of other also tie their 
aid mainly on commercial grounds in the 
form of tied suppliers 


countries 


credit—some under 
other direct tied 
with the Eastern 


Government guarantee, 


loans as is the case 
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countries, Japan and most of the Western 
countries. 


Disadvantages of tied aid. 


While an advantage of untied aid is that 
it enables recipient to use it for purchasing 
investment goods from the cheapest market, 
the ted aid restricts her option and hence 
reduces the value of assistance in real terms. 
We all know by our experience that U. S. 
machinery and equipment has been more 
expensive by about 5 to 20 percent as com- 
pared to European markets and 10 to 25 
percent as compared to Japan. As a conse- 
quence the true value of aid is reduced to 
80% oreven less. The situation becomes all 
the worse for, while his choice of purchases 
is restricted to the markets of donor, repay- 
ment of the loans and interest are not similarly 
tied to the purchases from the countries 
making repayment (exception being Soviet 


block countries ) and this obviously adds to- 


. the onerousness of aid terms. 
other terms and conditions 
rate of interest and shorter maturities, the 
net aid is much reduced as the President 
World Bank pointed out recently “if the 
present tendency for the gross aid to stabilize 
and ior the debt burden to increase rapidly 
continues, foreign aid will simply eat itself up 
before long”. The world bank report (1966-67) 
similarly records: “The difference to the 
borrowing in purchasing power 
betwzen tied and untied assistance can be 
considerable”. 


Along with 
such as high 


country 


Effects of Tied Aid on Recipients : 


In many cases tying reduced the freedom 
of recipient to get optimum benefit from aid 
by getting goods of appropriate quality from 
the cheapest market. Tying also may delay 
the execution of projects and priorities of 
development programmes since import of lower 
priority may have to be accepted because they 


' that of free foreign exchange”. 
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can be readily supplied by the providing 
country. It may also cause disruption and 
expense through the change over to a less 
economic source of supply, Widespread tying 
must also distort trade pattern and influence 
countries in the direction of restrictive trade 
practices. With more aid given in tied 
form, cost of the development project also get 
escalated. Pointing out monopolistic implica- 
tions of tied loans, an ECAFE Study adds, 
“In developed 
restrictive practices - stops 
frontiers. 


countries the laws , against 
at the national 
They exempt practices effecting 
exports as well as the operation of great Inter- 
national cartels in shipping and oil which have 
highly questionable effects on the development 
of economics of Asia”. Therefore,......... > Pur- 
chasing power of aid tends to be lower than 
Assessing cost 
escalation in the developmental programmes 
of Pakistan as a result of tied aid, the 
ECAFE report says, “The weighted average 
price for a sample of 20 developmental projects 
in Pakistan was found to be 51% higher in 
the lowest quotations from the tied sources 
than in the lowest quotation obtainable 
through International bidding. In the case 
of non-project assistance, it was found that 
prices of suppliers from the United States were 
40 to 50% above International level. This 
same phenomena occurs where shipment must 
be made by donors flag ship”. 


Indian Experience : 


India has been receiving aid from a variety 
of sources. Almost all bilateral aid is tied 
to the purchases in the countries offering 
aid. This trend has especially been witnessed 
after 1958-60 when much of the U. S aid 
started getting tied to the purchases in the 
States on grounds of balance of payment 
reasons. The over all picture of tied and 
untied aid during the three plans is given 
at the end. The study of this table especially 
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Col. 4 and 6 clearly show that by and 
large bulk of the aid is tied and the extent 
varies from 668% in the second plan to 
87°6% of the utilized aid in the third plan. 
Again whereas untied aid as proportion of 
total aid in the second plan was large at 33:2% 
as compared to 17°3% in the first plan, it has 
further come down to 12°4% in the third 
. plan indicating thus the trend how aid has 
been getting more and more tied. This show 
the overall picture of average 78% of the total 
aid being tied leaving only 22% in the form 
of untied nature. 

With as much as 3/4th of the aid tied to 
the purchases in the donor countries, while 
India must be facing terrible cost escalation 
and other effects, strangely enough the Govern- 
ment of India has made no such specific study 
to unearth the implications of tied aid on the 
developmental programmes like the one 
ECAFE made for Pakistan. 


Soviet Block Aid: 


Soviet block aid too is completely tied to 
the purchases in the lending country. As said, 
this restricts India’s freedom to’ buy quality 
goods from the cheapest European markets. 
The quality of Soviet machinery, barring 
isolated .cases, is generally said to be poor 
and the cost in certain cases comparatively 
high. But a distinct feature of the Soviet block 
aid is that it is not only tied to the purchase 
by the recipient in the lending country but 
also repayment of debt is tied to currency 
of recipient country through the export of 
goods which is not the case with Western 
tied aid where repayment has to be made in 
convertible currencies. To this extent the 
undesirable effect of Soviet block aid are 
mitigated. 
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The Solution : 


The obvious solution lie in channezlising 
external assistance through multi-ateral 
agencies of the United Nations such zs the 
World Bank, IDA; U. N. Development Fund 
etc. in which case the aid is completely untied 
and the recipient free to buy from any market 
that suites her. This will not only ennance 
the net value of aid to the recipient bu aiso 
increase International trade especially cf the 
nations with smaller exports and competition 
amongst countries thereby enhancing a/erall 
prosperity of the Community of Nations 


But channelising foreign aid througa tne 
multilateral agencies may get oppositien of 
those who support it now for commercial 
reasons and to that extent may result in che 
over all reduction of aid. That indeed will be 
the worst keeping in view the present situation 


when more of aid is needed by the developing 
countries. ‘Therefore the best eourse wz-ll be 
to persuade donars to untie aid and cuarge 
lower rates of interest for even when provided 
with untied assistance, zhe recipient by custom 
and tradition will have to depend for their 


purchases on the countries they have been 
doing earlier. Thus, Latin American courtries 
may continue to depend for their require- 
ments on the American market; Africa on 
the French. and Commonwealth on the B:-itish 
market to a large extent, It is, therecore, 
highly desirable that donors decide to com- 
pletely untied the aid and start charging the 


rate of interest that can be borne by the re- 
cipient. This will promote both Internat:onal 
flow of trade as well as the economic grow.h of 
poor developing countries. 


TABLE 
SHOWING TIED AND UNTIED AID DURING THE THREE PLANS 


(Rs. Crores) 


Period Total aid out of which 

Tied Untied 
FIRST PLAN : Value Percentage Value Percentage. 
Authorised : 365 308 84.4. /° 57 15.6./" 
Utilized : 196 162 83.7% 34 12355 
SECOND PLAN 
Authorised : 1420 1054 74.3% 366 25.1% 
Utilized : 891 592 66.8%, 299 33.2 
THIRD PLAN: 
Authorised :— 2494 2067 82.9% 427 17.1% 
Utilized :-- 2096 1674 87.6% 352 12.4% 
TOTAL: © 
Authorised :-- 4279 3429 80% 850 20% 
Utilized :-- 3113 2428 78% 685 229 


i) 
Note :—Above figures exclude Commodity Assistance given under PI-48). 


Source :—Estimate Committee Report on the Utilization of Foreign A:d 
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RUSSO-AMERICAN ARMS RACE 


There isan arms race going on at this 
moment between the U.S. A. and the 
U.5.5.:R, This has mainly one outstan- 
ding and all important aspect, that of nuclear 
arms. The U. S. A. have, they say, over 
1000 ICBM with single or multiple nuclear 
war heads and the U.S.S.R. have about 
700/800 of the ‘same. But the U.S.S.R. are 
gaining ground while the U.S.A. are at the 
_same level as before. There is also the 
question of ballistic missiles delivered from 
sub-marines and in this the U.S.A. are very 
much superior to the U.S.S.R. The Russians 
are however building more and more of 
these submarines and will soon reach parity 
with zhe . Americans. The Americans are 
perhaps engrossed with the conquest of space 
and ere devoting more time, energy and 
money to sending space crafts to the Moon 
or Mars than they are to building nuclear 
submarines or ICBM. If the purpose 
behind space research is non-military the 
American space program would appear to be 
praiseworthy. The Russian attachment to 
the idea of developing their nuclear war 
potential may be the result of their inter- 
national position vis a vis other ‘powers and 
cannot thus be condemned. But if the 
Russians contemplate superiority over all 
other powers in the field’ of nuclear arma- 
ments, that cannot be called a very luadable 
objeczivee The idea of multiple war heads 
for ballistic missiles appear to be the current 
martial ideal, because it would cause more 
destruction per launching of an ICBM, It 
may be that the Americans are quietly 
changing over to this type of weapons while 
the Russians are merely increasing the 
number of their missiles. Whatever that 
may be, the arms race is a bad thing and 
should not be allowed to be over done. 
The Pravda recently moralised about wasting 


money and national resources after sending 
manned missions to the Moon. It opined 
that while humanity had unsatisfied essential 
wants, it was wrong to spend money on 
such missions. This may be correct; but 
the demands of scientific progress always 
precedes those of elementary human needs, 
and nobody can justify the holding up of 
programs of science and technology for the 
reason that there are famines or lack of 
clothes. housing and medicine. For, pro- 
gress in science and technology enentually 
helps humanity to conquer want. Mere 
diversion of available funds to remove want 
has not worked so far. Only countries 
which have achieved great progress in science 
and technology have been able to solve the 
problem of poverty. 

There is of course a military use for most 
skills, techniques and findings of technology 
and science and space flights, space vehicles 
or artificial satellites too can be put to 
military use. There is certainly no guarantee 
that the conquest of space will not be used 
in that manner ; rather one fears that artifi- 
cial satellites will be used for launching 
destructive missiles. Of course these satell- 
ites can be destroyed too. 

The defensive side of nuclear warfare is 
now quite highly developed. No ballistic 
missile has a chance of reaching its target 
without facing counter attacks from defen- 
sive missiles which will be radar guided 
and will seldom fail to destroy the on coming 
ICBM. But some will go through and 
destroy the silos of other countries. The 
defensive missiles which will hit the ICBM 
before they reach their target will cause 


great damage to neutral countries lying 
between the territories of the warring 
nations. No part of the world will be safe 
because the trajectories of the nuclear 


weapons will pass over all countries of the 
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world. The only way of saving the world 
from the disaster that a nuclear war will cer- 
tainly bring is to stop making nuclear 
weapons. This is hardly likely now with 
an irresponsible war monger like China in 


the field. 


INDIA NEEDS FOREIGN AID 


The Mysore Economic Review has published 
an account of a meeting in Paris, which 
should interest people in so far as it makes 
clear India’s requirements to borrow money 
from abroad. 


The Consortium of Governments and 
Institutions interested in development assis- 
tance to India met in Paris on May 22 
and 23, 1969 under the chairmanship of the 
World Bank. 


The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the progress of economic development in 
India and to consider India’s aid require- 
ments for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1969 and the terms on which aid should be 
made available. 


The meeting commended the considera- 
ble improvements in India’s economic situ- 
ation in 1968/69. AH Consortium members 
welcomed the continuation of the momentum 
of growth in agricultural production the 
substantial recovery in industrial production, 
the restoration of a stable price level and the 
efforts madein the last budget to mobilize 
additional resources for development... 
`. Members also commended steps India was 
taking to extend the family planning pro- 
gramme, for which budgetary appropriations 
during the next five years are planned at a 
level 12 times the amount spent during the 


Third Plan period. 


Members agreed that, for the year which 
began April 1, 1969 India required non- 
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project assistance of about $ 700 million, 
including approximately $100 million in the 
form of debt relief. Towards this total of 
$ 700 million most members indicated the 
contributions they would be able to make, 
subject to necessary approvals and others 
expected to be able to do so later in the 
year. 

India’s need for increased project assis- 
tance as an essential complement to non- 
project aid was also recognized and Consoz- 
tium members agreed that India’s request 


for $400 million was reasonable and that 


efforts would be made too meet it. 
BRAIN DRAIN FROM INDIA 


Persons of Indian origin who have mig- 
rated to the U.S.A. and Canada gave us an 
idea of monement of population from India 
for economic reasons. There are substantia! 
numbers of Indians migrating to other 
countries too. The United Kingdom would 
top the list among such countries. West 
Germany will probably come high on the 
list. The total number of immigrants from 
India into’ the U.S.A. during the period 
1962—66 was 5392. The number of persons 
going to Canada were 6894. On splitting 
up these figures we find that immigrants 


with occupation numbered 3315 for 
the U.S. A. and 3243 for Canada. 
Further analysis shows the undernotec 
divisions 

Class of Persons Inthe U.S.A. In Canada 
Professional 

Technical and 

kindred workers 2604 1967 
Engineers 1074 408 
Natural Scientists 355 206 
Physicians 87 164 
Professional Nurses 14 150 
Social Scientists - 38 = 
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IN SACRED MEMORY 
SITA DEVI 


Neechu Bangla welcomed us again. Hemlata 
Devi had gone to help the boys who had 
She came back, hear- 
We were to see the play 
after dinner, so we rushed about, getting ready. 


taken the female roles. 
ing of our arrival. 


When dinner was almost over, it was later 
than we had planned and an older student 
came in to inform us that the songs had pegun. 
We left our unfinished meal and almost ran 
all the way’ to Natyaghar. My father and 
Prasanta Chandra had still not had their 
meal, | 


The play had already begun. Devadatta and 
Bikramdev were on the stage—they were 
Kshitimohan babu and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 
varti. Rabindranath was still unwell and had 
not taken any role. Santoshbabu was Kumar 
Sen but I do not now remember the names 
of the boys in the female roles. 


Radindranath was seated ih front of the 
lacies’ enclosure. The hall was dimly lit by the 
foot-lights on the stage and we could not see 
him clearly. But we did: realise that he had 
changed considerably since his illness. From 
a distance he was giving directions to the par- 
ticipants. He scolded an attendant for talking 
in the hall—he admonished two boys who had 
dropped the screen at the wrongtime. ‘This 
was the first time we saw him irritated. 


After the show we met Kshtimohan babu and 
Sentosh babu, but both of them left soon after. 
Now we saw the poet coming out of the hall— 
he was noticeably thinner and pale. The 
original guest-house was still his residence and 
we walked with him all the way. As father 
had yet to have his dinner, the poet asked for 


(5) 


some food and they both sat down to eat, 
while a lively discussion continued. 


My little brother Mulu was with us. Where 
was he to sleep ?—-Someone asked. Mulu had 
liked the guest-house and wished to stay there 
with father. Rabindranath smiled and said, 
“He knows very well that for good food he 
should go to Neechu Bangla, but for a good 
sleep he should remain here.” Finally Mulu 
did come back with us to Neechu Bangla— 
mav be to listen to all that we had to say. 


We hurried to bed, wishing to get up early 
next morning for the mandir. We slept fitfully 
and could not rise as early as was planned. 
But we set out of the house early enough and 
strolled about in the garden and in the open 
fields in front of us. We told Hemlata Devi 
that we shall go to the mandir when we hear 
the bell ringing. We paid brief visits to the 
professors’ quarters and then reached the man- 
dir with the sound of the bell. 


We realised how seriously ill he had been, 
when we saw the poet in the light of the day. 
It must have been his tremendous mental and 
physical strength that had pulled him through. 
In his concluding sermon he asked the school 
children to bid him good-bye—we were sur- 
prised and worried. Was he planning to go 
abroad again ? 


After the prayers the poet returned home. 
We did not see him walk about as much as he 
did before his illness. We were to have return- 
ed to the city that evening; but our ashram 
friends implored us to stay for that night. We 
could not decide just then. After breakfast at 


Neechu Bangla we went out again and did 


f 
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not return till the heat of the sun became 
unbearable. Santosh babu’s wife and her young 
sisters also went home—they had all gone for 
- a walk with as. 


ve 


We had wished to see the poet once more, 
but we were told that he was busy attending 
a teachers’-meeting. After lunch we spent the 
afternoon indoors, as it was awfully hot outside. 
Hemlata Devi discussed various topics with us 
and kept us busy and happy. 

_ It the evening we packed our belongings 
and went to the guest-house to pay 2 farewell 
visit to the poet. As we entered, we saw 


Dwijendranath coming down the stairs. Hem- 
lata. Devi introduced all of us and then 
Dwijendranath turned to go. , 

In the middle room, upstairs, we saw 


Rabindranath sitting with my father and 
Rathi babu. They were having a meal together. 


We satin a corner and chatted among ourse- - 


lves. After a while the poet came up to us 
saying, ‘I have written several new songs this 
time—do ask Ajit to sing them for you.” 

' Sri Gyanendranath Chattopadhyay was 
then a Professor at Santiniketan. He was 
going to get married and some of his colleagues 


were going with him to his wedding. They 


all came in now to bid the Poet good bye. 
Rabindranath said,‘ ‘So, all of you are rushing 
out for a good feast? ‘Mishtannam itarey 
janah” | 


There were too many people around him, 
so we left the room to climb up to the terrace. 
Mulu and a little girl started running and 
chasing each other about. When we went 
downstairs again, Rabindranath said, “What 
were you doing up there? I could hear. clouds 
rumbling—or -were yeu swimming in the arti- 
ficial rain??? ` 


After talking for a while about Mr. vo 
Phelps, the poet told us about his plans of 


building a few huts in Shelaidah and taking a, 


group of his friends there with him. “But 


g = 


‘Rabindranath said, 
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that rumour about my foreign trip upset all 
my plans” he said. 

Shelaidah: was excellent for rowing and 
swimming. The poet said, “I was quite a 


‘swimmer in my childhood. Do any of you 


swim??? All except one of us said, “No”. 
“my danghter-in-law is 
really brave. She cannot swim, but she cross- 
ed_the river twice, wearing a life-belt. The 
other girls did not go near the water at all,” 

A sudden storm arose and we got ap to 


go near the terrace again. “Well, who can 


stop you now ?” said the Poet. When a 
school-boy began to close the doors and 
windows, Rabindranath remarked, ‘When 


sand gets into. my eye, I realise why I wrote 


` *Chokher Bali.”’ 


When our storm-watching was over, we 
came down to find the poet still sitting there 
with a few people gathered around him. He 
was discussing the recently held literary confere- 
nce at Chinsura and he described to us the 
persistent belligerence shown there by Sri 
Suresh Samajpati. Some one else reported that 
at the conference, a certain Akshay baba had 
tried to eulogise the conservatism of }Chinsura 
by stating that, Keshab Chandra Sen had visi- 
ted the town 122 times but could not convert 
a single person there. Rabindranath laughed 
and said “A hundred and twenty-two times ! 
They must be as immoveable as Achalayatan P? - 
Some writers were discussed—the poet praised 
the writings of Nirupama Devi and Satyendra- 
nath Datta. He also liked the narrative and 
descriptive qualities of Sharat Kumari Chau- 
dhurani’s work. He asked us whether we 
knew her daughter. The poet’s friend, Shri 
Loken Palit, was then the magistrate at Ban- 
kura and he ‚had invited him there. Father 
said, happily, “Excellent! Do go there”. The 
poet said, “I have already planned to v:sit to 
Shelaidah—so this has to be some other time.” 

. Then came requests for songs. In his usual 
way he replied, “Oh ! Is this what you were 


/ 
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aimirg at ?” 
ravarii, but he could not be found. Rabindra- 
nath said, “Well, I shall do what I can. I 
will make many mistakes—if I do not teach 
the scngs to others. I tend to forget the tunes, 
completely. It was so much more convenient 
when Dinu was here.” He brought his song 
book irom the next room and sang quite a few 
songs. I remember one, “Tumi ektu kebol 
bosetzy diyo kachay.” 


later unfortunately., After some songs he stopp- 
ed to ask, “Do you feel tired? No one can 
listen to songs all the time.” We asked him to 
rest fcr a while and he answered, “I do ‘not 
need rest,”’ 


“We returned to Neechu Bangla when the 


sun went down. We were to go for a walk after 
refreshments. It took'us sometime to collect 
a few companions, and then we went fora 


long walk. We had wanted to see the Kopai. 


river, a tiny one, afew miles froh Bolpur. 
But our two guides had ‘two routes, so, after 
several detours, we reached it. Some of us 
were thirsty after so much walking. We were 
lucky to have the bright moon shining above 


us—-there may have been more trouble other- . 


wise. We came back very late and exhausted. 


We could not sleep too long, as we had to get 


ready io catch the early morning train. Several 
of the school-boys were also returning to the 
city. It wasa crowded train and there was 
just about standing room all the way. 

In late April, 1912, Rabindranath. visited 
Calcutta again. He came to discuss some pro- 
blems about the school, with my father. 
had to face some opposition whenever he tried 
to change a few of the old regulations. The 
teachers had wanted to expel some of 


self as their guarantor and never regretted his 
decision. The boys stopped their mischief the 
moment they realised that he was responsible 
for them, Later he told my father “Now that I 


He called for Ajit Kumar Chak-' 


I had then copied out, 
the song lines in my notebook, which was lost’ 


‘ing “Titanic.” 


. quite unique, 


He 


the’ 
rowdier boys, but the poet had placed him- 


‘to father, from Shelaidah. 
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have managed to build it up a bit. I fear that 
it all may slide down again when I am gone. 
Please try to watch over it whenever you visit,” 
Turning to us he said, “We have fixed a date 
we are going on the 29th. Rathi and 
Bowma are also going with me.I can’t have 
you joke about this any more—we are surely 
going this time. Visit my school when it re- 
opens and watch our boys eat. . They eat:so 
happily and ask for so many things.” From 
our place he left for another appointment. 

We had not hoped to see him again before 


again ; 


"his trip abroad, as we were leaving for Darjee- 


ling soon. _ But father received a letter on the 
4th of May, which informed us that the poet 
was still in town and was visiting us that 
evening. l l 

He talked about Shri Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill that evening, He was displeased: 
about Sri Bipin Chandra Pal’s opposition of 
this Bill. He thought that the Bill was our 
only way to mass education. Afterwards, he- 
talked feelingly about the extraordinary acts 
of valour shown by the passengers of the Sink- 
He said, “We do not see such 
heroism in our country. The extreme cowar- 
dice shown here, in a minor boat mishap, is 
‘There is a major flaw in us, 
somewhere—otherwise we would not act this 
way. People take offence if these facts are 
stated, but it is high time someone spoke out.”’ 


_ Then he stood up, saying, “I have to rush now, 
nothing has been packed, so muchis yet to 


be arranged.’ Father asked, “I suppose, this ` 
time you would not come to Calcutta much 
earlier than your departure ?’’ Rabindranath 
laughed and said‘ *‘Just two days before I 


_ leave ; and none shall be given an opportunity 


this time. Of course, people have now also 
realised my capacities.” He left soon after. 
A few days later we left for Darjeeling. 

On the 15th or 16th of May, he sent a letter 
He also sent me 
an instalment from his reminiscences. This 
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was because he knew that I have been collect- 
ing his manuscripts. I kept the envelope too, 
with my name and address written in his hand. 
In his letter he said that they were starting 
for Bombay on the 10th of Jaistha. Later 
Charuchandra wrote to us about his depar- 
ture. Wedid get occasional news from the 
poet, although he wrote very few letters from 
England. We used to feel tremendously pleas- 
ed and proud, when. we heard of the honour 
and reverence shown to him wherever he 
went, ) 
About this time, ‘“Prabasi’’? published his 
“Rogir Naba Barsha.’ I was then very ill 
myself, so the essay had a particular meaning 
forme. The “Tattwabodhini Patrika”? would 
also print some of his letters from England, 


‘Whenever he wrote to father he would send his 


blessings to my sister and me. My heart 
still yearns for his blessings, but who is to 
carry them to me? > 

-. My brother left for England on the 5th 
of September. He used to meet the poet in 
London, or in other parts of England. The 
poet’s later letters would often mention my 
brother. Sometime later, Santosh babu came 
to Calcutta and gave us ‘more news about 
Rabindranath. He used to write letters to 
the ashramites, | 
Pratima Devi did not know much English 


then, but she had-made friends with all the. 


passengers, in the boat with the help of a 
smattering of three languages. This pleased 
the poet very much. We also read some of 
the letters written to Gharuchandra, We heard 
from various sources that a wave of surprise 

and awe was surging over London’s literary 
` world, since his arrival there. The English 
Gitanjali was to be published soon—we were 
told. Some London editors seemed to have 
remarked that- his impact on London Society 
was someting unprecedented. William Rothen- 
stein wrote about him, “He stands easily the 
first poet of the world.’? Each Bengali had 


long and descriptive ones. ' 
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felt wildly proud of his achievements, in chose 
days—this I had realised, even then, as an 
immature girl, When Rothenstein had first 


attempted a drawing of the poet’s face, he 


had set it aside after sometime and said, “Ir 
is not possible to draw you.” 

Charuchandra received a letter from the 
poet, most probably on the 21st of September. 
He sent it upstairs for us. The concluding 
lines were, “My namashkar for Ramananda 
babu, and please tell Santa—Sita that, sitting 
before this wide road, in a giant, building 
I sometimes think of their tiny alley, so quiet 
and secure.”’ 


About this time the two of us brought out 
a book of fables named ‘“Hindusthani Upa- 
katha.’ We sent a copy to Rabindranath in 
London. He sent back a beautiful letter, 
which, sadly, we have lost now. I remember 
only a single line from it. He teased us about 
our using thé word ‘Sahanubhuti’ in the book. 
Rabindranath wrote, “I have not the slightest 
sympathy ( Sahanubhuti) for ‘Sahanubhuti !” 


'I believe the India Society arranged for 
the publishing of the English Gitanjali My 
sister and I were -sent one copy—bound in 
white silk, with gold lettering on the cover, it 
was beautiful. 


From England the poet went to America. 
We heard that he lived in Urbana. (Illirois) 
for some time. Protima Devi took admission 
ina college there and they were to stay there 
for two years. But later we were told that 
‘Rabindranath was returning home _ by 
August. l 


Eventually he did come back in September 
1913. As he-went straight to Santiniketan, we 
could not meet him right then. We stayec for 
overa monthin Darjeeling, with Sir Nilretan 
Sarkar and his family. Our parents and 
brothers remained in Calcutta. We heard from 
father that the poet had come to the city and 
called on him, When he had heard that we 
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were away, he had On “But I had come 


to meet them, really.”’ 


Returning from College on 14th November, . 


1913, I heard that Rabindranath had been 
awarded the. Nobel Prize. Thecity of Cal- 
cutta was all astir. Satyendranath Datta was 
the first to rush to inform the poet, 
he did not know how to word a telegram, he 
sought the help of others and was delayed in 
the process. By then someone else had already 
senta telegram. There was great excitement 
in Santiniketan and we heard that even 
Dwijendranath Tagore had runall the way 
from Neechu Bangla to embrace his brother 
and exclaim, “Rabi ! You have won the Nobel 
Prize. 
perturbed. Handing the telegram to one of the 
professors he had said, ‘Your 
coming‘up.”” Lack of funds had a 
the building of a larger wing for the school. 

Some Calcuttans planned to go in a special 
train to the ashram to felicitate Rabindranath. 
We decided to join the group. 

The special train left for Bolpur on Novem- 
ber 23. It wasa Sunday. For some reason 


the original collapsible bridge over the river. 


was disconnected at that time. The special- 
train travellers were the sufferers—they crosséd 
the Hooghly on a ferry boat to reach Howrah 
station. It took almost two more hours to 
collect all the -Ticket-holders. The train was 
decorated with flags and festoons anda band 
of Shehnai-players was travelling with us. 
They however, did not start playing before we 
had left. Bandel station. Howrah was crowd- 
ed, and Sir Jagdish Chandra, who was to 
preside over the function, reached the station 
very late. Dr. Prankrishna Acharya kept 
making teasing remarks about the unpractical 
ways‘of learned men: -As the train steamed 
out, the travellers began singing and talking 
in gay adandon. | 
joined in after Bandel junction-crowds gather- 


ed on both sides of the tracks to watch this’ 


unusual affair, 


but as 


The poet himself had remained un- 


building is` 
‘of the younger group began walking. 


When the Shehnai party 
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At Burdwan many got down 
to enjoy the delectable Sita Bhog and Mihidana 
of that town. Then we discovered that a 
small fire had started under our compartment. 
We hurriedly transferred ourselves toa new one. 
Prankrishna Acharya remarked, “If the special 
train had burnt down; the entire Brahmo ` 
Samaj would havé been wiped out !”? Indeed 
most of the travellers that day were Brahmos. 
A song rehearsal ensued afterwards. l 


A large Crowd greeted us also at Bolpur. Some 

had come to welcome us and others had just 
come to see the special train. The-school- 
boys and teachers wore ochre robes. ‘The 
women were carefully guided out of the station 
and. ‘into cars. There were not many cars 
around the area in those days, but there were 
quite a few for the older and frailer guests. We 
i The hot 
sun made us uncomfortable at first—but soon 
it was covered by clouds. The people of 
Bolpur had never .séen such a crowd, so men 
and women rushed out of houses to .watch our 
enthusiasm. - 

Nearing the ashram we noticed an orna- 
mental-arch, decorated with flowers and leaves. 
Above it, in large letters,’ we read “Swaga- 
tam’. Some tried to mark our foreheads 


‘with Sandal-paste, but there were too many 


ofus. As we crossed the gateway we noticed 
some new buildings. 

' We met Meera Devi and Kamala. Devi here 
again. They took us to the ceremonial square. 
After sometime Protima Devi came and sat 
near us. ‘The ladies’ enclosure was separate, 
but many of us sat out in the open area to get 


‘a better view. The poet had not arrived yet. 


Arrangements were being made to nominate 
the president ‘and to present the felicitations 


formally. The boys, under the guidance of 
Kshitimohan babu and Dinu babu, wel- 
comed the guests with a Vedic Chant. Then 


five chosen members of the party left the place 
to usher the poet into the meeting. After a 
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few minutes the poet came in with the others, 
We had seen him so long ago—he was looking 
so much better after that rest-cure abroad. He 
sat down on a raised earthen platfrom, 
which was covered with lofus leaves. All 
around it were beautiful Alpana decorations, 
The poet was garlanded and sandal paste was 
smeared on-his brow. After this Jagadish 
Chandra read out the formal address. He also, 
presented the poet a potted ‘Sensitive Plant.’ 
Sri Puranchand Nahar placed a garland of 
gold lace around the poet’s neck and gave him 
a bottle of attar. He also recited two lines 
from a Hindi poem, which said that the poet 
had free access to places where even the sun 
could not enter. Many guests were busy with 
their cameras, Some of the photos were shown 
to us later. A Muslim gentleman and two 
Englishmen also spoke a few words. 
Rabindranath began to speak after all the 
others. We had heard that his answer to the 
felicitations will be in the form of a newly 
composed song, `` “Ay monihar amay nahi 
shajay."* Most probably. he had not planned 
to speak at all that day. But although there 
were many Bengalis who loved him dearly 
then, and many. do even now, there was at 
that time no dearth of Bengalis who had 
always borne malice towards him and had 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasree Lal ) 
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tried to malign him before others. Some of 
them had gathered there that day and were 
sitting right in front of him, The. sight of 
‘them. may have changed his mind. The deep- 
hatred that he always ‘felt for every form of 
untruth and hypocrisy, spilled out in his fery, l 
spirited speech. j 

I -still remember TE bewildered and 
stunned we felt, listening to him, His sincere 
admirers were pained and deeply shockec. I 
can stil see. our a ai and 
expressions. 


surprised 


My ancient diary retains some of the _ines 


_of the poet’s speech. Being immature, I could 


not have retained his flawless style, but it was 
somewhat like this.. “There are many in this 
land who have no genuine love for me—tnis I 
know very well. Today many have been 
carried away by an unexpected wave of happi- 
ness, but. when the current recedes, the’s.ime 
will be exposed again, step by step. Iam 
thankful that the one, to whom I offerec my 
Gitanjali, accepted it. If Ihave gained any 
reward, it lies treasured within me. May my 
spirit not have.the misfortune of feeling any 
elation in receiving any other prize. I accept 
the felicitations, in honour of all those who 
have come here today—but these do not reach 
my heart.” [ To be continued | 
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COMPLETED BUILDING 


The :people of South East Purulia, West 
Bengal, have set up an organisation for starting 


a Ramananda Centenary College at Laulara, 


district Purulia, They have arranged with 
the Manbhum Ananda Ashram, Nityanandą - 


Trust to look after the work of management 


of the proposed College. At present the main 


buildings have been built and further land 


and materials have been secured to complete 


the premises required, for the Ramananda 
Centenary College. The College will be affi- 
lated to the Burdwan . University and the 
promoters and sponsors have deposited Rupees 
Fifty Thousand only in the United Bank of 
India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal as part of 
the fund required to be created for obtaining 
the affiliation.. A further sum of Rupees Fifty 


thousand will be required to complete the 
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Fund. Some money has been promised’ by will issue receipts for the same. The donat ons 
several persons through the Modern Review. will be gratefully acknowledged by the Pro- 
All donations to the Ramananda Centenary moters and sponsors and the names of the 
College Fund should besent to the United donors will be published in the Modern 
Bank of India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal who Review. 
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= NIRMAL K. GHOSH 


Shri N. C. Roy, a share-holder of the Hashimara Industries 


Ltd. sent a letter to the Managing Agents of the Company 
under dated 2.1.1969, which is reproduced here below :- 


2. 1. 60 
From | 
Shri N. C. Roy, B.Com., LL.B., F.C.A., 


Ex. Chairman, Powerloom Enquiry 
Commission, West Bengal. 


To 


Messrs Davenpot &°Co., Pr. Ltd., 
Managing Agents of Hashimara 
Industries Ltd., 


Subject. : Report & Statement of accounts . 


of the Hashimara Industries Ltd., for the year 
snded 31,3. ce ' 


Jear Sirs, 
Received your 
‘port which on face of it show illegal, 
uiravires and perverse for the reasons noted 
elow : a | 
which was 


L Hahkmaa “Wad. Tea: 


xeviously known as Hashimara Tea Co.,, Ltd. . 


ving its gardenland- under Leasehold 
greement with Govt. of West , Bengal, with 
ts regtd. office at Calcutta is regtd. under 
adian Companies Act, with Registrar of 
t. Stock. Companies. West Bengal for the 


urpose of plantation and preocupo: and - 


ales of Tea. 


2. Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. 3 with its ` 


egtd. office at Bombay is regtd, under 
ndian Companies Act, 
. Stock Companies, Maharastra, 
urpose of production and sales 


vods. 


for the 
of cotton 


aforesaid accounts and. 


with Registrar of - 


3. Hashimara Tea Co., changed its 
name to Hashimara Ind. Ltd., to carry on 
business in cotton goods. 


4, The ulterior motive was to absorb the | 


sinking Cotton Mills managed by son-in-law 
of influential person who directly. control 
Davenport Macleod-Surajmull Nagurmull 
Groups. 


5. The Hashimara Ind. Ltd., severed 
partnership with Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. 
with effect from 1-7-66 under the pressure 
of shareholders and Company Law Board. 


6. The statement of accounts presented 
before the shareholders must show separately 
the audited Mfg., Trading, Profit and Loss 
accounts of the Saksheria Cotton Mills,. for 3 
months ending 30. 6. 66 and full year’s 
accounts of Hashimara Tea Garden separately. 
The agreed and real share of profit & loss 
of Cotton Mills for 3 months should only 
be incorporated in the accounts of Paani 
mara Industries. 


7.. Presenting of accounts showing pur- 
chases, sales consumption of cotton and 
stores etc., of Cotton Mills and Tea garden 
in lump is highly improper, illegal and 
ultravires under Indian Companies Act as 
ffom the accounts it appear that :— 


7.a) Raw materials consumed’ . 


(cotton) Rs. 38,19,016 
(b) Purchases of finished 
. cotton products (1.4.66)  86,27,294 
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X(c) Purchases of finished & 
semi finished cotton 
products 


(d) Sale of cotton goods 


3,424 
1,57,19,014 


f (e) Processing charges 1,63,56,388 
(f) Stock of cotton goods 51,300 
(g) Compensation for 

non-fulfilment of 
cotton contracts 19,719 


or in other words manufacturing account 
of Cotton Mills has been incorporated but 
following have ‘been recorded 
together to misled Shareholders, Taxation 
department and State. 


expenses 


From whom purchases of Cotton products 
(*) has been made? Is it from Saksheria ? 
How this has been incorporated in the 
accounts of Cotton Mills and WHashimara 
books by a single entry ? 

If purchases from Saksheria been made 
then how (ft) processing charges come into 
account of Hashimara ? 


(h) 


Consumption of stores 


& spare parts - Rs. 29,98,199 


(i) Power & Fuel 13,84,706 
(j) Repairs to building 231,992 
(k) Repairs to Machinery 3,13,308 
(1) Salaries, wages, | 
bonus & gratuity 95,62,985 
(m) Contribution to 
Provident & other funds 6, 19,584 
(n) Workmen Staff Welfare 
expenses 13,59, 18] 
t (o) Insurance 4. 52,938 
(p) Interest 11,38,896 
(q) Rent 68,931 
(r) Miscellaneous expenses 29,27,548 
(s) Directors Fees 7,200 
(t) Mg. Agents remuneration 45,000 
(u) Sales charges 6,96,985 
(v) Short fall in premium 
under export incentive 
scheme 99,534 


(*) Salaries etc., (f) Insurance for 
previous year Rs. 6,72,173 and Rs, 19,003 
respectively charged in this year’s accounts ? 

9 
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Is it after thought to get any thing for 
Saksherja ? 

You should further explain under what 
agreement and why you are benevolent to 
Saksheria Cotton Mills by paying Rs. 3 
lakhs under the term Leave & Licence fees 
and misleading shareholders 
ship loss Rs. 7. 

On whose sake (Hashimara or Saksheria ?* 
Interest Rs. 11,38,896 debited and to whom 
payable ? 


with partner- 


You should revise the complete accourts. 
You should furnish (a) Names and addresies 
of person to each of whom payment of 
Salaries exceeding Rs, 1,000 per 
have been paid. | 

(b) Names and addresses of persons to 
each of- whom payment over Rs. 5,000 
have been made. 
(c) The miscellaneous expenses should 
be broken up showing details. 
Profit & Loss a c (Credit side) 


morth 


(i) Sundry receipts Rs, 1,40,702 
(ti) Interest on loans & 
denosits 1,74,6.8 
(uli) Excess provision of 
previous year w. back 64,4 .3 


The account show Loss Rs. 5,75,709, then 
why provision of Taxation Rs. 3,50,000 has 
been made ? 


8. Balance Sheet (Asset side) 
Investment at cost 
Ord. Shares of India Jute 


Co., Ltd. Rs. 1,99420 
is » 9» British India 
Corpn. Ltd. 11,46,112 
3 »  » Huldibari Tea 
Assn. 4. 18,6€7 
n » 3 New Chumta 
Tea Co., Ltd. 1,06,08 1 
oe » 9) Teesta Valley 
Tea Co. Ltd. 1,28,009 
Rs. 19,98,299 
Other shares 11,553 
Total Rs. 20,09,842 
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It appears to obtain Managing Agency. 


for Bajorias of India Jute Co,, 
British India Corpn. Ltd., and to 
Managing Agencies of Haldibari, New 
Chumta & Teesta Valley, the innocent 
shareholders have lost Rs. 6,37,726. (Rs, 
20,09,843 minus Rs. 13,72,117). Please 
furnish information in respect of dates of 
purchasing shares showing No. of shares 


of each Company purchased and rate at 
which purchased ? 


Ltd. & 


retain 


The investment at 6% (when Bank rate 
is 10% )in Debentures of Saksheria Cotton 
Mills Ltd. Rs. 40,15,000 is revolting as it 
appears from audit report Interest on In- 
vestment Rs. 2.40,900 (6% on Rs. 40,15,000) 
has been considered doubtful. Hence, Prin- 
cipal Rs. 40,15,000 may be considered— 
‘Bad’ and to be written off. 


You should explain from whom and 
on whose behalf ( Saksheria) Rs. 27,41,943 
is due under Sundry Debtors and which 
is considered Doubtful ? Is it 
Saksheria ? 


from 


Further, it is found Deposit with Saksheria 
Cotton Mills © Ltd., —Rs. 20, 00,000- is 
doubtful. 


Further advances to the extent—Rs. 53, 
309 is considered Doubtful, 
aje Saksheria ? 


Is it from or 


Following sums due from Saksheria 
Cotton Mills Ltd. may be considered Bad 
and Doubtful : 


Debentures Rs. 40,15,000 
Int, on above 2,40,900 
Loans 20,00,000 
Sundry Debtors ? ` 27,41,943 
Advances 53,309 

Rs. 90,5 1,152 
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Contingent Liabilities 


Regional Commr. Prov. 


Fund, Maharastra Rs. 3,46,485 
Estimated amount of 

contracts ` 2528,080 
Punjab Nat. Bank 

(guarantee Rs. 1 crore) 100,00,000 
Import of machinery : 
(Saksheria a/c) 5,50,776 


Rs. 1,11,25,341 


Total: Rs. 2,01,76,493/- (Saksheria a/c) 
8. (contd.), Ficticious Assets—Direct 


expenditure of 1967-68. Rs. 7,81,582. (Is this 
figure carried to B/sheet to show lower loss ? 


9. The most serious affair is that on 
the Liability side appears Loans and Credi- 
tors and these were raised on mortgage of 
Garden (Land of West Bengal Government) 


(i) Scheduled Bank Rs.  65,29,728 
(ii) Others 4,48, 000 
(iii) Interest due 40,379 
(iv) Tea Board 13,51,433 
(v) West Bengal Finance 

Corporation i 3,20,000 
(vi) Others 12,55.001 
(vit) Interest accrued 93,430 
(viii) Sundry Creditors 28 ,68,346 

(ix) Provident Fund ) 
contribution 3,94,313 
(x) Unclaimed Dividend 13,563 
(xi) Provision for taxation 16,77,529 
(xii) Other Provisions 12,02,411 
(xiii) Bonus not provided for 1,06,000 
Total: Rs. 1,63,00,033 
It cannot be understood the meaning 
of ‘Int. Due’ & ‘Int. accrued’ Rs. 40,379 
and 93,430 and ‘Others—Rs. 4,48,000° & 


‘Others’—Rs. 12,55,001. 


The heavy outstanding Interest and non- 
deposit of Prov. Fund with Prov. Fund 
Commr. and non-payment of Bonus 
the Bankrupt state of affairs. 


shows 


EN 
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What is other provision—Rs. 12.02,411 ? 
Is it for would be liquidation expenses? As 
theré is no profit why Rs. 16,77,529 provided 
for Taxation ? z 


Why Loan from Tea Board—Rs. 13,51,433 
and from West Bengal Financial Corporation 
Rs. 3,20,000, Total Rs. 16,71,433 incurred 
for improvement of Garden and pledging 
assets of Hashimara be. utilised for the 
insolvent Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. or in 
other words for  Bajoria’s 
interest ? 

The position of Hashimara Industries summarised. 
Total of Asset side Rs. 2,58,92,938 


less Direct expendi- 
ture for 1967/68 not 


son-in-law’s 


W. off: Rs. 7,81,582 

Depreciated 

value of Invt. 6,37,726 

Saksheria a/c 2,01,76,493 2,15,95,801 
Balance 42,97,137 


Less Sundry Creditors & Others 
Deficit {—) Rs. 


Less Pref. Sh. Rs. 3,00,000+ 
Ord. sh. Rs. 64.00,000= 


Total Deficit (—) Rs. 


1,20,02,896 


67,00,000 


The aforesaid workings show that The 
Hashimara Industries Ltd. have become 
bankrupt. Bulk of Creditors, all preferencial 
and Ordinary Shareholders will receive big 
‘O’ in case of liquidation. 

The note of Lovelock & Lewis, Auditors, 
show that cost of closing stock was not available 
tothem. Was it not available to Manage- 
ment as well ? What is the realised price of 
such stock valued at Market price according 
to report. l 

I wonder. how the Auditors—Lovelock & 
Lewis, S. S. Kothari & Co., and B. C. Kundu 
& Co., could certify such accounts which have 
been drawn up violating all provisions of 
Indian Companies Act and may be considered 
perfunctory. The partners of audit firms be 


163,00,033 


1,87,02,896 
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asked to be present at the meeting to clarify 
the issues. 
10. (i) Please explain Leave & Licence 

Fees paid to Saksheria Cotton 

Mills Ltd.,—Rs. 2 lakhs and 

reason for such payment, 

(i1) Now the Partnership Loss—Rs. 7 
arrived at, though manufacturing 
account Saksheria Mills have 
been incorporated in Hashimara 
accounts illegally and in most 
half-hazard manner. Is it not 
throwing chilli dust in the eyes of 
shareholders and State ? 


Now the Saksheria Cotton Mils 
Ltd., whichis a differen} Com- 
pany and with which only Par:- 
nership business carried on could 
be termed as Branch by 
Auditors? Is there any other 
registered Branch of Hashimara 
Industries at Bombay ? 

The information should be furnished 
within 7 days from receipt of the letter failing 
which 


(i) Court of Law may be emoved 
praying for liquidatién of Hashimara Indus- 
tries as well as of Saksheria Cotton Mills 
of which Hashimara is Creditor, in view of 
Bankrupt states of affairs of both the Compe- 
nies and to prevent further deterioration. 

(ii) West Bengal Govt. to be moved 
to (a) investigate as to why West Bengal 
Financial Corpn. lent, money to Hashimara 
Industries Ltd. ? 


(b) Investigate why the Company 
should not be deprived of the Leasehold right 
for depriving ‘Labourers’ and acting against 
the interest of the State and people of West 
Bengal ? 

(iii) Members of Parliament and of 
State Legislatures should not be appraised 
of the situation as Tea Companies are crying 
hoarse for subsidy and reduction of duties on 


(iii) 
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thc plea that Tea is a principal Foreign 
exchange Earner and with aid from Tea 
Board and various Govt. bodies and 
employing in Criminal wastages, so that 
meétier may be discussed in the Legis- 


latures, and such exploitation must be 
checked. 


Yours faithfully, 
(N. C. Roy) 


A copy of the letter was also sent to the 
Regional Director, Company Law Administra- 
tion, Calcutta. The letter was received by 
him on 4th January 1969. 
came 


Acknowledgment 
promptly by Shri J. K. Lal, Senior 
Accounts Officer of the Company Law Board 
in a letter numbered RD/T/1538 dated 14. 1. 
1969. But no action has been taken upto 
the end of June 1969 (the time of this 
writing ), 


The Company also remained silent. The 
letter was not placed before the shareholders 
at the General Meeting held on 28,1.69 

The General Meeting was attended by Mr. 
N. C. Roy as a shareholder, who charged the 
management with criminal wastage of Com- 
paay’s funds,—which according Mr. Roy, 
tantamounts to misappropriation. Mr. 
Hariram Shah, a Director and Chairman of 
the meeting could not give any reply. The 
silence on the part of the management of the 
company’ leads one to suspect the charges and 
accusations made against it to be correct. 

The General Meeting of the Company for 
the year ending 3lst March 1967, in compli- 
ance of the directives laid down in companies 
Ac, should have been held within the expiry 
of the calendar year of 1967, that is, whithin 
31st December 1967. Instead, it was held on 
98h January 1968. The relaxation of the 
mendatory provisions of Companies Act of the 
daie for holding the annual general meeting 
of the company were allowed by the Indian 


Accounts could not be made up to date. 
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Companies Law Administration Authority, for 
no extranous reason such as natural calamity 
or mass death of the directors or such other 
grounds which the Company or its directors 
or auditors might have suffered as a conse- 
quence of which the Company’s Books of 
Such 
action ( or no action ) of the part of the India 
Government Administration loudly speaks of 
its ceaseless supervision of the limited compa- 
nies in India, 

The Company’s annual meeting for the 
year [967-68 was however held on 28th 
December 1968, but the shareholders were 
not furnished with any accounts or audir rela- 
ting to the accounting year,—to consider 
which the annual meeting of a limited com- 
pany in India is supposed to be held. 

Mr. N. C. Roy, the shareholder of Gompa- 
ny addressed a letter on 10th December 1968, 
to the Managing Agents of the Company 
pointing to the illegality of the convened 
general meeting as the Notice calling the 
meeting did not conform to the provisions of 
Company’s Act. A copy of the letter was also 
furnished with the Regional Director of Com- 
panies, which was acknowledged in the letter 
no. RD/T/1058 dated 3.2.1969 on behalf of 
the Regional Director. No further response 
from the said Authority was obtained. It is 
not known as to whether the resolutions passed 
at the Company’s annual meeting convened on 
illegal notice were accepted by the Registrar 
of companies as legal ‘Return’ under Compa- 
nies Act. 

The names of the Directors of the Company 
at the relevant time were: Messrs. Hariram 
Shah, Sumat Prasad, R. P. Bhagat, O.N 
Goenka and N.'S. Viswanathan. Mr. Hariram. 
Shah is another rising sun on the horizon 
of Davenport—Mcleod’s Private empire, and is 
director of eleven companies of the group of 
Bajoria enterprises. 

The 2uditors of the Company are Lovelock 
& Lewis, and B. C. Kundu & Co. 


EMPIRE OF THE 


The Sakseria Cotton Mills Ltd. having 
swallowed Rupees Two Crores of the Hashi- 
mara Industries has been put under liquida- 
tion. The Company had obtained from the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India (a 
Government of India undertaking ) subscrip- 
tion of 11:14 lakhs towards share capital, 
from the India Tea Board a loan of Rs. 13. 51 
lakhs and from the West Bengal Financial 
Corporation a loan of Rs. 3°20 lakhs. 

Both Hariram Shah and Sumat Prasad 
are also directors of Sakseria Cotton Mills. 
As directors of the company they knew very 
well that the company was sinking and no 
amount of borrowings or infusion of fresh 
capital could save it from liquidation. Or, 
should it be told that they wilfully helped to 
obtain fresh finance for the Company know- 
ing fully well that this was not to be repaid ? 
Apparently, no legal stigma can be inflicted 
on them, but morally they can not evade 
responsibility. 

One Jagadish Saksheria is a son-in-law of 
Chiranjilal Bajoria. Late Ramnath and Late 
Gobindaram Saksheria, father and uncle 
respectively of Jagadish were at the helm of 
affairs of Saksheria Cotton Mills. Due to 
reasons beyond our perspective the mill was 
in a mess and had remained closed for a long 
time. The Hashimara Company took over 
the management of the mill and borrowings 
were made through the able hands of the 
directors of the Hashimara Company. It is 
doubtful whether the finance advanced to the 
cotton mill was to meet its own liabilities or 
to pay off the personal liabilities of Chiran- 
jilal’s son-in-law and his family. 

In the same manner, the shareholders’ 
money as well as the finance obtained from 
various government agencies were utilised for 
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acquiring control of the British India 
Corporation, India Jute, Haldibari Tea, 
New Chumta and Teesta Valley Tea 
Companies. Big Banks also opened their 
strong rooms to accommodate MHashimara 
in its bid to acquire the interests of 
the said Companies. The West Bengal 
Financial Corporation also did not lag 


behind ; considerable sums passed all legal 
barriers and entered into the accounts of the 
Hashimara Company to help carrying out 
the holy business of expanding the frontiers 
of the Bajoria empire. 


The market value of Hashimara Com- 
pany’s shares, excluding the debentures of 
the Saksheria Cotton Mils Ltd. which 
were fully held by the Hashimara Company, 
a fall in price by Rs. 651 lakhs. 
the 


shows 
Strong suspicion arises that shares of 
Companies in which Bajorias have become 
interested, have shoved off their shares on 
the Hashimara Company; and those com- 
panies not being very healthy, have 
pulled down the prices of the MHashimara 
Company. 

The Tea estate lands are properties of 
the West Bengal Government. It is tke 
bounden duty of any responsible Govern- 
ment to keep a close eye on all persors 
and organisations which are allowed to 
occupy government land for furtherance cf 
economic welfare of the country, but in 
practice are found involved in dubious 
activities. One has yet to be see the govern- 
ment action in the matter. 

(Empire of the New Nabobs is coming 
out in a Book form in which will be 
told the various other misdeeds the Nabobs 


have been carrying on.) 


BENGAL! CULTURE 


RANGIN C. 


The new year’s day of the Bengali year 
is observed by the Bengalis everywhere as 
a day of cultural get-together, It is, indeed, 
an irtegral part of what is called Bengali 
culture. But what is Bengali culture? Is 
it not Indian culture as we find in other 
states of India? It is Indian culture no 
doubt but it has some important charac- 
teristic that make it a trifle different from 
the main stream. 

Tks first reference to Vanga is found 
in Aitareya Aranyaka where Vanga, Bagadha 
and Oherapada tribes of Eastern India 
were described as birds. Perhaps bird was 
the tctem of these non-aryan tribes. Accord- 
ing to Baudhayana Dharmasutra it was 
imperative for the Aryans of North-West 
India to perform expiatory sacrifices if 
they visited Bengal. Aryanization of Bengal 
began during the Mauryan period: first 
came the Jaina saints, and then the Buddhist 
monks to preach their religions. Last of 
all came the Brahmins with their vedic 
cult. 

Fre-Aryan Bengal was inhabited by three 
mair races, namely : the Dravidians, Austro- 
Asiazics (Nishadas) and Tibeto-Burmans 
(Kirstas). They used to live separately in 
their respective regions preserving their 
distinctive culture, speaking their own 
languages. Many words of those languages 
are io be found even in modern Bengali. 
Nurterous curtoms and traditions of these 
non-Aryans still persist in Hindu rituals of 
Benzal. The Bengali culture is a mixture 
of aryan and non-Aryan cultures of Eastern 
India. The intellectual element in the 
culture of Bengal was the contribution of 
Aryans, while the aesthetic element came 
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from the non-Aryans, especially from Austro- 
Asiatics. As Bengalis had a matriarchal 
civilization of non-Aryan origin, they 
worshipped the mother goddess and accept- 
ed the sakti cult. Jimutabahana’s Daya- 
bhaga was a compromise between the old 
matriarchal and the new patriarchal systems. 
According to Jimutabahana the daughter's 
son has a right te inheritance if there is 
no male issue. Daughters married to kulin 
bridegroorms used to live in their father’s 
home where they would rule the entire 
household. This remnant of old matriarchy 
existed even in the last decade of the 
last century. Bengali nursery rhymes refer 
to the p:easures of maternal uncle’s home. 
At the first rice-eating ceremony of a child, 
it is the maternal uncle who puts rice in 
the mouth of the child, because he was the 
guardian during matriarchy. Stri-achar 
( women’s ritual ) in Hindu marriages show 
how matriarchy still predominates in the 


marriage system of Bengal. 
About a thousand years ago, during the 


Paia period, the Bengali language came into 
existence, and since then Bengalis became a 
distinct community in India. The earliest 
composition in Bengali isa number of lyrics 
named Charyas composed by the Siddha- 
charyas of Sahajiya Buddhists depicting their 
esoteric cult through symbols, From Sans- 
krit works of this period and also from copper- 
plates we may have some idea of the con- 
temporary life of the upper class, but to 
have a glimpse of the life of the common man 
one must read Charyas. The maritime acti- 
vities o? the merchants of Bengal during 
this period, constituted a distinctive feature 
of Bengali society. This was the ancient 
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culture of Bengal between 800 A. D. and 
1200 A. D. 

The six hundred years from 1200 A. D. 
to 1800 A. D. witnessed the medieval culture 
of Bengal. The Turk invasion with inhuman 
oppression in its trail brought about a 
stagnation in Bengali cultural life and we 
find no evidence of culture in Bengal for 
about two hundred years. In the fifteenth 
century during the reign of Sultans of Bengal, 
Bengali literature again prospered, Krittibas 
wrote Ramayana. Badu Chandidas Sri-Krishna- 
Kirtan, Maladhar Basu,  Sri-Krishna-Vijay, 
Vipradas Manasa-Vijay and so on. The 
title of ‘Gunraj Khan’ was conferred on 
Maladhar Basu by a Pathan ruler of 
Bengal. The life and religion of love of 
Sri Chaitanya ushered in a renaissance in 
Bengal in the century. Epics 
on the life of Sri-Chaitanya were written 
and lyrics depicting his life, and the 
lila of Sri-Radha and Sri-Krishna were 
com posed by eminent Vaishnava poets. 


sixteen th 


Krishnananda Agambagish a contemporary 
of Sri-Chaitanya edited Tantra-Sara and 
preached the renovated Sakti cult befitting 
the age. The two streams of Vaishnava and 
Sakti cults flowed over the fertile cultural 
soil of Bengal influencing each other. Feudal 
lords of Bengal fought against the Emperor 
of Delhi in the Mughal preiod, and Bengali 
heroism was depicted in the Chandi-Mangal 
of Kavi-Kankan Mukundram, In the seven- 
teenth century the Sufi cult which came 
from Northern India mingled with the bhakti 
cult of Gaudiya Vaishnavism. Daulat Kazi 
and Saiyad Alaol were the two representative 
poets of this age. It should be remembered 
that the contribution of Muslims was not 
inconsiderable to the moulding of the com- 
posite culture of Bengal. Hindus and Muslims 
of Bengal, unlike other provinces of India, 
shared a common culture based onthe pre- 


vailing material conditions of an agricultural : 


people. Many Muslim Sufi poets composed 
Vaishnava lyrics which are sung even today 
by Kirtaniyas of Bengal. Lila-Kirtan is a 
distinct contribution cf Bengal to the music 
of India. In it the poetry and music are 
blended in sucha wav that they become a 
entity evoking a sentiment which 
Vaishnavas call bhakti rasa. On the other 
hand the ballads of Eastern Bengal (Myman- 
sinha Gitika) depict the simple life of 
villagers, their love and hatred, hopes and 
fears under the ruling feudal system. The 
mystic experience of the common man fouad 
expression in Baul and Marphati songs, and 
also in Bhatiali ( songs in a special sung tune 
by the boatmen of riverine East Bengal when 
they went down-stream ). 


new 


The impact of Western civilization, especi- 
ally of the English literature, ushered in 
another renaissance in Bengal in the nine- 
teenth century. In 1800 the Fort William 
College was founded andthe Rev. William 
Carey became the Principal of the institution. 
He found no prose literature worth the name 
in Bengali to be prescribed for the students 
of the college who were young British 
‘writers’ of the Hon’ble East India Company. 
He himself wrote a book Kathopakathan 
( dialogue ) showing clearly the dialects of 
different strata of people—a book which is a 
landmark in Bengali vrose literature. The 
first book in Bengali prose Pratapaditya 
Charit was written by Ram Ram Basu in 
1801. 


The most imposing figure in Bengal during 
the nineteenth century renaissance in Bengal 
was Ram Mohun Koy who initiated a 
movement which revolutionized the cultural 
life of Bengal. The message of the Reform- 
ation and the French Revolution found ex- 
pression in his writings and the Modern Age 
dawned in India. He tried to reform our 
religion, society and education so that India 
might be regarded as a modern nation. 
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Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was the first 
stylist in Bengali prose, but he is remem- 
bered more asa philanthropist, an ardent 
social reformer, and a dedicated educationist. 
Uncoubtedly he was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal. | 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt was the first 
poet of the nineteeth century renaissance who 
revolted against the prevailing concepts of 
form and content of Bengali poetry. He not 
only introduced Miltonic blank verse in 
Bengaii, but also composed sonnets in classi- 
cal and romantic styles. He wrote the first 
tragedy inthe manner of European masters 
and composed heroic epistles in blank verse 
follawing Ovid. English stage.craft was in- 
troduced in Bengal and the theatre came into 
existence. f 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wrote the 
first movel in Bengali in the manner of 
English masters‘and at his instance Mr. R. C. 
Dut: (a former president of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress) produced historical novels. The 
nationalism and humanism of this period was 
transformed later on into international 
humanism by Rabindra Nath Tagore, the most 
versatile genius of India. 


During the Swadeshi Movement, following 
the partition of Bengal in 1:05, Bengalis 
turred towards Indian culture—the litera 
ture, arts and crafts of India. A new school of 
painting in the traditional style of Ajanta 
and Bagh was evolved, and Abanindra Nath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose were its chief ex- 
ponents. In science Sir Jagadish Chandra 
mace original researches, while Sir Prafulla 
Chandra discovered the progress of chemistry 
in ancient India, and wrote the History of 
Hindu Chemistry. 


In the sphere of religion Sri-Ramkishna, 
Keshab Chandra, Swami Vivekananda and 
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Sri-Aurobindo bought about a synthesis of 
world religions. 

From the days of Hindu Mela there have 
been two trends in the politics of Bengal. 
Messrs. W. C. Bonnerjee, Lal Mohan Ghosh. 
Ananda Mohan Bose and Surendra Nath 
Banerjee were liberals. Onthe other hand 
Mr. Rajnarayan Bose, Sister Nivedita, Mr. 
P. Mitra, Chittaranjan and Subhash Chandra 
were revolutionaries. The revolutionary trait 
of Bengali character found expression in the 
cult of bomb and revolver. 

But the present culture of Bengal is dying. 
A confusion in cultural values has set in every 
sphere of life in Bengal asin other states of 
India. The reason for this is to be found 
in the material conditions on which the 
culture stands. The old feudal society is in 
disintegration and the best bourgeois-values 
could not be achieved by the present lop-sided 
bourgeois.development. Educated young men 
are frustrated owing to unemployment ; the 
struggle for existence has become extremely 
severe on account of high cost of living. 
The partition of Bengal and the influx of 
thousands of displaced persons from Eastern 
Bengal brought about an economic and 
social imbalance in the state of West 
Bengal. 

There isno doubt that a new civilization 
is in the offing—a civilization which will 
replace this dying feudal system and the 
prevailing bourgeois-perversions. We hope 
and trust that a new culture will be built 
on that social order. Let us await with 
patience during this dark. distressing night 
for the bright and cheerful dawn. j 


[ A resume of the talk given by Professor 
Rangin C. Haldar in Bengali at the Bengali 
Institute, Motihari, on the Bengali New Year’s 


day ] 


Foreign Periodicals 


HANGINGS IN IRAQU 


The Public hanging of alleged spies in 


Iraq” shocked the civilised world and almost 
all countries condemned. this action of the’ 


Iraqi Government. Midstream gives a 
colourful description of these horrifying 
executions. It said. 


' What could have been Baghdad’s motives 
for a -deed so clumsy and so shocking that 
it has brought public condemnation’ even 
' from Arab’ capitals, ` including Cairo? 


Before we set out to answer this question it 


must be pointed out that hanging is the 
normal method of execution in Iraq, appli- 
cable. to all but the military. But public 
hanging, with or without pomp, is relatively 
rare. As far as this writer recalls personally, 
only on three occasions did such hangings 
- take place in Iraq during the nineteen-forties. 
The` first’. was in June 1941, when two 
Moslems accused of taking part in the anti- 
Jewish massacre of May 30-31 were hanged 
publicly ; it was explicitly stated. that this 
was to serve as an example and a lesson. 
In 1948, shortly after hostilities broke out 


in Palestine, four Communist leaders, three’ 


Moslems and one Jew, were hanged in four 
central places in Baghdad, also- as a warning 
and an example. Later that year a well- 
known Jewish merchant, Shafiq ’Adas, was 
hanged in Basra after being condemned 
for “dealing with the enemy.” 
hanging was attended by such a large crowd 
whose frenzy was so great that the executio- 
ner had to unveil the condemned man’s face 
to assure the spectators that they were 
1n 


‘ted citizens milling about, 


This last’. hanging bodies of twelve of the “‘traitors”— 


-and to draw the tight ‘moral. 


getting the man they had been promised and 
not some replacement ! 


Since ‘Adas’s execution Iraq has wit- 
nessed many an atrocity, starting with the 
spectacle of the multilated bodies of Crown 
Prince Abdel Ilah and his Prime Minister 
Nuri es-Said hanging for 24 hours in the 
streets. of Baghdad in mid-July 1958, through 
the Mosul and Kirkuk’ massacres two years 
later, and ending with the television display 
of the bloodied dead bodies of General 
Abdel Karim Kassem and his chief collabo- 
rators on February 9,' 1963. But none of 
these deeds proved capable of engendering 
so much shock and so much _ unrelieved 
frustration and sheer disgust as did the 


cold-blooded, festive hanging in the early 


hours of the morning of January 27, 1969 
of fourteen’ Iraqui citizens nine of 
them Jews, in the squares of Baghdad and 


‘Basra. 


According to all available accounts, the 
executions were effected in a way that was 
reminiscent of a medieval auto-da-fe in 
public, with crowds of supposedly exhilara- 
. and complete 
with a visit by the Head of State and with 
incantations liberally supplied by Baghdad 
Radio: and. Television. Workers and other 
employees’ were asked to take the day off 
and head for the Tahrir (Liberation) Square 
in Bghdad, there to see’ for themselves the 


-The regime 
had truly surpassed itself. At first it had 
promised a show ‘trial, the proceedings of 
which were to be broadcast over the radio - 
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and shown on telévision. The trial was 
finally held in secret, but this was more 
than amply compensated for: instead of a 
mere show-trial the government offered a 
public carnage. 


The whole operation took less than four 
weeks to consummate. On January 1, Bagh- 


dad Radio announced that the trial of nine- 


teen persons accused of paying for ‘“‘the 
Isreeli enemy” was to start on Saturday, 
January 4, before the Revolution Tribunal. 
The announcement said the trial would be 
public. On January 4, the trial began at 5 
in the afternoon in the People’s Hall under- 
the presidency of Colonel ‘Ali Hadi. The 
Public Prdésecutor, Major Raghib Fakhri, 
asked that the trial be held-in camera, since 
the case involved matters of state security ; 


after reading the indictment of each of the > 


nineteen defendants (two of whom were 
being tried in absentia ) he asked for the pen- 


alty of death by hanging for most of them. - 


After an adjournment of 15 minutes, the 
Court decided 
request for secrecy. The trial was to be 
resumed the following day. 


Between January 5 and 15 no more was 
heard about the trials, except that they were 
proceeding. On January 16,’ Baghdad Radio 
started broadcasting what seemed to have been 
carefully selected excerpts of the proceedings, 
in which the Prosecutor‘s stern martial voice 
was heard much more often than those of 
the ‘defendants. On January 26 the radio 
announced the verdicts : : fifteen of the defen- 
dants, nine of whom were Jews, were to be 
hanged ; two, acquitted for lack of evidence’; 
one got hard labor for life—a Jew whose 
penaliy was reduced because he reportedly 
colleborated with the security forces; and 
another got a much lighter prison term. A 
few hours after the radio’s announcement 
fourteen of the condemned were hanged. 
The fifteenth, a Moslem 


\ 


to grant the Prosecutor's. 


_ China. 


and a lawyer by 
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profession, was not executed, reportedly 
pending: testimony which he had to give in 
another trial involving cases of espionage, 
This latter trial is presumably one of many 
such trials to come, involving—according to 
the Lebanese weekly All-Sayyad—no less than 
seven other espionage networks. 


CHINA’S ECONOMY IN 1968; 


i 


The following are reproduced from the 
Current Scene. . 

Factionalism and fighting in China i in the 
first half of 1968 continued to have some 
direct effect on production, but more serious 
were the cumulative effects of Cultural 
Revolution disruptions—shortages of coal; 
electric power, and raw materials. Beginning 
in July, Peking undertook a program to 
restore order and controls and to resuscitate: 
production ‘that was characterized by more 


muscle and determination than seen in earlier 


stages of Cultural Revolution. 


As a result there ‘were some signs of 
limited production improvement 
the last months of the year. No 
serious transport stoppages were reported, 
but operations and efficiency remained below 
pre-1967 levels. Factional fighting was 
stamped out and there were few reports of 
worker strikes, sabotage, or * other distur- 
bances.. Reports of production being, ham- 
pered by shortages of fuel or raw materials 


dropped off sharply, but supplies ( e.g. coal ) - 


continued to be tight. Shortages of consu- 
mer goods eased slightly in major. cities. 
Despite a cut in their size, cloth rations 
were issued, albeit tardily. in most parts of 
Chinese offerings of minerals and 
manufac-ures at the fall Canton Fair were 
somewhat better than at the spring Fair, 
though serious ‘export shortages in certain 
products (most notably coal and textiles ) 
were still evident. Peking began to give 
renewed attention to capital construction, 


in: 


~ 


f 


but it would appear that 
projects are to be stressed. 

It is estimated that industrial output in 
1968 approximated or slightly exceeded the 
level of 1967 ( which in turn was estimated 
to have fallen by as much as 15 percent 
below 1966 ). l 

At the same time, agricultural output 
in 1968 fell below that of 1967, due largely 
to less favorable weather. 
is estimated at 182 millon metric tons, 
compared with 190 million tons in 1967. 
Output of “economic” crops+—cotton, oil- 
seeds, sugar flue-cured tobacco, bast fibers, 
etc.—were also down somewhat. The per- 
‘vasive shortage of .chemical fertilizers, 
resulting from disruptions of the domestic 
industry in 1967-8; was the most ° serious 
adverse Cultural Revolution effect on .agri- 
cultural output. 

State procurement of agricultural produce 
continued to run into difficulties. Added 


only . selected 


to problems in transport and distribution, 


account for the 
. appearance in 1968 of sporadic food shor- 


these difficulties probably 


tages despite the 
However, 


excellent 1967 crops. 
there does not seem to have 
been any serious overall deterioration of 
food suppiies. 

‘Foreign trade is estimated to ke shown 
a further decline ; from 
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. > the atmosphere. 


Grain production 


which have roots in 


US$4.3 billion in- 
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a ! 
1966 (China’s peak year), to US$3;9 bilion 
in 1967, to perhaps US$3.6 or 3.7 billion in 
1968. Export to non-Communist countries 
in 1968 are estimated to have dropped by 
0.5 percent, imports by 10 percent. The 
year was marked by some improvemen: in 
for doing business with 
China, but the situation is clearly not Lack 
to that which pertained before 1967. 

The. program to restore order since mid- 
year was accompanied by efforts to imple- 
ment a host of Maoist programs, many of 
the’ Great Leap 
Forward. The countryside became a principal 
arena for these efforts, which included steps 
toward a higher level of rural collectivization 
and attempts to enforce a more egalitarian 
system of rural remuneration. There Lave 


also been reforms in rural education, puolic 


health, and in agricultural mechanization. 
Potentially most disruptive is a massive 
campaign to move urban dwellers to the 
countryside. Changes in industry and labor 
policies include moves toward decentra‘iza- 
tion of industry, a large-scale reduction of 


‘cadres and staff in economic enterprises, the 


combining of organizations with overlapping 
or related functions, and’ wage reforms 
which aim at elimination of material 
incentives and a narrowing of inccme 


_ differentials. 
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WATER AND AIR POLLUTION 


We take this account of air and Water 
Pollazion from.The Theosophist. 

An article in The Royal Bank of Canada, 
teprinted in The Hindu of Madras, refers to 
the unanimous view. of some 200 experts: 
from 50 different countries, who met at a 
UNESCO Conference last year in Paris, 
thet if the. present rate of pollution of air 
and water continues, lifé on our planet will 
' begin in about 20 years to succumb to its 
effects. The process they apprehend is the 
gradual dying out of life in rivers and lakes, 
increasing unbreathability of the air which 
surrounds the earth, and the withering of 
' plents from various poisons. These fears 


cannot be regarded as unwarranted or even ' 


exaggerated, as they are based on data 
carefully collected and ‘accepted by the 
Conference. Oo 
‘The effects of this process of pollution 
are already visible. The famous chain ‘of 
. lakes separating Canada from the United 
States, bordering highly developed industrial 
belts, receive so much of the effluents from 
factaries and cities that already parts of the 
lakes are becoming uninhabitable by fishes. 


Weare told that the U. S. Public Health. 


Sevice has. warned shippers on Lake Eerie 


nct to drink or use for cooxing any water. 


within five miles of the shore line. The 
waters of Lake Michigan are also now loaded 
with poisonous’ substances from factories 
antl cities which thus dispose of their ever- 
increasing refuse. Some of these wastes 
are said to be of such a nature that even 
bciling and chlorination do not remove the 
contamination, 


‘The pollution of the atmosphere is also ` 


proceeding apace. At least one hundred 
different air pollutants injurious to man and 
animal are said to have been identified. It 
is no wonder that cases of cancer are ever 
more numerous, and there are also new 
mysterious diseases making their appear- 
ance. There has been an outcry from differ- 
ent quarters against nuclear test explosions, 
as the fall-out from them takes long periods 
of time to settle down, and when it does, it. 
contaminates plants and water. But it is 
not sufficiently realized that even without 
the serious injury that radioactivity may 
cause to man and all other forms of life, 
enormous quantities of smoke and effluvia 
of other sorts are being thrown into 
the atmosphere every dav poisoning, the air 
he has to breathe. . 


AVICENNA, A GREAT ARAB THINKER 


Z. M. Quraishi writes about Avicenna in 
Al’ Arab. 


Abu Ali al-Husany Abdullah Ibn Sina, 
internationally known as Avicenna, was the 


greatest of Arab thinkers. He was born in 
Bukhara in 980 A.D. and died in Isfahan at 


the age of 57 (1037 A.D.), His autobiography 


tells us a sad tale of his personal misfortune 
due tothe political crisis in Persia. His zeal 
for knowledge and his encyclopaedic mind 
made him’ the most versatile figure in the 
intellectual history of West Asia, He became 
the master of medicine, jurisprudence and 
philosophy. He attained the most coherent 
and original synthesis of the Islamic divine, 
law and the rationalism developed by Greeks. 
Though belonging to a tradition begun by 
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Alkindi: and carried all the way to Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), he surpassed all of them in the 
accomplishment of this exercise. 
sophy was the most comprehensive because it 
combined Hellenic and Hellenistic philoso- 
phies on the one hand and Muslim theology 
and mysticism on the other, giving rise to a 


unique philosophical monotheism, which | vis 
his exclusive achievement. i 


Avicenna wrote many treatises, covering’ 


practically all the major disciplines in which 
the researches were being conducted during 
the medieval times. His style was so fasci- 


nating that all his ‘works remained the basic 


text-books in mediaeval universities. 
Although he wrote Kitab al-Siyasa (A Book 
of Politics ), which is devoted to ethics and 
to what he called the “‘regimen of the house- 
hold” ( economics ), his political ideas are 
spread in all his major’ works dealing with 
practical sciences. They include Kitab al- 


' Isharat wal-Tanbihat ( A ‘Book of Indications . 


and Admonitions ), Kitab al-Nijat (A Book 
of Emancipation) and Aqsam- al-Ulum 
( Classification of Sciences ). His i 
give out an unmistakable impression of his 


profound insight as well as his philosophical 


understanding. 


An Encyclopaedist \ 

As an- encyclopaedist, his. otok to 
knowledge was taxonomical, that is through 
systematic classification in depth of human 


' knowledge. - In other words, his political 


speculation was conducted within the frame- ` 


work of an overall scheme of universe of 
knowledge. He regarded politics as a practi- 
cal (or applied ) science, in which category 
he included Ethics (on Aristotelian model ) 


and Economics (the science of household 


management )} Inasense he had as compre- 


- hensive a view of politics as Plato had of it 


in Republic. Hewever, in a more profound 
sense he marked an important departure 
from Plato and- Aristotle which distinguished 


His , philo- l 


writings- 


Dr. B. C. Roy to establish 
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the Politics emanating from the Shara and 
the secular kingdom. In this respect, he 
came very close to Plato’s later speculation 
characterized ‘by the otherwordly flavour of 
The Laws. An extraordinary capacity for 
spontaneous and instantaneous perception 
is the chief attribute of a prophet and is 
the starting point of Avicenna’s political 
philosophy. He believes that prophet is 
above the philopher because he does not 
require any training for the purpose of per- 
forming the double function: establishment 
of stable ‘ government for social order 
and sound aaa aaa speculation for 
spiritual salvation. . 

AGRICULTURE IN KALYANI UNIVERSITY 


The excerpts Printed below are from a 
convocation Address delivered by Dr. D. M. 
Bose at the Kalyani University. 

For nearly thirty years with my colleagues 
in the Bose Institute we have carried on 
pure, .and applied investigations on the 
different aspects of biological sciences, one of 
whose objective is to apply the results of 
such investigations to problems of agriculture, 
industry and medicine. Much: of our plant 
science investigations have bearing on econo- 
mic plants and on methods of increasing 
their "productivity. We therefore have 


. followed with interest and appreciation the 


move taken by our late Chief Minister 
the Kalyani 
University a few miles to the north of our 
field station at Shamnagar. The’ object of 
the University as defined by the Act of 1960 
is to “provide facilities for the studies of 
humanities and sciences generally and agri- 
culture, veterinary and allied sciences in 
particular, and for conduciing researches in 
those sciences for the benefit of rural and other 
areas in the State of West Bengal.” It took 
several years before the Kalyani University 
was recognised, in 1965, as one of the eight 
Agricultural Universities in India. 
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The idea of establishing an Agricultural 
Uriversity gradually matured in the mind of 
Dr. B. C. Roy after his visit to the USA in 
October 1955 to study the pattern of agri- 
cul:ural education in that country. Impressed 
with the pattern and achievements of Land 
Grant Colleges Dr. B. C. Roy on his return 


tock the decisidn to establish a new type of- 


University at Kalyani following the land grant 
pattern, where ‘agricultural education in its 
wicest sense embracing animal seience will 
form the core. At the same time Science and 
Humanities encouraged to develop to the 
fuliest extent will stimulate and supplement 
the studies of agricultural subjects. > 

I would like to recall that in taking the 
decision to found an agricultural university at 
Kalyani Dr. B. C. Roy was logically following 
up 2 previous decision he had taken in July 
1955 to grant university status to the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur. 
According to Dr. Roy a University should 
contain at least several faculties : so he added 
the faculties of Science and Humanities to the 
Jacavpur College and raised it to a Technolo- 
gical University. In doing this he amalga- 
maced the departments of Humanities and 
Science of the National Council of Education 


which along with the Bengal Technical Insti- 


tutz (the parent body of the College of 


Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur) were’ 


started in 1905 at the time of partition: of 
Bengal. The foundation ofa Techonological 
University at Jadavpur in 1955 was conse- 
quently followed by the founding of an 
Agricultural University on a similar pattern 
at [Salyani. | ; 

This idea of establishing use oriented 
technological and agricultural universities may 
appezr novel to many alumini of the Calcutta 
University whose proud motto is ‘‘Advance- 
ment of Learning”. If however, we look back 
to the origins of the medieval West European 
universities of which Paris and Oxford are 
typical, we find that these universities were 
started mainly for the training of the clergy 
anc clerks needed for spiritual ministration of 
the people by the church and for administra- 
tion of the country. This involved making 
provision for the study of theology, philosophy, 
law, and the classical languages. Education 
of the gentry and the idea of learning for its 
own sake were byproducts of English univer- 
sitirs that of that period. 

Later when the people of Britain began to 
uncertake extensive overseas journey for trade 
anc colonisation, accurate determination of 
longitudes and latitudes became necessary. 
This as well the discoveries of Gallileo and 
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Newton gave a filip to the study of Astronomy 
and Mathematics in the Universities ; chairs 
for the purpose were established. 

There were at this period, several vocations 
and occupations, training for which were not 
considered suitable for the University to take 
up, like treatment of the sick by apothecaries 
and surgeon barbers, of agricultural produc- 
tion mainly by yeomen farmers and: land 
workers, of small scale industrial production. 
by master craftsmen with their assistants. For 
them the training was mainly through appren- 
ticeships and guild schools. | 

Of these traditional crafts the first to 
receive university recognition was the art of 
healing, for which chairs for Physic, for 
Natural Philosophy, were founded in the 
Universities. | 

With the coming of industrial revolution 
which starting from Britain spread over 
western Europe, the need was felt for the esta- 


- blishment of technical schools and colleges for 


mechanical and electrical engineering, of 


schools of mine, in Britain and in western 


Europe. The transition of agriculture’ from a 
traditional practice to a science based disci- 
pline took place later and at a slower pace 
compared to technology; till recently its rate 
of growth has not been so breath taking. 

Since the achievement of Indian indepen- 
dence in 1947 advanced agricultural and - 
technological education has been largely based 
on American models ; the first is based on the 
system- of state universities and land grant | 
colleges, the second is based on models of 
several institution of technology of which the 
most prominent is the M.I.T...........+- 

Coming back to the foundation of the 
Agricultural University at Kalyani for which 
the Indo-American team of 1955 envisaged 
‘the location on the same campus and . in 
close juxtaposition a College of Agriculture, . 
a College of Veterinary Science, a College of 
Applied Liberal Arts and Science, a College 


_ of Technology and Agricultural Engineering 


etc. We find that the Statutes of the 
Kalyani University has provided the following 
faculties : 

Agriculture, 

Animal Science, 

Engineering and Technology, 

Sciences and Arts _ 

The Kalyani University forms an important 
component of India’s plan to achieve self 
sufficiency in food supply. Its foundation has 
special appeal to us in West Bengal, as it opens 
out new vistas of agricultural educational 
research and development. 


BOOK REVIEW 


_IN FREEDOM’S QUEST: A biography 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, written by 
N. G, Jog, Publishers Orient Longmans Ltd. 
Bombay, Calcutta etc, Demy Oct. PP. 356, 
cloth, illust, jacket one plate. Price Rs 25/-. 
There are very few exhaustively descriptive 
books dealing with the life and activities of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. This is surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that Netaji played a uni- 
que and vital part in the Indian “freedom 
movement. Had he not organised the Indian 
National Army and attacked the British impe- 
rial forces occupying India, with his soldiers 
whom he recruited mainly from British-Indian 
Army P.O. W.s belonging to the warlike 
tribes and clans of India on whose - loyalty 
rested the foundation of the British empire ; 
imperial Britain would never have been con- 
vinced that the time was up for imperia- 
lism in India. Mr. Jog’s book, therefore, is a 
welcome addition to the biographical library 
relating to the great and glorious personality 
of Subhas Chandra Bose. The -book is well 
written and precise in its exposition of facts, 
The present reviewer was a contemporary of 


Netaji Bose in the Scottish Churches College ' 


and at Cambridge. Healso worked on Sir 
P. ©, Ray’s North Bengal Flood Relief 
Committee in 1922-1923 of which Subhas 
Chandra was the field ‘secretary. Dr. Watt 
and not Dr. Urquhart was the Principal of 
the Scottish Churches’ College when Netaji 
Bose joined’ that institution. Dr. Urquhart 
was Professor of Philosophy. Among other 
minor mistakes noticed by the reviewer. are 
references to the district of Pabna as Palna, 
Bipin Ganguly as Dipin Ganguly, B. N. Sasmal 
as B. N. Samsal. The treatment of the early 
life of Subhas Chandra Bose is comprehensive 


and gives the reader a clear picture of Nataji’s 
youthful personality and his ethical and 
spiritual tendencies. During this part of his 
life Subhas Chandra devoted his time to his 
academic studies and to enquiries into the 
fundamental spiritual concepts of ethics and 
religion. For a long time his friends thought 
that Subhas Chandra would some day reno- 
unce the world and become a SANNYASI. 
He was much attracted by the teaching of 
Swami Vivekananda. He developed a very 
strong sense of right and wrong and hated all 
injustice with an intensity which often took 
the shape of a fanatical zeal. British arrogance 
and deviations from the higher principles 
of humane conduct and social morality made 
Subhas Chandra a determined and inspired 
antagonist of the empire builders. British 
imperialism was so Subhas had to 
fight it. 

When he gave up his appointment in the 
Indian Civil Service and became a follower of 
Deshbandhu Das he was always looking for 
ways to destroy British power in India. His 
differences with Mahatma Gandhi arose out 
of his non-acceptance of the ideal of non-vio- 
lence to which Mahatma Gandhi was attached 
heart and soul. The Mahatma‘s desire to 


sinful, 


‘push Subhas Chandra out of the president- 


ship of the congress also arose out of a feeling 
that Subhas Chandra would sooner or later 
drive the Congress into an armed conflict with 
the British. The writer has gone into this 
aspect of. the political life of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose in some detail and has provi- 
ded a great deal of documentary material to 
lend proper dimensions to the reader’s ideas 
relating to Netaji’s political thought. The 
Gandhian way of thinking combined with 
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the pragmatic EA made in the 
Folicy of the Congress by N ehru eventually 
led to. the partition . of India and to the crea- 
tion of a powerful enemy for this country. 
Gandhi thought. Subhas was, impatient and 


therefore - wanted to, break, with Britain’ in a 


violent, manner. But Nehru proved. no less 
‘impatient. to. make a peaceful settlement with 


Britain at any.. cost. Gandhi died. a disappoint- 
- Subhas Chandra embraced marty- 


ed. man. 
rdom without facing any disillusionment. 


A. C, 
1947- 


whe 


m “ERA OF RAPID. CHANGE” | 


*67—published: by., the Publications Division, 


Government of India. ( Prics Rs; 2°25.). 


`- Planned as,4 record of the general progress. 
of specific achievements made by India during. 


the last twenty years. following Independence 
this book includes articles on many. important 


spheres `of , national: activity such. as.the New. 
Irrigation, progtess in 


Agricultural. Strategy,- 

Science: and Technology, 
Communications, 
among others: 


Transport ‘and 


Readers should find this collection of arti- ; 


cles useful and informative. 


“INDIA’S FOREIGN POLIGY . AND. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS” by Balraj Madhok,. 


Published by Bharati Sahitya Sadan,, New 
Bethi-and priced at Rs 8 . ) comprise a collec- 


tion of some important speeches delivered by. 


the author in the Lok Sabha. 
Prof, Madhok’s views need no introduction 


to the reader of current affairs in India to-day. 
As a leading spokesman of the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh, his speeches on Foreign Policy, Defence, 


Eslucation and Economic. Issues, necessarily 
reflect his political ideals. In this collection, 


tke publishers have included those connected 
with India and the Commonwealth, Indo-Pa- 


kistan relations, Border Security; the ques- 
tion ‘of Privy Purses, the Language problem, 
and ‘some considerations on the general eco- 


nomic and industrial policies followed by the 
Government of India. : 


a, Pakistani. Lobby’ . 


Welfare and SAE non 


- troversial, 
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Prof: ,Madhok’s assertion that India has 
no foreign policy at all naturally raises many 
arguments. His opinion that “foreign policy 
is a policy; it is not a principle,” and this 
policy has to be guided primarily by natio- 
nal interests; and not “platitudes” such as 

“world ‘peace, Panchasheel etc,” should’ be 
considered. seriously. Generally speaking, «the 


foreign :policy .of any country is guided by 


as Madhok contends, -its geopolitical. situation, 


need ‘for ‘security , and relationship with nei- 


ghbours, But whether one can totally accept 
his opinion that “our foreign office is literally 
a Foreign Office......It has ah American Lobby 
asi a Russian, Lobby,......a Chinese Lobby...... 
and ‘fan Arab Lobby. ; 
but- I wonder ‘whether it has an Indian 


Lobby,” is debatable. 
Furthermore in’ connection with the langu- 


age problem, Prof. Madhok’s acceptance of 
Hindi as the National Language because it 
was so decided 18 years ago will not find 
favour with many to-day. For’ with the 
exception of the confirmed ‘“Hindi-Walas”? 
in every. State to-day, the trend is towards 
propagating the’ regional language, as the 


medium of instruction “and the ` use of it 
officially within the state. - As long as the 


statesare defined on a Linguistic: basis there 
is bound ‘to be little hope of Hindi’ being 
accepted as the National Language for this 
basis of regional division has reduced it to 


| being one only of the major languages with- 


inthe country.’ English: thus remains to fill 
up the blank- and has- - automatically been 
accepted {> she Link Language between 
States. It’ also happens to be our window 
to the world, particularly that of Science and 


Technology. 
| There are however many sound opinions 


to -be found in this book and thus though - 
we find Prof. Madhok’s opinions to be con- 
nevertheless they deserve serious 


consideration, 
L. Chatteerjee 
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NOTES 


Continuity In Culture 


Races and Communities think, feel and 
enpress their thoughts and feelings through 
their philosophy, theology and metaphysical 
speculation ; or through their arts, crafts and 
cultural institutions. This self-expression of 


large bodies of human beings in ideas or in ma- 


terial creations enable us to understand the 
‘nature and dimensions of their civilisation. 


There is always something like a continuous 


flow of thoughts, ideas, inspirations and their 
material expression through creative action 
which constitute and maintain the life of a 
civilisation. Where such currents of thought 
and action are broken up or disappear ; the 
civilisations also break up and disappear. 
This has happened in the case of many great 
civilisations, such as, the Egyptian, the Creto- 
Mycenaean, the Hellenic, the Roman or the 
Aztec and the Mayan of the new world. In 
only two outstanding cases have great human 
civilisations resisted all external attacks and 
continued’ to flow in a living and forceful 
manner. These two cases refer to the civili- 
sations of China and India. 


In both cases“ 


thoughts and their external and material ex- 
pressions have followed certain definite ways, 
and students of human culture.and civilisation 
can easily point to intellectual and sensorily 
perceivable factors which prove the continuity 
of living psychological forces that kept alive 
those civilisations. 


All civilisations have to accept impacts 
from outside sources from time to time and 
they react in manners which are not always 
favourably receptive. India had many invasions 
from Central Asians, Tibetans, Arabs, Euro- 
peans and others which brought in cultural 
influences not all of which were  sythesised 
into the body of Indian civilisation. We have 
no clear idea as to the precise nature of the 
culture that the Sakas, Hunas, Kushanas and 
other invading forces brought with them. 
We know that many such invaders were cul- 
turally absorbed into the civilisation of India 
and, for all we know, these invaders 
became Indians in every sense of the term. 
Some invaders however retained their cultural 
individuality for long periods and the Indians 
accepted the co-existence of such people with 
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tiem along with their mental and physical 
separatenesses, The Arabs, Persians, Moghuls 
Afghans and the Europeans provide examples 
of races and communities which resisted such 
acsorption. But generally speaking Indian 
civilisation in its various spheres showed such 
strength that foreign thoughts, arts and crafts 
could not effect any lasting and fundamental 
changes in it. There have been some signi- 
ficant synthetic’ additions and changes on 
occasions, such as the adoption of stone as 
a medium for sculpture from the Greeks, 
or Miniature painting on paper in the Persian 
style leading to the creation of an Indo-Persian 
style of art; but the arts affected by these 
influences remained fully Indian in‘ spirit. 
Even the European age of science and 
industry together with many sociological 
developments associated with modern progress 
did not cause any basic changes in Indian 
outlook, which had always remained spiritual, 
ethical and had been imbued with self- 
sacofice, renunciation and asceticism. Some 
say that we are now in a psychological 
stare in which we are looking for a complete 
charge of ideals in the sphere of social organi- 
sation and human relations. This may be 
true of some Indians of certain classes ; 
but not of the vast majority of our people. 
When the Rishi Yajnavalkya was renouncing 
dorestic life and was retiring to the forests for 
a meditative life he offered land, cattle and 
house property to his two wives. One of them 
accepted what she was given. The other, 
Maicreyi said, “My Lord, would your 
material gifts bring me immortality ?”’ Yajna- 
valkya said, “Wealth cannot give immor- 
talitv.’? Maitreyi then said, “Give me that 
knowledge which will bring me immortality.”’ 
Maitreyi’s spiritual hunger has remained in 
millions of Indian souls through the ages 
and no Indian really believes in a material 
interpretation a terminable existence. The 
great current of life apparently begins out 
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of nothing and slowly assumes tremendous 
force, and complexity to no purpose that 
can be defined materially. Indian civilisation 
has tried to interpret the true origin, nature 
and final objective of life in its own way 
through the millenia. If we try to change 
over to some other way of looking at ultimate 
meanings we have to break off all connections 
with our cultural past. This will lead to 
the drying up of all living currents that have 
flowed through five thousand years of Indian 
history. We cannot rouse any inspirational 
waves out of the dry dust of materialism. 
We can be very modern and of no use to 
anybody on earth. If on the other hand 
we keep contact with our past, we may 
contribute something .to human progress that 
will bring us immortality, so to speak. 
Some people who like to come to clear 
cut and definite conclusions have said that the 
Moslem invasion ended the glorious flow of 
Indian thought and culture. They also say 
that the Taj Mahal was India’s last contribution 
to human civilisation, One has to point out to 
these people that India produced Sri Chaitanya, 
Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu, Ram Mohan Roy, 
Rama Krishna Paramhansa and a host of sufis 
and exponents of Bhakti cults after the Moslem’ 
In the cultural field India gave at 
least one man to the world whose personality 
combined in it the greatness and grandeur of 
the wide oceans, the snow clad peaks of the 
Himalayas, the endless green of tropical forests, 
along with the soft and subtle touches with 
which mother Nature sweetens life for all 
humanity. Rabindranath Tagore’s songs, poems 
prayers, sermons and his great contributions to 
world of art and literature have granted him 
immortality. Gount Herman Keyserling declar- 
ed him as the greatest and the most complete 
man born during many and many centuries, 
There have been other men too in India’ whose: 
thoughts and creative contributions “have enri- 
ched human civilisation during the last two 
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hundred years. Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobinda, Keshab Ceandra Sen, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Abanindranath Tagore, Gaganendra- 
nath Tagore, Nandalal Bose and many others 
have kept alive the currents of our-ancient cul- 
ture and proved that India requires no beggar’s 
bowl to collect grains of thought as intellectual 
alms from other lands. The world needs 
India. That India which produced the Vedas, 
the Upnishadas, the Buddha, the great temples, 
the wonderful frescoes and sculpture and all 
those superior thinkers, cultural creators and 
leaders of men who stimulated the growth of 
Indian civilisation. The petty materialism of 
modern times cannot bring us our salvation nor 
take us towards a glorious destiny. 

Albert Einstein writing in the Golden Book 
of Tagore in 1931 said ‘“Thou sawest the fierce 
strife of creatures, a strife that wells forth from 
need and dark desire. ‘Thou sawest the escape 
in calm meditation and in creations of beauty. 
Cherishing these, thou hast served mankind all 
through a long and fruitful life, spreading every- 
where a gentle and free thought in a manner 
such as the Seers of thy people have proclaimed 
as the ideal.” 

Rabindranath Tagore translated some of his 
poems into English and published them under 
the title Gitanjali. The psychological urge that 
engender acquisitive materialistic feelings in 
people are described in some of these Poems. 
Einstein’s reference to ‘“‘a strife that wells forth 
from need and dark desire’’ will be found to be 
significant after a perusal of the ‘passage from 
the Gitanjali quoted below. 

“When desire blinds the mind with delusion 

and dust 

Oh thou holy one, thou wakeful come with 

thy light andy thy thunder”? 

speculation into the ultimate Realities does not 

make Tagore less conscious of the realities of 
ordinary existence. He wrote. 


“The same stream of life that runs through 
my veins night and day runs through the world 
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and dances in rhythmic measure. It is the sam2 
life that shoots in joy through the dust of the 
earth in numberless blades of grass and breaks 
into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. 
“It is the same life that is rocked in ths 
ocean-cradle of birth and death in ebb andflow, 


“I feel my limbs are made glorious by the 
touch of this world of life. And my pride is 
from the life throb of ages dancing in my 
blood this moment.’’ 

Material creation and life can be approached 
through asthetic emotions. Ugliness can be 
removed without gross strife and ferocious 
recriminations.” 


The New President Of India 


After an exciting election campaign, Mr. 
V. V. Giri, who had been Vice-president of 
India but had resigned to contest for Presiden:- 
ship, was elected by a narrow margin of about 
14000 out of more than 800000 votes. This 
election caused a breach in the Congress in so 
far as Mr. Sanjiva Reddy was the official 
Congress nominee for the Presidentship and 
the Prime Minister of India Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi backed Mr, V. V. Giri. The Congress 
President Mr. Nijalingappa went about can- 
vassing for Mr. Reddy and even approached 
certain antagonistic political parties to support 
his recommended Candidate. The Swatantra 
party and the Janasangh agreed to vote for 
Mr. Reddy as their second choice if ' their 
nominee Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh failed to 
come on top in the first count. The collabora- 
tion with other political parties was not looked 
upon with favour by many orthodox Congress- 
men. Mrs. Gandhi went to the leftist elements 
in all States and in parliament to secure a 
majority for Mr. Giri. She was supported ty 
the United Front in West Bengal where 
Communists are in ihe strongest position. 
This friendship with parties which are anti- 


congress brought Mrs. Gandhi into great dis- 
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favour with the leaders of the so called syndi- 
cate group of the Congress. “Mrs. Gandhi, 
however said she was in favour of free voting. 
- The Indian Constitution, of course, does not 
recognise any political parties and voting is 
certainly free from the Constitutional angle. 
But democratic convention recognises ` the 
parties and gives them certain customary 
privileges which cannot be ignored by the 
legislature or the governments. Party under- 
takings have to be honoured by party members 
and any deviations from such customary 
practice would be considered as breach of 
party discipline. But, where open rifts exist and 
the top leaders of a party act contrary to the 
creed established historically by an important 
political party ; the recital of rules and regula~ 
tions by the breakers of a great tradition, can- 
not grant them any morally justifiable power 
to chastise the reformers who want to 
reestablish the party in its lost position of moral 
purity. Mrs. Gandhi may have done some- 
thing which is a technical breach of a rule; 
but her critics have been guilty of destroying the 
moral foundation of the Congress. In such 
circumstances the so called syndicate could 
not demand obedience from any one. 

By the time this comes out in print the 
Congress would have come to some conclusion 
as to methods they should adopt to enforce 
discipline within the party. It is expected 
that no die hard attitude could be maintained 
by any group in view of the detachment that 
the average Congress leader displays in the 
sphere of observance of creedal principles. 
Mrs. Gandhi’s hopes of giving factual shape 
to socialism may not be realisable to any great 
extent and the syndicate members also cannot 
expect to sell their type of conservatism to the 
country at the moment. Generally speaking 
we expect more talk than action from our 
poHticians and the study of popular reaction 
to various 


suggestions and promises will 


continue until 1972 when there will be general . 
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elections again and all candidates and parties 
will mobilise forces for winning public faith in 
their promises and declared ideals for the fifth 
time since our independence. The main 
difficulty is that all political parties want to 
banish poverty from India. Some believe they 
can achieve this by banishing affluence from 
afew private homes or by introducing state 
capitalism in a few industries and institutions, — 
This of course, cannot do much to improve the 
economic condition of 500 million poverty 
striken persons who require work rather than 
any other kind of assistance. And if work is 


provided to all who can work there must be 


buyers for their product. This will mean 
development of the pattern of cousumption of 
the masses in a well thought out manner. The 
Indians at present require too few things for 
regular consumption to employ scores of 
millions of producers in small industries, This 
part of economic planning and survey has not 
been done in an effective manner. Those 
other political parties which hope to improve 
the condition of the Indian people through 
revolutionary changes in the social system are 
no doubt fanatical believers in their ideals ; 
but the vast majority of Indians do not appear 
to share their faith. Those who own a few 
acres of land, a cottage and basic equipment for 
agricultture ; or those who have smal] or- 
chards, fisheries, workshops for cottage indus- 
tries and small shops; will not readily agree to 
give up their individual property rights. Own- 
ers of Transport Vehicles will also like to 
continue their work on a private ownership 
basis. Those parties which want support for 
their plans from foreign countries are also not 
likely to receive popular favour. The students 
and the Trade Unionists may be’‘mobilised in the 
developed areas; but such persons will not be 
numerically in a majority over the inhabitants 
of India’s over 500000 villages. And revolu- 
tionary changes always cause great hardship to 
millions of persons. Large numbers die and 
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suffer and great forces of disorder become 
rampant all over the land. And, at the end of 
numerous skirmishes the votaries of irevolution 
do not always come out victorious, Our new 
President has become the head of the State, at 
a time when there is great disunity everywhere. 
Self seeking politicians and opinionated per- 
persons try to divert public thought from the 
path of reason. Facts are ignored and fancies 
are held up as fundamental truths’ Mr. V. V. 
Girl is experienced and has learnt his lessons 
in a hard school of life. We shall expect him 
to be a good guide to a bewildered nation. 


=conomic ideals and Socialism 


Economic ideals mainly deal with matters 
of justice, fair play and preservation of human 
principles in institutions connected with pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption. Just 
and fair terms and conditions of service, main- 
tenance of standards of living which will enable 
people to lve in a civilised and cultured 
manner, arranging production and supplies in 
ways that will permit average earnings to be 
large enough to buy all essential commodities 
required for comfortable living; organisation 
of social sevices like medical facilities, sickness 
and accident benefits, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, social security measures, maintenance 
of law and order, defence arrangements, good 
housing and means of transportation are 
examples of economic activities inspired by 
thoughts of creating a superior moral set-up 
for material progress. The mere fact of state 
ownership of land or other means of ‘production 
cannot guarantee justice and a fair deal to all 
workers connected with the production and 
distribution of goods and services. Nor can 
the consumers of such goods and services be 
assured of obtaining proper quantities of right 
quality at a fair price from a single monopoli- 
stic supplier—the State. _In fact monopolies 
always tend to produce things in a wasteful and 
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costly manner. They also try to force sales of 
inferior commodities at a high price. Their 
employees do not get a fair dealin the sphere 
of wages and conditions of work; and tkeir 
buyers are exploited mercilessly for the rea:on 
that they cannot go to “some other shop’. In 
the circumstances the work of establishing 
justice and fair play is by no means finished as 
soon as a community adopts a Socialistic 
system of government and economy. In most 
cases it only begins then and the leaders of the 
nation have to watch their steps from the word 
‘go’ so that they do not land the people into 
the fire of socialism from the frying pan of capi- 
talist exploitation. Ina monopolistic socialist 
economy there can be (and often are) very .ow 
wages, very bad terms and conditions of work, 
extremelv insanitary and unhygienic dwelling 
houses, bad food at exorbitant prices, food 
adulteration, watering of milk, neglec: of 
patients in hostipals, lack of medicines, doc:ors, 
nurses and cleanliness; and everything else 
that makes life not worth living. On top tiere 
are the bureaucrats who manage the affairs of 
the state in thé name of the people but with 
the sole living objective of maintaining “heir 
own rule over the people. The greatest 
drawback of a socialistic economy is its reliance 
upon a hierarchy of clerks who do everything 
according to some prearranged plan without 
actually knowing much about anything. ‘Those 
sreat destroyers of justice, fair play and the 
moral foundation of the nation’s economy ; viz 
influence, privilege, licence, permits, contracts, 
bribery and corruption will be fully in opera- 
tion. even where socialistic monopolies are 
created to replace capitalistic institutions. We 
have good instances of these national mono- 
polies in our railways, posts, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and other institutions. These are 
managed inefficiently, wastefully and most 
likely, in a morally reprehensible manner. The 
workers are treated, according to most of them, 
unfairly and without consideration of their 
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human rights and physical needs. What good 
then is a socialistic economy which satisfies no 
ideals of any kind? A fanatical propagation 
of a creed is no justification for effecting funda- 
mental social changes. 

Scme one recently criticised the bank take 
over by the state as a thing done with a politi- 
cal purpose without really approaching it from 
the economic angle. How far this criticism is 
justified will be proved by what happens now 
with 2 large number of banks functioning with 
a socialistic outlook. This socialistic outlook 
can b2 one mainly of words rather than of 
action ; and various ancient sayings embodying 
folk-wisdom born of social experience can be 
used to describe its nature. 
in labour’ is one such saying. Other sayings 
such as ‘much cry and little wool’, or ‘Bohwa- 
rambre laghu kriya? (sanskrit: meaning 
‘beginning with big talk but followed up by little 
work’ ) also exist which describe politically 
motivated economic plans with great clarity. 
All. the great things we have been hearing 
about for over twenty years, namely Hood con- 
trol, irrigation, electrification, rural communi- 
cations, urban and rural housing, greater 
emplorment through industrialisation, univer- 
sal edccation, social security—-to mention only 
a few ; have proved to be noticeably unsuccess- 
ful. ‘The more so when we consider the terri- 
fying growth of our national debt and our 
80000 million rupee worth foreign borrowings. 
We fee: that the political leaders who failed to 
give Indians a standard of living after going 
througa 200000 million rupees of borrowed 
money would hardly make a good job of it by 
juggling with a paltry 20000 million rupees in 
bank deposits. The real trouble is that no one 
is wiling to face the fundamental facts of the 
nation’s; economy which are hard changeless 
realities. People must work to produce. Their 
product must be accepted by the consumers 
throug’. normal demand. So, just making 
things .n a haphazard manner does not stimu- 
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late the country’s well being. There must be 
normal off take of all goods produced through 
buying. This cannot happen unless the buyers 
have the desire to buy and the means to effect 
the purchases. When the supply of goods and 
services meet effective demand from willing 
purchasers who can pay for their purchases ; 
then the economic machine goes into stride. 
Otherwise there is imbalance and the resources 
utilised are mainly wasted. The planning 
therefore should move forward in an active 
manner by watching for natural sales as pro- 
duction proceeds. Eventually the earnings of 
the workers the dealers, the transporters, the 
suppliers of materials go largely to pay for the 
goods and services. The potential producers 
therefore are the potential buyers. But to 
make that a workable scheme one has to plan 
family budgets with increasing varieties of 
cosumer goods. These goods must be purchase- 
able by the earnings of the workers. 
sent 


At pre- 
duc to inflation and other causes the 
active demand for commodities often decrease, 
even when money earnings increase. 
True Socialism requires ever Increasing open- 
ings for workers creating an ever inereasing 
demand for goods and serviees. And for means 
of production too through the accumulation of 
individual savings or through the creation 
of national capital by intelligent 
of the nations finances. 

In a country where there is no proper 
handling of matters 


handling 


economic ‘imbalance 
will be rampant. Goods produced will have 
no buyers, goods for which there will be 
active demand will be in short supply, 
thus creating black markets and profiteering. 
Capital formation will be irregular and 
much capital will go underground. There 
will be no employment for trained persons 
and talent will try to move out of the 
country. Standard of living will continue to 
be on the bare minimum of existence. Indus- 
trial instability will prevent the growth of 
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workers will earn low 
do as little work as they can with impunity 
and be of littl use to the economy as 
active buyers of goods and services, Where 
industry grows in a stable and rational 
manner, the workers produce more and more 


as their earnings 


industries, wages, 


increase. They improve 
their standards of living and become greater 
buyers of the goods and services that they 
themselves produce. There are no shortages, 
no profiteering or black markets. The earn- 
ing members of the community save 
substantially and that progressively increases 
the and machinery of 
production. All members of the national 
body are actively incorporated in the eco- 
nomic life of society at large and socialism 
becomes a living reality. 


nations capital 


Jungle Law 


Whenever people try to administer justice 
according to their own emotional assessment 
of any alleged crime or offence against the 
public, the Law of the Land has to yield place 
to jungle law. Thus we find jungle law 
working when there are any street accidents. 
The crowd rush up and beat the drivers of 
cars or public vehicles and quite often, set 
fire to the “offending” carriages too. They 
do not take the least trouble to find out 
facts. The drivers’ guilt is taken for granted 
and the assault follows causing death or 
injury to persons who may be quite mnocent. 
Street accidents are as often caused by the 
foolishness of pedestrians as by the rash and 
negligent driving of cars, It is therefore 
utterly senseless to assume the guilt of the 
driver, The crowds know this, but they 
like the excitement of assaulting drivers and 
setting fire to cars; and so they do what 
appears most attractive to them at the 
moment, The police, of course do nothing 
about it, no. arrests are made of persons 
who thus break the law. 
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Then there are the “thieves, pickpockets 
and child lifters’. If some some one shouts 
“thief thief’? and begins a chase in any 
direction, acrowd soon joins and any tn- 
fortunate person, who may offer a target, 
will soon be beaten up mercilessly without 
any one actually complaining about a th ft. 
Pickpockets too are usually purely conjzc- 
tural and we doubt if a real pickpoc-<et 
is ever caught by a crowd, 

Child lifters are still more the creatior of 
popular fancy. There need be no child tha: 
has been lifted. A person apparently has some 
physical characteristics, which only crowds 
can distinguish, pointing to his or her criminal 
nature urging the kidnapping of other peorles 
children. Like witches of yore these kidaa- 
ppers are visibly child lifters and are condemned 
by their tell tale appearance which ordinary 
mortals cannot judge; but some member: of 
street crowds can decipher with remarka>le 
ease. Quite often these so called child lifters 
are merely the betes noires of the local hooli- 
gans. ‘Their dislike of persons can be borr of 
all sorts of cause, some of which have reference 
to unsatisfied demands for donations jor 
“public religious ceremonies. The ‘child 
lifters” who are beaten up or slashed up with 
razor blades are usually innocent. But kidna- 
pping of children isa gruesome fact. There 
are persons who steal children, disfigure and 
maime them and turn them into beggars whose 
collections of alms are taken by the criminals. 
The police can easily follow up all child 
beggars and locate their keepers. ‘Thereafver, 
it would be eassy to find out whether these 
children are stolen children or not. If he 
organisers of the begging business cannot 
explain their participation in it to the satisfac- 
tion of high ranking court and police officials ; 
they should be given exemplary sentences in 
order to put a stop to the widespread practice 
of begging by children. In India with rer 
much advertised socialism, it is amazing v hy 
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the Prime Minister cannot notionalize orphans 
anc destitutes, make them honorable members 
of society, instead of allowing them to beg and 
to die like pariah dogs! If India’s beggars 
are taken off the streets and places of pilgri- 
mage ; India will certainly be a more attractive 
centre of tourism. This may increase our 
foreign exchange earnings. If socialism does not 
attract the government the lure of foreign 
exczange should. We shall of course leave aside 
the heart rending wails of maimed and dis- 
figured children ; for their cause is ignored by 
ali >olitical parties. Such ignoring of human 
needs is also akin to government by Jungle 
Law. 


Priorities in Social Progress 


Should we have universal education first or 
some more national industries requiring deficit 
financing ina heavy dose? Should there be 
universal free medical aid first or an elaborate 
Gram Panchayet set up first ; or in other words, 
of the two needs, that of freedom from disease 
and democratic freedom, what should be given 
first priority ? In this way we can fix Priorities 
for most social requirements. There are a good 
few too of such essential requirements. We may 
mertion 1) national defence and recovery 
of lost territories, 2) full employment 
for all workers, 3) full road communications 
betv2en all villages and towns of India, 4) in- 
crease of earning power and improvement of 
stanzards of living, 5) universal free education, 
6) universal free medieal aid, 7) building of 
gooc dwelling houses for all Indians, 8) produ- 
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ction of protein food for all Indians, 9) Pre- 
vention of robberies, thefts and other kinds of 
law breaking, 10) creating better facilities for 
travel, 11) completion of all schemes for irriga- 
tion, electrification, flood control, prevention 
of epidemics and control of preventible diseases; 
and removal of all flaws in administration 
which are too numerous to mention. Also 
introduction of all Social Security measures 
found in civilised countries. We donot know 
whether all the above very necessary things 
are required as integral parts of socialist 
society. We believe they are. They also give 
anation a solid foundation in the sphere of 
community life. No community, however orga- 
nised in point of Politics, creed or ideology, can 
do without certain essential arrangements for 
civilised existence. In India most of these 
airangements do not exist or where they do 
exist in a manner of speaking, the standards 
achieved by the Indian Government are far 
below what one findsin other countries. But 
when we do know that our Politicians want the 
Indian people to advance economically, cultur- 
ally, politically we also expect them to arrange 
for the material adjuncts of national progress. 
They have no arrangements or resources by which 
they can undertake the whole work all together. 
They have to go about it ina piece meal 
fashion. The question therefore naturally arises 
as to what they will do first and what will come 
afterwards. Apparently they are following a 
policy of playing to the gallery and doing 
things in a politically impressive manner. That 
cannot be an economically sound policy. 


POLITICS OF VETO IN UNITED NATIONS | 


P, M. SHARMA 


War is the natural out-come of human 
nature and is always followed by the arran- 
gements pof .peace, as it is evident from the 
World War I and II. Every one is appa- 
rently convinced that the management of 
peace is the most important problem before 
the Statesmen of the world, and it is very 
much clear that no state alone can win 
wars. Again during world war II every 
body was convinced that even the strongest 
state could not win the war alone. In the 
world war II Allies realised the vital need 
of concerted international organisation by 
peace loving states to arrest naked ageres- 
sions. The success of such concerted orga- 
nisation depends upon the unity of leading 
powers—the U.K., the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. These leading powers playeda vital 
role in conceiving the idea of preserving 
world peace and in shaping an international 
organisation to that end by convincing other 
peace loving states, This initiative of great 
powers naturally made the issue of security 
from aggression paramount. Therefore, the 
responsibility of maintaining peace and secu- 
rity primarily devolved on the great powers, 
while making efforts for winning the world 
War II, the’ Allied powers initiated a series 
of conferences which ultimately culminated 
‘in the creation of the United Nations. With 
a view to: translate, the principles of Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow and Tehran confer- 
ences into actualities, the representatives of 
the U.K., the U.S.A. the U.S.S.R. and 
nationalist China met at Dumbarton Oaks, 
in 1944, and agreed on the principles for the 
Charter of the proposed general international 
organisation. 
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Yalta Agreement on Voting procedure :- 


Under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, :he 
security Council was envisaged as a small 
body of five permanent members to funct-on 
continuously. However, the powers repres2n- 
ted at the Dumbarton Oaks were unable to 
agree upon a text dealing with the question 
of voting in the Security Council. This part 
of the proposals was left blank. The cnief 
point, of contention between the Russiars 
and the Anglo-American negotiators : was 
whether a member of the Security Council in- 
volved in a dispute should have the right to cast 
a vote on the issue. Such a right seemed to the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. contrary to all rules of 
justice. The question was left for a top-level 
decision. However, agreement was reacied 
between Sir Winston Churchill, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Josef Stalin at the Yalta; confer- 
ence on the voting procedure in the Secucity 
Council which was subsequently included in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as Section ‘© 
of the Charter VI. 

And the San Fransisco conference, the 
small powers contented that the Yalta formula 
violated the principle of sovereign eqality of 
allmembers. They found it ambiguous and 
wanted to know how the veto would be 
applied in specific instances. They requested 
the great powers to answer a list of twenty 
three questions so as“to make clear the 
meaning of the text. The great povers 
themselves were not in agreement over the 
issue, whether the veto should apply even to 
the discussion of a problem prior to any 
substantial decision. Russia answered -his 
question in the affirmative while the Bri:ish 
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and the Americans answered in the negative. 
At this moment, the conference, seemcd to 
have reached a deadlock. On June 8 
Ambassador Averell Harriman explaind the 
Situation at San Fransisco to Stalin and 
secured his acceptance of the American 
position. The next day the delegations of the 
U.E.A, the U.K., the U.S.S.R. and the 
nationalist China answered . the questions 
‘submitted to them on May. 22, in a joint 
starement, | 


Great powers agreement on Veto. 


None of the great powers wanted to be 
committed without its own consent to fighting 
a war even to enforce peace. They reiterated 
that power and responsibility should go hand - 
in hand and justified the veto on the Pacific 
settlement of disputes by advancing the theory 
of tne chain of events which may ultimately | 
oblige the Council, once it accepts jurisdic- 
tion over any international dispute, to take 
enforcement measures.- However, there was 
a general.agreement among the small powers 
on the requirement of unanimity in the appli- 
cation of sanctions. But they remained con- 
vinced about the need of the application of 
Vetc in respect of peaceful settlement of 
disputes and were equally opposed to the 
extention of Veto to the amendments. Finally 
Senztor Cornally offered a choice to the 
men-bers of the conference either to accept 
the charter with Veto or to reject it in toto. 
The Charter was duly signed on June 26, 
1945 and came into effect from Oct. 24, 1945. 
The exact wording established the Veto. 
power, is as follows :— 


l. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


i 


2, Decisions of the Security Council on. 


procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


i 
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3. Discussions of the Security Council ‘on 
all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of 
including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members provided that in 
decisions under chapter VI, and under 
paragraph 3 of Article 52, a | party to a 
dispute shall abstain from voting. 


_ ‘It'clearly indicates that the big five 
intended to dominate the Security Council. It 


was hoped that no aggressor would then' be 


able to challenge such an overwhelming power. 
The big five, in return for their primary 
responsibility to keep the peace, received 
commensurate privileges ; a permanent seat on 
the Council and the Vote power,’ by which 
each of the big five could prevent the Security 
Council from taking action ona substantive 
issue. 


Protection of National Interests. 


Each of the great powers saw in the “‘con- 


cert principles’? a powerful protection for its 
own natural interests. Hopes for the conti- 
nuation of the war time concert of the great 
powers were based, on the nature of the 
policies followed by each in 1945. The Yalta 
agreement gave Russia everything it wished 
to absorb at that time and the Soviet Union 
expected collective security structure to project 
its new status quo. Participation in United 
Nations based on great power unanimity 
meant to the Soviet leaders that they would 
have a permanent and equal voice in all ques- 
tion of world political importance wherever 
they arose. The United Kingdom found in 
the United Nations charter a fine protection 
for retaining its global interests and influence. 
The British leader saw in the United Nations 
the guarantee for stability and the common 
action among the big powers, designed to 
protect the weakened Empire and Common- 
wealth. France, weak and devastated by war, 
agreed to the ‘concert’ only on the condition 


seven members : 


4. 


ap 


' lead 


securing the Soviet co-operation 


POLITICS OF VETO IN UNITED NATIONS 


that it be admitted to the inner circle of big 
powers. Thus, it obtained not only security 
against Germany but gurantees for the inte- 
grity of its large overseas empire as well. 
American attitude towards the United 
Nations was quite different from that of the 
other great powers. Preservation of a new 
status-quo was not their major preoccupation. 
Living in peace with Soviet Union and 
seeking to maintain, world stability 


through big powers agreement, was . their’ 


major concern. 


Security Council rendered Ineffective. 


Different policy aspirations inevitably 
to compromises in the actual 
drafting of international agreements. To 
this generalisation, the United Nations 
is no exception. The conflicting national 
interests 
birth to the cold war. The permanent 
members of the -Security Council failed 
to agree to take on 
almost- every major in 
the years following the establishment 
the United Nations. The first year 
the United Nations witnessed a series of 
disputes in which great powers were placed 
against each other. The submission of 
Iranian and Greek disputes to the Security 
Council 1946 marked the end of wartime 
alliance among the great powers. The 
U. S. <A. discovering the difficulties for 
in main- 
taining the post-war peace began to use 
the United Nations as a political instru- 
ment against Soviet power politics. > The 
pro-western composition of the security 
council placed the Soviet Union in a 
seriously disadvantageous position. As a 
result, a series of deadlocks were preci- 
pitated in the security council, conse- 
quently, the security council was prevented 
from functioning as a force for peace. 


effective action 
‘international crisis 


® 


of the great powers soon gave 


E51 
Different view points :— 


One Hundred and Nine vetoes have tzen 
cast by the big states, one by nationalist 
China. two by the U. K. four by France 
and the remaining by the Soviet Un or. 
Every veto is reflection of disagreement 
among the great powers on particular 


issues, The Soviet Union, in view of che 


large number of vetoes cast | by it, is 
generally accused of preventing. the Secu ‘ity 
Council from functioning  effectivzly. 
Scholars -of the free world’ took the 
position that Soviet Union by its frequsnt 
use of veto against resolutions supported 


by overwhelming majorities of the council 
wilfully prevented the council from efec- 
tively discharging its responsibilities under 
the charter. They blamed the Soviet 
Union for expanding the area of veto 
by a unilateral interpretation of the prov:- 
sions of the veto and freely using it on 
issues not involving its vital interests. On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union ‘strorgly 
contended that its use of veto has tzen 
a necessary protection against the hostile 
majorities in the Security Council, as 
it clear with the statement ‘of Premier 
Khrushchev of 1958. 


“It isa common knowledge that the 
majority in the Security Council is comprsed 
ofthe Votes of Countries dependent, in one 
way or another, primarily economically on 
the U.S.A. Thus, the Security Counci in 
its present composition cannot be regarded as 
an impartial arbiter, and that is why it hes of 
late ceased to play the important role in the 
maintenace of international peace and sectri:y 
which developed upon it by virtue of the 
United Nations charter.” 

He accused the Western -countries’ led 
by U.S.A. for sponsoring proposals in the 
Security Council very frequently, not with 
a view to further the purposes of the charter 


4 
t 
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but only to undermine its unanimity principle 
and to prevent the Security Council from 
acting as the primary organ in matters of 
Peace and Security. 


Š - 


Veto—as a peace maker. 


The unanimity of principle came into 
existence as a fundamental necessity and it 
represents a political reality. The problem 
does not seem to lie so much in the veto as 
much as inthe manner in which it has been 
used.. On the face of it, the Soviet Union 
has been in a minority in the Security Conncil 
and its chances of adopting a resolution of its 
choice are never bright. Therefore the 
number of vetoes cast by the Soviet Union 
need not necessarily indicate Soviet Obstructio- 
nism. It would be more fair to say that 


Russia’s motives in its frequent use of veto ' 
is to maintain her relative’ position in the: 


Unired Nations rather ‘than to obstruct its 
activities. . 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
circumvention of the Soviet vetoes has made 
United Nations members ‘use their organisa- 
tion in a flexible and imaginative manner. 


~ 
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The General Assembly, far from being a 
debating society, has played at times an 
important and significant role in several 
The Secretary 
General has been an active and important 
figure in solution of international disputes. 
The United Nations has been actively 
engaged, in. solving political problems in 
a basically political manner by negotiations, 
pressures, compromise and agreement. 


It is apparent that the Veto compels. 


the great powers to frequent consultations 
and -thus offers a strong incentive to final 
agreement or compromise. It still appears 
to be the only way for preventing the 
great powers from going to the battle 
ground. And perhaps more than any other 
single provision in the charter, the veto 
has been responsible for the charters’ 
having remained a” living document and 
the United Nations itself a living orga- 
nisation, It is not true that the veto 
could have killed; the United Nations. 
Thus far, the evidence suggests that it 
has made it stronger and a_ balancer 
of peace. 
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SOCRATES 


\ 
P. RAJESWARA RAO 


In all history nothing is so surprising or so 
dfficult to account for as the sudden rise of 
civilization in Greece. What they achieved 
in art‘and literature is familiar ; in intellectual 
realm it is exceptional. “They first wrote history 
as opposed to annals. The Greeks though admi~ 
rable fighters made few conquests they ex- 
pended their military fury mainly on° each 
other. It was left to a Semi-barbarian Alexan- 
der {a Macedonian ) spread Hellenism 
far and wide. Itis said that Alexander was so 
fond of “Illiad” 
battle he carried it- with him in a jewelled 
casket. His snobbish respect for Athenian civili- 
zation was prompted by his desire to prove that 
he was not a Barbarian. 


to 


The oracle at Delphi proclaimed Socrates as 
the wisest among the Greeks. Philosophy has a 
certain perennial value in one respect that 
some ages depart from wisdom more than others 


that whenever he went to - 


and have greater need of Philosophy combined - 


The value 
of philosophy is partly in relation to thought 
and partly in relation to feeling though its 
effects in their ways‘are closely interconnected. 
On the theoretical side it is a help in under- 
standing the universe as a whole in so far 
as it is possible. On the side of feeling it is 
a help towards a just appreciation of ends of 
human life. It enlarges intellectual imagina- 
tion. Though morality commands conformity 
all moral ‘progress is due to nonconformists 
like Socrates. 

Socrates was born in the year 470 B. C. It 
was a period of great intellectual stir and spiri- 
tual unrest all over the world. ‘The centres 
of great civilizations like Greece, Persia, Pales- 
tine, China and India experienced ferment in 
the realm of thought, The advent of Socrates 


with less willingness to accept it. 


My 
4 


in ‘Greece, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Ezek:el 
and Daniel in Palestine, of Lao Tse and Confu- 
cius in China, of Buddha and Mahavira in 
India helped to revolutionise the ways of lie, 
mode of thinking and methods of approach 
among the people. It was the most germinant 
field and was critical but of a tolerant 
rather than of a fanatical kind. He received 
elementary education in gymnastics and mu- ic 
from his father who wasa stone cutter, His 
wife was a shrew with short temper and {cul 
tongue. The story goes that once as he issuzd 
out of his house his wife threw a bucketful 
of water on him. On being asked by a passer y 
as to what had happened ~he_ replied, 


“There must be rain after a thunder storm.” 
He passed his youth during the rise of 
Athens to great political and commerc al 
importance in the time of Pericles. He servzd 
in the army and distinguished himself by ex- 
ceptional bravery at the siege of Polidaea 
( 431—430 B. C.) and again on the disas- 
trous field of Delium (424 B. G. ). Athens 
was then the place of resort for thinkers of 
the Hellenic world. The atmosphere was 
filled with scepticism. He was rational in his 
approach to problems and humble in making 
enquiries. He never assumed nor presumed 
in anything. He often confessed that he knew 
nothing. He went around prying into tie 
human soul, uncovering assumptions and 
questioning certainties. He regretted that 
Athens was filled with ships and docks not wi_h 
righteousness. He was concerned not wi.h 
prosperity but with ideals. We owe inductive 
arguments and universal definitions to him. He 
created the conception of the soul as the seat of 
intelligence and of the value of moral character 
on the ethical plane. He identified virtue with 
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knowledge, vice with intellectual error and 


wrong doing with moral weakness. He equa- 
ted goodness with right estimate of values. 
Those who came to him to learn stayed 


with him. He made his knowledge freely 
available to them, We get aclear picture of 
him -from the dialogues of Plato who was 
Boswellian in his fidelity. He was robust and 
possessed great powers of endurance. He wore 
a simple dress consisting of one garment 
during all the seasons. He went about bare 
headed and bare footed. Though unattractive 
and ugly in appearance his voice was: striking. 
He used to say that the only eloquence he was 
capable of was truth. As truth is harsh and 
unpleasant he incurred the displeasure of 
persons in authority. Anytus a moderate in 
po.:tics was the instigator of the proceedings 
against him. 

Ultimately Meletus prosecuted him, before 
a Jury numbering five hundred. The charges 
of ‘1) Introducing novel religious practices 
(2) Corrupting the youth and (3 ) Impiety 
against State religion were levelled against him 
witia demand for death sentence. He had 


the option to seek safety by withdrawing into ' 


exile, But he was fearless. To the frst 
charge his answer was that Gods were not 
current coins, His reply to the second charge 


was that instead of corrupting the youth, he 
educated and elevated them by broadening 


the:r outlook and widening their sympathy. 
He repelled the third charge by testifying that 
the religion of Athens was only a matter of 
worship and it had no theological dogmas or 
sacred books. He argued that to inflict 


injustice was a greater evil to the perpetrator 
than to one who suffers it. 
He was found guilty by a small majority 


anc was awarded death penalty. He regarded 
death as unbroken rest. The execution of 
sentence was delaved by the return of the _boat 
from the shrine of Appollo in Delphi. He 
spurned the offer of escape arranged by friends 
as it would stultify the professed principles of 
a life time. His behaviour on the last day of 
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his physical existence was marveleous. He 
dwelt on the distinction between body and 


soul and stated that the soul was neither born 
with the body nor died with it but shared , 


eternity. He was handed a draught of a 
poison called Hemlock. He took it with 
composure. He drained the cup without any 
sign of repugnance. But some of his friends 
broke down and began to weep. He consoled 


them. He walked about till his feet began to 
feel heavy. Then he lay down to eternal sleep 
at the age of seventy. Before he passed away 
he proclaimed that he was neither a Greek nor 
an Athenian but a citizen of the world. A 
released soul at the moment of this realisation 
attains universality of spirit. Sages have no 
limitation of time and space. Their affections 
are not constrained or canalised by narrow 


limitations. They may be distant in time but 
not in thought. - 
Learned and wise men have been persecuted 


at different times and in” diiffering climes. 
Many of the early Greek Philosophers were re- 
fugees from Persia. When Alexander died, 
Aristotle had to run away for safety. All the 
works of Protagolas were burnt. Mankind is 
used to honour its destroyers and persecute its 
benefactors, building palaces for living brigands 


and tombs for the departed wisemen. 
was a great martyr of philosophy. 
In the history of European philosophy there 


is no name more honoured than that of 
Socrates though there is'no book which has 
come down to us as having been written by 
him. The predominance of the teachings of 
Socrates as propounded by Plato in his inimi- 
table dialogues and treatises which are alike 


the classics of literature and of philosophy 
‘obscured the contributions of other thinkers * in 


Greece. Personalities are greater than -books 
and the figure of Socrates comes to us with 4 
vividness that marks him out as a colossus 
among men He 


inaugurated a new epoch of moral and intellec- 
tual tradition. His place in the history of 
Western Philosophy is as assured, 


Socrates 


of wisdom and vision. 


PORTRAITURE IN LITERATURE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE . 


We have already said that there can be no 
doubt about the permanency of a literary 
portrait when it receives the stamp of an artist 
capable of depicting life truly. Literature in 
all ages and climes, has been filled from one 
end to the other with sketches and colours of 
life as authors have fancied it. Some of them 
have faded out and their torn leaves are afloat 
on the tide of their own time. Then traces 
cannot be found outside it. There are others 
which shine forever before the gaze of all. We 
are familiar with a picture. That is of Ram- 
chandra. He banished the innocent Sita to 
the forest to please his subjects. In the art- 
galléry of literature, there are very few 
portraits so unreal as this. But the picture of 
- Lakshman who gave up his all will remain 
ever-bright ‘over-shadowing that of his 
brother,—-Lakshman who unhesitatingly defied 
the teachings of shastras or the example of his 
elder brother when they went against the 
dictates of his heart, but who at the same time 
had to do violence to his conscience when he 
found himself powerless to break the shackles 
of the long practised customs. Again look 
‘at Bhishma ; there -is no end of his praise. 
But his figure could not leave any trace in the 
picture-gallery of the Kaurava family. He 
remains there as the symbol of a passive 
moralizer. Look agrin at Karna—generous 
like a hero, but while in the grips of mean 
desires, is oblivious again and again of his 
greatness like a common fellow. Here is 
Vidoor—faultlessly pious, so faultless that he 
only preaches though no one listens. On the 
other hand, there is Dhritarastra who was 
constaritly tormented by the pricks of consci- 
ence but being overpowered by affection for 


his sons threw his righteous feelings overboard. 


Although he knew that the effect of sin would 


be fatal for his loved ones, he could not have a 
firm control over his wavering mind. This is 
the very picture of life as seen throuzh 
imagination, and not a sermon super-impos:d 
on the tenets of Manusamhita. This Dhrita- 
rashtra lost his kingdom, lost his {children 
dearer than his life, but the bewildered, blind 
man remains permanently 


installed on tie 
throne of literature. ; 


When in literature dealing with mythical 
characters, the poet transcends the -limits of 
reality’ by exaggerating the dimensions of a 
character, we ourselves set the picture right 
by reducing its shape to its proper size. Tae 
Bhim of the real world never‘ fought with an 
uprooted palm tree. One mace was enough 
for him. In the mythical age when the poet 
duped his fellow men, they were like children. 
The tales have been continuing no doubt since 
then, but their real forms, strained through the 
sieve of time, have now settled down in 
our minds. Though we hear of Hanuman 
crossing the sea at one leap, we do not see it 
with our eyes ; our vision has changed. 

This is also true in aesthetic enjoymert. 
An this feast where Life serves with her own 
hands, ‘no distortion is permitted in the 
creation of beauty. Whenthe child Krishna 
started crying to have a look at the moon, a 
mirror was held before him to beguile him by 
showing him his own face. Now howsoever 
this trick may please the worshippers >f 
Krishna, this false picture of motherly love 
will fetch little price at the eternal exchange 
though its stock may be very high in tke 
circles clinging to a tradition. Read the 
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baad 


following lines if you want to rectify the bad 
tasze of this literary affectation :— 


When the blue-eyed one 
Heard the hum of churning, 
He came with Balaram. 


Seeing his face Yashoda, 
Pleased greatly at heart, 
Kissed his moonlike face. 


-Listen darling, she said, ; 
I will give you butter and milk, 
Eat and dance before me. 


. The god greedy of butter, 
Looked at his mother’s face 
Held his hand out. 


The lady filled his palms, 
His red lips glowed, 
He looked very pretty. 


He ate and danced, 
The bells of his girdle jingled, 
The mother watched it glad, 


Seeing the son of Nanda dance, 
The mother’s joy swelled, 
She gave up her churning rod, 
And clapped and clapped again. 


Look, look, Rohini, 
The lady cried with a voice 
Choked with delight. 


Says Ghanaram Das 
Rohini was full of joy, 
Both rapt in love: 

This child belongs to our own home. He 
is no moon. ‘This joy has lain treasured up in 
our heart through the ages. The mother has 
always tempted 'him to dance in this way and 
never lulled him with the moon. 

In providing aesthetic pleasure, there is 
always room for exaggeration. But that 
exaggeration is approved only when it eorres- 
ponds to the proportions of life. 
heperbole expresses itself in such a way as 
tis: ‘The stone melts at the touch of wind 
( irom the beloved’s body )’’, one must admit 


_ exaggeration, one sings: 


When a ~ 
t Translation of ‘Sahitye Chitrabibhag’ 
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that there is no greater truth than this untruth. 
Similarly when in a mood of such aesthetic 


bosom on my beloved’s through the ages, yet 
my heart has known no peace’, we say to 
ourselves: the heart which has thus felt 
within itself the embrace of the beloved, has 
never known the limits of time. How can this 
feeling be expressed except through exaggera- 
tion? Herein lies the difference between the 
creation of rasa ( aesthetic pleasure ) and roopa 
( image ). Image is accepted as true only 
when it conforms to its expected limits. But 
aesthetic pleasure becomes true only when it 
boldly defies the actual. 

That is why when in the resda of 
literature the skill of the artist shines bright, 
death has no access, The uncertainty of 
popular applause is banished for ever from 
there. 
literature, the very essence of truth has been 
embodied, there is no fear of death, When we 


,look at such images, we find how big they 


are! Some are as mean as Shakuni or 
Manthara, some as great as Bhima or 


Draupadi—the immortal creations of wonder- 
ful men, marked with the impress of life 
itself. In this pantheon of literature, their 
creators, whether they are known or unknown, 
have left an abiding imprint on mind. When 


I look at them, I am filled with misgivings 
about my claim (for a seat among them). 
On this day, my birthday, thisis why I 


wonder where and in what letters my name 
has been written: whether in the banquet 
hall of aesthetic pleasure or in the gallery of 
portrait-painters. The tenure of my birth-day 
would have. been known if a message, like 


j % « . f $ 
some divine voice, could reach my ears trans- 
cending all controversies of fame and 


popularity. Today it is darkened by many 


fe 
guesses. { 


Sarojendra Nath Roy. The essay was first 
publistes in ‘Prabasi’ in fyaishtha, 1348 (B. S..) 


That is why I was saying :.where in l 


by 


“I have held my ` 


po 


oo 
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MACHIAVELLI: THE MAN AND HIS IDEAS 


$ Dr. R. T. JANGAM 


The world celebrates this year (1969) 
Nièčcolo Machiavelli’s 500th birth anniversary 
(1469-1527). Attitudes to the mari and his ideas 
have varied greatly with the various writers 
and’ at various times; he has been alter- 
nately praised and condemned. However, 
if we see the man and his ideas in proper 
perspective, we find there is much that is 
valid and relevant even to our own day 
and there is also much that does not need 
to be shocked at. His contribution to 
political thinking and practice can be 
derived from his various works (especially 
the first four ): 


(1) The Prince (I principe) (1512-1513) 

(2) The Discourses (Date not certain, 
but must have been completed by 
1517) 

(3) A History of Florence (1525) 

(4) The Art of War (1521) 

(5) Poems and Comedies 
Mandragola 


including 


His Career and Experience: 


In 1498, after the expulsion of the Medici 
from Florence and the fall of Savonarola, 
Machiavelli entered, at the age of 29, the 
Florentine chancellery, where he was to 
serve as the secretary of The Ten, a group 


- of magistrates charged with the conduct of 


diplomatic negotiations and supervision of 
military operations in war this 
capacity, which lasted for 13 years, he 
carried out a number of diplomatic missions 
in Italy, France, and Germany. His ability 
attracted the attention of Gonfalonier Piero 
Soderini, the official head of the Floren- 
2 


time, In 


tine government, But this special relation- 
ship of Machiavelli turned out to be to is 
disadvantage. Because when Soderiri’s 
regime was overthrown in 1512, Machiavell. 
was dismissed, tortured, and forced to 
withdraw to a small estate near Florence 


It is this enforced leisure, coupled with 
his varied practical experience, that made 
possible his various writings. During this 
period, he also tried to establish himszlf 
politically and regain his influence. It was 
understandable, therefore, that the Prirce 
was dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici, a 
nephew of Pope Leo X, who was tre 
(actual) ruler of Florence; The Discourses 
was dedicated to the members of the Floren- 
tine ruling group; and a History of Florence 
was taken up at the suggestion of Cardiral 


Giulio de’ Medic: who, in 1523, became 
Pope Clement VII. Machiavelli’s efforts 
began to bear fruit, and a for a time it 


appeared he would soon be re-established 
in office and influence. Clement VII entrusted 
him *with a number of minor political 
commissions. But, with the Medici forced 
out of Florence, his future became uncer- 
tain again; and he died without being 
able to win any major commission. 


’ His Method 


-~ Machiavelli’s method may be described 
as scientific, historical, comparative, - 
vational, experimental, 


obser- 
and even one of 
case history. His method is truly scientific, 
if we use the term “‘scientific’’ in its broader 
sense. 

to use 


If we use it so, we may not need 
the. other terms like historical, 
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comparative, and so on except as further 


. : : of 
explaining or complementing the meaning defiant break with the medieval philosophy, ^ 
conveyed by the term “scientific.” There tradition, and outlook and the signs of the 4 


are writers like George Sabine who argue 
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langelo ; and in being so he symbolized a 


new intellectual and political. age that was 


that Machiavelli was.not scientific in the seeking to be born. As pointed out earlier 
sense in ‘which scientists usually are. He he was not historical in the sense of his 


took to writing books on: politics because 
he wanted to win the favour of the 
princes or rulers and win back his lost 
political office and influence. Even conced- 
ing that-there is an element of truth in 
this criticism, we must point out that his 
method can be described as scientific, look- 
ing at the actual nature and results of 
ths method rather than its beginnings. 
H:s employment of the method is matter- 
of-fact, objective, and dispassinoate -in a 
very real sense, because the author’ has 
already retired from the theatre of politics 
which is a vital source of his data and 
illustrations. His method is scientific in 
another sense; in his approach to or the 
treatment of, the various issues, he is guided 
by the realistic and commonsense criteria 


instead ‘of those of the old authorities like so rich in content. and varied in range 
Aristotle, the theological, or religious criteria. that he could deduce most of his theories . k 
Eis method was scientific. in the third’ dr corollaries from it. As shown in the i 


sense also: it operated from the*standpoint 
of neutrality as to the~various moral ends 
or even the absence of them. ` 

His method was historical, He himself 
believed that this method would be most 
suitable, because after all, he argued, men in 
all the ages have been moved or driven 


by the same motives or ends, have -faced . 


having accepted the approaches or methods 
of the theological or religious authorities. 
But he certainly benefitted from the in- 
fluence,of the classical writers -like Livy, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Vegetius, and Frontinus. With much justi- 
fication his method can be described as 
comparative and observational. Machiavelli 
was a shrewed judge of men, a careful obser- 
ver of events, an acute analyst of the 
various political processes and situations, 
and a lucid commentator on the trends and 
directions in politics. Some of the finest 


“diplomatic reports of his day were Machia- 


vellis; his ‘reports from his missions in 
France and Germany, for example, were 
most well written, 
and perceptive. Indeed, his observation was 


Prince as well as a history of . Florence, he 
had an extraordinary penchant for finding 
comparisons’ and contrasts and general 
patterns in the behaviour of human beings 
as well as the principalities. His analysis 
is constantly enriched by illustrations 
allusions. Even his general analysis or 


observations suggest that they are based on 


interesting, informative, , 


and s 


mpre or less the same dilemmas and some particular cases or situations of which 
problems, and have employed more or less he has a pretty intimate knowledge. He A 
the same means for solving them. He attached discusses the various types of princi- $ k 
a great importance to the Greek and palities—hereditary, mixed, civil, ecclesias- 


tical, self-governing ; those acquired by one’s 
ability, good fortune, , arms of others, í 
wickedness, and so on... ; the various types 
of soldiery—mercenary, auxiliary, and citizen 
militia... ;+the virtues and vices of the 


Roman histories and often cited illustra- 
tions from them. Historically, Machiavelli 
was one of the finest products of the 
Kalian Renaissance, ‘the other notable pro- 
ducts being Leonardo da Vinci and Miche- 
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prince ; his advisers and flatterers ; and so on. 
All these are elucidated with a wealth of 
illustrations from the various principalities... 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, Florence, the Papal 
Kingdom, and so on—as ‘well as the other 
countries like Spain, France, and Germany, 
and the ancient Greek and Roman states. 
While analyzing the mixed principalities, 
he cites the examples of Louis XII of 
France who occupied Milan and was forced 
out of it later by the insurrections raised\by 
Duke Lodovico. He mentions Moses, Cyrus, 
Romulus, and Thesus as the examples of 
princes who acquired their principalities by 
their own ability. 


Finally, his method can be also des- 
cribed as experimental or one of casé history. 
Machiavelli was a privileged spectator of 
the tumultuous scene of politics of his day. 
He was a witness. or observer of the ups 
and downs in the politics of ‘the various 


principalities, the political fortunes. of some 


of the princes or dukes, the cruelties, frauds, 
machinations, and murders. The principali- 
ties were something like political labora- 
tories carrying on experiments in statecraft, 
diplomacy, foreign policy, balance of power 
and so on. Machiavelli, as an outstanding 
diplomat of his day, himself was an ini- 
tiator or leader of some of the experiments 
or projects; once he even helped to raise 
a citizen militia of 12,000 conscripts to 
replace mercenary troops. Machiavelli 
makes use of certain standard cases or 
models, His favourite model is Ceasare Borgia. 
He (Ceasare) had many problems to solve or 
ends to achieve. First, he was to inherit his 
father’s principality, and this meant elimina- 
tion of his brother who was his natural compe- 
titor. Second, he was to conquer some fresh 
territories in the name of the then reigning 
Pope so that they would lapse to him after the 
Pope’s death. Third, he was to so manipulate 
the College of Cardinals that the next Pope 


also 
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would be friendly to him. Machiavelii says 
he pursued these complex and difficult gozls 
with exemplary determination and skil. ; 
and though Ceasare failed “by the extra- 
ordinary malignity of fortune,” he is, for 
other princes, worth imitating as a model. 
Thus it may be justly said that Machia- 
velli employed something of an experimen- 
tal or case history method also. 


His Chief Contribution 


(1) In rejecting the validity of the do> 
trines of theology or moral philosophy, Ma- 
chiavelli helped to establish an independert, 
autonomous science of politics. He believed 
that politics, like plants, animals, and human 
beings are subject to the laws of nature: they 
are born, become mature, decline, and die. 
He felt that political institutions or organiza- 
tions should be studied as conforming to 
these laws; political institutions, tae 
strongest and best constructed ones like those of 
Rome, cannot escape decline and death. Hen e 
itis but natural that the political institutions 
and the men who run them tend to use, or 
should use, all possible means or resources for 
the attainment of strength, success, and glory. 
For the period during which these can be had 
or enjoyed is all but fixed end relatively short, 
after which decline and decay must set in. 

Following this view of politics, he rejected 
the ancient -and medieval prototype of tre 
prince: embodying the various virtues lise 
justness, magnanimity, mercy, faithfulness to 
his duties or obligations, and conformity to 
the various (abstract) laws or principles— 
divine, moral, religious, or of other types. In 
place of this, he put forward his prototype of 
the prince possessing those capacities or 
virtues which would conduce to political eif- 
ciency or success. It is wrong to say tkat 
Machiavelli advises the prince to be always 
faithless, treacherous, cruel, or wicked. Wher 
to be faithful or faithless, heroic or villainous, 


even 
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ruialess or compassionate. strict~or lenient 
must be decided by the prince himself in the 
light of the actual problems and circumstances 
and with a view to achieving his ends most 
quickly or efficiently. In so achieving ends, 
he must disregard as irrelevant or inapplicable 
all other principles or Standards including 
these which may be urged by the people. 

The 


subordination of the questions of 
virtues 


or morality to the successful reali- 
of the prince’s or the state’s ends 
raises a’ problem of the first magnitude : the 
problem of the relation between private and 
putlic moralities.1 On Machiavelli’s view, 
does it mean that the public morality can be, 


Zar on 


if need be, at complete variance with the 


private ‘morality ? Yes. Machiavelli is firm 
and emphatic about it. Om his view, the 
puclic morality need not necessarily be iden- 
tical with the private morality ; because the 
ends of the public morality may not be nece- 
ssarily. identical with these of the private 
mcrality. Moral virtues are all right for the 
ind_vidual. But they may or may not be so 
for the prince. But since, Machiavelli is 
,awere, people expect to find moral virtues in 
a p-mce and tend to regard a prince posse- 
ssing them favourably, the prince must show 
the: he possesses them. Machiavelli is clear 
tha: seeming virtuous is more important than 
being virtuous; being virtuous is only one 
of the ways of seeming virtuous. What is 
required of the prince is seeming virtuous and 
noct necessarily being virtuous. This must be, 
ant. indeed has been, shocking to many of 
those who have read or heard of Machiave- 
llis views. Machiavelli’s position on, the rela- 
tion between the private and public morality 
is almost an antithesis of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
position or the position of many of the moral 
or religious leaders that there should be har- 
mony between the means and the ends ; that 
noz only the ends but the means also should 
be pure or moraly justifiable. Perhaps, 


-ties. 
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this has been an age-old problem. There have 
always been two classes of men: those who 
have advocated harmony between the private 
and public moralities and thoss who have 
allowed or justified certain variance or gap 
between the two. Perhaps, the view of the 
second class of people of whom Machiavelli 
is an eminent representative have not’ been 
accorded adequate or right type of considera- 
tion. It is assumed too often and too readily 
that’ the private and public moralities should 
be consistant or harmonious, and if they are 
not, surely something is wrong with either 
or both of them. This assumption itself 
rests on another question-begging assumption 
that the interests, problems, or ends of the 
individual are identical ‘with those of the 
state. But even casual observation will show 
that this is not so. Incompatibility or con- 


flict between the interests, problems, or ends — 


of the individuals and those of the state have 
always existed in- all the ages. 
manifested in the people’s declared or un- 
declared non-cooperation with ‘their rulers ; 
the distortion or violation of the state philo- 
sophy,' constitution, or law, and the various 
conspiracies, machinations, sabotage, protests, 


agitations, movements, crises, uprisings, or 


revolutions. ‘Man has not yet found any 


satisfactory solution to this problem. And so 
the gap between the private and public mora- 
lities continues to exist; the practice of both 
the moralities also continues to exist ; and so 
do the two classes advocating the two morali- 
All this boils down to this that we have 
been all along practising, in the field of 
national and international politics, the public 
morality advocated by Machiavelli but not 
accepted by us or rather disapproved or’con- 
demned by us. Machiavelli says that honesty, 
faithfulness, love and so on should be practi- 


sed, not. mechanically, uniformly, or always, 


but variously in the various contexts, with a 
view to political efficiency or success, In short 


This has been ` 


» 
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morality may be practised, subject to politi- 
cal expediency. And this is indeed what all 
ofus are practising today in national and 
international politics, though the private 
morality is so much with us that we find it 
inconvenient or embarassing to admit that 
this is the position. It is said about the 
British foreign policy that it is conducted on 
the fundamental principle there are no perma- 
nent friends or enemies, there are only per- 
manent interests. Well, declared or not, 
this has been the fundamental principle of 
the foreign policy of every enlightencd and 
sensible nation. And this is exactly the prin- 
ciple recommended by Machiavelli to the 
prince. The upshot of this discussion is that 
we have been all practising Machiavelli’s 
recommendations ; 
them useful and wellnigh impossible to run 
away from. 
fused, or unsure thinking about the’ private 
and public moralities, we have treated them 


as a moral risk or as not sufficiently respectable. 


to own or profess publicly. - All this empha- 
sizes a long-standing need for greater frank- 
ness and a thorough investigation of the issues 
and implications of the private and public 
moralities which we have, hitherto, .continua- 
ly postponed or fought shy of. 


(3) Theold model or the state. which 
had prevailed until his times aimed at the 
distribution and maintenance of justice. This 
abstract and static model did not find favour 
with Machiavelli. He put forward his model 
of growing and dynamic state which rested, 
(or rather turned ) on the fulcrum of force. 
He regards force as the prime mover in the 
state’s life and politics. This. is why he em- 
phasizes the development of a strong and 
disciplined military force and an end to the 
institution of mercenary, auxiliary, or ‘mixed 
, armies on which frequent reliance was placed 
in hif times.2 The central role Machiavelli 
accorded to force or power influenced signi- 


obviously we have found | 


But because of the loose, con- 
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ficantly the eventual development of the coc- 
trine of state sovereignty which is regardec as 
a standard ofeature of every state today. His 
emphasis on force led him to criticize Chris- 
tianity ; he felt that Christianity which prea- 
ched the virtues of meakness and selflessress 
helped in effect .to produce feeble or effemi- 
nate men. What was needed, he argued, 
was not the virtues as such but the virtues of 
vitality, strength, power. 
(4) Machiavelli’s 
idea or the causes 
ragarded as vital. 
anyone else, 


contribution to -he 
of nationalism has been 
Perhaps, ae better than 
understood the strengths anc 
weakness of Italy. He knew that the indivi- 
dual Italian was good and worthy ; in a hard- 
to-hand combat he would be in no way inie- 
rior to any foreigner. But he deplored the 
fact that the Italians as a people were inffec- 
tive or unsuccessful because they were Cis- 
united and sorely lacked the qualities of orga- 
nization and leadership. Machiavelli deeply 
regretted the triumph of the French forces 
which confidently straddled the Italian son 
( 1494 ), from the North to the South, withcut 
meeting any serious ‘resistance. He believed 
that the other countries like Spain “or ‘Frarce 
were stronger than Itaiy for the simple tut 
important reason that they had decidecly 
better leadership in their kings. Machiavelli's 
appeal (contained in the last chapter of the 
Prince ) for Italy’s liberation from the barta- 
rians ( the Spaniards and the French) mirrors 
his feelings about the plight of Italy of his day 
and his fervent plea to make her united, stror g, 
and glorious. \ 


- l Estimate 


We have analyzed so far the high poirts 
of Machiavelli’s contribution in the fields of 
methodology, theory of the state, the strenz- 
ths and weaknesses of the prince, and the rale 
of force ‘and strategy in the conduct of poi- 
tics. Here, in evalution, we must point out 


A 
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some of the limitations or shortcomings which 
characterized his approach or contribution. 
First in importance would come his exce- 
ssive preoccupation with the interests, prob- 
lems, and ends of the prince or the state. All 
along he discusses the problems or difficulties 
of the state and the methods or means to solve 
them. People figure in, but only as the 
subjects of the state’s rule or the potential 
trouble-shooters or problem creators. This 


one-sided approach, the exclusive emphasis 


on the state, dominates his analysis in the 
Prince, No wonder that people who are 
familiar with his Prince only have sometimes 
felt that he has produced a bible for the 
tyrants. But, in fairness to Machiavelli, it must 
be said that he offered the Prince as a manual 
for the desirous or intending princes. In 
offering this manual or a philosophy of political 
success, he has sometimes felt it necessary to 
hold up the model of the successful sinners 
instead of the unsuccessful saints. For his 
concern for people, their liberty, rights, and 
happiness, and the republican institutions 
which are regarded as suitable for the fulfil- 
ment of these, one must turn to his Discourses. 


Second, his view of human nature appears 
to suffer from similar one-sidedness. He says 
people in general are fickle-minded, cowardly, 
and short-sighted. They are more attracted by 
the immediate rewards than concerned about 
long-term consequences. Their ambition is limit- 
less, and their attachment to property most per- 
sistent. They forget patricide but not patrimony. 
So, Machiavelli feels, a prince may get away 
with some executions but not with any confis- 
cations. He argues that there is nothing auto- 
matically or hecessarily wrong in practising 
fraud or deceit. So long as there is someone 
who wants to deceive, there is always someone 
who wants to be deceived. Knowing the 
rezlities of the human nature, he advises the 
princes to be feared rather than loved. Beca- 
use love by its very nature (carries with it a 


~ 


4 


certain uncertainty and an option of its not 
being shown usefully. Fear, on the contrary, 
is a surer instrument to inspire or command 
compliance continuously. This is no ‘doubt 
an unflattering conception of the human 
nature. But here, again, we must remember 
that Machiavelli is. concerned to give the 
prince realistic and hard-headed advice ; he 


is concerned with recommending the means, ` 


measures, or strategies Whieh will succeed ; 
and for this he feels it necessary to reckon 
with even the worst elements of human 
nature or the worst features of human 
behaviour. As in case of his view of the state, 
here too, to obtain a corrective to this view 
of the human nature or: human affairs, we 
must turn to his Discourses. 


“In person Machiavelli was of middle 
height, black-haired, with rather a small head, 
very bright eyes and slightly acquiline nose. 
His thin, close lips often broke into a smile of 
sarcasm.” In private life, he was a good 
father and an affectionate husband, ` though 
not always faithful—and this is not to be 
regarded as shocking, considering the preva- 
lent laxity in morals which affeetcd even the 


Popes of his age (some of whom, says Sabine, 


were profligates and scoundrels). He was 
honest and possessed unusual integrity and 
courage. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and an engaging storyteller. “Besides being 
a diplomat and a man of work-a-day world, he 
was a dedicated republican. He was a poet 
of note and a master of charming prose style. 
As an author of the comedy Mandragola which 
was much acclaimed by the Florentine 
gentility and Pope Leo X, he has been 
regarded as an equal af Moliere. As noted 
earlier, for a long time, Machiavelli has 


been known as author of the prince (only), 


which fact has given him an unsavoury repufa- 
tion. Terms . like “Machiavellian” or 
“Machiavellism” are an index to the obsession 
in which his name was held in some quarters, 


oo 


we 
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Some critics have gone to the extent of regard- «these thinkers his influence percolated into the 


ing him as having written (the Prince) with the 
hand of a devil. He has been more mis- 
understood than understood, more sinned 
against than sinning. The Machiavelli that 
emerges from all his works and views isa 
Machiavelli who is a sensible and realistic 
observer of human affairs, an astute and 


resourceful diplomat, a bold and refreshingly - 


original political theorist, and one of the 
celebrated fathers of the modern military 
science. His theories of republican govern- 
ment and citizen armies deeply influenced 
the 17th century English republicans like 
Harrington, Neville, and Sidney ; and through 





I. Iam thankful to Professor K. J. Shah, 
Professor & Head of the Department of Philo- 
sophy, Karnatak University, for his elucida- 
tion of the relation between the two 


moralities. 


2. See .Machiavelli’s perceptive comments 
on the unsuitability and undependability of 
the mercenaries. “I say, therefore, that the 
arms with which a prince defends his state are 
either his own, or they are mercenaries, ‘auxi- 
liaries, or mixed. Mercenaries and auxiliaries 
are useless and dangerous: and if one holds his 
state based on these arms, he will stand neither 
firm nor safe; for they are disunited, ambiti- 
ous and without discipline, unfaithful, valiant 


political thinking of the founding fathers of 
the American constitution. Montesquieu, <he 
later author of sociological relativism and <he 
principle of separation of powers, was much 
influenced by Machiavelli’s ideas in he 
Discourses. His ideas and inspiration hive 
significantly influenced the other ma’‘or 
European thinkers like Rousseau, Burze, 
Bodin, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Hegel. In he 
19th century, the Italians discovered in him 
the precursor of the Resorgimento and ‘he 
German nationalist leaders: also derived soal- 
stirring inspiration from his writings. 





before friends, cowardly before the enemies: 
they have neither the fear of God nor fidel ty 


to men, and destruction is deferred only so 


long as the attack is ; for in peace one is robted 
by them, -and in war by the enemy. The fact `s, 
they have no other attraction or reason tor 
keeping the field than a trifle of stipend, which 
is not sufficient to make them willing to die sor 
you. They. are ready enough to be your sol- 
diers whilst you do not make war, but if war 
comes they take themselves off or run from tae 
[0G = ga.nes “The Prince (Chicago, London, 
Toronto: William Benton, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1952 ). ch.xit. ( Italics:mine ) 
3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XIV. 
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ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


DR. H. SAHARAY 


(1) 


Ttis relevant to discuss the scope of arbitra- 
tion proceedings in international law in the 
light of the recent Kutch Award. ‘There has 
been furore of protests against accepting the 
award by the Government of India. On the 
other hand, the India-~Government has firmly 
pledged that it would abide by the Tribunal 
Award. Before we conclude as to the validity 


of the Award, we should confine ourselves- 


first to the necessity of promotion of inter- 
national arbitration for peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, secondly, to the proce- 
dural part. of this machinery, and, thirdly, ‘to 
the implementation considerations of an 
award. ) 


(2) 


In the early days ‘the term ‘arbitration’ 
was closely related to pacifism.1 At that time, 
it zppeared to be the fundamental concept in 
the family of nations. 
was resorted. to amongst the modern termino- 
logies for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, such as, “negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration”? and process of 
concerted political action. Political considera- 
tions rather than judicial process played the 
dominant role in deciding disputes of interna- 
tional character. It was about the turn of the 
century that the arbitration had acquired the 
character of judicial process. But it seems 
that the process of settlement of international 
disputes had been recognised at great length 
after the successful arbitration at Geneva of the 
Alabama Claims? that arose between the United 
Siates and Great Britain. Then the Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and of 1907 were 


No clear-cut distinction. 


the landmarks in the history of modern arbitra- . 


tion movement. Though the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was primarily a political 
charter, but still it provided for setlement of 
disputes by arbitration. Following on the 
footprints of the Covenant the Charter has also 
provided for arbitration process as a means for 
the settlement of international disputes. But 
it is unfortunate that the machinery of arbitra- 
tion has not gained as much momentum as it 
was in the beginning of the century. Despite 
the possible limitations of arbitration, it has 
approached to the peaceful solution of prob- 
lems in an organised international society. 
This -will bear testimony from Moore’s 
International Arbitrations and the first volume 
of Lapradelle-Politis, Recueit des Arbitrages 
Internationaux. 5 k 


(3) 


Arbitration procedure has acquired prestige 
and strength because of its basis on equity and 
international public policy. Equity has played 
an important role in determination of inter- 
national disputes particularly in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration}, the 
Caynga Indians Case’, and the Trail Smaller 
Arbitration’. The term “equity”? in inter- 
national sphere does not mean local equity 
“but the spirit of justice applied to a concrete 
question irrespective of local statute, ordinance, 
or interpretation®’. The concept of inter- 
national public policy is primarily followed to 
uphold the cause of international justice. ` In 
order to resolve the difficulties of application 
of indefinite rules of international law, the 
contesting parties often lay down the rules for 


. this purpose in the agreement or compromise. 


The first Hague Peace Conference of 1899 
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has laid down the 


formal international 


procedure for “the settlement of differences 
between States by judges of their choice on the 
` basis of respect for law’’.10 This procedure 
needs to be discussed for two reasons. First, 
in arbitration procedure the contending parties 
have freedom of choice of selecting the judges. from the binding force of the award of the 
“who have not interest on stake.” Each 
party nominates a judge of its own choice who 
is deemed to be sympathetic to its claim. There 


is also a Chairman 


of the arbitration 


tribunal who is supposed to play a neutral role 
. with regard to the whole issue. It distingui- 
shes the procedure of arbitration from that of 
judicial settlement by a permanent inter- 
national court. In the latter the court is in 
` existence before a particular dispute arises. 
The seleétion of judges does not at all lies in 
the hands of the contending parties. It rests 
with the court itself. In case of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice the full court sits 


unless it is expressly provided otherwise in the - 
Statute. ‘Secondly, the tribunal will arrive at 


a decision on the basis of law that is known 
to both parties beforehand. Of course, the 
tribunal is not thereby prevented from apply- 
ing principles or rules of international practice. 
In this matter the authority of the tribunal 
may be delimited by agreement of the parties 
with regard to the rules and laws to be 
applicable for determination of the issue. This 
is not possible in case of judicial settlement by 
the Inernational Court of Justice. The Inter- 
national Court determines an issue of dispute 
by application of international conventions 
customs, general principles of law recognised 
by the community of civilised nations, 
«teachings of the most prominent authorities 


in international law.!2 


There is another fundamental distinction 
between these two machinery for settlement 
of international disputes. So far as the decision 


of the International 


Court of Justice is 


concerned, it is final and without appeal.8 


4 


But the award of a tribunal stands ona 
different footing in this matter. It depends on 
the terms of agreement between the contending 
parties. The parties may insert a reservation 
clause in the compromis. ‘This may be called 
an escape clause for the parties to slip away 


tribunal. Besides, the parties may react 
jointly or individually if the tribunal 
exceeds clearly the terms of reference under 
which the dispute is referred toit. In 1831 
both Great Britain and the United States set 
aside the award given by the King of Holland 
in the matter of the Northeastern Boundary 
Dispute on the ground that the arbitral tribu- 
nal exceeded the authority conferred in the 
-compromis.44 By.terms of reference it is also 
possible to reopen an arbitration case. In 
absence of such terms an arbitral tribunal may 
reopen a case on the allegation that the 
decision had been induced by fraud. On this 
ground the Sabotage Claims! advanced by 
the United States against Germany in 1922 
were reopened and revised in 1931 when this 
was proved. In this the observation of the 
Umpire, Mr. Justice Roberts is relevent that 
speaks of certain additional grounds for 
reopening an arbitral dispute. It reads thus : 


“I think it clear that where the 
Commission has misinterpreted the 
evidence, or made a mistake in calculation, 
or where its decision does not follow its 
fact findings, or where in any other respect 
the decision does not comport with the 
record as made, or where the decision 
involves a ‘material error of law, the 
Commission not only has power, but is 
under the duty, upon a proper showing, to 
re-open and correct a decision to accord 
with the facts and the applicable legal 
rules,’’16 


It is further possible to reserve the right of 


the parties in the compromis to demand a revie 
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sion of the award on the discovery of some 
new facts. By Article X of the special agree- 
ment signed on January 27,1909, by the United 
States and Great Britain the North Atlantic 
east Fisheries Case}? was submitted to arbi- 
tration. The . said Article contemplated for 
the revision of the award by the demand of a 
party ‘‘on the discovery of some new facts 
or circumstance calculated to exercise a deci- 
sive influence upon the award and which was 
unknown to the Tribunal and to the Party 
demanding the revision at the time the discu- 
ssion was closed, or upon the ground that the 
said award does not fully and sufficiently, 
within the meaning of this Agreement, deter- 
mine any question or questions submitted’’. 

An award ofan international tribunal is 
aid to be nullified by reason of excess of juris- 
diction!®, corruption of a member of the tribu- 
nall®, or a grave departure from a fundamental 
rule of procedure2°, or an alleged impossibi- 
lity of performance?!, 


(4) 


It is necessarily implied that once the arbi- 
tral machinery is set in motion, the parties are 
expected for the respect of international law 
to implement the award unless there is a subs- 
tantial.ground to reject it. The obligation 
to comply with an arbitral award arises under 
the compromis signed ‘by the parties, and 
secondly from the rule of international law. 
If the parties confer on the arbitration sole 
authority to determine the issue and agree in 
the compromis that the decision of the tribunal 
would be final and conclusive, they are bound 
by the bilateral agreement to implement the 
award. This obligation is similar to one that 
arises under international bilateral treaty, pacta 
sunt servanda. Besides, many of the interna- 
tional problems may be solved through 
peaceful means without recourse to war. Arbi- 
tration occupies an important place in this 
regard. Regard for international law is the 


, SIONS. 
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Other consideration to comply with an arbi- 


tral award. The primary purpose with which 4 


the United Nations was set up isto “main- 
tain international peace and security’’22 
to settle the international disputes by peaceful 
means as far as possible. International law 
may be regarded as a body of well established 
principles if every nation abides by its commit- 
ment to,international obligation. _ 

Generally speaking, the implementation of 
an arbitral award is secured de facto without 
recourse to any special measure for that pur- 
pose. The history of international arbiration 
bears this testimony. The principle of the binding 


‘nature of international awards is to be found in 


the dissenting opinion of Sir Alexandar Cock- 
burn in the Alabama Claims Arbitration.2? The 
Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes 
recognises this principle in the Norwegian 
Ships Arbitration®4. On the other hand, there 
are a number of cases where the parties failed 
to comply with international awards and deci- 


Wimbledon case? were not paid. Similarly, 
the Brazilian Government did not make the 
payments awarded in the Brazilian Loans 
case2s, In the Corfu Channel ( Damages ) 
Case?? the decision was not implemented ‘at 
all. with international 
awards and decisions pose a serious problem. 
in international law. If this trend continues, 
international adjudication will be nothing more 
than a scrapped machinery in the field of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 


Non-compliance 


Steps to secure compliance with an inter- 
national award varies in accordance with the 
nature and terms of the award. 


The damages awarded to France in the | 


and '"* 


i 


b. 


International , 


tribunals sometimes expressly disown thè ‘ 


responsibility for the enforcement 
awards. 


of the 
But if itis expressly agreed by the 
contesting parties beforehand as it was done in 
the agreement of the Kutch Arbitration, the 
tribunal continues to function after the award 


for the purpose of implementation, It may 


4 


ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


suggest ways and means or take active part, 
if implementation of the award. 


i) 


‘In the above background it is necessary to 
discuss the validity of the Kutch Award. At 
the beginning it should be said that itisa 
boundary dispute and: not a political arbiration 
on the claim ofa territory. So far as the 
annexation of the Kutch State is concerned, 
there is no dispute whatsover. The Tribunal 
had to determine boundary line between Kutch 
and Sind. In other words, Parliament of 
India authorised the Government to refer the 
dispute to the Tribunal in order to determine 
the northern edge of the Rann which India 
claimed to be the border between Gujarat and 
West Pakistan. For this purpose the Tribunal 
applied the fobjective test, that is the effective 
control of the disputed area in the exercise of 
sovereign authority of a State. 
interest may be mentioned here. Though in 
the Island of Patmas Case28 the Arbitrator had 
to determine the territorial claim over the 


island, but a principle laid down in the case is. 


relevant for our purpose. 
an inchoate title over a territory provided it 
displays the State authority. The similar prin- 
ciple was also followed in the Clipperton Island 
Arbitration®®, In the, Kutch Award the dis- 
puted area was accepted as the inhabited terri- 
tory and the chairman, Lagergen, and the 
Pakistan jurist Entezam demarcated the boun- 
dary on the basis of actual display of state 
authority over that part. So far the Tribunal 
acted in accordance with the terms of refe- 
rence. But it exceeded the authority with 
»regard to two deep inlets on either side of the 
territory of Pakistan. The Tribunal straighte- 
ned out the line on the map by joining the 
outer edge of the Nagar Parker Peninsula with 
the end of the disputed border, On the 


A state can acquire 


ground of expediency or on equitable conside- 


A point of. 
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ration an international tribunal may decide 


‘incidental questions. 


The fundamenfal question lies as to whether 
the Award is binding on the parties. The 
binding force of the Award was made in clear 


‘terms that the decision of the Tribunal woulc 


be binding on both the Governments. Besides 


- it could not be called in question on any 


grounds whatsoever’’. Since, there is no escape 
clause or reservation clause, the Government 
of India is bound to comply with the Award 
though the Tribunal exceeded the authority 
to a certain extent. This folly of the Govern- 
ment can be checked only by parliamentary 
measures. Non-compliance with the Award 
would cast serious doubt on fulfilment of inter- 
national obligations by India. 


It is to be mentioned in this connection 
that to give effect.to the Kutch Award the 
amendment of the Constitution of India is 
deemed necessary. Art. 3 of the Constitution 
does not empower Parliament to alter the 
boundary of the country with an adjacent fore- 
ign state. The scope of the Article related 
to territorial limit of a State within the coun- 
try. This will be evident from the advisory 
opinions of the Supreme Court under Art. 143 
(1) “of the Constitution with regard to the 
transfer of Berubari Union No. 12 ( West 
Bengal ) in pursuance of the Indo-Pakistan 
Agreements, 195830, 


The Supreme Court expressed the opinion 
that in order to implement the agreement of 
the transfer of Berubari Union a law relatable 
to Art. 3 of.the Constitution would not be 
sufficient, but a law relatable to Art. 368 as 
well would be “competent and necessary”. 
Consequent upon this opinion the Constitution 
( Ninth Amendment) Agt. 1960 was made. 
The Indo-Pakistan Agreements were also enter- 
ed for settlement of certain boundary disputes 
between the two States. Similarly, the Constitu- 
tion (Tenth Amendment) Act, 1961, the Cons- 
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titution (Twelfth Amendment) Act, 1962 and 
tae Constitution (Fourteenth Amendment) Act, 
1962 were resorted to give effect to the accession 
of Darda and Nagar Haveli, Goa, Daman, Diu 
and Pondichery and to their inclusion in the 
Union Territories. 

In view of the above Supreme Court opi- 
rion and the relevant Amendments, the 
Government of India may deem it, appro- 
priate to take necessary legislative action and 
amend the Constitution uuder Art. 368 for 
implementation of the Kutch Award. ’ 
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PITIRIM ALEXANDROWICZ SOROKIN : INTEGRALIST OR ORGANICIST ? 


DR SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY ) 


About two years before his death!, Pitirim 
Sorokin published his last major work on socio- 
_logical theory, viz., Sociological Theories of 
Today.2 In this treatise, Sorokin defended and 
elaborated his theoretical 
sociology, examined the theories of numerous 
sociologists which appeared during the four 
decades since the publication of his first major 
theoretical work, i. e., Contemporary Sociological 
Theories,3 and outlined the shape of sociology 
in the times to come. In a later portion of 
Sociological Theories of Today, one of the tnteres- 
ting and important issues Sorokin handles is 
that of the proper characterization of his own 


position in 


pattern of sociological theory vis-a-vis the 
multitude of theories abounding in sociology. 
Pitirim Sorokin has ‘levelled a brief but 
sharp criticism against Don Martindale for 
having branded him as a positivistic organi- 
cist?.. Sorokin maintains that he is an “‘Inte- 
gralist’’, and not a ‘“‘positivistic organicist’’. 
To quote Sorokin : 
The term integral is the term that I selected 
and used for many years to characterize 
my brand of philosophy, sociology, psycho- 
logy, etsas my whole Weltans- 
chauung.5 


_ The question of the characterization of 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory is of great 
significance in academic sociology. Sorokin’s 
criticism of Martindale’s exposition ‘on the 
matter has been presented along with his 
devastating criticisms of Martindale’s ‘social 
behaviouristic theory of social and cultural 
change and the sociology of creativity. Soro- 
kin also disagrees with Martindale’s charac- 
terization of the former’s theory of sociocul- 
tural change as cyclical®,. This short paper, 


bowever, is concerncd with only the question 
of the general character of Pitirim Sorskin’s 
sociological theory. 

The two noteworthy sources where Martin- 
dale refers to Sorokin’s sociological theory as 
belonging to the brand of ‘‘positivistic organi- 
cism” are The Nature and Types of Sociological 
Theory? and Social Life and Cultural Change>. In 
the former work, where Martindale pr2sents 
his five-fold classification of the ‘‘types’’ of 
sociological theory into positivistic organ cim, 
conflict theory, sociclogical formalism, social 
behaviourism, and sociological functionalism, 
Pitirim Sorokin has been included in the posi- 
tivistic organismic school or theory®. In the 
latter work, Martindale describes Sorok.n’s 
theory of sociocultural change as of the cycli- 
cal type which, Martindale says, has been a 
pattern common with many theorists cf the 
organicist orientation’, 


The following statement from Sorokin’s 
Sociological Theories of Today is significant in 
exposing Martindale’s misreading and errone- 
ous exposition of Pitirim Sorokin’s sociolog:cal 
theory : 


In my Contemporary Sociological Theories, 
I sharply criticized the organismic ana- 
logies of the bioorganismic school ( ch.4, 
pp. 194-218). I repeated this critic.sm 
in my later works. For this reason, I can- 
not be called a positivistic organicist. Simi-. 
larly, I have never joined the positivistic 
denomination in sociology and in my works 
have been critical of many ess2ntial 
thesis of positivistic philosophy, ‘socic logy, 
ethics, and other phychosocial disciplines 
(although I accept some of the points 
stressed by Comte and other leaders of 
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“positivism” ). For this reason also, I 


cannot be classified ‘as a POtaasHe orga- 


nicistl!, 


The problem is a conceptual and termino- 
ogical one and has far-reaching implications 
or theory and policy. Many of the pioneer- 
ing sociologists of the older generation were 
remer:dously influenced by idealistic philoso- 
phy and by organicism in their conceptuali- 
zation of social reality. 


reality. And, as organicism’ came to be 
accepted as a model for much of the socio- 
logical analyses of earlier times, it resulted in 
different patterns of alliance with the “social”. 
These varieties of biological sociology have 
been elaborated in detail in Sorokin’s Contem- 
porary Sociological -Theories and much later in 
Martindale’s The Nature and Types of Sociologi- 
cal Theory. 

The -organismic idea, of course, does not in 
every case where it has found expression in 
sociology imply an analogy between society 
and ‘a biological creature so mnch as it 
expresses a ‘pattern of relationship among a 


number of units which exist in an inseparable ` 


relationship within a united whole and where 
unity is more important than the units or, in 
other words, social reality has to be conceived 
in terms of social entiréty.. In such a concep- 
tualization of society, the social entirety is the 
prime causal factor in the network of relation- 
ship between units constituting society. 
nicism is a type of holism!2, eo 

In his integral sociology, Sorokin presents a 
three-dimensional 
phenomena. 


Orga- 


To him, all sociocultural pheno- 
meng have three aspects : 
and personal. In their empirical forms, 
“these aspects are distinctly different from one 
another” ; but “they all represent three main 
concrete forms of being of multi-dimensional 
superorganic phenomena. For this reason, 
the empirical forms of cultural, social, 


cultural, social, 


and 


1 


In this connection, | 
positivism was but a method of knowing social 


structure of. sociocultural — 


sociological theory’ on 


personal aspects of sociocultural realities are 
closely interdependent.™!3 ` To ` 
from the three-componential theory follows 
the thesis that sociocultural phenomena have 
three different levels of realization : a purely 
meaningful-ideological level, 
level, and a material level. 


a behavioural 
By establishing 


_ the essential interdependence of these spheres of 


levels, Sorokin develops an “integral socio- 
logy.” 
Integralism cannot -be equated with orga- 


nicism even if the biological connotation of' 


organicism is set aside. The organismic app- 
roach, in general, stresses very much on a 
social ‘deterministic explanation of social life, 
whereas Sorokin’s integralism assigns an effec- 
‘tive role to each of the three factors, viz., 
culture, society, and personality, in his integra- 


‘list conception of sociocultural life and socio- 


logical analysis. 
integralism has 
with organicism, . 
= Itis obvious that Martindale first of all 
developed his five-fold typology of sociological 
theories as an exhaustive one and then fitted 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory into one 
of the designated types, . postivistic 
organicism, and even particularly in what he 


In this respect, 


significant dissimilarities 


VIZ., 


described as the pure organismic branch of 


positivistic organicism in its latest phase of 
‘transformation and disintegration. | 
Actually, in contemporary sociology, there 
are numerous classifications of types of 'socio- 
logical theory or schools of sociology among 
which Martindale’s classification happens to be 
but one and which leaves out Sorokin’s 
-“integralism.’’14:. Martindale also bases his 
conclusions on the nature of Pitirim Sorokin’s 
some of Sorokin’s 
writings; Sorokin’s analytical 
‘writings have not been taken into account by 
Martindale. The erroneous representation of 
Pitirim Sorokin appears in Martindale’s‘ works 
in spite of the fact that Pitirim Sorokin’s works 


historical 


Sorokin, 


Sorokin‘s 


+s 


on 


PITIRIM ALEXANDROWICZ SOROKIN 


were published long long before and had, been 
widely discussed in learned circles all over the 
world. | 
Pitirim Alexandrowicz Sorokin is justified 
in asserting that his pattern of sociological 
theory if “integralism’’ and not organicism, 
and integralism is unique in itself. Sorokin 
has also associated his “integralism’’ with his 


l. Pitirim Alexandrowicz Sorokin passed 
away on February 10, 1968 at 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


2. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociological Theo- 
ries of Today ( New York : Harper, 1966 ) 


3, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories (New York : Harper, 1928) 

-4, Pitirim ,Sorokin’s criticism of Martin- 
dale on this point appears in Op. cit., pp. 
614—615. 

5. Ibid., p. 615. 

6. Ibid., pp. 613—634 

7. Don Martindale, The Nature and Types 
of Sociological Theory ( Boston: 
Mifflin, 1960 ) 

8. Don Martindale, Social Life and Cultural 
Change ( Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1962 ) 

9. Op. cit., pp. 115—118.. 

10. Op. cit. pp. 2,4, 16—19, 

11. Op.cit., pp. 614—615. 

12. A valuable recent critical work on 
organicism, 


Wincester, 


mechanicism, and processualism 


Houghton- 
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optimistic observations on trends towards 
convergence of sociological theories in the times 
to come.!6 ‘Itis noteworthy that 
sociological 


Sorokin’s 
thought and theory have nuch 
affinity with the patterns of sociological 
thought developed by social philosophers and 
sociologists in India like Sri Aurobindo, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, and Radhakamal Mukerjee. 


is‘: Werner Stark, The Fundamental Forms of 
Social’ Thought ( London : Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1962 ). ; 

13. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociological Theo- 
ries of Today ( New York : Harper, 1966 . pp. 
636—637. ` 

14. Among the many who have developed 
classifications of schools of sociology or types 
of sociological theory are Hankins, Sorokin, 
Timasheff, .Duncan and Schnore, Loomi» and 
Loomis, Cuvillier, de Gusmao, Zimme-man, 
Wagner, Zetterberg, and others. 

15. In addition to Sociological Theor es of 
Today among the other more recent sources 
where Sorokin’s optimistic observations on the 
converging trends in sociological theory re to 
be found are: Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Soc ology 
of Yesterday, Today, and To-morrow,” Ameri- 
can Sociologicai Review, Vol. 30, No. 6, Decem- 


‘ber 1965 ; Pitirim A. Sorokin, ‘Diversiry and 


Unity in Sociology,” Transactions of the Sixth 
World Congress of Sociology, Vol. I, Internatio- 
nal Sociological Association, Geneva, 1966. 


< YEVTUSHENKO :—A SEARCH FOR LOST IDEALS. 


PRAFULLA CHANDRA KAR 


Stalin’s death in 1953 is a remarkable 
incident in Russian literary history. Soviet 
literazure after this incident underwent a 
thorcugh transformation. The emergence of a 


group of intellectuals in search of profound 


values in life was a kind of cultural break- 
through hitherto unknown in Russian litera- 
ture. Stalin ‘stifled’ the cultural life of the 
Soviet Union during his regime and hence 
no literary work of excellent order was pro- 
duced during his period. After his death 
the Soviet writers and poets tried to restore 
the literary and human values destroyed 


during the Stalin era. A kind of cultural. 


rejuvenation set in. But the contest between 
the o.d order and: the new still continued. 
Soviet literature mirrored this general 
situation. A search for artistic independence 
was = continual search among the writers. 
The Western critics called it a period of 
‘thaw which came as a reaction against a 
period of “freeze” during Stalin’s regime. 
This change of climate was reflected in all 
literacy disciplines. Notes of affirmation and 
hope were sounded in all forms of literature. 
Many new themes which were forbidden in 
the past began to be treated in’ various 


writicgs. Ehrenburg’s novel The Thaw exerted, . 


a powerful influence on the elite as well as 
the common reading public. This novel 
treated the theme of love and domestic happi- 
ness egainst malevolent social forces. Because 
of its boldness and passion, it created a sen- 
satioz inthe whole of the Soviet Russia. 
Many young intellectuals were influenced by 
this movel. Boris Pasternak’s Cr. Zhivago 
also contributed a great deal to the awaken- 
ing cf Russian literary mind. ‘Russia assimi- 


z 


lated the western culture and Russian 
intellectuals avidly read the literature of the 


west. Russia’s ‘cultural isolation’ came ‘to 


an end. 


The post-Stalin era was the most fruitful 
period in the realm of Poetry. Inspite of 
the conflicts between the ‘old-order’ and the 
‘new’, poetry, because of its ‘pushful’ quality, 
continued to exercise a formidable influence 
on the Russian mind. An emergence of a 
group of ‘new poets’ whose explorations into 


' various aspects of Russian life created a kind 


of poetic ‘renascence’. Poetry, of all literary 
disciplines mirrored in various ways the 
fundamental preoccupation of the Russians. 
The poets like Yevtushenko, Voznesensky, 
Akhamadulina etc. voiced their feelings 
for a ‘spiritual transfiguration’ of mankind. 
They tried to depict the great human prob- 
lemsin a wider context and “wipe out 
ugliness by exploring ugliness.” They almost 
ina lyrical vein gave an outlet to their 
dreams and emotions. 

This ‘new wave’ in Russian poetry found 
an eloquent voice in Yevtushenko. Yeve- 
gny Yevtushenko was born in 1933 in a town 
of Zima on the trans—Siberian Railway 
during a period social and political turmoil. 
He had his schooling at Moscow. During 
his stay in Moscow he came under the influ- 
ence of many Russian poets of the 20’s. 
Alexander Blok fired in him the revolutiona- 
ry urge and made hima mystic. Mayakov- 
sky is responsible for the ‘religious overtones 
in his poetry, If Yevtushenko is a hater of 
stagnation, bondage, and hypocrisy it is due 
to the influence exerted on him by Maya- 
kovosky. Yesenin brought in him a kind 
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of tragic vision. Boris Pasternak whom 
Yevtushenko knew also had a powerful 
effect on his literary mind. : 

His first book of poems was published 
in 1952. It received mixed attention among 
the reading public. The conservatives began 
to condemn the appearance of this avantgarde 
poetry. But the majority of the reading 
public received his poems with great enthus- 
iasm. His second book entitled Third Snow 
appeared in 1955. This was his most proli- 
fic period. The poet who is a conscious 
searcher after truth and justice began to ex- 
periment with new poetic forms to express his 
inner feelings and tensions. The Stalinists 
reacted violently against this kind of ‘sacro- 
sanct’ poetry and wrote numerous articles in 
various journals to condemn this young poet. 
Despite this kind of reaction his poetry 
invited enthusiastic audience. In Novy Mir 
and other Soviet Journals articles of appre- 
ciation were published. In 1959 he publish- 
ed two books, Longbow and Lyre and Poems of 
Several Years. The poems contained in these 
two books are less aesthetically satisfying 
than the former, but they are remarkable 
for the treatment of different new themes. 
His next book The Apple contains most im- 
portant poem. ‘“Babiy Yar” which wasa 
product of this period aroused a lot of con- 
troversy in the Soviet Union for its treat- 
ment of a sensitive topic like anti-Semitism. 

The poet showed his remarkable gift in 
the development of his style. These last 
poems are reflective and mellow but they 
lack the exceptional brilliance of the early 
volumes. In 1962, while in Paris, he pub- 
lished a French version of his Precocious 
Autobiography in which he depicted the con- 
ditions of Russia. He also published Vzmakh 
Ruki, a collection of poems which greatly 
fascinated the minds of the readers. 

Yevtushenko was a literary champion of 
the Communist Party. He came to realise 
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that a poet should respond to the Part»’s 
demand for social and political commitment 
inorder to participate in the life of tne 
country. He wanted to continue the tradi- 
tion of poetry. His ambitious work The 
Power Station of Bratsk (1965), a collectior. 
of poems gavea picture of Russian history 
and the conflicting forces in the present 
world. Itis remarkable particularly for its 
praise of the Communist leaders who hac 
a pioneering effect on the creative thinkers 
In spite of its range of interests, this volume 
is less satisfying than the lyrical poems he 
wrote during the 50’s. Yevtushenko travelled 
widely in foreign countries since 1960. He 
went to France, Africa, United States, Cusa 
and Great Britain. These travels did him a 
lot of good. Apart from making his vision 
mature, they fostered a kind of ‘cultura: 
participation’ between Russia and the West 
Yevtushenko is a fearless spokesman of 
the new generation. In him we see the pc- 
ture of youth in Russia. -His profouac 
awareness of the injustice and cruelty on man 
to-day has made him an eloquent spokesmar. 
of the downtrodden. He looks at life ina 
new; almost romantic, angle. His search for 
human values and truth in life is made 
against the background of lawlessness and 
fall of healthy moral standards. Most of hi. 
wtitings have much autobiographical cen- 
tent. In his Precocious Autobiography he says 
that “a poets autobiography is his poetry, 
everything else is a foot note’. This auto- 
biographical contents isa remarkable feature 
in a poem like ‘Zima Junction”. “Zima 
Junction” isa record of the poet’s varied 
impressions on his visit of his home town 
after 20 years. It is a Iyrical presentation oʻ 
social and personal themes. The poet obser 


-ves the landscape and people of Zima in 


sensitive eyes. He looks at external life with 
an introspective eye. The poet, searches for 
truth and identity in life. His bold state- 
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“I am for the truth” bears ample 
testimony to his moral and humanistic aware- 
ness. His egalitarian approach to life is 
rerresented in his concern for happiness 
foz everyone. The poem gives a mature 
vision of the poet in his sober acceptance of 
Hts. But inspite of lifes many splendid 


ment, 


aspects, the poet searches for a transcendent: 


meaning. The voice of the Zima’ Junction 
speaks to him to explore the various possi- 
bilities of happiness by travelling the world 
over. The cryptic suggestion of the voice 
tc ‘love people’ is a reminder to the poet 
of his responsibility as a citizen to respect 
tke individuals in a ‘faceless’-social structure. 
The poem gives the picture of the poet’s ‘self 
discovery’ by some ‘generous impulse’. The 
pcet has many things to learn from the 
‘bitter-tasting life’. “Zima Junction” also is 
full of patriotic over-tones. But the greatest 
qvality of the poem isits hightened sense of 
lyzicism. The strawberry passages of the 
poem are an example of the poet’s versatile 
craftsmanship, unique in Russian poetry. 
Ir his shorter poems he speaks of his mental 
unrest as well as his quest for human value. 
His struggle against hypocrisy and deception 
becomes evident in poems like “Lies” and 
“Aabiy Yar”. His moral awareness in these 
poems is very strong. In “Lies” the senti- 
ments of youth against deception are expre- 
scad. In “Waking” the poet searches for 
rew ideas. In “Visit” the poet enjoys the 
sow rhythm of life, but hopes for the future 
prosperity of the nation. As a conscienti- 
ous citizen of the country he accepts the 
responsibility to do good to the country’ and 
tae people. In-poems like “Weddings” and 
“On a Bicycle” the poet treats its individual 
preoccupations. In “The Knights” he hurls 
invectives against the cowards who avoid 
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responsibility during the war. In “Murder l° 
The poet speaks of death in terms of the 
‘spirit’s imperceptible destruction’. 


“Babiy Yar” presents the theme of anti- 
semitism. The occasion of writing of this 
poem is the massacre of many thousands of 
Jews near Kiev during the Second World 
War. The poet takes the cause of the Jews 
and identifies himself with their cause. The 


pervading symbol of the poem is the Christ- 


symbol and inthe crucifiction the poet sees 
the resurrection of a new spirit. The pdem is 
full’ of religious undertones. It aroused a 
lot of controversy because of its bold treat- 
ment of a weighty public theme. Yevtushe- 
nko is concerned with the resurrection of 
values. He is attracted by the diversity of 
people and their various problems. In a 
poem entitled “People? he represents his 
genuine love for the variety of human faces. 
To him, no people are uninteresting”. The 
excellent and the tragic moments of a man’s life 
constitute a kind of spectrum of his perso- 
nality. Every individual in his microcosm re- 
presents the world, the macrocosm. Almost 
Donnean, he has a penchant for epigramma- 


tic sentences like ‘Not people die but worlds 


die in them’. 


Yevtushenko’s poetry has a tremendous 
impact in the West. His fascinating variety 
of style, his sensitive observation of things, 
his quest for truth and harmony in life and 
above all his moral and religious awareness 
have brought for him a‘ kind of reputation 
which even Mayakovosky could not attain. 
A critical evalution of his poetry may seem 


premature at present, but it is an established | 


fact that he is by far the best and the most 
effective literary spokesman of the aspirations 
of the Russian intellectuals to-day. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN DOLDRUM ? 


LALIT RAJ 


The average longevity of Indians has gone up 
—bhbut not their average health. People talk of 
higher population growth rate, building more 
hospitals, more schools and having more 
doctors. Though wè have achieved much in 
increasing health facilities, these are still a 
fraction incomparison to our demands and 
requirements. The general alarm over the 
dwindling standard of health, is a big ques- 
tion mark! We are growing weaker, more 
boys are falling into bad company, there are 
more sick children, the number of beggars 
has gone up, and more children are turning 
into criminals. No power on earth can 
improve the condition if the general trend of 
declining health .continues. Healthy citizens 
form a healthy nation. 


According to Health and Family’ Planning 
sources nearly 25 per cent of the children die 
before attaining the age of five—due to vari- 
ous diseases affecting the mother. In another 
survey it has been revealed that 12,000 child- 
ren go blind every year due to an extreme 
deficiency of Vitamin A and’ other causes. 
Twenty per cent of school going children in 
India suffer from lack of Vitamin B. Accord- 
ing to the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness, nearly 20 per cent of school going 
children in big cities have defective vision 
and in the age group above 16 the number 
is higher. And many students suffer from 
refractive errors and eye defects such as by 
permetropia and myopia. 


In a country of the size of India Rs. 250 


crores have been allotted in the Fourth Plan 


¥ 
Pa 


for Family Planning Programme, but very little 
has been done for the children’s welfare. 

Only one sixth of the school going children 
are covered under the free-mid-day meals 
programme. Nearly 40 per cent of the child 
population is still not going to school, end 
seven out of ten children go to bed ev2ry 
night without enough or balanced food. The 


number of beggars has gone up from 10 lakhs 


in 1961, to 12 lakhs in. last few years, of 
these children constitute 1°20 lakhs. 


Many reasons are advanced for such evils 
—Jlow income, inadequate medical facilizies 
bad home and school surroundings, mal- 
nutritious food, absence of entertainment 
centres for children and many others. Tere 
is one doctor for 5,000 people in India and 
55 per cent of the patients visiting hospitals 
are children. 


Such problems exist in every country. 
But in India the situation is appalling. In 
U. K. and some European countries the 
problems faced are more complicated taan 
in India. The number of illegal and orphaned 
children is increasing rapidly. Those 
countries have formed Welfare Food Service, 
which help and provide weak and other 
children with food and excellent nursing 
services. Children upto the age of 5 and 
handicaped children get free milk and other 
food necessary to keep them fit. Vitamin 
tablets, fruit juice, cold liver oil etc. are 
given free of cost to poor children. 


In drafting the Fourth Plan Rs. 250 crores 


ual 
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have been earmarked for Family Planning 
Campaign. It would have been better if at- 
least Rs. 100 crores were earmarked for child 
welfare. If we can spend millions of rupees 
on the cure of diseases,—it would have been 
better to root out the evil and provide at 
loast one free and balanced meal to the 
schcol-going children. 


There are children in India who have no 
parents. There are others who have no child. 
But the complicated’law of child adoption 
prevents .couples bringing up a child who is 
in need of parents. In Britain there are 
about 80 adoption: societies—both at the 
national and local level which arrange adop- 
tion with the aim of the welfare of the child- 
ren concerned. In Denmark the parents of 
children’ who can’t provide necessities, or 
mal-adjusted children, the neglected and 
deszitute, are brought up by Government 
help. The central and local governments 
help parents to the tune of meeting 70 to 90 
per cent Of the expenditure 
them. Voluntary organisations also help to 
raise funds from the public. _ 


Child criminals are given punishment— 
but this is no solution. We should try to 
find the cause of such evils. 
the slums in the country—especially in the 
big cities are ‘on the increase, living condi- 
tions are the worst. ‘Children of immature age 
engage ‘in gambling, smoking, pick-pocketing 
and other evil habits. Hasany curative method 
been evolved or proper attention paid to this ? 
To eradicate this it would be better if with the 
Government’s help; clubs are opened in the 
local school premises: to organise outdoor 


and less-expensive games like football, hockey, ` 


etc. ‘This would help in diverting children’s 
interest to healthy activities. 


There is a great need to provide mental 
occupation to children, They should feel 


incurred on 


The fact is that - 
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a sense of responsjbility. The absence of 
such responsibility is the main cause of stu- 
dent disturbances in the country. We should 


learn something from the example of Israel, 


where “School Villages” are organised and 
administered by children themselves. They 


have in school duly elected councils which < 


run the administration. It has been found 
that all the children have a greater sense of 
responsibility, We can also start these here 
first on an experimental basis and if success- 
ful they cari be extended. Though this may 
be a drop in the ocean, but many drops 


make the mighty ocean. 
{ 


The problem of orphans also exists in a 
big way. The way in which Hungary has 
solved this is unique. Special care is given 
to such children. A large number of young 
children are put under the charge of special 
organisations and the child is given such help 
until it is in a position to earn for itself. A 
large number of children are put up with 
foster parents, who receive an allowdnce in 
return for the care they give the child during 
the time he stays with them. Small ‘‘Child- 
ren’s Villages” are organised to give freedom 
of profession. After necessary education 


and training they are given jobs. If any such. 


type of programme is started it is hoped to 
be of help to the unfortunate children. < 

People beg for two reasons—poverty, 
kidnapping. -Children who are kidnapped by 
gangs are forced to beg. The begging habit 
upto some extent can be eradicated among 
children in one way. Any one who is seen 
begging can be taken into custody and 
enquiries made about his or her family 
background. In this way, lost.or kidnapped 
children will be traced out, and those found 
begging because of economic reasons could’ 
be put in government camps.,Laws were passed 
by the Parliament in this connextion, but 


ta- 
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nothing has been done so far. The Children's 


Act should be amended and severe punish- 


ment be given to child kidnappers. | 


Special cells should be created at district level 
to listen to the difficulties posed by the poverty- 


sticken and other backward class children. 
Financial aid should be given atleast to poten- 
tially intelligent children. Children of those 
parents who are engaged in risky jobs such 
as mining, border road . organisations or in 
military should be exempt from all educatio- 


nal expenses. 
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National projects, plans and all other 


g 2 « s * bd % e 
- economic activities will have no effect -if tne 


declining health trend continues. It is un- 


fortunate that in India every one has some 
troubles due to absence of opportunity. 
There are some who can’t afford to educ:te 
their children and others who find ‘no 
jobs. Job-based institutions should be created 


' and Government should try to create tne 


interest of students in a particular job, wh: re 
there is greater opening. A good child will be 
a good father if he is given proper F oppor-u- 


nities. | 


BELOVED MORNING 
H. M. KANDHARI , 


How clean you sweep away my dreams ! | 


Crafy magician 


How do you go about your tricks ? 


Or are you a trained cop 
. \ Who break down riots 
Wipe away discord 
Chase away thiefs 
2. l From under my bed ? 


Ah ! you remind me of Paradise 
Of geometrically designed and well trimmed parks 
|". Of exclusive sandy beaches and girl-filled pools ` ° 
; Eyes must be closed to see you 


One must sleep late 
To fully appreciate 


5 Your God-given boundless grace. 


e 


MORE’S UTOPIA AND KERALA 


JOSEPH MINATTUR 


From the verses prefixed to the early edi- 
tions of Utopia, one may reasonably assume 
that Saint , Thomas More relied on indological 
sources for the second part of his masterpiece 
where he depicts conditions of a supposedly 
ideal state.! The verses attributed to Utopia 
anc composed in the Utopian tongue expressly 
state that she has made for man a philosophi- 
ca: city, that is, a gymnosophical city ( agrama 
gymnosophon )?. Gymnosophists were a 
sect of Indian philosophers of ascetic habits 
who wore little or no clothing, denied them- 
selves flesh meat and gave thernselves up to 

vstical contemplation. They were known to 
the Greeks from the days of Alexander the 
Great, if not earlier. They lived in a common; 
wealth which had its own laws and culture. 


They were reputed to be without lusr, greed 
or pride.? | 


To a scholar of More’s wide learning, gym- 
nczophists may have been well known. 
1515 ‘when More, according to Utopia, met 
Hyihloday (who may stand for a Portuguese 
globe-trotter of those days ), there were a few 
Pcrtuguese in Europe from whom More could 
have learnt details about India and particularly 
Malabar. Hythloday had visited Calicut 
and Ceylon. In 1501 Father Joseph of Cranga- 
nore (Josephus Indus) and his brother 
Mathias’ sailed to Europe with Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. ` The details Father Joseph gave of 
the land and people of Malabar were written 
down and published. An Italian version attri- 
buted to Fracanzano di Montalboddo was 
published in 1507 and a Latin translation 
appeared a year later. It is not improbable 
that Hythloday himself was an acquaintance or 
carapanion of Father Joseph during his voyage 


Int ' 


Kerala as well as other parts of India. 


If so, More could have learnt 
from Hythloday that Father Joseph’s name in 
Malayalam was Utuppassan (or Utuppaccan ).* 
Though Ausep for Joseph is more common, the 
name Utup is not unfamiliar among the Syrian 
Christians of Kerala. While presenting certain 
details of the land from which Father Joseph 
came, More may have thought of calling the 
land after hisname. ‘To More, it was Father 
Joseph, who, though untrained in . gymnosophy 
presented before his mental eyes, a city state 
founded, in the main on gymnosophy. More 


to Europe. 


, may have been intrigued by the fact that the 


name would also mean ‘Nowhere’. 
bility of a pun with Eutopia (a place of 
felicity ) may have been an additional incen- 
tive for the adoption of the name. 


From his informant More may have heard 
the Parasurama legend. If Parasurama claimed 
land from the sea, Utopus does the reverse 


of the mainland to the sea. The prefatory 
verses emphasise the story of the creation of the 
island. This may have been done with a view 
to indicating the separate existence of a dis- 
4inct society. 


The shape of the island is significant. It 
iapers toward both ends and the ends from a 
circle five hundred miles in circumference and 
so make the island look like a new moon. 
Malabar may not look exactly like a new moon, 


‘ but it does so more than Ceylon.°® Z 


In Utopia no rural household numbers less 
than forty men and women, besides two serfs 
attached to the soil. The number possibly 
points to a joint-family system prevalent in 
Prefe- 


The possi- ` 


and created an island by giving away a piece 


pees 


nrn, 


` 
A 


A. 
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MORE’S UTOPIA AND KERALA 


a A e \ * . * + * 
fence for white linen in Utopia is specially 
characteristic of Kerala. 

In Utopia men and women alike exercise 


themselves in military training on fixed days, 
but they prefer to employ merceneries in war. 
This may be seen as a reflection of kalarippa- 
yattu in Kerala, where women were also given 
military training. Unniyarcca, celebrated in 
Vadakkanpattukal (the Ballads of North 
Malabar ) for her courage and consummate 
skill in the wielding of indigenous weapons, is 


a typical product of the Kalari-s. 
A few aspects of Utopian life would easily 


remind one of Mavelippattu. For instance, 
the description like communism in Utopia 
would appear to be an elaboration of the 
concept of equality envisaged in Mavelippattu. 
In spite of the existence of servants or slaves,? 
equality is the basic social norm in Utopia. 
In Maveli’s days ‘all persons were equal 
( Manusarellarumonnupole ) Gommunism with 
the consequent non-recognition of private pro- 
may have been developed from this 
concept of equality and from the Utopian’s 
idea of pleasure. "The Utopians regard pleasure 
as the object by which to define, either the 
whole or the chief part of human happiness, 


and they defend this mild doctrine from their ’ 


religion. .““The individual Utopians . pursue 
pleasure until it conflicts with social or religi- 
ous duties, that is, ‘with the just claims of God 
and fellow citizens.” Utopian communism 
is “not an end in itself, but the best means’ to 
the end: pleasure for all the citizens collectivly 
as well as individually.® 

There was no theft, no falsehood, no deceit 


in Maveli’s land. Hythloday says : 
In Utopia where everything belongs 


to everybody, no one doubts, provided only ` 


that the public granaries are filled, that the 
individual will lack nothing for his private 
use, The reason is that the distribution of 
goods is not niggardly. In Utopia there is 
no poor man and no beggar. Though no 
man has anything, yet all are rich,1° 
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Again, he points out that in Utopia “all greed 
for money was entirely removed with the use 
of money.” 1 

Religious tolerance is practised in Utopia. 
Utopus! was not sure whether God did aot 
desire a varied and manifold worship. So he 
did not rashly dogmatize on religion.!3 The 
Utopians invoke God by no special name 2x- 
cept that of Mithras. By this word, as by- 
Tampuran in Kerala,!4 “they agree to repre- 
sent the one nature of the divine majesty 
whatever it be’’.15 The prayers said in churches 
are such as every man may utter without 
offence to his own belief. 16 


The following observation about Christians 
in Utopiamay have had a special relevance to 
the Kerala of the sixteenth century. 


They are even debating earnestly: among 
themselves whether, without the despztch 
ofa Christian bishop, one chosen out of 
their own number might receive the sazer- 
dotal character. 17 


Hythloday° added that it seemed that they 
would choose a candidate, but they had not 
done so until his departure. 


The reference to the choice of a bishop from 


their own number pinpoints to Kerala as the 
only region in India where’ such an issue could 


' have arisen in the early part of the sixtesnth 


century. Ifthe mention of gymnosophy ir the 


prefatory verses points to India as the main 
source of the second part of Utopia, a reference 
like the one above narrows it down to Kerala. 
The points of similarity noted above may be 
sufficient to indicate that Saint Thomas More 
most probably had the people of Kerala in 
mind when he delineated the Utopians the 


way he did. There is express statement in the 


prefatory verses that Utopia was basec on 
gymnosophy. More’s circumstances indicate 
that he had access to information about 
Malabar, and some of the details in the picture 
appear to be reflections of life in Keralz. A 
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few of the changes from Kerala life envisaged 
in Utopia could be due to More’s espousal of 
Christian ethics: for instance, insistence on 
mor.ogamy and the mention of severe punish- 
ments for conjugal infidelity etc. When More 
attributed a communal way of life to Utopians, 


. See J. D. M. Derrett, “Thomas More 
and Joseph the Indian” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1962, pp, 18-34. The verses 
are the following : 


topos ha Boccas peula chama polta 
chaman 
Bargol he maglomi Baccan soma gymno- 
sophaon 
Agrama gymnosophon labarem bacha bada- 
milomin 
Voluala barchin heman la Jauoluala 


dramme pagloni. 

2. Though the Utopian language appears 

to have been an invention of the author, it is 
interesting to note that the word agrama 
( which may be translated as non-village, 


hence a city) appears in the verse. Ciuitatem 
philosophicam in the Latin version and a 


philosophical city in the English translation 
of the verses make it clear what was meant by - 
agrama gymnosophon. The Latin version 


reads as follows : 
Vtopus me dux ex non insula fecit insulam. 
Vno ego terrarum omnium absque 
philosophia 
Ciuitatem philosophicam expressi 
mortalibus. 
Libenter i impartio mea, non grauatirn 
accipio meliora 
3. Derrett, op.cit. p. 22 
4, In the verses referred- to above the 
name appears as Utoposha. This may be 
with or without a suffix. One sometimes 
hears ‘accan in Malayalam prea very 


much like ascan. 


5. Derret thinks that Ceylon strongly _ 
resembles Utopia in shape. ( **Gemistus 
Plethon, the Essenes and More’s Utopia”, 


Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 
XXVII (1965 ), 579 at p. 583 ) 


his was probably reviving for them a ‘way of life 
followed by Christ’s disciples “which had been 
pleasing to Christ.’*!8 The saint that he, was, 
More may have been prophetic when he envi- 


saged some form of ‘communism’ in the land - 


of Utopus or Utuppaccan. ; 





6. An old popular song .in Malayalam 
celebrating the golden days of King Mahaba- 


li’s reign. 
7, Slavery was not unknown in Kerala. 


Soruus in the Latin text may mean servant, 


serf or slave. — 
8. E. Surtz. (ed.), Utopia, Introduction, 


XIV 

9. ibid i 
10. Utopia, Book II 
11. ibid. d 


12. Father Joseph may have spoken of 
Syro-Malabar liturgy which in certain details 
differs from Latin liturgy 


13. Father Joseph may have been inclined . i 


to tolerate different religious practices, familiar 
as he was not only with a variety of them, 


but also with the tolerant attitude generally 


adopted by people in ‘Kerala to those practices. 
14. This has been pointed out by Derrett. 


See his ‘“More’s Utopia and Joseph the 
Indian’’, op. cit., p.28 

15. Utopia, Book I . 

16. ibid. 


17. L. B. Greenlee refers to the fact that’ 


for many generations the Syro-Malabar Chris- 
tians in Cranganore had been without a bishop. 
They sent Joseph with two others in 1490 to 


_ the Catholicos in Mesopotamia to secure be- 


shops for India. ( L. B. Greenlee, The Voyage 


of Pedro. Alvares Cabral to Brazil and 
India, p. 95 ). These circumstances may have 


induced the debate referred to by Hythloday. . 


It is not -improbable that the suggestion of 


choosing a bishop from among themselves came 
from Father Joseph who may have regarded 
himself asa likely candidate. Father Joseph 


was “prominent in the religious life of Cranga- 
nore” ( Greenlee. op. cit. p. 95 ) 
18. - Utopia, Book II 
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MIGRATION OF ‘POPULATION IN MAKING AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS i 


Writing history of America by an Indian 
student is disadvantageous. He is not con- 
versant with the numerous topographical 
or geographical pecularities of the vast 
continent, also with the diverse mainfestations 
of the dynamic life of its people. But he 
has the unique opportunity of studying the 
vast mass of historical literature presented 
before him through various academic 
institutions in India Jike the American 
studies Research Centre at Hyderabad which 
enables him to look at the land and its 
history from a wide perspective and an 
angle of vision very different from the 
Americans themselves. 


The title of the paper would suggest to 
the reading public that the author’s main 
concern is to study the life of the American 
in movement, in its onward march from the 
formative past to the affluent future, 
conquering land and its resources from 
nature and fellow men, in its adaptation to 
new environments and in its increasing 
potentiality by breaking in each phase of its 
historical transition the barriers of mental, 
social and geographical frontiers. It was the 
American expansion from the east to west. 


The historians contended rightly that, 
in a sense, the history of mankind is the 
story of his westward expansion. The 
nation which ceases to expand as well as 
to absorb within itself the immigrants from 
abroad or! neglects to increase its naval 
power by maintaining its hold over water 
and sky and accepts only the fate of a static 
land power, fails to play a significant role 
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in: 


in shaping its human destiny as wa the 
case with the aboriginal bushmen of Africa 
or of Australia. The dawn of civili:ation 
in human history commenced with the west- 
ward movement of the people from the 
Orient. The story of Greece is the prozre- 
ssion from a land power to a naval sower 
and its continuous endeavour to expanc from 
Asia to Europe. The Persian empire a-temp- 
ted to engulf the west but Athens clLecked 
it. The military supremacy of Sparta found 
a serious rival in the naval supremacy of 
Athens. The Athenian empire, a p~oduct 
of the Confederacy of Delos, not only ergtlfed 
the Eastern Persian Empire, but endeavoured 
to expand in the westward directicn. It 
was the failure to expand towards Sicily that 
led indirectly to the collapse of the Ataenian 
empire. The small’ city of Rome could 
only achieve success in its way to exparsion 
by the fusion of the plebians and patricians 
into a nation and by building the rorth 
and westward empire in Europe. 


With the dawn of the modern period since 
1453 with the collapse of the Eastern Roman 
Empire the Greeko-Roman scholars not only 
immigrated to Western Europe resultirg in 
giving birth to the Renaissance, but it also made 
possible geographical explorations thro.aghout 
the world, It was an unforeseen “Boon Era” 
in the fifteenth Century Europe. The 
migration of the European population towards 
Asia did not produce a new civilizatior in the 
Orient as Asia inherited a civilization :rom æ 
long past. But the transplantation of the 
European culture and population in the 
unknown westward land resulting ir conti- 
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uou: advancement towards the great frontier 
of America, laid down the genesis of a new 
peopre that was pulsating with a new life to 
make a new experiment in the human 
endeavour to rule nature. It gave a death 
blow to feudalism in Europe and it gave 
birth <o new aspirations for. freedom and a 
confidence to gain that ever-expanding free- 
dom ~hat the people of the world so long never 
dream.: of. The tempo of the movement of 
immigrants attained new momentum with the 
rapid -ndustrialization, quickened by develop- 
ments in shipping, steam-ship and other means 
of communications. 


Tke history of American civilization may 
be divided into three stages. The! first stage 
was tze era of formation when the thirteen 
colonies won the war of liberation to form a 
natior and saved themselves from entangling 
alliances by isolation from the disastrous 
Napoleanic wars. The ,era of consolidation 
ended with the second stage of her history. 
This was the era of expansion towards the 
‘wild west? through which the Americans 
emmbarsed on a unique political experimenta- 
tion in history by safeguarding : individual 
liberty as well as the unity, in ‘the dynamic 
expansion of the nation. The ordeal of the 
civil war strengthened the ties of the people 
and in-nsed a new life to dominate the vast 
contineat bounding from one sea to the other. 


In the third phase the American life could 
not on:yv confine itself within the bounds of the 
pacific area and the Asian continent. In 
response to the call of the world to save 
mankind from totalitarianism, a product of 
industr al autocracy, she was compelled “in 
the fir- world war to participate in world 
politics and from that period her dynamic 
energy has been directed to free the world 
from s:avery and totalitarianism and also to 
know tn2 mysteries of the universe for a journey 
beyond the earth. In each phase of her 


in this 
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history the peoples of the ‘United States had 
reached a step forward in emancipating the 
individual from the bondage of the majority. 
While the peoples of Asia and Europe had 
been struggling for days together to liberate 
themselves from the bondage of their successive 


governments and in the end only succeeded 


in replacing one form of slavery for another, 
the peoples of the United States on their 
journey towards a prosperous future then 
worked hard and harnessed scientific 
knowledge not only for their own salvation but 
also for the liberty, equality and emancipation 
of the world population. Against totalitarianism 
of all kinds tending towards imperial 
exploitation the Americans have always fought. 
This dynamic potentiality in,the American life 
has been made possible by their non-stop 
expansion towards the west for a more free, 
humane and happy life for ail within the 
nation. 


It has been advocated as a maxim that in 
history the ultimate determining factor is the 
economic factor. The empty stomach may be 
the root of all evils but it is difficult to accept 
that human history in the final analysis is the 
history of food production. It appears to be 
the story of man’s struggle for existence 
against nature and against his comrades. 
This constant restless urge from within and 
thriving fora better and freer life have led 
the Americans to move from the east to the 
west,’ from Asia to the European continents 
and at last from this world to outer space 
universe. But it is a mistake 
to say that this urge was only ‘economic in 
character or this restless spirit was the outcome 
of their greed. for exploitation of other 
peoples’ wealth. 


4 


The history of the United States unfolds 
the story of its people’s aspirations and 
achievements in each phase of her history. 


They have tried to conquer the natural 
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phenomena and succeeded in winning power 
over a group of people of the world. The 
expansion and migration towards west reveals 
the story of their survival as the fittest heroes 
on the earth and that was not to a great extent 
responsible for the peculiar geographical and 
topographical features of the continent. But 
the author does not want to be accused as a 
geographic determinist or economic determinist 
or as a monocausationist as he believed in 
multiple causation to explain the American 
experience and life. 

As the history of the United States may 
be divided into three phases as mentioned 
above, so, historical geography of America 
may also be divided into three distinct parts 
which have shaped its destiny. The first part 
covers the Atlantic coastline, the original 
settlements of thirteen colonies which form 
the genesis. The second part covers , the 
middle and south of the United States on 
which from a commercial background develo- 
ped a fast agrarian economy that enabled 
her to emerge from the agricultural back- 
ground to a rapid industrial economy and 
the third part covers the pacific coastline of 
California, Nevada and Washington which 
rapidly developed to be a meeting’ place of 
the east and the west and that led to the 
universal American belief that the manifest 
destiny of America lies on the Pacific and 


beyond. In the first-stage the land-hungry 
peoples of Europe could easily accept the 


idea that the American coast northward 
from the James River was somewhat : like 
the homeland. ‘This was a lustier land to 


which the settlers had come’ says Prof. Sauer, 
‘a land of hotter summers and colder winters, 


of brighter and hotter sun and more tempes- - 


tuous rain, a land suited to and provided with 


a greater variety of vegetation than the 
homeland of Europe’’.* l 


(*) Historical Geography of the United States 


by Ralph H. Brown, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, 1948. 


. Spanish colonies in numbers of people. 


i 
In this formative stage commerce and 


agricultute were the main occupations cf the 
settlers in the Atlantic coast line. Desire to 
maintain connections with the homelanc was 
implicit in the almost universal settlement 
around harbors and along tidal rivers. As 
early as 1619 sessafras and tobacco wer: sent 
from Virginia to England while wood ashes 
and fish products came from the northern 
colonies and islands. Coastal residents were 
also able to maintain abundant supplies of 
salt, fish and oyster shells for fertilising the land 
as well as edible sea foods of astounding 
variety. The rapid development of fisaeries 
in northern colonies paved way for the vcyages 
of discovery as they formed a step in the 
direction of land settlement overseas from 
Europe. Tobacco which reigned supreme 
among Virginia products was one of the >lants 
inherited from the Indians there. Silk 
industry was encouraged particularly in 
Georgia and indigo industry in south Carolina. 
The French economy of the St. Lawrence 
Valley was genetically independent of that of 
the British colonies. The cattle were French- 
bred, some with the West Indies black strain. 
Within the British colonial region types of 
rural and town settlement reachec the 
maximum of variety. With the incrzasing 
pressure of population the British cclonies 
soon outsiripped both the French and the 
Syste- 
matic land-grants were made to the emigrants 
on Isle Saint-Jean, Maryland and neighbouring 
regions with the objects to control for trade 
and to develop the sedentary fishery in Acadia 
and in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Attempts were made in Marylanc and 
south Carolina to develop a manorial trpe of 
settlement. But very soon baronies were set 
aside for subsistence agriculture involving the 
raising of such common crops as wheat, maize 
and paddy. The raising of livestock dominated 
south Carolina, Maryland and Virgina during 
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these early years. Three provisions of the 


Georgia settlement plan help to explain the- 


relatively slow growth of the colony during 
the first two decades: one, encouragement 
was given to the ownership of relatively small 
tracts of land on the ‘theory that this was 
beneficial to social life. Secondly, trade with 
the native Indians was prohibited on the 
assumption that it would prevent conflict with 
the native population and thirdly slavery was 
excluded. It was felt that as Georgia would 
be a buffer state against the Spanish 
settlements, slave ownership there would 
weaken that function. i 


The formation of the thirteen colonies led 
automatically to their second stage of develop- 
ment in the middle America. 
tianismg motive coupled with political and 
military motives encouraged Spanish settle- 
ments in north Florida and the Far 
West. The lower Colorado river valley 
was also the theatre of early Spanish Colo- 
nial enterprise. Belief in the warmer climate 
led to the settlement of the Ohio country. 
Thomas Jefferson appears to have been the 
first to give popularity tó the idea that the 


temperatures of Ohio were significantly 
warmer thau those in similar latitudes of 


the Atlantic coast. The consolidation of 
power of the united thirteen colonies released 
the mcmentum to expand towards a dynamic 
concept, such as, the ‘wild west’ in the 18th 
and the first half of the 19th centuries. The 
war o7 Revolution was disastrous to many 
American industries like that of fishing and 
salt productions, But out of it a new indus- 
trial America emerged on a sound agricultural 


background. The complex business of com- . 


merce then involved a direct trade with 
western Europe, the orient, the West Indies 
and a coast wide trade of which most impor- 
tant uhase was interstate commerce by sea, 


with -extralegal extensions northward into 
maritime Canada and southward into 
Floridz. 


The chris- 
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With the extension of frontier towards 
the south and west tobacco and paddy 


.cultlvation as well as indigo and silk indus- 


tries declined but cotton plantation reigned 
supreme. ` With this availability of many 
widely scattered water-power sites in New 
England led to localization of milling indus- 
try. A few, cities in Massachussetts and 
Connecticut turned out iron, copper and 
brass products which derived their value 
more from the skilled labor they represented — 
than from their material content., In the 
middle and South America including Texas 
and Quebec as the people became less 
dependent upon the fisheries and more upon 
agriculture, wooded swamps were cleared 
and partly drained to provide pastures for 
cattle. Throughout the 18th century 
penetration of the ‘back country’ in the St, 
Lawrence valley first by the trader and then 
by settler was a continuous process. As 
turner said “The leaders of this southern 
element came in considerable number from 
the well-to-do classes who migrated to improve 
their -conditions in the freer opportunity of 
anew country”. The main body of pioneer 


settlers in Kentucky and ‘Tennesee was 
represented by the poorer classes of the 
German and Scotch-Irish stock. The 


southern settlers moved into the valleys of 
the Appalachians -and beyond them through 
natural openings into Tennessee and 
Kentucky. ‘They also furnished’, according 
to Turner, “The great bulk of settlers north 
of the Ohio at a later time”. 


In amount and distribution of rainfall 
Ohio river lands were said to be well 
watered and by 1830 discovery of many 
mineral resources including coal and iron led 
to the growing confidence in the future 
development of many industries in that 
region. Prospective settlers found assurance 
in numerous reports that Ohio was agricul- 
turally promising. Contemporary description 
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of Ohio west of the Miami rivers and of 
Indiana and Illinois gives most attention 
to the prairie environment. The promise 
- of the land led to the company organised 
settlements. The Ohio Company of Associates 
promoted by a New England group pur- 
chased land from the Federal Governments 
at a cheap rate for future settlement. 
Contemporary with the operations of the 
Ohio Associates and the Scioto Company 
was the personal venture in Ohio coloni- 
zation of. John Cleves Symmes of New 
Jersey. In the section of the river at the 
Falls of the Ohio communities developed 
with the increasing importance of naviga- 
tion and the Erie canal. Before the 
coming of the railroad, the Erie canal was 
`- the greatest achievement in internal commu- 
nication. ‘The bright land’ it was ealled, 
who told of the coming of people to the 
lead-mining region centering upon Galena, 


Illinois and spreading into the adjacent 
corners of Iowa and Wisconsin. By the 
1840’s farming opportunities in the mid- 


America had largely replaced: mining as the 
principal attraction to new 
the Driftless Area. 


settlement in 


Rapid march of the emigrants led in 
1852 to set up an office of emigration in 
Wisconsin. and in 1849 Minnesota was 
granted territorial status where Mississipi 
river provided the chief means of entrance. 
The spread of Turn-pikes and metallic 
roads traversing the whole continent 
couraged the adventurous immigrants. It 
was also facilitated by the construction of 
railroads advancing westward from Wisconsin 
*and northward from Iowa, entering areas 
already occupied. The expanding network 
of iron rails was (1870) in part the effect and 
in part the causes of industrial changes of the 
time. Rapid industrialisation in the wake of 
flourishing means of communication 
also to the development of great 


en~ 


inland 


led | 
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cities, such as Chicago, the extension of 
agriculture into vast areas of land inacces- 
sible by water and an enormous increase 
in movement of population and freight. 


The early 1880's marked the closing phases 
of the raising of cattle on the open-range in 
the central and northern plains. The leading 
causes of the end of the open-range are: 
economic collapse caused by lowering af 
prices and series of disastrous winters, over- 
crowding of ranges, extension of sheep herdinz 
and lastly advance of agricultural frontier 
on to the semiarid plains. By 1845 Texas 
became a state which was viewed by visitors a 
century ago as a region of unusual charm and 
promise for the future. The contemporary 
literature of the region emphasised the milc- 
ness of the seasons and the dependability of 
the rainfall, the evident fertility of the soil, 
the luxuriance and variety of the vegetation 
and above all, the favorable conditions for tke 
grazing industry. It was learned by experience 
of the settlers that the climate of East Texas 
differ in no essential respect from that of 
the older cotton region. The experience led 
to the cxpansion of cotton culture. With the 
westward expansion of the cotton belt 
slavery as an institution migrated towards the 
middle and western America against the 
grim determination of the industrially deve- 
loped free northern States to bring an end 
to this: institution. The Civil war of tie 
60’s of the 19th century brought an end to 
the slavery as an institution, fused the south 
and the north into a nation and demonstrated 
the third phase of her expansion towards tae 
coastal region of the pacific and beyond as it 
was believed to be her manifest destiry. 
Reports of minerals, already in circulaticn, 
became more common and credible with 
the discovery of gold in California in 18-8. 
Then the question emerged if the Sierras 
contained gold, why should not the Co.o- 
rado Rockies? ` There was rapid evolutior. 
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of mining industry from placering to quartz- 
mining and then to mining in deeper ores 
and, lastly, the arrival of the rail line in 
1872 was a potent factor in the rejuvena- 
tion of the mining industry, permitting the 
delivery of heavy mining machinery, as 
well as fuel and other supplies. © Thus 
California gold-mining region became the 
proving grouud. for mining methods that 
were later used, with minor alteration in other 
mineralised regions of the west. 


On the other hand surveyors held out 
some prospect for development 
raising and farming in the mountain parks 
which interrupted the mountain ramparts to 
the west of the mining areas.  Irregation 
system also developed in the Rocky’ mountain 
region by the Mormons by 1870s first 
and then organised efforts were pressed into 
action for irrigation and agricultural develop- 
ments. While the cattle-grazing industry of 
Texas and the High plains was passing 
through a rapid evolution, systematic 
attempts were being made to settle Oregon 
anc. California. It has been pointed out 
tha: the mobility of the American people was 
well shown in the occupation of the Oregon 
country and California. The Oregon question 


7 


A 


of stock- l 
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became a diplomatice problem in 1818, 
with the United States urging the extension 


ofthe 49th parallel to the pacific coast- 


and Great Britain holding out for the 
Columbia river as the boundary. The 
people who settled upon Oregon, it has been 
pointed out, were seeking a land climati- 
cally similar to the humid East in its ample 
rainfall, It was gold and silver that drew 
people to. Nevada and California, but the 
greater number of them remained for other 
socio-economic considerations. Thus geogra- 
phical forces played a major role in travers- 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean. 
The withdrawal of the Russians from Alaska 
signalised the final step in the Americani- 
sation of the whole of north America by 
clearing away of other than kindred people. 
But that did not. end the process of 
development as it proceeded beyond the 
pacific and towards the gate way of the 
orient beginning with the first decade of 
the 20th century: 


The geographical influences in the 
American history should not blind one’s 
mind to the fact that this distinct force was 
not the only factor that shaped the Amerscan 
destiny and its history. 


i 
t 
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MY LIFE IS MY MESSAGE 


Dr.:(Km.) SUSHILA MEHTA 


In the cool groves of Shantiniketan, a rural 
Indian University two Indian leaders sat cha- 
tting. One of them, ‘Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore was so much fascinated by.the magnetic 
personality of the other-Gandhi, that he called 
him ‘Mahatma’ ( meaning a saint) for the 
first time. At the end of their two hour long- 
chat playfully the poet asked for a message. 
who later became well-known as 
Mahatma ,Gandhi, said in his characteristic 
style ‘My life is my message’. ‘This cryptic 
sentence has since become famous for its 
brevity and yet wealth of meaning. For 
volumes have been written and are still being 
written on Gandhi's life and his message. In 
a certain sense he was unique to have become 
a legendary figure in his own life time. Even 
after his death, legends are growing around him 
as time marches ‘on. "But I have no doubt 
that in distant as in near future, this towering 
personality -will stand out and compel 
homage’ ; wrote Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, 
one of his nearest and dearest disciples, and he 


added, ‘it may be that the message he embo-. 


died will be understood and acted upon more 
in later -years than itis today. That message 
was not confined to a particular country ora 
community. Whatever truth there was in it 
was a truth applicable to all countries and to 
humanity as a whole. He may have stressed 
certain aspects of it in relation to the India 
of his day, and those particular aspects may 


_ gease to have much significance as times and 


conditions change. The kernel of that 
message, was however, not confined to time or 
space. And if thisisso, then it will endure 


and grow in the understanding of men’, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born 


on 2nd October 1869 in a sleepy little town 


of Porbandar otherwise known as ‘Sudamapuri 
in Gujrat of Western - India. Exactly after a 
hundred years the world is celebrating Gandhi 
Centenary year. ‘The vast literature which is 
being published, the films which are produced, 
seminars being held, the constructive pro- 
grammes being implemented, not only in 
India but in many other countries including 
U. K., U.S. A., U.S. S. R. by a vast variety 
of agencies ranging all the way from interna- 
tional bodies like UNESCO to little Indian 
village communities,’ are for understanding 
the man whose life trailed a unique message on 
the sands of history in recent years. In his 
78 years of life time, Mahatma Gandhi me: 
and talked to millions of people, addressed 
mammoth gatherings, wrote more than two 
million letters, spoke billions of words. The 
collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, a pro- 
ject undertaken by Govt. of India, is a collec- 
tion of his letters, speeches, articles, message 
etc. and runs into fifty cloth bound solid volu- 


mes. Scanning the massive literature one 
wonders what is the significance of Gandhi to 


a modern man beset by the dilemmas of = 
fast changing world ? Much of what Gandhi 
spoke was. about current events, problems of 
individuals and groups he met; poverty and 
conditions of Indian masses and the strategy to 
fight for India’s freedom. And yet judging 
from the vast literature which is appearing iL 
the press in India and abroad it seem; 


Gandhi’s life holds great interest for moderr. 


minds. Fora ‘Modern man in search of z 
soul’? Gandhi’s personality holds a fascinating 
charm. Search of his own unique personality i 
modern man’s cult—the modern religion. Ir 
that search the great personality of Gandhi. 
which exercised tremendous influence over 
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indian people, strikes a unique and yet a 
svmpathetic chord. Though no one has as yet 
clearly expressed precisely in what element of 
Gandhi’s personality or achivement lay 
Gandhi’s magnetism. For he was no world 
cenqueror like Alexander, Ashoka or Ceasar. 
Nor did he propound world-shaking theories 
lke Marx or Einstein. Nor was he known for 
great scientific inventions like Addison or 
Newton. He was no fire-eating revolutionary 
like Lenin or Robespierre. Even in intellect, it 
is well-known that he had among his own 
followers men like Raja Gopala Chari who 
were considered superior in intellectual capa- 
cities. Nor was he a great mystic like Shri 
Aurobindo. He did not write beautiful poe- 
rv like Rabindranath Tagore. All compa- 
risons seem to be futile here. And yet his was 
a personality which stands out in the galaxy 
o° great names and kindles hope in the hearts 
oz down-trodden humanity. After two deca- 
des of his death he is still living and inspiring 
those who have to fight unequal battles against 
heavy odds and his message finds an echo 
ir. Negro movement in America, in the bold 
youth’s of Gzekoslovakia who walked fearlessly 
against Russian tanks. | 


Obviously, the charisma and magnetism 
of Gandhi’s personality had nothing to do 
with his frail physical frame. Perhaps, the 
meaning ofa great personality can be found 
ir the history ofa ' particular culture at a 
certain juncture. In a certain sense a truely 
great leader is always a symbol of a par- 
ticalar culture ina certain epoch. By this I 
dc not mean an empty allegory that is often 
used and points to something all too familiar 
bu: not clearly understood and yet pro- 
foundly ‘alive. It is something which lives in 
the soul of every Indian or even in the soul 
of that part of down-irodden humanity which 
Gandhi helped to bring out in full day-light. 
Where can a leader like Gandhi arise but in 
India and awaken that something which re- 
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verberates in the soul of every Indian ? What 
C. G. Jung called a ‘primordial image’ 
which appears in the form ofa teacher or a 
physican in the dreams of the ordinary people. 
For ‘the arche-typal image of wise oldman, 
the saviour or redeemer’, says C. G. Jung ; 
‘lies buried and dormant in man’s uncons- 
cious since the dawn of culture, it is awakened 
whenever, times are out of joint and a human 
society is committed to serious error. When 
people goastray, they feel the need of a 
guide or teacher or even physician ?! Gandhi 
was born after a decade of the’ tragic failure 
of 1857 rebellion of Indian people against 


foreign rulers and the last gleam of hope - 


had died out when a whole people had been 
suffering from a sense of defeatism and 
gloom of despair was ever so dark. Signifi- 
cantly Gandhi came to be known as ‘Bapoo’ 
or. ‘father’ for he represented to Indian 
masses a father-figure or what Indian Shastra 
( religious books ) described as ‘Yug-Purusha’ 
or the man of the epoch who is born to purify, 
to redeem and to heal the psychic illness of 
a whole society. Gita, the Indian Bible has 
péetically described the birth of a redeemer 
or saviour in a sanskrit verse when Lord 
Krishna explains to Arjuna that in an age 
when people go astray from their religion 
or duty; (Dharma) god himself takes a 
physical incarnation and is born upon this 
earth, 


Such an illusive element of Gandhi's per- 
sonality cannot be adequately understood or 
fully described. It has only to be felt and 
seen in the yearning of Indian masses to have 
his ‘darshana’ or glimpse when he was alive 
and to refer to his words after his death. In 


A 


the span of his life-time, brief like the flutter & 


of a bird’s wing when compared against thou- 
sands of years of ancient Indian culture, he 
accomplished a social revolution of Hima- 
layan dimensions. The sea-change which he 
brought about in the minds of Indian masses 


í 
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pointed to the charismatic nature of his 
leadership. Gandhi cared little for power, 
wealth or prestige, the great motivating forces 
of human personality in any society. One 
would then ask in wonder in what lay the 
supreme motivating force of Gandhi’s per- 
sonality if it was not in this disposition to 
charismatic leadership which is described by 
psychologist asa sort ofinnate drive which 
seizes a human being and makes him its own 
instrument as the leader assumes the characte- 
ristic of a ‘collective man’: one who carries 
and shapes the unconscious psychic life of 
the dumb millions. For like any other society, 
Indian culture suffered from its own peculiar 
prejudices, weakness and psychic ailment 
which needed the healing touch ofa great 
leader. As a charismatic leader Gandhi had 
internalised the norms and values of Indian 
culture and thereby he had become acutely 
aware of its weaknesses and spiritual ailment 
which drove him inexorably to crusade 
against the existing evils. It was.for this 
reasoh that his work meant more to him 
than his own personal fate. For the gift 
of this divine fire Gandhi had to pay dearly. 
He had to sacrifice his own comforts and 
pleasures and every thing which makes life 
worth living for ordinary human beings. 


The birth of a truly great personality, 
say the Shastras (Indian religious books’ 
takes place once in a millenium and only a 
single individual is chosen out of thousands 
of millions. 
great personality in any culture is a fascinat- 
ing process. Flowering of such a personality 
ina particular culture symbolises the culmi- 
nation of a psycho-social process which liberates 
new social and psychic forces. If there is 
anything in common among these great per- 
sonalities, who arise in different cultures at 
various epochs, it is this irrational factor, 
an inner sense of being born for a special 
vocation or a mission. ‘True personality is 


The rise and development ofa, 


‘ love are one and the same thing’. 
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always a vocation’, wrote C. G. Jung ; ‘and 
puts its trust init as in God, despite its 
being, as the ordinary man would say, only 
a personal feeling. But vocation acts like a 
law of God from which there is no escape. 
The original meaning of ‘to have a vocation’ 
is to ‘be addressed by a voice’. Goethe and 
Napoleon, to mention only two familiar ex- 
amples, who made no secret of their fee ing 
of vocaction. Whole of Gandhi’s life, gecti- 
vities and thoughts were absorbed by chat 
sense of vocation, a mission, a dedica-icn 
to a cause for which no sacrifice was too 
great. Even his childhood and educa:icn 
seem to be appropriate preparation for a 


mission for which he seemed to be uniqne!y 
fitted. 


While going through a nerve-shatte-irg 


experience of racial prejudices in Scuth 
Africa Gandhiji’s sense of mission to fght 
against racial discrimination and colonial 


rule was slowly emerging. After his African 


safari, when he landed on the shores of India, 
his mind was fully occupied with this grard 
purpose. Hence forward all his actions, all 
his thoughts were guided by this mission—the 
pole star of achievement of India’s freedom. 
As it were he was son by a strange spirit 
which spoke to him softly as a still small voice 
of an inner man and drove him to hectic acti- 
vities and herculean efforts.» Day and night his 
mind was engaged in formulating plans ard 
forging weapons to achieve a grand purpose. 
He developed strange weapons and a fantastic 
strategy. The weapon he forged was ron- 
violence or more precisely the sanskrit word 
‘ahimsa’ which ‘in its posivitive form’ caid 
Gandhiji, means the largest love, the 
greatest charity’. Ahimsa, moreover ‘binds 
us to one another and to God. Ahimsa and 
His stra- 
tegy was Satyagraha which means passion for 
or firmness in truth. The strength of Satya- 
graha lay in its intensive and extensive appeal 
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without hatred or violence. That is why he 
said Satyagraha was more powerful than 
reason. As Gandhiji observed, ‘Reason has 
to be strengthened by suffering and suffering 
opens the eyes of understanding’. The self 
suffering of a man offering Satyagraha, is a 
manifestation of his love. and respect for the 
opptnent, and a moral force that is expected 
to make him realise the justice of his action 
and to humanize his entire attitude towards 
Satyagraha, The self-suffering of the satyagrahi 
is the measure of value he attaches to soul-force 
as ameans of achieving Justice rather than 
coercion and all its manifestations. 


Many in India, when they heard about 
Gandhiji’s ideas of Satyagraha were intrigued. 
Some even laughed and ridiculed. Hard- 
heaced realist like Sardar Vallabbhai, Patel, 
who was destined later on to become a right- 
hand man of Gandhiji laughed at the very 
idea of fighting for independance through 
satyagraha When Gandhiji first explained 
his ideas about salt march and violation of 
salt-Act many of the congress men and his 
close disciples were openly sceptical. But the 
effect of Dandi Marcn to break the salt-Act on 
the whole nation was electric and an eye- 
opener to all. * There was abounding 
enthusiasm among the people and the new 
way of salt-making was spreading like wild 
fire. It’was the simplicity of his faith which 
does not contrive but simply goes forward and 
does the work. It was this quality’of his faith 
which as Jesus had said, removed mountains 
of fear, ignorance and prejudices from the 
minds of the masses. Keeping in view the 
resources of a great empire and its unscrupul- 
‘ous ways to divide and rule ignorant masses, 
his audacity to declare a rebellion and start a 
war through non-violent methods seemed 
astounding to the world at large. But he 
disarmed his critics by his transparent sincerity 
of purpose. It was his deep beliefin a divine 
purpose for his own mission which gave 
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Gandhiji that unbounded faith in his own and 
people’s abilities to meet a challenge of such 
vast proportion. 


` 


In an age of brutal violence, of two world- 
wars and the discovery of the atom-bomb, the 
weapon of non-violence which he advocated 
presented an exact anti-thesis of the spirit of 
the age or what C. G. Jung called an uncons- 
cious compensation for the conscious ailment 
of an epoch. ‘An epoch is like an individual ; 
says C. G. Jung, ‘it has its own limitations of 
conscious outlook and therefore, requires a 
compensatory adjustment. This is affected by 
a collective unconscious in that a poet, a seer, 
or a leader allows himself. to be guided by 
unexpressed desire of his times and shows the 


way, by word or deed to the attainment of 
that which everyone blindly craves and 
expects.2, In the midst of Blitz Krieg and 


atom-bomb the masses pined for peace and in 
Gandhi’ smessage of love ‘and non-violence 
saw a ray of hope. Curidus though it might 
sound, Gandhiji made a significant gesture 
when he wrote a letter to Hitler who was 
about to embark on his European adventure. 
Even with the ruthless dictator Gandhiji 
pleaded for non-violence. Though he was 
fully aware that his ideas about non-violence 


had no place in Hitlerian vocabulory, still he 


felt an inner urge and a moral duty to plead 
for sparing humanity the impending 


‘holocaust. = - 


From all his activities it might seem that 
Gandhiji was fully possessed by an over- 
mastering purpose and yet beneath this grand 
purpose there was a smouldering re of passion, 
his deep agony for the suffering masses of 
India. Deep love for suffering humanity was 
his master-passion ‘which completely swallo- 
wed his self-love and filled him with boundless 
compassion for the poor and down-trodden. 
Everywhere he went he spared no efforts to 
serve their welfare. Describing his visits to slum 
areas in cities Tagore wrote ‘He stopped at 
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the threshold of the huts of the thousands of 
dispossessed, dressed like one of their own. 
He spoke to them in their own language. 
Here was living truth at last, and not only 
quotations from books. For this reason the 
Mahatma, the name given to him by the 
people of India, is his real name. Who else 
has felt like him that all Indians are his own 
flesh and blood? When love came to the 
door of India that door was opened wide. 
At Gandhi’s call India blossomed forth to 
new greatness, just as once before in earlier 
times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth of 
fellow-feeling and compassion among all 
living creatures.’ 


. Gandhiji wrote about his life as ‘Experi- 
ments in truth.’ For the experiences of his 
early life had convinced him about the power 
of truth. Truth to him was synonymous with 
God himself. He had inherited a deeply 
religious temperament from a devout mother 
right from his childhood. In his youth when 
doubts assailed him he studied the word of 
God not only in Gita, Vedas and 
Upanishadas, but also in Bible and Koran. 
For him all religions were revelation of 
truth or the word of God. Gradually he 
found a firm faith in divine order and he 
began to realise God in feelings, thoughts and 
purpose and he developed a life-long habit of 
prayer for which he found time in the midst 
of all his hectic activities. For him the very 
purpose of his life was the unfolding of divine 
will. This gave him fearlessness in all his 
adventures and boundless faith in his capacity. 
In every new phase of struggle he had renewed 
vigour for he knew that the worst than can 
happen to him was God’s will for him and 
this was enough. This was also the secret of the 
calm and majesty of his bearing in face of 
impending danger and critical situations. In 
troubled times when complex and insoluble 
problems assailed his mind he retreated in the 
calm sanctuary of deep self-communion and 
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waited for the voice of the inner man to reveal 
the solution. Usually he emerged with 
renewed vigour with a new and original solu- 
tion to pursue a particular course of action. 


To overcome the dead weight of thousands 
of years of prejudices and traditions a charis- 
matic leader had to expose himself to resis- 
tances, enmity, hatred and violence. Gandhiji 
was acutely aware of the deep fissures waich 
divided Indian society and especially the 
bitter conflicts which existed between two major 
Indian communities the Hindus and‘ the 
Muslims. To work for communal harmony 
was an uphill task fraught with grave dangers. 
For his dream of communal unity Gandhiji 
spared no effort throughout: his life. ‘Commu- 
nal unity is a vital part of my being’ ; wro:e he 
to a friend and he went on. ‘It was so when 
Khaddar and all the village industries were 
not even conceived by me. At the time 
communal unity possessed me, I was a lad 
twelve years old. Just a beginner in English. 
It was then that I had realised that all H.ndus 
and Muslims and Parsis were sons of the same 
soil and as such, were pledged to com- 
plete brotherhood. This was before 1885 when 
the Congress was born’. Though it was ok-vious 
that communalism was deep rooted in the ccm- 
plex social structure of the country, whick can 
hardly be eradieated through emozional 
appeals for ‘change of heart’, yet Gandhiji’s 
efforts to bring about communal harmony in 
the last few years of his life-was a saga of moral 
heroism and it culminated in his martyrdom. 
When India was partitioned the fury of 
communal hatred had reached a point of no 
return. To espouse the cause of Mus]_ms in 
India ata time when enmity between two 
communities reached the highest peak involved 
a great danger for Gandhiji’s life and yet he 
never hesitated to offer the supreme sacrifice 
that the two communities may be united and 
live in peace with each other. In medieval 
India sacrifices were offered to malevolent 
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deities and démons to pacify their wild furies 
which ravaged the country side in the form 
of diseases, epidemics, floods and famines. The 
modern Indians no longer believe in these 
superstitions and many would protest that 
these are out moded ideas completely out of 
place in a modern age. But today if there are 
any malevolent deities and demons whose wild 
furies exact even greater toll of human life and 
suffering these are the furies of human phyche 
whica take the form of crowd-hysteria and 
nob-violence and spread like wild-fires, when 
once ignited’ by -individuals and engulf whole 
communities in a sort of maddening wave of 
hatred, enmity and violence. To stand up 
against mad ‘furies of such hydra-headed 
demons required terriffic courage and high 


moral stature ofany mass leader, For a great ` 


leader like Mahatma Gandhi it was a supreme 
ordeal of ; human values for which he had 
waged a relentless war all his life. Just as he 


lived to free, India from foreign yoke, so he © 


died to liberate the community from the 
poison of communal hatred. Even in his dedth 
Gandhiji symbolised the unconscious yearnings 
of Indian masses to live with each other in 
peace as brothers. In this supreme sacrifice 
Gandhiji achieved the immortality of Indian 


legends. For immortalising his name, while 


cities, towns and villages vied with each other 
to name their streets, roads, parks, buildings, 


bridges in his memory, in asubtle way 
Ganchiji entered the pantheon of Indian 
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deities, not only to be worshippad at Rajghat 
which has become a sort of Mecca to all those 
who visit Delhi, but his image to be venerated 


in Indian hearts and homes along with Rama 


and Krishna and Buddha and his birthday to 
be celebrated as a sort of national festival and 
holiday like the birthdays of Rama, Krishna 
and Buddha. 

Like Lord Jesus Christ and Lord Buddha, 
perhaps Gandhiji’s message was not fully 
understood even by his own disciples. After 
his death many have tried to understand it 
through his spoken words. Others have tried 
to interpret that message through the analysis 
of his activities. And yet everything seems to 
be curiously inadequate. The mystique of that 
message lies buried in his own unique persona- 
lity which- symbolised a particular culture and 
yet gave it a new meaning through his living 
faith in the eternal human values. His true 
message therefore, can be sought the way he 
lived his life and whata life it was! It was 
lived at such a high pedestal'of moral and 
spritual ideals that Einstein once wrote about 
it: ‘Generations to. come, it may,be, will 
scarce believe that. such one as this, ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth., 


l. C. G. Jung : ‘Modern man. in search of 


a soul’ (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. London) 

2. GG. Jung: ‘Modern man in search 
of a soul’ Routledge & Kagan -Paul Ltd. 
London 1953. 


' MEMOIRS OF PANDUA 


PARESH CHANDRA BANERJEA ` 


The high tower of Pandua hardly misses 
attention of a traveller passing norhward 
towards Burdwan. This tower with the adjoin- 
ing mosque built over a partially destroyed 
temple and a tomb, all these together deserve 
more than a passing notice. ‘For behind-these 
masonry constructions lies the history of the 
place for over sixteen centuries. 


The very name of the place ‘or rather of 
the old town owes its origin to its founder. 
‘Pandusakya’ who named the town as the 
H. Q. of his kingdom to perpetuate his own 
name. This king was a deserter from ‘Kapila- 
bastu’ and hailed from the royal dynasty named 
‘Mahasakya’ to which Goutam Buddha belong- 
ed. He also happened to be the cousin of that 
Buddha but whether he had the same religious 
faith or pursued the Hindu faith that remains 
still shrouded with mystry. It was during the 
. fag end of the third century A. D. that the 
mass-killing and warfare ensued and these 
caused many of ‘the royal family to quit their 


hearth and home in Kapilabastu and get settled ‘ 


in different parts of the country. Such was 
exactly the cause for Pandusakya to come down 
= to Bengal and to form his new kingdom near 
Tribeny with its capital at this town. 


There being no important event recorded 
_ about this town history is almost silent about 
it for over ten centuries. It again came to 
historical prominence during the reign of 
Pheroje Shah III the Pathan Emperor. During 
that .period and in the year 1340 A. D. one 
Hindu Ruler named Bhudeo killed Zaffar 
Khan an officer under him out of some commu- 
nal bitterness. Such an imbroglio turned the 


-bear the vestiges of 


l Emperor furious so he ordered the quick des- 


patch of an army to aid the battle further 
under the command of Shah Sufi. This Shzh 
Sufi was the nephew of Zaffar Khan and al:o 
the nephew of the Emperor in the maternal lire. 


Shah Sufi succeeded to win the battle ard 
the Hindu feudal king was killed. Asa symb>! 
for his conquest of Pandua Shah Sufi construz- 
ted this lofty tower in the imitation of the 
KUTUB near Delhi with of course a height of 
135 feet only. He also demolished the od 
Hindu temple and utilised its materials for 
constructing one mosque in its place. Inciden- 
tally it may be remarked that the tower ( or 
Minar as they call it in Persian language ) is 
not the oldest masonry building of Bengal as 
is usually claimed by many. For the mosque 
at the Pandua of Maldah District was construz- 
ted in the year 1260 A.D. The demolition 
of the temple was not complete. So the dilari- 
dated portion of this still stands to prove it an 
old Hindu temple. What is all the more intz- 
resting for any Archeologist or Epigraphist is 
that the temple bears the distinct marks of 
Buddhist architecture also. Thus it leads zo 
some confusion as to how the same mosque 
built over a partially demolished temple cou d 
three distinct cultures 
or civilisations. | 

The mosque has 22 arches each representing 
an entrance toit.. Itis quite adjacent to the 
tower while the other matter of attraction is 
the tomb of Shah Sufi. There are other tombs 
as well most of which are of minor importan:ze 
and are all in a state of disrepair. Thus ends 


+ 
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During Moghul Rule 
and even during early British Rule the ‘Kajis‘ 


the history of this town. 


(ie. Judges) were mostly selected from the 


advanced Muslims of this town. 


This old little town can also claim a 
place of pride in the history of the Indian Rail- 


ways. For the first 42 miles length of railway 


line ever constructed in Eastern India was from . 


Howrah to this historical place. In the year 


1834 Mr. Hudson himself first drove the rail 


train to test this length of line. 


This little town has seen many ups and 
dawns of kings or kingdoms of which there are 
only some points in its history. Time and 
tide never forgive anybody of the past and 
such was exactly the case of this town. During 
the middle of the last. century the dangerous 
‘Hoogly Fever’ took a heavy toll of lives. In 


the course of seven years only this epidemic 
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reduced its population of 7000 to 2000. Thus 
a civilisation and culture of the Muslims for 
over 4 centuries is dispersed. | 

Even the century old tower suffered some 
damage by the earthguake of 1885 A.D. where- 
after its height was reduced to 125 feet only. 
The tower has a flight of 161 steps inspiral type 
and thus leading to the top. -Each of the 
four upper floors is fitted with a verandah in 
circular design around the tower. 

The place is still famous for holding 
two fairs every year on the first day of 
‘Baishakha’ 


‘Magha’ when thousands of people congregate 


and also on the first day of 


here. 

Anybody looking from the top the tower as 
very wellfind below the lanscape that will : lead 
him to ponder how the stream of time could 
take away many a civilisation and also help 


to usher in new ones in their place. ` 
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MOON TRAVELLERS TO KEEP APPOINTMENT WITH DESTINY 


(Profiles of Astronauts Armstrong, Collins and Aldrin) 


History will reserve a place for them. 

As they take their first steps on the moon, 
they will also be stepping into immortality. 

Those first men to walk on the moon will 
no longer be merely individuals `on an adven- 
turous journey. Carrying with them the hopes 
and aspirations of men through the ages, they 
will be mankind’s first emissaries to another 
world. 

The U.S. national program to send men to 
the surface of the moon is known as ‘‘Apolio’’. 
The moon landing is to be attemped in a 
flight designated “A pollo-11”? in the numerical 
sequence of successively more .complex deve- 
lopmental :space missions which have now led 
to this climactic venture. Launch for Apollo-11 
is planned for July 16. 

= The three astronauts who are to undertake 
this epochal voyage are: 


Neil A. Armstrong, Apollo-11 commander. 
Michael Collins, Command module pilot. 
Edwin E. Aldrin Jr., lunar module pilot. 


All three were born 1930. Armstrong and 
Collins will be 39 years old later this year ; 
Aldrin turned 39 in January. All three weigh 
165 pounds ( 75 kilograms ). 

All three are married, and they have a total 
of eight children. All live near the U.S. 
Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas, 


_, where all of America’s astronauts make their 


headquarters. 


Each of the three astronauts is a veteran 
airplane pilot with about 4,000 flying hours, 
mostly in jet aircraft. 
in one previous spaceflight (in the two-man 
Gemini series of flights), and each has very 


` 


Each has participated 


WALTER FROEHLICH . 


significantly contributed to the advancemert 
of space exploration during these missions. 

As now planned by the U.S. National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration ( NASA }, 
the astronaut to leave the spacecraft first after 
landing on the moon will be commander 
Armstrong. 

As a test pilot, with research aircraft, Arm- 
strong rocketed America’s famed X-15 to over 
200,000 feet ( 60,000 meters ) to the very edze 
of earth’s atmosphere, and also accelerated 
that same craft to about 4,000 miles ( 6,430 
kilometers ) an hour, which is more than five 
times the speed of sound. He has performed 
flight tests on a large variety of experimen:a! 
planes and on a paraglider ( a parachute-lke ~ 
craft ). 

As command pilot of the Gemini-8 flight 
on March 16, 1966, he and his co-pilot, David 


© R. Scott, had one of the narrowest esca es 


from disaster in space history. They success- 
fully performed the world’s first “docking” by 
catching up with and joining their own craft 
to another orbiting object, 


On May 7, 1968; Armstrong barely rescued 
himself again when he parachuted safely to 
earth from a disabled moon-landing trairing 
craft with which ke was experimenting. He 
ejected himself from that craft seconds be ore 
it crashed and burned on the training grounds 
in Texas. 


Armstrong joined NASA’s Lewis Research 
Center ( the still then Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory ) in 1955 as an  aeronau ical 
research pilot, and later transferred to NASA 
Flight Research Center (then still the High 
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Speed Flight Station) in California. Earlier, as 
a U.S. Navy aviator from 1949 to 1952, he flew 
7% combat missions during the war in Korea. 

Born in Wapakoneta, Ohio, he attended 
secondary schools there, then earned a bachelor 
oi science degree in aeronautical engineering 
at Purdue University, and did post-graduate 
werk at the University of Southern California. 
He and his wife have two sons, 12 and 6. 

Destined to become history’s second man 
or the moon is lunar module pilot Aldrin, also 
an aviation and space pioneer whose life 
symbolizes man’s craving for spaceflight no 
less than Armstrong’s. 


Aldrin earned a doctor of science degree in- 


astronautics from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, one of the world’s most prestigious 
institutions in its field. Early in 1963, he 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on orbital mec- 
harics, a subject that will be much on his mind 
as the Apollo-11 spacecraft maneuvers first in 
earth orbit and later in moon orbits. 

He ended that dissertation by dedicating 
it to the astronauts and added, “Oh, that I 
werz one of them,” 

After becoming one of them later -that year 
( in October 1963 ), he was soon ‘selected as 
co-p:iot for the Gemini-12 in November 1966. 
Dur:ng -that four-day, 59-orbit flight ( with 
James A. Lovell, Jr., as commander ), he spent 
208 minutes standing on his seat in the space 
capsule, his head and upper body protruding 
into space through the craft’s open hatch, while 
he took pictures of the earth below. 

Later, on that same flight, he left the craft 
and, ‘walked’? through space for 129 minutes, 
connected to the craft only by a line. His time 
outside the craft remains the record for space- 
walks. 

Alcrin’s earlier aircraft pilot experience inclu- 
des 66 combat missions during the war in Korea 
and he was a flight commander with the U.S. 
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36th Tactical Fighter Wing at Bitburg, Germany. 
A native of Montclair, New Jersey, he was gra- 
duated from high (secondary) school there, and 
then earned a bachelor of science degree from _ 
the U.S. Military Academy, graduating third! in 
a class of 475. He and his wife have two sons, 
13 and 11 and a daughter, .12. 

For the man in the middle-seat in the 
Apollo-11 spacecraft, Michael Collins, the 
journey may entail a somewhat lesser risk, and 
possibly, also slightly lesser fame. 

He will pilot the combined Apollo-11 . 
Command and Service Modules in orbit about 
70 miles (112 kilometers ) above the moon, 
while .Armstrong and Aldrin descend to the 
lunar surface in the Lunar Module. 


Yet, much of the mission’s success will rest 
with Collins, Should the two moon landers 
have difficulty catching up with the mother- 
craft after their return from moon exploration, 
Collins would have to maneuver his craft to 
assist the Lunar Module. 


As pilot on the three-day 44-orbit Gemini- 
10 flight in July 1966, Collins ( and command 
pilot John Young ) set an altitude record at 
that time of 475 miles (760 kilometers ), and, . 
after “‘docking’’ (uniting) in orbit with a 
unmanned target vehicle used that -vehicle’s 
propellant to alter their orbital path, a still 
unique space feat. | | 


On that same flight, Collins walked in space 
outside the orbiting craft for 39 minutes and 
stood on the space capsule’s seat, facing through 
the open hatch, for another 49 minutes. 


A native of Rome, Italy, the son of a U. S. 
Army father, Collins was graduated from 
schools in Washington, D.C., and the U.S. 
Military Academy. He later served as an 
experimental flight test ‘officer for the U.S. Air 
Force. He and this wife have two daughters, 
10 and 7, and a son, 6. ; 


( This account was written before the actual Moon expedition. )—ED. M. R. 
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Fruit Eating In Europe 


In any balanced diet, fruits play an impor- 
tant part. In all countries which have a fairly 
high standard of living and a substantial 
national income there is a growing demand 
for fruit much of which is satisfied by 
imports from Asia, Africa and America. 
Thus we find in the International Trade Forum 
that. in 1967 seven European countries 
imported $ 630 millions worth of oranges, 
table grapes, lemons, grape fruits, melons, 
peaches, mandarins and clementines. Of 
these oranges were valued at $ 320.5 millions, 
table grapes $ 97.3 millions and lemons $ 58.3 
millions. Of the importing countries West 
Germany imported 199.2 millions worth of 
fruits, France 173.0 millions, United Kingdom 
135.75 millions, Netherlands 45.55 millions 
and Sweden 38.3 millions. The per capita 
consumption was highest in France, being 
32.9 Kg per annum, West Germany consum- 
ed 32.0 Kg per capita par annum. The 
figures for Netherlands, Sweden and the U.K. 
were 22.9 kg., 19.3 kg and 12.1 kg. 

West Germany imported (1967) 60700 
Tons of grape fruit, France 410200 Tons and 
the U. K. 73000 Tons. The West Germans 
imported 139600 Tons of lemons, France 
92000 and the U. K. 33900 Tons in 1967. The 
other figures which are important are as 


follows 
Year 1966-67 


in (1000 Tons) 


Orange Table Peaches Melons 

Grapes 
West Germany 822.0 258.3 194.0 11.6 
France 780.0 T3 20.8 12.1 
The U. K. 432.0 65.0 24.0 40.0 
Netherlands 225.4 14.4 6.5 0.8 
Sweden 1090 23.0 6.7 1.5 
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Affairs 


When we study fruit eating in India we 
find that India produces very little fru:t 
which can be exported. That is oranges. 
lemon, grape fruit, melon or table grapes. 
The total of these fruits will be about 3 
million tons. There are certain fruits lik: 
the Jack fruit, the Pomelo, the Tal, the Jer, 
the small banana, he Coconut as well as 
Sugar cane which “s chewed by people Zor 
its delicious juice ; which are grown in fair! - 
large quantities and are a source of vitamins 
and calories for the Indian masses. But 
there is plenty of scope for fruit growing in 
India and the Himalayan region shold 
provide the required land for growing appl.:s, 
pears, peaches, oranges, lemons, grapes and 
other fruits. The melons grown in Ini: 
can be improved greatly and mangoes aso 
require greater attention. 


Justice and Fair Play in Taxation 


The question of justice and fair par 
always remains a top consideration in dec:.!- 
ing methods and ranges of taxation in all 
countries. Some countries, like India, in 
their eagerness to raise funds which tłev 
badly need, ignore such considerations. Ir. 
most countries, for instance, there ere 
universal free medical treatment, free edu:a- 
tion, old age pension, financial assistance to 
widows,orphans, the physically handicappec 
and other persons who deserve social protec- 
tionand aid. In India we have no suck 
social security arrangements but wedo rot 
even grant tax relief that is customary in tae 
lands where social security measures are in 
operation in a substantial manner- For 
instance, in India, a person may have many 
dependants who have no status in the 


income tax collectors’ calculation. One may 
have many more children than the number 


for which the tax collector gives a mild relief.’ 


Onze may also have, as dependants, old 
parents, widowed sisters or daughters and 
dependant nephews, nieces or grand children. 
But India does not consider that a person 
should be entitled- to tax relief on 
account. 
but nobody talks about such matters. 

~hen India begins taxation from a very 
low minimum. A man with an income of 
Rs. 400/- per month with his wife, five chil- 


such 


dren and widowed- mother has to pay income. 


tax in India. The mother gets no widow’s 
or old age pension. The children have to 
be educated at gréat cost and their medical 
bill may come to about Rs 50/- per month. 
There are not enough ‘socially arranged 
dwelling houses at low rent to go round 
and the Rs. 400/- p. m. income group may 
have to pay 20 to 25 per cent of their earn- 
ings as house rent. Asa matter of fact per- 
sons with more than three dependants should 
not be taxed until their incomes exceed 
Rs. 10,C00/+ per annum. 


An old manof seventy in any civilised 
country will be exempt from taxation or will 
receive old age pension; butin India such 
a person will not only be taxed, but will be 
given no relief or very little for his depend- 
ants who may be widows, orphans or rela- 
tions of the second degree; but dependants 
par excellence never the less. The old people 
© may have house property or money in deposit 
in Sanks built or saved out of their incomes 
_ on which they have paid income tax at the 
_ time of earning the money. But now if the 
_ totsl value of the savings exceed a lac `of 
rupees they will have to pay every year a 
- certain tax amount on such savings. Even 
if the taxis 1 per cent of the value of the 


savings a person retiring at age 55 will pay’ 


- 30 verccnt of it as tax by the time he is 85 


This is iniquitous in the extreme,, 
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years old. There may be no income from 
these savings if the unfortunate man puts 
his savings in a dwelling house. He will 
first pay upto 25% of its alleged annual value 
to the municipality and then pay a substantial 
amount every year to the Government as 
property tax. 

There is no distinction, in India, between 
property inherited from an ancestor (on 
which one pays a heavy estate duty at the 
time of obtaining succession certificates) and 
property created through personal savings. 
A man who saves a lac of rupees can get very 
little income out of it. At present Govern- 
ment of India rates one may get a monthly 
income of Rs 450/- out of which he will pay 
some income tax and also property tax. A 
man perhaps has to earn Rs. 1000/- per 
month in order to get Rs. 1 lac after 30 years 
working life through his savings and provi- 
dent fund. After retirement he will be a 
highly farcical man of property with an 
income of Rs, 400/- odd per month ! 

It is a pity our legislators donot see how 
iniquitous their system of taxation has 
become. . Actually their pensioners too are 
slowly becoming destitutes anda charge on 
their relations. For they get their pensions 
on old scales of pay while the rupees they are 
now getting in pensions have become worth 
only two annas on the basis of their purchas- 
ing power compared to what it was in pre- 
independence days. ` 


Political Contradictions In W.- Bengal 


K. V. Surjeet Singh writing in Avenues gives 
an analysis of the clash of political parties 
in West Bengal which will be found infor- 
mative : 

A major factor which has contributed to 
the present state of affairs in West Bengal is 
the position of dominance enjoyed by the 
Communist Party ( Marxist), which has an 
apparently Pro-Peking stance. All the key 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


positions in the Government are held by the 
members of the C.P.M. While this fact gives 
wide powers to the party, it has on the other 
hand, created a dilemma for the party, by 
giving certain impossible responsibilities to it. 
Having occupied the important portifolios of 
Home (which includes the Police Depart- 
ment ) and Labour, the C,P.M. finds itself 
in the anomalous position of dealing with 
the law-breakers, trouble-maker and violent 
unionists, whom it had so far attempted 
_ to incite. l 


The instances of ‘gherao’ since the forma- 
tion of the U.F. Government after the mid- 
term poll have been fewer, it has been re- 
corded, than the number of ‘gheraos’ in the 
first U.F. rule following the General Elec- 
tions in 1967. Mr. Jyoti Basu has expressed 
the Government’s intention to co-operate with 
the industrialists and businessmen in the 
- progress of industry. Yet the climate of fear 
and suspicion persists in economic and finan- 
cial circles. Asa matter of fact, intimidation 
by the labourers and the working class is 
assuming more and more alarming propor- 
tions. Though Chief Minister Ajoy 
Mukherjee has held the ‘gherao’ illegal, 
Deputy Chief Minister Jyoti Basu is not so 
unequivocal. Coercion, indiscipline and 
other labour troubles are adversely affecting 
the productivity of industry. The shortfall 
in production in March and April, as comp- 
pared to the production in the corresponding 
period last year, has been of the order. of 
nearly 15 per cent. A crisis of confidence has 
enveloped thé whole fabric of industry. The 
man-days lost on account of industrial dis- 
putes run into millions. In the ‘gherao” 
incidents, the policc have, more often than. 
not been conspicuous by their inclination to 
remain aloof spectators. Ironically, the 
climax occurred when Mr. Sushil Dhara the 
Minister for Industries in the U.F. Govern- 
ment, was recently ‘gheraoed’ by the Naxalite- 
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dominated workers of the State Electricity 
Board. All this has, naturally enough, scared 
away many a willing investor in the State. 
Businessmen are tryingto play safe on acccunt 
of the unpredictability of the U.F. Govern- 
ment’s economic policies. And nobody can 
blame them for their prudence. 


Thanks to the State Government’s ambi- 
guous attitude to the exercise of intimidat:on 
resorted to by the working class to have 
their demands accepted, the whole fabric of 
economy inthe State is upset. Unempl>y- 
ment is steadily rising, It is now estimated 
to be in the vicinity of 17 lakhs. 


Prime facie, the C.P,M. appears to be the 
controlling element in the State Government. 
At the same time, it would be erroneous to 
assume that other constituents of the U.F. 
Government are willing to play second fiddle 
to the C.P.M. without any reservation. In 
fact, the U.F. Government -is a confl.ct- 
ridden Government. There is an ever increas- 
ing strife among the various constituents 
of the U.F. Government. The C.P.M. is 
endeavouring to exterminate the less impor- 
tant partners in the Government by widening 
its sphere of appeal and influence. Such 
attempts have. resulted in ugly riots in 
Alipurduar and Asansol-in West Bengal. 
In Kerala, two C.P.I. Minister in the State 
Government have threatened to resign in 
protest against the highhandedness of zhe 
C.P.M, Even in the C.P.M. itself, the mode- 


‘rate and the extremist members are taking 


up Cudgels-against each other. There is lso 
a Clash beneath the surface between the 
organizational and legislative wings of zhe 
C.PiM. Mr- Promode Das Gupta, who is zhe 
C.P.M. Party Secretary and is considered to 
be the chief of the ideological group, does 
not see eye toeye with Mr. Jyoti Basu 
regarding implementation of the Party’s 
programme. 
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All these contradictions and tensions have 
led to self contradictory statements by the 
United Front leadership. Mr. Ajoy Muk- 
herjee and Mr. Jyoti Basu have. been trying 
to belittle the threat posed by the Naxalites 
to the security and unity of the nation. 
The Naxalites, who in the main, are the 
extremists among the C.P.M. members have 
united themselves in the newly-formed Com- 
murist Party, ceremoniously named as the 
Communist Party ( Marxist-Leninist ) under 
the leadership of Mr. Kanu Sanyal. The 
new party has ptoclaimed Mao’s preaching 
for violent revolution. Still neither 
Mr. Mukherjee nor Mr. Jyoti Basu is inclined 
to view the Naxalites’ threatas a law and order 
problem. The other day Mr. Mukherjee took 
exception to the proposal of the Centre arming 
itself with more powers under the unlawful 
Activities (Prevention) Acton the plea that the 
Naxalites should be countered politically and 
not with force. This is a fallacious argument. 
“In fact, all the Communists have one common 
aim—to dislodge the Central Government by 
arousing the peasants and the workers for 
an armed revolution. The U.F. Govern- 
ment’s decision to release the Naxalites from 
the State prisons on coming to power was a 
prelide to the coming events. 


The Police force in the State js virtually 
immobilised. What happened at the Rabindra 
Sarobar Stadium in Calcutta on April 6 does 
not need any detailed elaboration. The 


Benzal Bandh sponsored by the ruling party 


itself on April 10 was a mockery of the 
administration by those who run the adminis- 
tration. Asa matter of fact, chaos and 
contusion appear to be the order of the 
day in the State. While the Naxalites’ pledge, 
taken atthe time of the observance of the 
Naxalite Day on May 24 in Calcutta to work 
for >rotecting China from the joint, designs 
of Russia and America is an attempt in 
absurdity, their bold and fearless call 
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for armed fightand setting up of students 
co-ordination committees to achieve their 
purpose is a serious development. And yet 
the more volatile of the U.F. leaders continue 
to reiterate their formulae of all round prog- 
ress in the State as envisaged in the U.F. 
Government’s 32-point programme. 


Meanwhile the three day summit talks , 


between the C.P.I. and the C.P.M. have 
concluded in Calcutta recently.. At the end of 
the talks the two parties used the hackneyed 
phrase of the usual statements issued at the 
end of such talks, namely, their agreement to 
work for better relations between the two 
parties to strengthen the U.F. Governments 
in Kerala and W. Bengal. But the ideological 
differences were kept beyond the purview of 
these talks. This fact coupled with the cont- 
inued bickerings between the members of 
these two wings of Communists in India 
gives the net result of the talks as follows: 
petty squabbles will continue at the expense 
of the common man. 


The Leftists and good Government 


When the Congress mismanaged the 
government of the country the public 
thought the opposition would perhaps, give 
them better administration. In West Bengal 
the people swelled to the support of the 
opposition and voted largely for those who 
were not Congress nominees. The defeat of 
important Congressmen in the West Bengal 
elections was a matter of great rejoicing to 
the public and everybody thought the Left 
wingers would render a good account of 
themselves and prove their ability and 
honesty of purpose by putting new life in 
the government of West Bengal and by effect- 
ing reforms in those spheres where corrup- 
tion, favouritism and political influence had 
been making a farce of justice, fair play and 
impartiality. But several factors prevented 


them from concentrating upon the work in 
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hand, of which the most dangerously obstruc- 
tive was power hunting by the party 
leaders. From the very inception of the 
united Front Government in West Bengal the 
numerous political parties which constituted 
the Front began to bargain for portfolios. 
The CPI(M) wanted Home, Finance and 
some other portfolios which would enable 
them to foster and spread their cult in W. 
Bengal. The CPI and the Bangla Congress 
wanted key posts too, as did the Forward 
Block and other parties. Eventually the 
Bangla Congress obtained the’ Chief Minis- 
tership and Finance by handing over Home 
(with Police) to the CPI(M). Since then the 
Bangla Congress has made little use of its 
leadership of the government but the CPI(M 
made its power felt in a truly objectionable 
manner without any particular reference to 
ideological peculiarities. As a matter of 
fact the ideologies accepted by the various 


parties are not expressed in any actions of 


the party members. The communists do 
not practise any type of communism, the 
Forward Block members do not try to emu- 
late Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the Bangla 
Congress members do not advocate any 
thing that will glorify Bengal or help to 
realise the ideals preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi. We only find the strong arm boys 
of the various parties attacking each other 


with bombs or fire arms; breaking up each 
other meetings or Trade Unions and in- 
dulging in abuse and recrimination in a 
manner which make people doubt whether 
Bengal ever had any culture or civilisation. 
All hopes of good government, maintenance 
of law and order and material progress are 
now dissipated for good and people are 
fearing a sudden break in the ranks of 
the U. F. and the liquidation of heir 
government. Misfortune never comes alone 
and West Bengal is faced by economic 
insecurity, natural calamities and pol:tical 
upheavals, All this began with the Conzress 
mishandling of the affairs of the State, the 


shameless exploitation of the people 
of Bengal by foreigners and people 
from other parts of India which 


was condoned by the Congress leaders of 
Bengal; and the cultural social and poli- 
tical floundering by the people of the 
State out of a sense of sheer frustration 
created by the general atmosphere of 


helplessness. 
The U. F. Government have been wast- 


ing their energies in power hunting and 
have done next to nothing for the benefit 
of the people. The situation is dangerous. 
We do not know what can stabilise the 
situation with many mutually antagonistic 
forces working for each others destruction. 


THE AJOY IN SPATE 


KUMUDRANJAN MALLIK 


You know our mighty Ajoy ; his ways wilful ; 
The more he loves passionately, 

The more doth he vent his ire jealous. 

Year after year inflicts he 

A terrible loss on me, — 

Yet I love to relish oh, his caresses wild ! 

All the year round a bulwark I build, - 

And as it stops our gaze, 

Our gaze into each other's eyes, 

Flares he up with wounded pride, 

Soon as he descries it. 

And then in boisterous violence roused by indulgence, 
Brings he havoc all around. 

With his ochre red . 

My raiments he tints ; 

His water swell | 

If he catches a glimpse of me ; = 

His balmy breath on my bosom I feel, 

No longer can he stay away from me. 

The Flood sweeps on ; the paddy vanishes ; . 


. The whole countryside it inundates 


Plunging the roads and markets on his way ; 

-` A hue and cry they raise—dead souls ! 

Up the avenue ahead, draped in carpet red, 
Mark not the majestic march of the King. 

I see the grandeur ; the proud Victor’s revelry. 
The bustle ; The pageantry 

As of the Horse-Sacrifice ! 

Let them hunt for their posssessions petty, 
Forsaking all joys of life ; 

I do thoroughly enjoy it! __ 


w 


“~ 
ets 


_( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya } 


THE PAURANIC ACCOUTS FOR THE ORIGIN SARASVATI 
MOHD. ISRAIL KHAN 


There are numerous accounts in the diffe- 
rent Puranas for the origin of Sarasvati. Some 
of them tally with others while‘some are of 
distinctive nature from others. The important 
and striking views according to some Puranas 
are put forth in the following. 


l. THE BRAHMAVAIVARTA-PURANA : 


This Purana contains different accounts at 
different places. The Brahma-Khanda Idhyaya 
3, of this Purana maintains a detailed account 
for the origin of the Pauranic triad of goddess- 
es—Sarasvati, Mahalaksmi and Durga. Here it 
holds that Sarasvati was born from the mouth 
of Paramatman : “avirbabhuva 
tah paramatmanch eka deyi...Sarasvati.”’} 

At another place, the same Purana holds 
Sarasvati to have been produced from the 
mouth of Sri Krsna inthe form of his Sakti: 
‘‘Avirvbhuta yada devi vakratah krsnayositah.’’? 

Still at another place, the Brahmavaivarta- 
Purana virtually following the Sankhya theory 
of creation, puts forth another account for 
the origin of Sarasvati.. It maintains that 
there is Atman whose Sakti is called Mulaprakrti. 
But how things evolved from this Mulaprakrti, 
is to be seen. It has been maintained in this 
Purana that at the primeval, the Atman remain- 
ed stationed ; but when later on, he hada 
desire of creation, he took two forms—female 
and male. This female form is called Prakrti. 
This Prak:ti also according to the wishes of 
Sri Krsna became of fivefold form under the 
names of Durga, Radha, Laksmi, Sarasvati and 
Savitri. Thus Sarasvati here has been reckon- 
ed to be one of the five Prakrtis that are the 
ultimate cause of this universe.® 

Sri Krsna though severally taken as indepen- 
dently, has also been identified with ‘Paramat- 
man or Brahman,? and if it is so, it is as equas 
lly. proper to hold her the daughter of Sri 
Krsna or Visnu as it is to accept her as the 
daughter of Brahma. 


tatpascanmukha- 


2. THE MATSYA AND 
PADMA PURANAS : 


According to the Matsya-Purana, Sarasy ati 
has severally been referred to as produced by 
Brahma, the great creater who is thought to 
have created all the Vedas and Sastras from iis 
mouth.5 After that he created his ten manasa- 
sons—Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulana, 
Kratu, Pracetas, Vasistha, Bhrgu and Narada.: By 
this creation of his own, Brahma was rot 
satisfied and he, therefore, began to pan 
which could carry on the burden of creation. 
For this reason, he began to invoke Gayatri : 
and after sometimes, Gayatri appeared before 
him from the half portion of his body asa 
beautiful girl. This Gayatri is also know under 
various names as Satarupa, Savitri, Sarasvati 


and Brahmani,? 
At another place, Savitri is said to have 


been produced as a beautiful woman from -he 
body of Brahma by the virtue of his Tapasya.’ 
The distinction between this and the 'above 
statement of this Purana is that at first Sav tri 
is said to have been produced from the kalf 
portion of body ; while in the last, she aas 
been maintained to have been produced from 
his whole body by dint of tapasya. 

_ Elsewhere, Sarasvati along with four otaer 
maids, is said to have been created by Brahma? 
The similar notion occurs in the Padma-Purina 
also: “laksmi sarasvati sandhya visasa ca mata 
subha deyi sarasvati caiva brahmani nirmita ` 
pura.” 10 But in these two, no specific reference 
to their origin is made. They all seem to huve 
been originated from the body of Brakma 
through his tapasya similarly as Savitri refer-ed 
to above. 


3. THE VAYU-PURANA 


According to this Purana, it is maintained 
that Brahma at first created his manasa-putras 
who equalled themselves to their fatner 
Brahma, They all were possessed of knowlecge 
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and hence indifferent to the world: ‘“‘agata- 
jnana vitaraga vimatsarah.” They could not 
enjoj any pleasure in the worldly lures. 
The-efore, Brahma ( Hiranyagarbho Bhagavan- 
parcrmesthi ) began to muse over. During the 
process of his thinking, perhaps, not finding 
out .he proper solution, Brahma became angry. 
Consequently from his anger a Puruse, having 
sun-iike splendour took his birth. Half of his 
body was male and half female. Brahma 
asked this Purusa to separate his male and 
female parts into twain ; and he did accord- 
ingly. Brahma, again, asked the male form 
of tkis Purusa to divide him. He did so while 
divic_ng him into eleven Rudras. Unlike the 
male form, the female form was of peculiar 
type. Her right part was white and left black. 
Brahria again asked this female form to divide 
her black and white parts which she did. 
This white part is taken to be the various 
maniestations of hers, say Svaha,Svadha Laksmi, 
Makevidya, Medha, Sarasvati and Gauri. Thus 
being one of these, Sarasvati represents Gauri 
the white coloured goddess produced from th 
whit= part of the female form. 

according to another account available 
in tzis Purana, Sarasvati is said to have been 
procuced from Brahma as Visvarupe. ‘This 
Purcua maintains that Brahma had no offspr- 
ings. He, therefore, meditated and in course 
of his meditation, Sarasvati was born loudly 
roariag to him as Visvarupa: ‘“brahmanah 
putrakamasyadhyayatah paramesthinah pradur- 
bhuta mahanada visvarupa Sarasvati’.t? Here 
she ts supposed to be the , mind-born daughter 
of B-ahmea and at the same time, is also taken 
to be Prakrti. 


+. THE BRAHMANDA-PURANA. 


f.ccording to this Purana, there is a conju- 
gal procreation in male and female forms. The 
origa of this procreation is Mahalaksmi. For 
this purpose, Mahalaksmi at first produced 
three eggs. Brahma was produced from one 
of trem along with Sri; Sarasvati from the 
secord along with Siva and Visnu from the 
thirc along with Ambika. Ina nutshell, it 
seems that according to this theory the three 
eggs originally symbolise the stage of Hiranya- 
garbna Prajapati. This Hiranyagarbha Prajapati 
also seems to have been born from the 
Supreme Power, Paramatman along with the 
comrined notion of the latter’s female power 
called Mahalaksmi. This Mahalaksmi, it seems, 
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stands for the Supreme Goddess. As the 
triad of gods—Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa is 
produced from Paramatman,“ similarly the 
triad of the Puranic Goddesses—Laksmi, 
Sarasvati and Ambika ( Durga ) is born from the 
Supreme female power called Mahalaksmi}®, 

In this regard, a very striking reference is 
made to the origin of Sarasvati under various 
names, all synonyms for her. It is held that 
there is a Devi who assumes different forms 
at the time of creation. The same goddess is. 
said to have divided herself into two parts, 
male and female by the command of Maha- 
laksmi. As the male portion bears the various 
names, the female portion is known as Vidya, 
Bhasa, Svara, Aksara and Kamadhenu which are 
all denotative of ‘Sarasvati. Similarly the 
Sattva form produced from the goddess 
Mahalaksmi is also called variously as Maha- 
vidya, Mahavina, Bharati, Vak, Sarasvati, 
Arya, Brahmi, Kamadhenu and Vedagarbha. 
Like the previous ones, these names are also 
synonyms for the various forms of Sarasvati,16 

These are some of the points regarding 
the origin of Sarasvati which the B8rahmavai- 
cvarta, Matsya, Padma, Vayu and Brahmanda 


` Puranas offer to us. 


Brahmavaivarta-Purana 1. 3. 54-57. 
Ibid., II. 4,12. 
Ibid., II. 1.1. £. 
Cf. ibid., II. 1. 20. 48 . 
Matsya Purana. 3.2.4. 
ibid., 3.5.8. 
lbid., 3.30-32. 
Ibid. 171. 20-21. 
Ibid., 171. 32-33. 
Padma-Purana. V. 37. 79-80 
ll. Vayu-Purana. 9. 75. ff 
Ibid., 23. 34. ff. 
13. Brahmanda-Purana IV. 405. ff 
Cf. Acarya Badrinatha Sukla, Markan- 
deya-Purana, Eka Adhyayana ( Varanasi, 
1961 ), pp. 94-95. 
15. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara- 
Purana, ‘Third khanda, Vol. II. ( Baroda, 
1961), p. 133; Cf. also Manmath Nath, 
Prose English. Translation of Visnu Purana 
based on Professor B. H. Wilson’s Translations 
( Calcutia, 1896 ), Section. V. P. I. 
16. Cf. T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of 
Hindu iconography, Vol. I, Part II 
(The Lord Printing House, Mount Road 
Madras,— ) pp. 335-336. . 
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IN SACRED MEMORY 
SITA DEVI 
(6) 


The meeting ended after several people 
went near the poet, to touch his feet and 
offer him gifts. All of us walked back again 
to the station. Refreshments were arranged 
for us but none felt like taking any. How- 
ever, the school boys carried the food to the 
station and left the packets in our. compart- 
ments. As far as I remember, ample-justice 
was done to the packets. Rabindranath 
came to Calcutta, in the 
train. 


also 
same special 

Wheu the train stopped at Burdwan, some 
railway officials came up to complain that 
there were at leasta hundred and fifty more 
people in the train, for its return journey to 
Calcutta. Such instant proof of our general 
honesty made us realise the causes of the 
poct’s displeasure. Some decided to ask 
these hundred and fifty extra people to get 
off the train. But Sachindra Prasad Basu, 
in whose name the train had been reserved, 
was too polite a person to allow that, We 
wondered whether he finally had to pay for 
all those tickets. Wereached Calcutta quite 
late in the night. l 

There was a lot of talk in Calcutia about 
this unhappy trip to Santiniketan, For days 
the air breathed poison from the vicious 
attacks in news-papers. All that venom has 
now floated away down the stream of time. 
Some devoted and sincere admirers of the 
poet were hurt, because they felt that the 
poct had ignored the love of so many and 
noticed only the malice ofthe few. 


9 


A gentleman we knew, returned wich 
such a deep sense of shock that he could not 


touch food for two days. 
Suddenly, in the afternoon of Novemb:r 


25, the poet came to sse us. Nepalbaba, 
who was with him, came upstairs to inforn 
Later the poet said, “I did not. lock 
after you, the day all of you visited us. I 
could not look at anyone—so many kert 
coming forward and bowing down before ma. 
It must have been quite inconvenient fcr 
you—going and coming like that”. 

When he heard about the sudden firs 
that broke out under our compartment, ha 
worriedly exclaimed, “How terrible!” M- 
mother mentioned a photograph my brothe- 
In it the poet sat 
surrounded by a crowd of Indian students. 
The poet asked, “May I see it for a moment. 
please?” I brought it to him. and afte: 
looking at it, he said, “It has come out well.’ 
I said, “But yours should have beeu better.’ 
He answered, “But what is wrong with itf 
I look quite solemn and serene, sitting there.” 
“You look old”, my mother said. 
Rabindranath laughed and said, “after all, I 
am old—don’t you think so?” After 
discussing some of the problems of Indian 
students in London, he rose to leave for 
The 
day he had come from the ashram, he had 
had to officiate as the priest at a relative’s 
wedding. 
time, 


us, 


had sent us from London. 


Sri Ramendrasundar Tribedi‘s house. 


As he could not reach there in 
the organisers had attemped to get 


"6 

another priest. Butthe bridegroom refused 
tc marry unless the poet himself officiated 
ir the ceremony. The poet explained to 
u.;“He was a boy from Barisal, you see.” 

“Rigid and firm, he sat and waited for me, 
until I reached, late at night, to perform my 
duties.” He 
travellers once again, saying, “I did not 
rotice anyone that day—my mind was some- 
vaere else. I was so tired?” He went 
downstairs to Charubabu’s office and we came 
kack. Undoubtedly, he had come that day 
im an anxious mood, wishing to alleviate the 
pain and hurt he had caused in the hearts of 
Eis genuine admirers. We heard later that 
he had expressed his regret to Charubabu. 
Zo prove the sincerity of the love of his 
Charuchandra had said, “He 
stood for a few seconds on the footpath, 
with Nepalbabu, that day. Immediately, 
“here were about a couple of hundred people 
around him just for a glimpse of him.” Some 
zeople habitually join crowds. That this does 
cot necessarily express a Jove for the person 
seen, was the bitter knowledge I gather- 
ed later, the day the poet passed away. Those 
who run after sensations, can never ingore a 
On the other hsnd, there 
are certainly many in Bengal who loved him 
more than life—and still do, Cheruchandra 
expressed his own feelings thus, “that even- 
ing I brought my lantern down to guide him 
down the lane. When I bowed to touch his 
feet, the poet placed his hand on my head, 
in blessing,- One of his fingers got slightly 
burnt by the lantern. Throughout the night 
I felt as if the burn was actually in my own 


soul.” 
My brother Ashoke was a small boy then. 


He was furious when ‘he heard that the poet 
‘did not think that his countrymen had auy 


mentioned the special train 


countrymen, 


ew experience. 
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love for him. He retorted angrily, “Oh— 
so they don’t love him ?- Ibrokea leg for 
nothing, at that Samaj meeting, trying to 
restrain his admirers.” Ashoke’s physical 
prowess had earned him a name in our 
neighbourhood and his services were much 
in demand whenever the poet attended the 
Samaj ceremonies. 

That year, most probably middle of 
December 1913, Sukumar Roy was married. 
Rabindranath was in Seelaidah then. There 
was a sudden burst of clapping hands just 
as the wedding ceremony was about to begin. 
Surprised, we turned to look towards the 
gate and saw the poet enter the hall. He 
had come all the way to attend the wedding, 
as he was very fond of Sukumarbabu. 

Rabindranath usually came to Calcutta 
during the Maghotsav. 


therefore, in January 1914. There was also 


We saw him again, 


an invitation for us, from Tagore House, that 
month. I do not now remember the occasion, 
but we met him there, at the party. There 
were numerous men and women there, that 
evening. The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj had 
asked him to give a talk during the festival. 
But 
organisers were planning to hold the meeting 
Fall. 


of having an utsav celebration away from 


fearing an uncontrollable crowd, the 


in the Towu Many did not approve 


the Samaj. Somehow, Rabindranath came 


to know of this, When he came to greet us 
at the party, he asked my mother, “Are they 
planning to have me talk at the Town Hall ?” 
Mother told him that the plans were not 
Rabindranath said, “The 
town-hall will be beyond my powers, really. 
I am no more as ‘vocal’ as I used to be,” 

But even till a couple of years before his 
death, he had retained his ‘vocal’ capacities. 


finalised as yet. 


Y. 


= But 
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The songs for the Jorasanko ceremony 
on the evening of Magh 11, were to be sung 
by the ashram boys. We rushed to hear 
one of the rehearsals. We sat in the open 
verandah, facing the room where they were 
singing. Dinendranath was conducting the 
rehearsals while the poet lent his voice 
occasionally, After some time he left the 
room, humming softly to himself. On the 
llth of Magh, the ladies’ enclosure was 
overcrowded and we remained standing 
almost throughout the ceremony. The boys 
sang beautifully. A few songs were sung by 
a group of girls led by Indira Devi and 
Nalini Devi: The school boys wore yellow 
‘Pagrees’ on their heads. Rabindranath and 
Kshitimohanbabu conducted the prayers. I 


still remember one song—“FPrano bhoriyay,. 


trisha horiyay, moray aro, aro aro dao pran M” 
This chorus was sung by both the girls and 
the boys. Srimati Sahana Gupta sang „a 
sclo—"Jodi prem dilay na pranay.” The 
concluding sermon was by Rabindranath. We 
waited for more than an hour after the 
ceremony, till the crowd thinned and we 
could go home. 


Oh the 15th of Magh, instead of giving 
a talk at the Samaj, Rabindranath conducted 
the evening prayers. This caused a heated 
argument between the ancients and moderns 
in the community. The moderns had their 
way this time. Rabindranath left the city 
soon after this and returned again in 
February. On the first of February, a small 
meeting was,called at the Rammohan Library, 
the swelled beyond the 
organisers’ plans, as news spread about the 
poet’s coming-although the newspapers carried 
no information. Jostling of crowds, stam- 
pedes and climbing through windows began, 


audience 


as usual. Pandit Sivanath Shastri presided 
over the meeting and Shri Jyotirindranath 
Tagore was also present. He was extra- 
ordinarily handsome, and had an unusually 
fair complexion for a Bengali. 

The started with a 


The poet had wanted a discussion more 


meeting SOD. 
but as no one wished 
to epeak in his presence the poet finally 
had to give a talk. At first, he sketched 
the history of his English GITANJALI. 
Then he started to explain the reasors 
for his Santiniketan speech of November 2€. 


than a lecture, 


Ido not know if anyone had jotted dowa 
of it 
published it later. I give below a bricf 
summary of his speech. 


a report or if any paper had 


A poet always desires the love of hs 
It would not be right to say th t 
the love of his countrymen is not want.d 
by him. Even if admiration is showered 


people. 


on him from other lands it is not enoug i. 
The poet’s heart yet remains unsatisfied. 
But as man can not starve for too long, 
he has to satisfy and allay his hunger by 
accepting the affections specifis 


group, or the honours offered by  foreig : 


of a 


lands. Rabindranath had received apprecis- 
tion from abroad, but he had considered 
these as an honour for his country, nct 
He did no, 


therefore, want his people to merely echo 


as his own personal gain. 


this foreign recognition. A man’s relation~ 
ship with his mother or brother is that 
of love, and not of mere honour. Bui 
love isa thing that can not be demanded 
or begged of anyone, you get it only if 
you are fortunate enough. He asked hiz 
people to forget his foreign fame, and 
consider it as a dream. or maya. If after 
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forgetting all 
something, be 
eagerness. He 
Tuat is why he could not accept, with 
pleasure, an ovation from his countrymen. 
He appealed to them not to misunderstand 
hin. He knew the problems that stood 
— between him and his people, that had brought 
insult and humiliation on him for years, 
tke reason for this was, that he never could 
stp sayipg things thet the public would 
nei enjoy hearing—~even though he had a 
genuine love for his people. What he con- 
sicered as truth just had to be spoken out. 
Ee could not remain silent about matters 
that transcended his love for the country. 
Fu had suffered for this, but a poet needs 
must walk this way. Even so, if he had 
ever given any pleasure to his people, he 
would gladly accept a prize for that, however 
small, Ifhis people cannot give him this 


this, they can offer him 
would that ir all 
had no desire for honour. 


take 


little prize. then what use is there of a Town | 


Eall reception for any suck honour ? A child 
can be distracted from one toy by another, 
bat an adult is not easily pleased with a sub- 
siitute. God and his human followers had 
l.moured him, by showering both praise and 
kame on him. He wished to express his 
sincere gratitude to both. 

After this the poet bowed, with his palms 
“cined, and then sat down. 

There was a tremendous clapping of bands 
23 usual, although he always detested this 
-orm of applause. But our audience have 
nsver bgen able to express themselves in any 
ocher form. 

Then came the songs. Srimati Suprova 
Soy sang a solo, after which a group of girls 
sang ,Shimar majbay ashim tumi bajao apon 
saur?” Finally the president, Sri Sivanath 
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Shastri, stood up and touched the poet’s 
head to blese him. In a moving speech he 
requested the gathering to greet the poet 
respectfully. All stood up to act accordingly. 
Ther Satyendranath Datta asked the poet to 
read portions from his English “Gitanjali”. 
Rabindranath tried to excuse himself by 
saying that ho had not brought the volume 
with him. Instantiy, the book was handed out 
began. The 
truly satisfied when after 


to him and the readings 
audience were 
the English version, healso read out a few 
of his Bengali poems. After the readings, 
we met the poet as he was leaving the hall. 
He gave us a manuscript for my father’s 
journal and soon left the place. 

In April 1914, “Achalayatan” was staged 
at Santiniketan, just before the summer 
We visitted Santiniketan again 
and put up at Santiniketan-Bhavan this time. 
The upstairs rooms were lying vacant, as tue 
poet was then living in the tiny two-storied 
house named ‘Dehali”. 


vacation. 


We were a large 
group of visitors this time. 


Rabindranath played the role of acharya 
Adinpunya, Santoshbabu was Upacharya, 
Dinendranath wae Panchak and Jagadananda 
Roy took the part of Mahapanchak. Kshiti- 
mohan babu played Dada Thakur’s role. 
There was a scene in the play where Adin- 
punya bends down to touch Dada Thakur’s 
feet. This startled many of us, as we could 
not think of the world revered poet touch- 
ing any one’s feet, Another scene I remem- 
ber vividly is the one where the late Pearsons 
Sahib, dressed ae Shonepangshu, danced - 
He .had learnt to 
speak Bengali then, although his pronoun- 


Bat that 


with such gay abandon. 


ciation was not quite flawless. 
did not inhibit his enthusiasm, 
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The ethereal beauty of Rabindranath—-as 
Acharya Adinpunya~is still vivid in my 
memory. His dress was unusual too. A 
white silk shawl was wound straight across 
his chest and tied in a knot at the back. 
My youngest brother Mulu became enamour- 
ed of this mode and began wearing his shawl 
that way too. 

Then came the age of “Sabuj Patra”. 
Every time something new was written he 
would come to Calcutta for a reading. Thia 
gave us a chance to listen fo “Halder Gosthi”, 


“Haimanti”. and some poems from 
“Balaka”. 
“Falguni was written in early 1915. 


Soon after, it was staged in Santiniketan 
‘during Easter. When we had first started 
visiting the Ashram, we noticed a dearth of 
women visitors, Gradually they began to 
increase aud during the staging of “Falguni’, 
there were so many ladies, young women 
and small girls among the visitors, that there 
was hardly enough room for all of them. As 
it was summer, all the open terraces and 
verandahs were utilised as sleeping space. 
There were plenty of men among the guests 
also. The arrival of so many outsiders had 
embarrassed the poet, quite a bit. But he 
did manage to sing a few songs for us. ' 

Those were moon-lit nights. The open 
spaces were flooded with the rays of the full 
moon. One night an English play was per- 
formed out iu the open air. It was written 
by A. E. the Irish poet. Most probably it 
was called “The King.” Most of the per- 
formers of that night are row no more, I 
remember Andrews Sahib, Pearson Sahib, 
Santoshbabu and Kalimohanbabu among 
them. The king’s role was taken by a young 


Sindhi boy, whose name, Iithink, waa 
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Girdharila! Kripalani, 
and musical 


The boy had a sweet 
A half-dug-out and 
abandoned water-tank, almost beside the 
mandir, was the venue of the play. The 
Irish songs were hard to follow, but the per- 
formance under the bright moon-light, seer ed 
like a dream. 


voice. 


The 
stage was covered with leaves and flowers, 


“Falguni” was a greaf success. 
and there were two swings swaying gently 
from the two corners. Two little boys 
started singing “Ogo dokhin-haoa o potbik 
they 
There were some other boys also 
standing around them and singing. Ove of 
the two small boys was a nephew of Sartosh- 
babu, named Buni—the other’s name was 
The Natya Ghar echoed with 
those childish voices, as a forest echoes the 
chirping of birds. ihe 
blind Baul were 
Dinendranath, Santoshbabu, 
Chakravarti, Asitkumar Haldar and some 
others. JI still remember Jagadnandabeba as 


kaoa,” while rocked gaily on the 


swings. 


Samaresh. 


Rabindranath was 
and “the wanderers” 
Ajit zt mar 


“Dada”, chanting the chaupadi couplets. 

The two songs by the blind Baul still 
ving in my ear—“Dhirey bandhu go, dhirey, 
dhirey”, and “Chokheraloi dekhechilem 
chokher bahirey.” 

Even amidst suck an over wlelming 
crowd, the poet never forgot to enquire about 
us, twice a day, and also found time -c sing 
for us and read some poems. 

In September 1915, Rabindranat: gave 
atalk at the death of Raja 
Rammohan Roy. This meeting was beld 
again at the old City College building. The 
same upstairs hall, the jostling crowd, the 
frayed nerves, were re-enacted. 


In January 1916, as 


anniversary 


during former 
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Magnoteay celebrations, the poet conducted 
a preyer-meeting. Soon after, “Falguni” 
was staged once more, in the Jorasanko 
prayer hall. This was a charity performance, 
for famine-stricken Bankura district. There 
were some disagreements over this stage- 
performance inside the Jorasanko house, but 
these soon quietened down, 

The poet had added a tiny playlet called 
“Bairagya-sadhan”, before “Falguni” during 
the Calcutta show, and both of them were 
performed. 

The court scene in this “Bairagya Sadhan” 
was exquisite. Ii 
Kalidas, come alive. I had known of course, 
that tae two brothers, Gaganendranath and 
Abanindranath were famed painters. But I 
bad no idea that they were both such skilled 
actors. Those who had seen Abanindranath 
as Shruti Bhushan, can never forget his 
formance. We were surprised to 
Charuchandra and Sureshchandra on 
stage, as ‘“sentries’. We were not told 
they would also be taking part in 
play. 

The spectators were completely bemused 
when Xabindravath, in the role of the court- 
poet, entered the stage. It seemed as if some 
potent magic had wiped thirty years from his 
age. He looked even younger than when I 
had first seen him in Allahabad. His usual 
dress was the ochre robe, or ordinary, white, 
Benga:i clothes. That night we had a hard 
time trying to search out our familiar poet 
from the resplendent figure of the court-poet, 
in his rich and We 


was like a scene from 


per- 
see 
the 
that 
the 


colourful costume. 
remained ecstatic throughout. 
“Bairagya Sadhan” had dazzled our eyes 
and thrilled our ears also. But “Falguni”s 
performance Was not as exciting this time. 


Í 
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The boys’ singing was much less lively, even 
the swings swayed less vigorously, the 
was the blind Baul, even tbis time. 


poet 


After some days, we began hearing 
Rabindranath’s plans of 
Several opinions about his 
date of departure, his itinerary, his probable 
companions, were as usual, bandied about. 
Most probaly, on the Ist of May, 1916, 
the poet {sailed for Japan. He came to 
Caleutta during the last week of April to 
get ready for the long journey. A music 
session was held for him, on the 27th or 28th 
of April, at Dr. Dwijendranath Maitra’s 
house. We were present there to hear his 
and listen to 


about 
visiting Japan. 


rumours 


songs some poems frem 


“Balaka”. 


The next day we visited Jorasanko and 
found some people busy with cameras. The 
ladies were busy dressing themselves and 
tidying up the children. Rathindranath was 
fixing his camera while Rabindranath was 
sitting for a portrait by a student. He got 
up_again to sit with others for a group-photo. 
Those who stood around him were his grand- 
sons, grand daughters and some grand- 
The baby-daughbter of 
Sudhindranath Tagore, sat on his lap. In 
another one, he had his son, daughters and 
daughter-in-law with him. Whea all this 
was over, some one said that sri Brajendra 
nath Seal had come to visit the poet. He 
got up, gently lifting the little girl from his 
Jap, and turning towards us he said, “Could 
you please wait for me a bit, while I talk to 
Brajendra babu ?” 


daughiers-in-law. 


We sat to wait, while he went downstafrs. 
After a while he called for us and we gathe- 
aed around him. He asked us again to go 
to Japan with his group. We bid him fare- 
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well and left after afew minutes. 
not see him again before his voyage’ 
The poet came home again in March 


1917, after touring Japan and America. His 
letters gave us all the news. He had sent 
home most of the lovely gifts he received in 


Japan. We used to look at them whenever 
we visited Jorasanko. 


Word had got around of his arrival, long 
before his actual return. People rushed 
about, trying to get authentic informatlon. 
Finally he did arrive on March 13. 
many had know about this date, Outram 
ghat was not toocrowded. Mostof those 
present were his near relatives ; only those of 


his devoted admirers who had been informed 
correctly, had managed to come in time. 
We waited at the double storied tearoom, 


at the ghat. After along wait, we spotted 
on approaching ship. A_ pilot boat was 
coming fast, guiding it forward. The ship’s 
name was “Bangala’’, Someone was waving 
handkerchief at us, fromthe deck. The waiting 
crowd got quite excited and started to wave, 
sticks, umbrellas, hats or handkerchiefs at 
the ship. We seemed to spot some one in 
an ochre dress; a few shouted “Gurudev ! 
there heis!” But when the ship moved 


nearer the quay, we found our mistake—the 
man was a khaki-elad English soldier. 
Sometime after, the passengers could be 


seen more clearly. We could now see 
Rabindranath and Mukulehandra Dey, on 
the deck. 


recelve 


We did 


The young men who had come to 
Mukulbabu, began a running 
commentary on his clothes, his hat, his long 
Rabindranath 


pressed his palms together in a ‘namashkar’ 
to the waiting crowd. 
The young men shouted, “Three cheers 


hair and other minute details- 


( Translated by Sm. SHyamasrr Lat ) 


As not 
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for Mukul-San, hip hip, hurrah !” The pcet 
jestingly lifted the hat off Mukulchandra’s 
head. There was a wild pushing and jos:ling 
when the ship docked at the pier. We did 
not dare go down—so we stayed in the 
tea-room to watch the action. There were 
several flower garlands around the poets 
neck. Many were taking photographs. 
Noticing the girls who were scared to zome 
down, Rabindranath came upstairs. We went 
near and knelt down to touch his feet. He 
said, “Ī see—so all of you have core. I 
had thought of coming secretly to Surprise 
all of you”. 

He discouraged an eager young mar 
with camera, by turning his back to him and 
saying, “go away!” We could not guess 
whether he did get the picture, as all. 


Finally, everyone left Outram ghat to start 
for home. 
There was a home coming rec2ption 


held at Bichitra Bhavau for him. Most 
probably on 14th March. We reached there, 


punctually, at five in the afternoon, but none 
had yet arrived. Nonetheless, we were 
entertained by. two little children, who tonk 
us all around the building to show us the 
festive decorations. They both kept upa 
birdlike chatter all the time. The little gir] was 
Sudhindranath Tagore’s youngest deughter 
and the boy was Meera Devi’s son Neetu. 
Rabirdranath’s collection of Japanese handi- 
crafts was diplayed in hie sitting room, 
where we had a glimpse of them. Stddenly 
the poet entered the room and after greeting 
us he went downstairs. After some time 
we met the ladies of the family and went 
with them to the Bichitra hall. Graduaily 
tke guests arrived. We saw the poets 
third sister that evening—she was older than 
him, but still unusually handsome. 


(To be cont.nued) 


THE SANDS OF AJOY 
KUMUDRANJAN MALLIK 


HERE I sit 

And gaze on the sands of Ajoy ; 
Hour by hour assumes he 

A new and newer form, I see! 
Afar flows the crystal stream 
Like a slender silver line, 

And along his edge twitter lo ! 
Water-fowls of a hundred kinds. 
Yonder in the rushes reedy 

The salikhs build their cosy nests. 


IN the golden dawn the alchemist Sun 
Turns him first into a field of gold 

Like the one at Kolar. 

And shortly in the dazzling sheen 

He reveals to me 

The Diamond mine of Golkunda : 

The treasures that Jagat Sheth did hoard. 


In the evening to his shore, 

Each with a pitcher on her hip, 

Throng the village women 

Lending to it a fascinating view ; 

Ajoy enacts, meseems, the tableau of Kumbha Fair 
And light and shadow create a Hari-Har Chattar. 
The Banks of Ajoy lure my heart, 

Here I get a glimpse of my God : 

It offers me a world of bliss 

The vision of places holy. 

I see Kanya Kumari where the Land ends 

The Divine Bridge of Rama 

Gracing the bed of the Sea. 


( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ) 


Indian Periodicals 


Jules Verne On Moon Travel 


The Theosophist Says : 


Itisa rather remarkable fact that Jules 
Verne, in.his novel written in the last cen- 
tury, describing a voyage to the moon, 
anticipated some of the important decisions 
made with regard to the flights now being 
carried out. The voyagers in his story were 
shot out of the mouth of a gun with the 
necessary force, neither too little nor too much 
like the modern rocket. He correctly esti- 
mated that a speed of 25,000 miles an hour 
will have to be attained by his space-ship to 
be free of earth’s gravity. The design of that 
vehicle was also very much like that of “the 
command module” in which the astronauts 
recently travelled upto the moon and back. 
Mr. Jules Verne was a trained scien- 
tist. Nevertheless his prescience indicates that 
events that are inthe future but in the in- 
evitability of things, resulting from facis and 
trends already well established, can, so to say, 
cast their shadows on an imagination sensitive 
enough to developments stillin the air like 


rays of light that carry images before they 


fall upon the screen. 
Milk Supply In Israel 


The information relating to milk supply 
in Israel is taken from News from Israel. 

78,000 cows supply the consumer demand 
for liquid milk and various milk products, at 
the rate of 145 liters of milk per capita per 
annum. This is to say that the average 
over-all milk yield per cow is about 5,000 
liters. 53%, of the milk is produced in family 
farm herds of between 2 and 20 milk cows 
with an average herd size of 7-8 cows. The 
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average annual yield for these herds is about 
4,500 liters of milk per cow. The cows are 
milked twice daily. During the last few years 
there has been a marked trend towards 
herds of increased size by fewer producers. 


41% of the milk is produced ir 190 
kibbutz herds. They average between 100 
and 300 cows. The milk yield in these herds 


reaches 6,240 liters of milk. In most 
kibbutzim three milkings per day are 
customary. 


83% of the milk is marketed by the large 
Histradrut Co-operative, “Tnuva”, 


Israel’s only Milk Breed is the Israe_-Frie- 
sian. This breed has been improved through 
upgrading of local cows by selected Friesian 
bulls. During the first stages, these bulls were 
imported from Holland, but since 1964 
Canadian and U.S. breeding bulls exclusively 
are being used. 


After 50 years of systematic breedirg, the 
Israel milk cow can be regarded as a Cistinct 
milk type with specific hereditary characteris- 
tics of high milk yields. 33,408 cows, which 
were under official milk inspection in 1367/68 
yielded an annual average of—6.165 kes. of 
milk—3.25% of fats—~200.4 kg. of fat. 


The |srael-Friesian breed has a higa milk 
production potential, If these cows are kept 
in hot climates under appropriate feeding and 
management conditions, they achieve the 
same yields obtained in Israel and some- 
times even exceed them in many cases in the 
percentage of fats, due to the wider use of 
excellent roughage fodder. Due tc their 
unusually good adaptation to hot climatic 
conditions, they are superior to milk caws of 
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other breeds, imported from countries with 
temp:2rate climates. 

Tae production of good quality roughage 
in Israel is very expensive. Therefore ways 
have been found to minimise to the essential 
minimum the use of roughage and to use 
imparted concentrated fodder as widely as 
possible in its place. Furthermore it was dis- 
covered, that roughage reduced, to a large 
extent, the production of internal heat re- 
leasec in digestion processes. This makes it 
easier for the high milk yield cows to bala- 
nce weir heat production, especially during 
the bot seasons. This is one of the most 
efficient means of achieving a high milk yield 
during hot seasons as well. 

A typical annual diet for a milk cow with 
an annual yield in the 5000-6000 liter range 
is comiled as follows : 

11 tons of green and/or succulent fodder. 

l con of hay. 

2tons of industrial by-products ( citrus, 
sugar, zotton hulls, etc. ) 

0.5 tons rough cotton seeds. 

2— 2.5 tons of concentrated fodder 
ing to milk yield ). 


( accord- 


Real Socialism 


The following facts are taken from the 
journal published by the Embassy of the 
‘Peoples Repuplic of Bulgaria at New Delhi’. 
The rst citation deals with agricultural 
producion 

In 30 far as the yields of staple cereal crops 
are ccncerned, Bulgaria occupies one of the 
first maces in the world, being ahead of 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy and France. In 
1967, for instance, the average yields per hec- 
tare were: 3,055 kg of wheat, 3,433 ke of 
maize, +,162 kg of rice and 2,541 kg of barley. 
In the period from 1934 to 1939 the average 
yields o? wheat did not exceed 1,250 ke per 
hectare and that of maize was only 1,000 kg 
per hec:are. 
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Tomatoes are one of the most widespread 
vegetable crops in Bulgaria. 

In 1939 the output of tomatoes was 43,800 
tons, but in the last five years the average 
annual output was about 750,000 tons. In her 
total output of tomatoes Bulgaria ranks fifth in 
the world and in her production per capita 
of the population she ranks among the first. 
The average yield of tomatoes in the last few 
years has been about 36,509 kg to the hectare. 

The second quotation gives certain facts 
relating to children in Bulgaria 

If we are to compare things with the recent 
past, we should point out that in 1944—the 
year when the socialist revolution was carried 
out in Bulgaria, the nurseries in this country 
were three in all, with a total of about 350 
places. In 1967 we already had 350 nurseries 
with 27,500 places, not counting the 800 seaso- 
nal nurseries, open only in summer, with 
21,000 places. To these we should add the 
7,917 kindergartens. Up to 1970, the child- 
ren’s consulation centres, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens are expected to ensure accommodation 
for 22 per cent of the children up to the age 
of three ( at the nurseries ), and 70 per cent 
up to the age of seven (at the kindergartens). 


There hardly exisis a school in Bulgaria 
without a medical service. The task of the 
latter Is to not only give the children medical 
aid in case of disease, but also, and above all, 
to take all kinds of preventive measures to 
safeguard their health: periodical X-ray exa- 
minations, teeth checks, height and weight 
measurements, regular inoculations, mainte- 
nance of hygiene, and so on. 


Education in Bulgaria is compulsory for all 
children up to the age 16 and is free of charge 
from the very beginning till graduation from 
the highest educational institution. There is 
no town or village in this country without a 
newly built school. ‘Today the school is the 
most prominent building in the village. It is 
large, bright and spacious, with numerous 
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classrooms and laboratories, halls, workshops 
and sports grounds. Most schools have can- 
teens and refreshment rooms, they organize 
foreign language study circles, art and music 
circles, dance companies, and so on. 

Living standard of workers are indeed revealing 

In a quarter of century of socialist construc- 
tion, the structure of nutrition in Bulgaria 
has radically changed. 

Such products as milk, eggs, meat, sugar, 
etc. have become firmly established in this 
nutrition. The consumption of milk per person 
among the working class has increased from 
33.8 liters in 1938/39 to 90.3 liters in 1967, 
that of dairy products from 7.0 to 10.7 kilo- 
grams, of eggs from 52 to 131, of meat and 
meat products from 23.3 to 39.4 kilograms, of 
sugar and sugar products from 7.8 to 21.4 
kilograms, 

The average consumption per person of 
village co-operator has also increased. That 
of milk has increased from 51.7 liters in 1935/36 
to 70.0 liters in 1997, that of eggs from 54 to 
166, that of meat and meat products from 21.2 
to 42.8 kgs, that of .sugar and confectionary 
from 4.6 to 18.5 kgs. 

Changes in the structure of consumption 
have led to the firmly established use of 
durable goods. For example, sales of durable 
goods to the public per 10.000 of the population 
have increased as follows: television sets from 
4 in 1960 to 291 in 1968; electric washing 
machines from 48 to 198; refrigerators from 4 
to 104 ; motor cars from 3 to 26, 

As a result of the increase in national 
income, the real income per head of the popu- 
lation has also grown. In this way, the real 
income index per head of the population has 
risen 2.68 times as compared with 1952 for 
workers, for office workers and co-operative 
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craftsmen 2.64 times, and for farmers, 2.77 
times. | 

Significant amounts ofthe national income 
are set aside for the paymentof pensions to per- 
sons who have come to the end of their active 
working life and activities. For this purpose, the 
socialist state spent 45.3 million leva in 1948, 
and in 1968, 634°2 million leva, and simultane- 
ously with that, the average annual pension has 
increased from 59 to 388 leva. 

A part of the national income is accumula- 
ted by the population in the form of ordinary 
savings deposits and housing deposits. The 
total sum of savings deposits at the end of 19€8 
had increased by 40.8 per cent in compar:son 
with 1952, and the average size of the deposits, 
7.7 times, The total sum of housing depcsits 
at the end of 1968 had increased from 7.2 
million leva in 1954to 520.5 millions leva. And 
lastly we are told about University Education in 
Bulgaria. 


-At present 82,248 students study in our 
country’s higher educational establishments in 
which there are 45 faculties with 16] speciali- 
ties. During the years of fascist rule there 
were only five higher educational institutions 
with 10,169 students. While in that period 
we did not have a single higher institution for 
the training of mechanical engineers we now 
have 10 with 17 faculties and 74 specializies. 


. Some 34,905 students, or 44 per cent of all our 


students are studying in them. 


The number of professors and lecturers also 
increased : from 453 in the 1943-44 academic 
year it came up to 6,156 in 1968-69. 


Thousands of foreign students receive their 
higher education in Bulgaria. Now, 2,000 
young men and women from 80 different 
countries are studying in Bulgaria. 


Foreign Periodicals 


international Laws of Warfare | 


The following quotations from The Review 
of International Commission of Jurists deal 
with the laws of legitimate warfare as stated by 


various Conventions, 
The basic rule is laid down in article 22 of 


the Regulations concerning the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land, annexed to the 
Fourth Hague Convention of October 18, 1907 
namely: ‘the right of belligerents to adopt 
means of injuring the enemy is not unlimited’. 
From this principle, still valid and confirmed by 


the XXth International Conference of the Red ` 


Cross, the following rules are derived. 

Whilst combatants are the main force of 
resistance and the obvious target of military 
operations, non-combatants shall not be subject 
to and shall not participate in hostilities. It is 
therefore a generally accepted rule that 
belligerents shall refrain from deliberately 


attacking non-combatants. 
A major rule dividing from the general 


norm is that bombardments directed against 
the civilian population as such, especially for 
the purpose of terrorising it, are prohibited. 

Another rule deriving from the general 
norm is that belligerents shail take every 
precaution to reduce to a minimum the 
damage inflicted on non-combatants during 
attacks against military objectives. 

The international Committee of the Red 
Cross, for its part, proposed, in its appeal of 
March 12, 1940, that belligerents should recog- 
nize the general principle that an act of 
destruction shall not involve harm to the 
civilan population disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the military objective under attack. 

In this connection, the accepted rule is that 
attacks may only be directed against military 
objectives, i.e. those of which the total or 
partial destruction would be a distinct military 
advantage. 


It is generally admitted that an objective is 
military only if its complete or partial destruc- 
tion confers a clear military advantage. It is 
held, also, that any attacking force, before 


bombing an objective, shall identify it and 


ascertain that it is military. 

There are buildings which cannot under 
any circumstances be considered as military 
objectives; they are given the benefit of special 
immunity under the Geneva Conventions (I, 
art. 19, TV art. 18), the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 (art.27), and the 1954 Hague 
Covention relating to the protection. of culture 
property (art. 4), namely belligerents will in 
particular spare charitable, religious, scientific, 
cultural and artistic establishments as well as 
historic monuments. In addition, under the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, belligerents may, 
by special agreement, set up safety or neutra- 
lized zones to shelter the civilian population, 
particularly the weaker members thereof, in 
order to provide them, under such agreement, 
with special protection against the effects of 
hostilities. 

Mention must also be made of article 25 ofthe 
Regulations annexed to the IVth Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, considered for years as one of the 
fundamentals of the law of war namely: ‘The 
attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings which 
are undefended is prohibited’. 

In this respect the basic rule is article 23 (e) 
of the Regulations annexed to the IVth Hague 
Convention of 1907, namely: ‘It is forbidden 
to employ arms, projectiles or material 
calculated to cause unnecessary suffering’. 

The Convention of The Hague and of St. 
Petersburg prohibit the use of ‘Poison or 
poisoned weapons’ ( Hague Regulations, art. 
23, a), ‘any projectile of weight below 400 
grammes which is either explosive or charged 
with fulminating or inflammable substances, 
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(St, Petersburg Declaration, 1868 ) and so- 
called ‘dum-dum’ bullets ‘which expand or 
flatten in the human body’ ( Hague Declara- 
tion, 1899 ). 

It might well be asked whether such new 
weapons as napalm and high velocity rockets 
should not be included in this category. They 
have not so far been expressly prohibited but 
they do cause enormous suffering and the 
general prohibition which forms the sub- 
heading to this section seems applicable to 
them. 

The Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, 
prohibiting the use of war of arphyxiating, 
poisonous and other gases and of bacterio- 
logical methods of warfare has replaced older 
prohibitions ( the 1899 Hague Convention, the 
Treaty of Versailles ) and shall be considered 
as the expression of customary law. 

In a resolution adopted on November 24, 
1961, the United Nations General Assembly 
stated that the use of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons, which exceed even the field 
of war and cause uncontrollable suffering and 
destruction to humanity and civilization, ‘is 
contrary to international law and to the laws 
of humanity’. It must be added, however, 
that this resolution was not adopted unani- 
mously, did not cover the case of reprisals and 
what is more, it envisaged at some future date 
the signing of a Convention on the prohibition 
of ‘nuclear weapons, and it aso requested the 
United Nations Secretary-General to hold 
consultations with governments on the 
possibility of convening a special Conference 
for that purpose. 

Until such a Convention has been drawn up 
and widely ratified—it is still not yet known 
when this special Conference will meet—the 
fact must be faced that qualified writers differ 
on this questjon. It is not our aim here to 
decide this important controversy. We would 
State merely that the use of atomic energy in 
war has not been expressly forbidden, for the 
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conventional law on the conduct of warfere 
dates back to a time when atomic energy was 
unknown However this does not justify its use. in 
the implementation of the law of war, as any 
other law, general principles must apply to 
cases not previously foreseen, It is in fact thase 
very principles which the present survey reviews, 
i.e, no attack on the civilian population per se, 
distinction between combatants and nən- 
combatants, avoiadance of unnecessary sufer- 
ing, only military objectives to be targets for 
attack, and even in this latter case, the taking 
of every precaution to spare the population. 
This view was proclaimed by the XXth 
International Conference of the Red Cc-oss 
which met in Vieana in 1965, The Resolution 


No. XXVIII then adopted postulated cer-ain 


essential principles of protection for civi_ian 
populations and added that ‘the general 
principles of the Law of War apply to nuc.ear 
and similar weapons’. This does not imply 
that the Coference intended to make any 
decision on the legitimacy of using tuch 
weapons; it merely made it clear that in any 
event nuclear weapons, like any others, «ere 
subject to these general principles until uch 
time as governments came to en understanding 
on measures for disarmament and control with 
a view to a complete prohibition of the uss of 
atomic energy in warfare. 


A Minister of Cultural Affairs 


Jean Lacouture writing in Le Monde-w: ekly 
selection about Andre Malraux who has vseen 
Minister of Cultural Affairs of France for 
Ten years, says. 

“A minister who can be found reading the 
proofs of an important series of books on 
art history which he is in the proces of 
editing or selecting plates to illu trate 
Poussin or Georges de La Tour, is some-hing 
of a rarity at a time when Government 
is fast becoming the exclusive domain of 
technocrats. Andre’ Malraux was an exam- 
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ple of this uncommon breed, Yet does a 
knowledge of the art of Isfahan or of the 
Ming dynasty qualify one to direct the 
cultural life of France in the second half 
of he 20th century? It is not wronging 
Malraux to say he prefers the painting of 
classical Asia to that of contemporary 
Europe, Museum art to that of galleries, 
anc. would rather plunge into the distant 
pas: than prospect the immediate present. 
Does that mean his conception of cultural 
action in the plastic arts is defensive rather 
thaa offensive ? 

‘Although he hates the expression, Andre 
Malraux likes what are commonly known 
as ze ‘fine arts’. He also prizes glory, and 


likes to see painting, architecture and sculp- | 


ture increase the glory of France. Hence 
the policy of great exhibitions, foreign 
visits, international exchanges and historic 
pronduncements which took him from Cairo 
to Tokyo, and the Mona Lisa and the 
Venus de Milo on similar journeys. As well 
as stirring up a certain nationalist senti- 
went, this prestige policy also produced 
some encouraging results. 

“Some of the big exhibitions organised 
by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs such 
as thoseon the golden age of Spanish art, 


Tut-Ankh-Amun, Picasso, Persian Art and 
perhaps finest of all European Art in the 


i6th century attracted a large and appre- 
ciative public into the museums” 

Nalraux’s declared ambition was to restore 
France’s preeminent role in world culture. 
He represented the best in French Culture 
and had he received proper financial support 
from his government, he could have achieved 
his odjectives. 


Race Relations Law in U. K. 


The [nternational Labour Review gives us the 
following information about the new race 
relations legislation in the United Kingdom. 
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With a background of some controversy 
and a lively passage through Parliament, the 
United Kingdom’s new Race Relations Act 
came into force on 27 October 1968. 

It may be recalled that a first Race 
Relations Act was passed in 1965 
making discriminatlon on the ground of 
colour, race, ethnic or national origins in 
places of public resort (hotels, theatres, 
public transport, ¢tc.), or in the transfer of 
tenancies, unlawful and public incitement to 
racial hatred a criminal offence. This Act 
also set up supervisory and complaints 
machinery in the form of a Race Relations 
Board, local conciliation committees and pro- 
vition for legal enforcement in certain cases. 


The first annual report submitted by the 
Race Relations Board to the Home Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
concluded that in general the work of the Board 
had been successful within the narrow field 
covered by the legislation, but at the same 
time it contained a number 
criticisms. 

These related for the most part to the 
limitations of the Act, both as to the 
situations in which the prohibition against 
discrimination applied and as to the powers 
of the Board to take effective measures, It 
was shown thatof the 309 complaints of 
discrimination received during this first year, 
97 related to employment, 37 to housing and 
12 to financial facilities—all areas outside the 
scope of the Act therefore 
able. 

Subsequently the Race Relations Board 
and the National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants together commissioned a 
private research institute, Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning, to undertake a survey into 
the incidence and extent of discrimination 
against Commonwealth immigrants, particul- 
arly in the spheres of employment, housing 
and public services. 


of reasoned 


and unreceiv- 
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The Home Secretary at the time Mr. 
Roy Jenkins, had stated that a revision of 
the Race Relations Act would be considered 
if the results of the survey and other circu- 
mstances were seen to justfy such a measure. 
The PEP report Racial discrimination dis- 
closed a substantial level of discriminatory 
practices in each of the field examined, and 
thus, together with other favourable factors, 
gave the impetus needed to expand and 
strengthen the existing legislation. 


Race relations have become a prominent 
subject of discussion in the United Kingdom, 
and in 1968 they were brought tothe fore- 
front of public attention as the result of some 
critism of government policy with regard to 
Coloured immigrants, arising mainly from 
the promulgation of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, which was designed to con- 
trol.an expected “flood” of new immigration, 
and of speeches made by a former Minister of 
of the Crown, Mr. Enoch Powell, advocat- 
ing more restrictive policies in respect of 
immigrants. 


At the same time some scepticism remained 
as to the effects—and effectiveness—of legal 
measures in the spheres covered by the new 
Act. Initially, both the Confederation of 
British Industry and the Trades Union 
Congress opposed the extension of the Act to 
employment and collaborated on a scheme 
for the voluntary settlement of labour disputes 
based on claims of discrimination, by means 
of a joint TUC-CBI committee with an inde- 
pendent chairman, to receive complaints in 
ithe industry concerned, to act as an appeals 
board and to supervise the process of integra- 
tion in employment. (This idea was in fact 
reflected in the Act, as will be seen.) 


When the Race Relations Bill was brought 
before Parliament it was discused at length and 
a number of suggestions were made for its 
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amendment. The definitive provisions of the 
Act are given below. 


By the definition in section 1 a person is 
deemed to “discriminate” if, on any of these 
grounds, he treats a person less favourably 
than he treats or would treat others in anv 
situation specified by the Act. 


The sections of the Act that follow make 1: 
unlawful to discriminate in the provision of 
goods, facilities or services, in employment, in 
connection with membership of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, in the disposal o? 
occupation of land or housing, and in the 
publication or display of advertisements. 


The general effect of section 2 is to broaden 
the prohibition against discrimination ia 
“places of public resort”, which were narrowly 
defined in the 1965 Act, and to extend ths 
principle of non-discrimination to the provision 
of certain essential services. Among ths 
examples given (in section 2 ( 2 ) of the faci- 


lities and services covered by the Act ars 
“facilities for education, instruction, or 
training”. 


Section 5, dealing with housing, relates to 
privately owned and municipal housing accc- 
mmodation and to business and other premises. 
In general terms, it prohibits discrimination 
both in the disposal of housing or land, and 
in the terms and conditions under which it -s 
occupied. 


For present purposes it is the sectiors 
dealing with employment that are of particular 
interest. Section 3 provides that “it shall ke 
unlawful for an employer or any person cor- 
cerned with the employment of others? to 
discriminate against a person in the following 
ways: by refusing or deliberately omitting 
to employ him on work of any description 
that is available and for which he is qualified ; 
by refusing of deliberately omitting to afford cr 
offer him the like terms of employment, tke 
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lize ‘conditions of work and the like opportu- 
nities for training and promotion as the 
employer concerned makes available to others 
w-th similar qualifications who are employed 
or the same kind of work; or by dismissing 
him in circumstances in which other persons 
employed on work of the same description by 
the employer concerned are not, or would not 
be, dismissed. A similar provision governs 
acceptance into, and membership of, trade 
utions and employers’ and trade organisa- 
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tions : under section 4 it is unlawful to discri- 
minate (a) against a person who is nota 
member of any such organisation by refusing 
or deliberately omitting to admit him to mem- ' 
bership on the like terms as other applicants, 
or (b) against a member of such an organisa- 
tion by refusing or deliberately omitting to 
accord him the same -benefits, or to take the 
like actions on his behalf,.as are accorded to, 
or taken for, other members, or by expelling 
him. 


meeen ore) ~ 


BOOK REVIEW 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


My Country My People: By Dr. M. Abel, 
published in the Life Issues series as no. 3 
publication by the Christian Literature Society 
Post Box 501, Madras—3, Dbl/cr l6vo pp 88, 
price 1:50. The book “is a study of perspec- 
tives and meaning of patriotism. It tries to 
arswer the specific question: What is my 
responsibility to my country and nation ?” 


Song of Life: A book of poems by Dr. 
Senkara Sree Rama Rao. Published by the 
aucior from Gita Clinic, Eluru, Andhra 
Predesh, price not given. The book contains 
10o poems composed in the bhakti strain 
which will be found emotionally rich and ins- 


pizing by serious minded readers. 


fawaharlal Nehru’s. Speeches: Vol. V (1963-64) 


be_ng the last volume of these selected Speeches. 


Published by the Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Old Secretariat, Delhi-6 


Royal Oct. pp 242, Ilust. Cloth, Jacket, price 
10:00. The book gives selected speeches of 
Nehru of the crucial period 1963-64 “when 
the country was beset by many...problems 
including external aggression. These speeches 
lilustrate how Nehru strove tirelessly despite 
his failing health to maintain the pace of 
development, to mobilize defence efforts and 
to hold fast to his vision ofa world order” 
based on “‘peace and co-operation among the 
nations”, 


Socio-Economic change and the religious factor 
in India: An Indian symposium of views on 
Max Weber: By-C. P. Loomis and Z. K. 
Loomis published by Affiliated East ‘and West 
Press ( Pr. ) Ltd. G57 Defence Colony, New 
Delhi3. Demy Oct pp. XX—140 Cloth, 
Jacket, price not given. The volume contains 
the views of over thirty Western and Indian | 
Scholars and Social Scientists, as to the preser- 
vation of India’s traditions or a racical break 
with the same for reasons of industrialisation. 
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NOTES 


Q 
Mrs. Gandhi visits West Bengal 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi Prime Minister of 
India, visited Calcutta towards the middle 
of September -1969. It was one of those 
visits in which the Prime Minister received 
deputations, delivered speeches at mass 
meetings, witnessed cultural performances, 
met socially important persons, discussed 
official matters and problems of great social 
and economic significance and made herself 
available for verbal and theoretical hand- 
ling, of everything that anybody thought 
required the Prime Minister’s intervention, 
assistance or approval. She did not disappoint 
anyone this time. She met the V.LP.s of 
the Chambers of Commerce and told them 
what their human, social and moral duties 
were. They, no doubt, got inspiration from 
their talk, but thereafter they would’ weigh 
the inspiration and decide how far they 
could harbour high moral principles with 
profit. Their subsequent actions would 
certainly follow the profit line as all their 
actions had done at all times. Sm. Indira 
therefore has not rendered any service to 
the nation by teaching samajbad to the 


tycoons. In private life all these gentlemen 
are fond of giving alms to the poor, 
endowing orphanages and setting up schoo:s ; 
but in business they have to work for 
profit as most of their funds are derived 
from private sources by promise of dividends. 
Most of the people who buy shares of 
private sector companies depend on the 
devidends for their household expenses tco. 
Only a few persons are rich but they have 
numerous dependents who are not so. 
So that, in a country which has no social 
security arrangements like old age pensicn, 
widows’ pension, orphans’ allowances, free 
universal education, free medical aid, cheap 
housing etc., and in which taxes are so 
high that a man earning Rs. 500/- per month 
cannot support his family and dependents 
(numbering five or six in all) without 
getting indebted; all talk about the ua- 
worthiness of the profit motive will be 
impractical. About salaries, wages and term: 
and conditions of service too, the private 
sector and the public sector go hand in hand 
The reasons for the existence of low wage: 
etc. are the same in both sectors. The 
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Public sector can run at a loss for some 
length of time but the Private sector cannot. 
The Fublic Sector can tax the people or 
borrow money to feed its losing concerns ; 
but the Private Sector cannot do that; nor 
borrow money with 
for reasons that are well known. There is 
another thing. The Public Sector can be 
enlarged and more and more economic 
establishments can be included in it. But, 
judging by the efficiency of the publicly 
employed managers and workers, the nationa- 
lisation of more institutions may not prove 
as socially fruitful as people might think. 
In Russia nationalisation of agriculture and 
farms caused the death of more than a 
crore of persons. In India if all cultivation 
and farming are nationalised, who can say 
how many crores will die of starvation ? 
If the greatest economic institution agri- 
culture and farming, remained privately owned 
and operated (more than 70% of our 
population depend on this) then most other 
small business would remain so too. Only 
large industries and commercial ventures could 
be nationalised but one should.consider what 
advantage that would create for the people, in 
acold blooded and hard headed manner. 
There are many nations which allow private 
enterprise to grow to the fullest extent 
and the people of such nations are often 
extremely affluent. There are other nations 
which practise totai nationalisation but 
which cannot assure even a moderately 
high standard of living to its members. We 
should not make a fetish of any type of 
institution. Economicsis the study of the 
basic material efforts of mankind for better 
living and not for attaining any moral and 
spiritual objectives. These matters of the 
soul cannot be neglected but, we suppose, 
business ` e^- first. 
pet es as possible. 


{dressed a mass meeting 


the same abandon . 


There should be as- 
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which was attended by a quarter of a 
million people. Mr. Siddhartha Roy intet- 
preted this a sign of a return of public 
confidence in the Congress. But we donot 
think so. Mrs. Gandhi has developed a 
personality which has little to do with her 
association with the Congress. The public 
expect her to do things for the 
removal of their wants and suffering and 
they collect in their thousands to see her 
orto listen to her. She said hunger and 
poverty will have to be removed. She 
thought a socialistic approach to economic 
problems will achieve this. But she knew 
that the majority of the people of India . 
depended on agriculture, farming and other 
occupations based on exploitation of land 
for their living. She is not trying to socialise 
all these agricultural and other farms; so 
that the proposed socialistic approach 
could only affect about 5 to 10 percent of 
the people of India. 


The people of Bengal required employ- 
ment and productive work. If dairy farming, 
poultry farming, pisciculture, fruit growing 
and small industries could be fostered, large 
numbers of Bengalees would get employment 
and work. If industries are sponsored the 
sons of the soil would not be benefitted. 
Rather it will increase the number of non- 
Bengalis in’ Bengal which the people of the 
State do not desire. As it is Mrs. Gandhi 
could make enquiries whether non-Bengali 
employers had been getting tid of Bengalis 
in their establishments and replacing them 
by non-Bengalis.. If she could force non- 
Bengali employers to engage all their staff 
from Bengalis, she would do much to remove 
unemployment among Bengalis. As a matter 
of fact this is a very important matter which 
even the State Government have neglected 
to take cognisance of. As a matter of fact 
during congress rule in West Bengal the 
State Government failed utterly to protect 
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the interests of the Bengalis in the spheres 
of industries, contracts, supplies and general 
employment. Wedo not know what the 
non-Congress Government of West Bengal 
are now doing; but we have an idea that 
trade unionism in West Bengal acts against 


the interests of Bengalis. The non-Bengali’ 


workers try to secure employment for their 
own friends and relations everywhere in 
increasing numbers. They also try to 
discredit Bengali members of administrative 
staff in order to get non-Bengalis engaged as 
officers and staff. No one has made any 
thorough enquiries into these allegations 
and it is high time this was done by respon- 
sible persons. The growth of non-Bengali 
capitalism in Bengal has caused great damage 
to the economic well being of the children 
of the soil. Bengalis have been exploited 
‘by usurious non-Bengali money lenders who 
have lent them money at preposterous rates 
of interest (60% to 300% p. a) and expropria- 
ted them by buying up their shops and 
wholesale stores. They have subjected 
Bengali traders to unfair competition by 
supplying them with goods at a higher rate 
than what they have charged to non-Bengali 
dealers. They have forced the goods of 
Bengali manufacturers out of the market by 
pushing the goods of non-Bengali producers 
by an unfair linking up of credit facilities 
with acceptance of the goods of their more 
favoured non-Bengali producers. There is 
a long and unsavoury chapter in Bengal’s 
economic history in which certain classes of 
non-Bengalis have played a despicable part. 
Snatching away property, detachment of 
highly valuable areas from the State of 
Bengal, treatment of Bengalis as least 
favoured members among Indian nationals— 
one may go on endlessly to show up how 
the British oppression of Bengal has been 
continued by the Indian successors of the 
British to reduce the Bengalis to a low and 
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powerless position. It all began wita the 
Swadeshi movement of 1906 and presenz day 
politicians should study what happened then 
inorder to understand Bengal’s problems 
thoroughly and well. 

When we come to discuss the prot lems 
of Calcutta, we come to learn much more 
about the development of the great city and 
the ousting of the local people to make room 
for wealthier outsiders. The Calcutta 
Improvement Trust was a great instrument 
of rooting Bengalis out of the city of Calcutta. 
The Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Schemes may now displace more Bengalis 
from their hearth and home, if the Centzal 
and the State Governments neglected to 
institute proper safeguerds for the protection 
of Bengalis from the speculative activities of 
the moneyed outsiders. Sm. Indira Gandhi 
is a protector of the people, more than sae 
is a saviour of political parties. She should 
work for the good of. the people with 
unswerving Zeal and she will achieve a 
greatness that will indeed be unsurpassable. 


Dishonesty among Public Servants 

It is common belief among all classes of 
Indians that there is great prevalence of 
corruption among public servants in many 
departments of Government. The Police, 
the courts of justice, the tax collecting 
departments like the customs, the Inccme 
Tax Deptt. the various purchasing depir:- 
ments attached to the P.W.D., The Defence 
department and the royalty and excise 
collectors ; all are considered to bè corr pt 
or at least highly negligent and easy going in 
their activities. It is believed that more than 
75% of all persons who should pay income 
tax donot do so with the knowledge and 
collaboration of the persons working in ~he 
department. Numerous shops pay occasional 
bakshish to collectors of taxes and thus avoid 
paying their legitimate dues in taxes, duty, 
royalty etc. to the government. It is believed 
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that it all collections were made dutifully and 
in ar honest manner in railways, mines, 
quarr.es, shops, factories, privately owned 
establ shments and in other places, the 
revenues of the government would easily 
doube without enhancement of rates, 
Rather rates could then be reduced and the 
peop.e of the country enabled to make 
capitel accumulations. The departmental 
men habitually devote themselves to 
harassing those who pay their dues in a 
lawful manner. This diverts attention from 
those. who do not pay their dues at all or in a 
great.y reduced manner. Mrs. Gandhi has 
admi:ted publicly that government is at 
fault in the sphere of income tax- assessments. 
She should know that her employees in all 
collestion departments are intentionally 
incompetent. She should introduce 
legislation for the dismissal of negligent and 
inefficient government servants. Once these 
men are lined up for dismissal, the atmos- 
phere would change visibly and money would 
begin to flow into the coffers of the 
government in an ever increasing current. 
The proposed appointment of ombudsmen 
is a good idea: These specially 
persons could begin their work by checking 
up tne activities (or lack of activities) of the 
tax collectors in all areas. They will soon 
discover that half a crore of shopkeepers 
donot pay even 10% of their legitimate dues 
to government. Then should follow large 
scale dismissal of deliberately inefficient 
officers. This will achieve two things. Tax 
realisation will be vastly increased and 
haressment of persons who habitually pay 
theiz dues will stop. 


Harassment of the Public for Pressing 
Dernands 

‘Ve have mentioned in the preceeding 
not2 that dishonest members of tax collecting 
staf divert the attention of their senior 
offizials by making out cases against persons 


selected. 
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who pay their taxes as a matter of course: 
These people suffer so that dishonest persons 
may gain something. In other spheres of 
economic life too we'find a similar victi- 
misation of innocent persons in order to 
place a case or press a demand. A very 
common case is a procession obstructing 
traffic or a crowded meeting in a busy street 
which prevents people from using the road 
for their normal movements. Then there 
ate squatters on railway lines who upset 
everybody’s plans for everything. Itis quite 
usual now-a-days for people to. start from 
Dhanbad at 5-30 A.M. for Calcutta in order 
to finish their work in the city between 
11-30 A.M. and 3-30 P.M. ; So that they can 
return to Dhanbad by the 4-30 P.M. train. 
But with squatters on the railway tracks at 
three or four places the early morning 
express from Dhanbad reaches Calcutta at 
2-30 P.M. instead of 10-30 A.M. The poor 
passengers not only miss all their appoint- 
ments, but have to stay overnight in Calcutta 
for which they have to spend Rs. 50/- to 


Rs. 100/- extra. This sort of thing happens 
all the time and the public have now become 


scape goats for all wants and grievances at 
alltimes ahd places. There are occasional 
riots in greater Calcutta or in other cities 
of India because Mao disagreed with 


Khrushchev in the early sixties or because 
of differences of opinion which originated 


earlier in history in some remote corner of 


the earth. Wages of workers or their 
demands for ex-gratia payments, together - 
with other claims relating to nothing 


connected with terms and conditions of 
service, usually give rise to disputes which 
are advertised by active demonstrations 
involving disruption of communications, 
road ard rail traffic, availability of public 
conveniences and utilities and the smooth 
running of productive institutions or the 
distribution of essential commodities. These 
disputes in the economic field very recently 
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Monthly 
Expenses 
Cigarettes, Pan, Presents 
Life insuranee, Savings 
(for marriage of daughter 
ect. T S LIS 
Income Tax a: 3 60/- 
Provident Fund deduction .. 5,  100/- 
Rs, 1020/- 


The man with a salary of Rs. 1000/- per 
month therefore lives on the brink of indebted- 
ness becduse of heavy direct and indirect 
taxation. Had taxation been more rational, 
he could have then lived better and made 
provisions for his family and himself in a 
sound manner. 


Free Denture and Spectacles for Ministers 


Ministers are by no means the poorest 
among the people of India. The average wage 
earner in India perhaps earns about Rs. 75/- 
to 100/- per month which enables him to 


support about three dependents. one of whom > 


will be a minor. The ministers in India earn 
much more than Rs, 100/- per month. It 


would be nearer. Rs. 100/- per day, not 
counting amenities and other material 
conveniences that become available, to 


ministers in the normal course of their 
ministerial existence. The ministers therefore 
can afford to pay for the medicines that they 
_ or their dependents require as well as to buy 
their own spectacles and false teeth. One 
may say that now-a-days they get involved in 
too many fights and thus lose their spectacles 
and dental plates frequently and these should 
therefore be replaced at public cost. But they 
can always seek insurance cover for their false 
_ teeth, spectacles and wigs (if any) and thereby 
save themselves from any greater financial 
losses than they may have to face by payment 
of the insurance premia., The question also 
arises whether the situations which arise from 
time to time and lead to the necessity for 
purchasing spectacles or artificial teeth are not 
a 
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exclusively connected with the ministers’ 
official work. They do quite a lot of party 
work and the parties should meet some of the 
expenses incurred by these important party 
member, even if they work for the general 
public as ministers. 

The poor people of India donot get proper 
medical aid from the government. Some of 
them can go to hospitals and dispensaries when 
these are located within a reasonable distance 
of their place of residence or work, Most poor 
people live and work quite far away from 
free hospitals and dispensaries. They there- 
fore donot enjoy any free medical facilities. 
In such circumstances, ministers should not 
receive any special privileges over and above 
the numerous advantages that accrue to them 
without any efforts being made by them. 


Bengal’s New Governor 
S. S. Dhavan has been appointed Governor 


of West Bengal by the President of India. He 
was High Commissioner of India in the 
United Kingdom before this. He is an 


experienced diplomat and he would need a 
great deal of diplomatic ability, judicial 
sagacity and statesmanly strategy to get on 
successfully with the United Front Government 
in West Bengal. For this government has a 
split personality and one never knows when 
its reactions would be guided by which 
particular emotional, ideological or tactical 
facet of its sharply differentiated multiple 
entity, Mr. Governor Dhavan, of course 
thinks that the ability to unite fourteen political 
parties to form a front shows a great capacity 
for unity and that should erable the U.F. to 
carry on its government successfully and well. 
He also greatly appreciated the Gandhian 
connections of Bengal’s CO. M. Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee and the worthiness of the U. F. 
Deputy Chief Minister Sri Jyoti Basu who 
was considered to be a very capable man by 
even British . businessmen of the orthodox 
school. Mr. Dhavan no doubt will know more 
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about the U. F. when he views the organisation 
from a closer perspective. There is an 
ancient saying that all things look beautiful 
from a distance and this also applies in the 
case of opinions formed about people in 
Czlcutta by persons residing at London. There 
is of course a possibility that nearness will 
make things appear even more attractive and 
that the new governor will find his Gandhian 
Marxist associates much more capable than 
he estimated from a distance. We hope that 
the new Governor will have no differences of 
Opinion with the members of the U.F. 
Government ; for that will make the political 
sizaation, in Bengal more complicated than 
it is now with inter-party clashes all over 
West Bengal. ‘There is something common 
in all political ideology. Itis the desire to be 
of service to the'people. If all the fourteen 
parties devoted more time to public service 
than they now do; and attached less 
importance to developing the strength of their 
parties ; there should be less trouble and inter- 
party clashes in Bengal. This can be achieved 
bv a very strict maintenance of status quo in 
party leadership, in labour unions, students 
unions and occupation of land and economic 
establishments, All political groups must stop 
power grabbing and expansionistic activities 
and concentrate on rendering service to the 
people. For what is true of international strife 
is also true of interparty squabbles. The lure 
of more territory, more colonies, more business 
and wider markets have brought about many 

zars in the past. The desire to have more 
ideological satellites is now causing tension 
bezween Russia and China. The desire to 
have wider Marxist following of the different 
types of Marxism is creating ill feeling among 
po.itical parties in West Bengal. Even 
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Gandhians have now developed schools of 
thought and that is splitting up the Congress. 
Marx and Gandhi only thought of unity; but 
their followers, stimulated by an overdose of 
ego and aggressive self-aggrandising emotions, 
are failing to remain united. In other words ; 
just as great schisms have developed in the 
religions of the world due to no fault of the 
founders of the religions, but entirely by reason 
of fanatical intefpretations of the religions at 
later dates; so have political and economic 
theories been interpreted differently by the 
successors of the theorists and brought about 
a mutual contrariness which can be the cause 
of wars. In Bengal the parties are too small 
in size to engage in serious warfare, but they 
can create an atmosphere similar to that of 
communal rioting. This can be avoided if 
all or most volunteers of the parties can be 
put to the work of mass education, cleaning up 
of ponds and low lying swamps for pisciculture 
dairy farming, poultry farming and fruit 
growing. ‘The political parties claim to have 
volunteer forces running into thousands. All 
of these can be employed to do work which 
will benefit the economy of the State and make 
it a healthier and wealthier place. As to 
finding the money for such work the newly 
nationalised banks have declared an intention 
to. finance village’ industries and small scale 
businesses. This new policy of the banks can 
be made use of and dairies, poultry farms, 
fish ard fruit culture can ‘be developed in 
increasing numbers through bank finance. 
Mass education can be stimulated by persons 


whose main occupation will be the business 
ventures described above. In any case the 
public of Bengal feel that the U. F. should 
make an effort to do nation building work as 


opposed to power hunting which some of their 


members are now doing. 


TRIBAL DYNAMICS IN INDIA 
Dr. B. K. ROY BURMAN , 


There are 2,89,79,249 persons in the cate- 
gory of scheduled tribes. in India. They 
constitute 6.87 per cent of the total population. 
The tribal communities living in different 
regions can be divided into the following 


territorial groups taking into consideration — 


- their historical, ethnic and socio-cultural rela- 
tions : a 

(a) North-East India comprising Assam, 
NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 

(b) Sub-Himalayan region of North-West 
India comprising the Northern Sub-montane 
districts of U.P. as’a whole including the 
areas recently transferred from Punjab: — 

(c) Central and East India comprising 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

(d) South-India 
Kerala and Mysore. 

(e) Western India comprising Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra: 

Except for Nagaland, NEFA and L.M.A. 
Islands in none of the States and Union Terri- 
tories the scheduled tribes constitute more 
than 25% of the- population. Jt will be 
obvious from this that the tribal people cons- 
titute only a small proportion of the popula- 
tion in most part of the country. This is, howe 
ever, only one side of the picture, There is 
the other. If examined upto the level of taluk 
or equivalent administrative unit, itis found 
that there are altogather 287 taluks or equiva- 
lent administrative units in India where the 
Scheduled Tribes constitute 50% or more of 
the total population. Altogether 1,40,34,885 
persons belonging to tribal communities or 
46.58 per cent of the total tribal population 
live in these 287 taluks. It is found that 
almost half of the tribal population of India 
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comprising Madras, 


live in pockets where they are the majority 
people. ‘This pattern of distribution of the 
scheduled tribes is of great significance {for the 
cultural orientation of the tribal communities 
and for the formulation of strategies of their 
social and economic development. 


The Scheduled Trike communities disper- ` 


sed allover the country differ very much from 


one another in racial traits, social organisation, 
social relations, culture >attern, attitudes and 
world views, The most dominant racial type 
among the scheduled tribe communities, except 
those living in the Sub-=limalayan belt, is the 
proto-australoid. Inthe Sub-Himalayan belt, 
mongoloid racial type is more prevalent. But 
everywhere there has been  inter-mixture 
with other racial types, particularly the medi- 
terranean type. A negrito substratum is also 
suspected in some parts of the country, parti- 
cularly South India by some scholars. Besides, 
there are isolated tribal communities like the 
Todas of Madras, with obvious nordic traits 
and the Sidis of Gujarat with obvious negroid 
traits. i 


The tribal languages in India belong to all 
the major language families ; but the Austro- 
Asiatic and Tibeto-Chinese families are the 
dominant ones. It is also to be noted that 
bi-lingualism and multi-lingualismm prevails 
considerably among the tribal people. 

According to 1961 Census 89.40% ofthe 
tribal population in India regard themselves as 
Hindus; 5.53% as Christians and the rest 
belong to other religions. 

It is, however, to be noted that all of those 
who returned themselves as Hindus during the 


_ Census, are not equally incorporated in the 


Hindu social order. In terms of their orienta- 
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tion towards Hindu social order, the tribals 
can be classified as follows : 

(a) Incorporated in Hindu social arder 

(b) Positively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

{c) Negatively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

(d) Indifferent 
order. . ` | 

The average percentage of literacy among 
the scheduled tribes of India is 9% as against 
24% among the total.population. But among 
the tribal communities there is a wide, range 
of variation in the level of literacy, There are 
on the one hand communities like Malapan- 
daram, Sulung etc. with hardly any literate 
among them. On the other, there are commu- 
nities, like the Lushais with more than 40% 
literacy. If considered State-wise, the level of 
literacy varies from 4% in Andhra Pradesh 
to 27% in Manipur. 

As against the national average of 43%, 


towards Hindu social 


among the scheduled tribes 57% of the poula- 


tion are economically active. On the one 
hand, it is a measure of comparatively low 
dependency ratio among the scheduled tribes ; 
on the other, it seems to indicate the compara- 
tively low capacity of the scheduled tribe 
workers to support large number of dependents 
and provide them opportunity to equip them- 
selves educationally and technologically for 
participating in the economic life later on, at a 
higher level. | < 


As against the national average of 73%, in 
case of the scheduled tribes 92% of the workers 
are enagaged in the primary sector of the 
economy related to the exploitation of 
the natural resources. The secondary sector 
or the sector related to manufacture, accounts 


for 11% of the total workers and only 3% of > 


the tribal workers. The tertiary sector or the 
servicing sector accounts for 16% of the total 
workers and only 5% of the tribal workers. 

fore Thegoing data clearly bring out the 


+ 


+ 
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underdeveloped condition of the tribal eco- l 
nomy compared to that of the rest of the . 
nation. These not only show the practically 
undiversified nature of the economy but also 
the fact that the primary sector has failed to 
have significant multiplication effect in the 
secondary and tertiary séctors. In other words 
the data realating to the distribution of tribal 
workers in different industrial categories under- 


score the: low participation of the tribals in 


the total economy of the nation and also the 
low level of the out-turn of the primary sector. 


Many students of Indian society are of the 
view that the tribal problem can be best 
solved by treating it only- as a part of the 
general problem of under development in 
the country. They emphasise the fact of 
great cultural similarity and intense social 
interaction among the scheduled tribe comm- 
unities and their neighbours, particuarly in 
the present context of rapid expansion of 
communication, welfare activities, industrialisa- 
tion and urbanization. 


It seems that they tend to forget that in 
human affairs a great role is often played by 
what is called, the load of history. Whatever 
may be the objective facts today, it -cannot 
be denied that until recently most of the 
communities included in the list of the sche- 


- duled tribes, remained aloof from the main 


currents of the national life. This created 
an image of being . ‘different’ both among 
them and their neighbours. ‘Though the con- 
ditions have changed, in many cases a’ 
‘perception lag’ has.come into existence among 
the scheduled tribes and their neighbours. 
Besides, by being different historically, vested 
interests of remaining ‘different’ today and 
in future have also been created among both 
sections of population. These are to be 
changed through calculated: social actions. 
Unless. the perception lags are removed and 
vested interests are dissolved through psycholo- 


gical and strategic approaches, mere improve- 


manip het ee 
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ments in the conditions of life of the scheduled 


tribes will not accelerate the process of their ` 


integration in the national life. It is through 
proper appreciation of this inherent dynamics 
in the tribal situation in India today that 
_ strategic approaches can be built up for dealing 
with them correctly. 

For this purpose a careful appraisal of the 
tribal policy in India in different periods is 
also necessary. 


A famous Asokan rock-edict assures 
the forest tribes in his dominion, of his 
compassion and desire for their well- 


being. By and large, the policy of the Indian 
rulers about the tribal population has been 
that of tolerance for their different ways of 
life antl non-interference in their internal 
` matters and respect for their traditions and 
institutions. This pattern of relationship 
suffered a set-back with the establishment of 
British rule. In their commercial and military 
interests they extended roads to the outlying 
tribal areas; but did hardly anything to 
develop the economy of the tribals. The 
tribals were exposed to exploitations by con- 


tractors, landlords and moneylenders ; and. 


naturally they resented it. ; 

In 1874 was passed the Scheduled Districts 
Act, which tended to keep the tribal areas 
administratively separate. The same policy 
was continued in the Government of India 
Acts of 1919 and 1935. 


After the attainment of Independence, the 
old policy of maintaining status-quo and isola- 
tion was replaced by a policy of development 
and integration. The makers of the Constitu- 
tion of India were, however, conscious of the 
fact that due to historical reasons including the 
* policy of isolation followed by the British 
Government, certain amount of mental barrier 
had come into existence between the tribal 
and the non-tribal population, in some parts 
of the country. It required a deft and phased 
approach to remove the barrier, They also 
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recognised that, unless the material conditions 
of life of the tribals were improved so as to 
bring them at par with the rest of the nation, 
the tribals would remain week-links in the 
social structure of India. 

Underlying the new approach are two 
guiding principles, viz. (a) protection of the 
tribal population and (b) their integration in 
the national society. On the face of it, it may 
appear to many, that the two guiding princi- 
ples are contradictory to one another. They 
may be sceptic about the possibility of inte- 
grating the tribals in the national life through 
a policy of protection, But this scepticism is 
in fact outcome of a narrow interpretation of 
the terms ‘protection of the tribals’ 
‘national integration’. 

Protection of the tribals in the real sense 
of the term does not mean artificial maintena- 
nce of the status-quo ; it means creation of 
the conditions in which natural growth of 
the tribal, societies can take place without 
imposition from outside. In India, massive 
efforts are being made to create such a condi- 
tion through protective and welfare measures. 
Legislations have been enacted in the different 
States to prevent alienation of tribal lands 
and: to give them protection against usurious 
money-lenders. An amount of Rs. 60 crores 
was set apart in the third plan for welfare of 
the tribals. The schemes implemented include 
education, agriculture, cottage industries, 
cooperation, animal husbandry, medical and 
public health, housing communication, 
habilitation, community centres, 
voluntary - agencies and tribal 
ment blocks, 


and 


re- 
aid to 
develo- 


In a general way, it can be stated that as 
a result of the development and protective 
measures, the tribal communities are more and 
more being involved in the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the country. In the matter 
of standard of living also, they are being 
-brought at par with the rest of the nation. 
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On a mechanical assessment of the situa- 
tion it would be logical to expect that as a 
result of these measures the tribal communi- 
ties constitute a happy, positively oriented 
segment of the nation. But paradoxically 
these have on the one hand brought them 
cioser to the nation, and on the other, created 
new distances. The interpretation of this 


dynamic situation would depend on one’s own ~ 


understandirg of the meaning of integration, 

In a plural society there are- at least four 
models of social integration, namely (i) icenti- 
fication with the dominant group, (ii) mutual 
give and take of the different parts to cons- 
titute a new whole (ili) coexistence of different 
parts as autonomous systems and siniultaneous 
acceptance of common group goals and group 
symbols (iv) organisation of individuals whose 
Sasic commitments are to the values of cos- 
mopolitan humanism and who consciously 
and freely accept membership of different 
reference groups for the’ sake of. [deepening 
znd diversifying their intellectual and moral 
experiences in such a manner, as is rotin- 
compatible with their basic commitment. 

In India those who are accustomed to look 
upon the tribals, only as the bearers of 
retarded cultures, frequently advocate that 
zhe tribals should become integrated in the 
national life by effacing their own identity 
and adopting the culture and way of life of 
zhe neighbouring Hindu population. There 
are again those, who take a teleological view 
of history that through the operation of an 
inexorable law in the social situation of India, 
zhe tribal societies would be inevitably 
orought within the fold of Hinduism and thus 
the objective of national integration would be 
achieved. They, however, fail to observe 
that currently a reverse process.of contraaccul- 
curation is taking place, making the task of 
ational integration a far more difficult and 
“mtricate one which would require continnous 
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balancing of protection and development in 


different fields including the political field. 
There is much naive thinking in the 


country about the nature of political unrest 
currently found in many tribal areas. To 
appreciate the significance of the same in 
correct perspective, it is necessary to take note 
of two apparently similar but basically different 


phenomena, namely, sub-nationalism and 
infra-nationalism. 
The phenomenon of sub-nationalism is 


found among tribal communities like Oraon, 
Munda, etc. But it is not confined to them 
alone. it is found among larger ethnic group 
like the Bengalees, Oriyas, Gujaratis, Tamils, 
etc. In sub-nationalism there isa general 
awareness and acceptance of the symbols of 
the nation, though at the same time 
parochial symbols and interests also ‘persist, 
It is a phase of contraction. In ` contrast 
infra-nationalism is a phase of expansion. It 
overtakes a community living in comparative 
isolation and unacquainted with or 
uncommited to the national symbols and 
national goals, when it is seized by the urge to 
rapidly change its standard of living and enjoy 
the benefits of modern technology. Sucha 
community finds that for the satisfaction of 
its aspirations, the diffused commands over the 
resourses,—both tangible resources like lands 
and forests and intangible resources like factual 
knowledge, skill, ideas and ideologies, must 
be replaced by a unified command. Asa 
result, a vigorous search for a new social iden- 
tity and- expansion of intellectual horizon 
ensues, In its march, the clan loyalties are 
submerged in tribal loyalties. It is not nece- 
ssarily incompatible with _nationai loyalty ; 
rather national loyalty is a logistic need for 
infra-nationalism. But whether nationalism ° 
would be able to subsume it, would partly 
depend on the initiative of the nation itself to 


meet infra-nationalism half way and partly on 
a number of geo-political factors, 


a rE a al 


l ZILLA PARISHADS IN ORISSA 
B. G. DAS! 


The institution of Panchayati Raj had been 
designed as a systematic attempt in the devolu- 
tion of power to the lower rungs of Adminis- 
tration, Such Democratic Decentralization 
of power and responsibility was to build up 
Democracy from the grassroots. The Balvan- 
tary Mehta Committee Report? provided the 
genesis for the three-tier system of Panchayati 
Raj. This has for the first time provided 
an integrated approach to rural development. 
There are, of course, variations in the struc- 
tures and functioning of the system from State 
to State though there is common agreement on 
the fundamentals of the scheme of Democratic 
Decentralization. 


Evolution: It may be recalled that the 
rural self-Government which was introduced? 
in United Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1885 was 
based on the historic resolution of Lord Ripon. 
It was, to some extent, wrongly drafted, and 
vitiated the very purpose of the ‘Self-Govern- 
ment’? and the participation of the people 
in these activities The district Adminis- 
trative Report in 1912-13 rightly observed, 
‘We think that it was mistake to make the 
District Board the administrative unit of 
Local Government and to leave the smaller 
bodies dependent on its charity and with 
no clearly defined position in the general 


scheme, This was to begin Local Self-Govern~ ` 


ment at the wrong end, for the system 
ought to start from the bottom, and ‘‘work-up, 
as was originally intended in 1883, 
rather than from the top and work down’, 
During the last eighty - years, important 
changes have been brought about in the 
Bengal Act III of 1885 to reorient. the old 
pattern of Rural Administration, In Orissa, 


- the District Board till 1961. 


the Grama Panchayats’ were created in 1948 
in the, modern lines. But the strong edifice 
of Rural Government in Orissa was primarily 
In ‘pursuance 
with the recommendations of the Mehta 
Committee, the Orissa Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilla Parishad Act was passed in 1959 
which received the Governor’s assent on the 
15th February, 1960, There was inaugura- 
tion of the new structure by implementa- 


_ tion of “the new Act® on the 26th January, 


1961 which stipulated a uniform pattern of 


rural local self-government for ~the whole 
province, 


Panchayat Raj brought about fundamen- 
tal changes in the set up of Development 
Administration. The total number of Grama 
Panchayats constituted in the State continued 
to be 2,344 and 307 Panchayat Samitis. This 
was closely followed bv the. constitution of 
13 Zilla Parishads. ‘The three-tier system 
of Democratic Decentralization was thus 
completed during the year. In addition to 
the administration of Panchayats, the adminis- 
tration of Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
Parishads and the task of organizing the 
constitution of Zilla Parishads and Panchayats 
all over the State was entrusted to the 
Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj (Grama Panchayat) Department of the 
Government of Orissa.” _ 

The scheme of decentralization of govern- 
mental authority to Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions has become almost a permanent feature’ 
of the Indian Republic, of course, with certain 
local variations here and there. The deve- 
lopment of these institutions in recent years 
isin pursuance with the Gandhian “teaching 
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of Grama Panchayats. To be more formal 
and legal, in law itisin accordance with the 
Directive Principles of State policy® as enshrined 
in the Constitution of India. Though Article 
40 refers only to Village Panchayats, the 
Central and State Governments have rightly 
interpreted them to include the other tiers 
of Panchayati Raj’in a broader functional 
{rarne-work, a 


~ 


Composition :' In all the 13 Districts of 
Orissa, 13 Zilla Parishads had been set up 
in place of the’ District Boards.2 The Zilla 
Parishad Executives can be divided into two 
categories, as the official and non-official. The 
official members are deprived of the right to 
vote and of the power to be either Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Parishad. They can 
talk but cannot raise hands. The official 
elementi? consists of the District Magistrate, 
District Officers of Medical, Education,. Public 
Health, Agriculture, «Welfare Works, Co- 
operative and such other Departments: as 
may be notified by the Government from 
time to time. The Sub-Divisional officers 
exercising jurisdiction within the District 
also constitute the non-official membership, 
The Secretary of the -Parishad was appointed 
by the Government and was designated as 

xecutive Officer: The non-official members 
of the Parishad are the Chairman of Panchayat 
Samitis, Municipalities and Notified Area 
Councils and Presidents, Central Cooperative’ 
Banks operating within the District. It is 
unfortunate that the M. L. A.sand M. P.s 
elected from the territorial constituencies within 
the District had been eliminated.1! The 
membership both official and non-official .is 
purely honorary and may be honorable, 


Functions: ‘Zilla Parishad’ has been defined 
as “the body cōnstituted -under sub- section 


1 of section 4 of the Orissa Panchayat Samiti - 


and Zilla Parishad Act, 1959, Every Parishad 
is knowh ,by the name of the District for 
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which it is constituted by the Government 
of Orissa in the Community Development 
and Panchayati Raj Department. It was a 
body corporate having perpetual succession 
having the power to sue and to be sued 
in its corporate name. Its principal func- 
tions are to examine and approve the 
Budget of the Samitis, Supervise their activi- 


` ties, distribute the alloted funds, co-ordinate 


and consolidate their plans and prepare 
plans for the entire District, advise the 
Government on -allocation of work among 
Grama Panchayats and Samitis, borrow money 
for prescribed functions, manage entrusted 
Trusts and Endowments, advise Government 
on all Development schemes and exercise such 
other powers as the Government may by ‘order 
confer on or entrust to the Parishad. -For 
efficient performance of its functions, it may 
collect. necessary data, publish statistics and 
such other necessary information and may ask 
for information from any. of its Grama Pan- 
chayats or Panchayat Samitis. 


Observations: The Parishad had -no staff 
of its own except an Executive Officer and his’ 
ew Assistants. The District Officers of 
different Departments, by courtesy function for 
and on behalf of the Parishad in their respec- 
tive fields of activity. The officers do not 
feel that they are serving a Zilla Parishad, 
rather performing their own Departmental 
functions. 


It is observed that the 13 Zilla Parishads in 
Orissa had been set up in ‘place of the, District 
Boards in each of the District headquarters of 
the State. The remarkable features of the 
Zilla Parishad Executive were its “unwieldy 
number” and the presence of excessive “ex- 
officio composition’? for a four-year term. 

The - Panchayat Samiti has been the 


principal executive body among the three-tiers 


while the role of the Parished was restricted ` to 
supervisory, advisory and coordinating 
functions. - The important functions of 
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~~ 


the Panchayat Samitis are planning and 


execution of Community Development schemes, 
management and control of Primary education, 
and m&nagement of trusts and endowments 
entrusted to it by the Government. The 
Parishad, in actual practice used to function as 
a Post Office between the Government and the 
Samitis, The Government had the power to 
transfer such programmes, schemes and works 
to the Samitis directly, as may be specified. 
Schematic grants were also directly given to 
the Samitis above the head of the Parishad.!2 
The Parishad thus had responsibility but no 
power and no independent staff to operate. 
The Santhanam Committee on Panchayat Raj 
Finances deemed it essential that every 
Panchayati Raj institution should have control 
over its own staff whether such staff is appoint- 
ed by itself or placed at its disposal by the 
State Government.!® “The surprising fact was 
that the Parishad had no independent staff of 
its own. Even then it was to guide the sub- 
ordinate field agencies in the matter of nation- 
building and development administration. 

It is in the fitness of things. that the State 
Government as the solé custodian of Law and 
order and being the recipient of the largest 
share of State revenue should bear the full 
responsibility. It was considered unnecessary 
to experience repetition of the very same 
retrograde provision of our pre-independence 
era. Further, Zilla Parishads in Mysore, 
Rajasthan, Panjab, U.P. and Orissa are 
essentially advisory, though they also have 
functions of the supervision and coordination 
of the-work of Samitis and Panchayats. 

Further, excepting Gujrat, Maharastra, 
U. P., West-Bengal and Madras, no other 
State in India has made ‘tax’? as sources of 
revenue for the Zilla Parishads. In the majority 


_ of the States asin Orissa, -the Zilla Parishads 


(or 


ræ 


"\ get grants or contributions from 


the State 


. Governments. These are shares of land revenue 


or forest revenue or local cess. In Orissa, com- 


real 


.the Ist November, 1968. 


the following members, 
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plaints were being made that the Parishads were 
not getting adequate grants from the State 
Government. Thus, apart from the grants 
and contributions, it had’ no stable source of 
revenue. But on the whole, the Zilla Parishads 
spend about one-third of the total revenue of 
the State.14 | 


Its Abolition: It may be remembered 
in this connection that the Swatantra-Jana 
Congress had been voted to power by the 
people on the basis of the 21 point common 
programme which also provided “for effecting 
decentralization as envisaged in the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution of 
India, As a step forward, the abolition of 


Zilla Parishads in the State has been brought 


about by the Qrissa Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilla Parishad (Second Amendment) Act, 1967 
assented to by the Governor on the 4th 
January, 1968.16 Abolition of the 13 Zilla 
Parishads was effected on and from the 3lst 
August, 1968 leaving 317 Panchayat Samitis 
and 3829 Grama Panchayats in Orissa. The 
probable saving after the abolition of the Zilla 
Parishad, will be about Rs, 11 lakhs as 
disclosed by the Deputy Minister, C.D. and 
Panchayati Raj in the Qrrissa_ Legislative 
Assembly.17 The expenditure in the alternative 
set up had not been calculated by the Govern- 
ment then. 


New Device: The alternative arrange- 
ment contemplated after careful consideration, 
and introduced in place of tke Zilla Parishad 
is the District Advisory council effective from 
It has been named 
in Oriya as “Zilla Paramarshadata Samiti.”13 
The District Advisory Council shall consist of 

1. Collector of the District...... Member- 
convenor, 
2. M. L. A and M. Ps. (Lok Sabha) member 
whose jurisdiction comes under 
the District. M. Ps. (Rajya Sabha) 


—_ 


whose place of residence is in the 
District. 
3, All Chairmen of the Panchayat 


Samitis within the District. -do- - 
4, All Chairmen of the Municipal 
Councils. . -do- 
5. Presidents of the Central Coop. 
Banks. -do- 
6. Presidents of the District Land 
. Mortgage Banks. -do- 


7. Any Officer notified by Government 
from time to time. ~do- 
Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Speaker 
and-Deputy Speaker may nominate any 
of their constituents to represent them 
in the Council, | 
The meeting of the 
convened by the Collector 
shall be presided over by a non-official member 
to be elected at each such meeting. It is to 
meet thrice a year provided that not more 
than four months -should elapse between two 


Council shall be 


successive sittings. This is provided probably” 


“to check unnecessary expenditure. The 
Convenor may call special meetings. But the 
business of each meeting shall be transacted as 
may be prescribed by Government from time 
to time. | , 

The functions of the District Advisory 
Council are :— 


(1) to advise the Government regarding 
developmental and’ other activities 
«referred to it by Government from 
time to time ; 

to consider and advise Government as 
to how best the developmental acti- 
vities can be expeditiously and effi- 
ciently executed and suggest ways and 
means to remove bottle-necks in the 
execution of development works. 

This is a major departure from the 
Mehta Committee Recomendations and the 
prevailing all-India pattern, As an economy 
measure, this step may be hailed as the 


(2) 


of. the District and - 
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greatest experiment in the structure of 
Panchayati Raj institutions in Orissa. The 
Council appears to be an extension of the 
C. D. and Panchayati Rai Departrfient of 
the Government of Orissa. Its role is purely 
advisory without having any supervisory or 
co-ordinating functions. It may render useful 
service if the matters on which it is con- 
sulted are listed with imagination and preci- 
siôn, and a convention is established that its 
recommendations will be accepted except 
when they are either modified or rejected by 
the State Cabinet. | 

The abolition of Zilla Parishad and intro- 
duction of the District Advisory Council brings 
about a tremendous reduction of strength of 
the District Offices.8 This may be termed 
asan effort at greater and effective consoli- 
dation of the Panchayati Raj institutions in 


Orissa. The future alone can answer the 
question regarding the utility of this 
arrangement, 


“It will be of lasting benefit to the institu- 
tion of Panchayati Raj if the word ‘Govern- 
ment” was deleted from the related Acts and 
Rules. The three tiers continue as limbs of 
the State. The Seminar~on fundamental 
problems of Panchayati Raj organized at 


- Udaipur in—January 1964 laid down the 


scope of Panchayati Raj in some detail. That 
was also accepted in principle at the Annual 
Conference on Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj and the Conference of State 
Ministers of C.D. and Panchayati Raj held 
at Srinagar in July, -1965.20 It came to the 
conclusion that : 


~ 


“Panchayati Raj institutions. should act as 
units of self-government at the village, 


zed State. In acting as units of self-govern- 
ment they will undertake responsibility which 
they can discharge within the framework of 
of their resources and requirements. It would 


thek, 
block and the district level. These institutions 
cannot be described as part of the decentrali- 


Fd 
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mean that what the Panchayat cannot under- 
take will be accomplished by the Samity and 
what the Samity cannot do by itself will be 
undertaken by the Zilla Parishad. Thus, only 
the residual functions will be transferred to the 
next larger unit. The constitution should lay 
down as clearly as possible their functions as 
Government in the same way as has been done 
for States and the Centre......... Š 


Conclusion : “The Panchayati Raj institutions 
shall not function as agencies of the higher 
tiers but will form part of a compact system. 
As such they may sometimes act as agencies 
of other units. It has, however, to be borne 
in mind that this is only a subsidiary role, their 
main role being to act as governments, formed 
on their own rights.” 


In view of the foregoing recommendations, 
the position of Panchayati Raj in India in 
general and Orissa in particular has to be 
examined. 

It is argued?! that Panchayati Raj is no 
longer an experiment as it had become not 


etn a 


i. Mr. B. ©. Das, M. A, (Allahabad) is 
_ Lecturer in Political Science in Orissa 
Educational Service at the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, 

2. Report of the Team for the Study of 

Community Development Projects and 

National Extension Service Committee on 

Plan  Projects—Planning Commission, 

November, 1957, ND. 

Bengal Act III of 1885. 

District Administration Report, 1912-13, 

P. 83. Calcutta. l 

The Orissa Grama Panchayat Act, 1948. 

The Orissa Panchayat Samiti and Zilla 

Parishad Act, 1959-Orissa Act 7 of 1960. 

Orissa C. D. & P. Raj (G. P.) Dept. 

Resolution No. 2702 G. P. dated, 

February 8, 1964. l 

8. Article. 40—‘The State shall take steps 
to organize village Panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority as 
may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government.” 

9. Sec. 4, Orissa Act 7, of 1960. 
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merely an agency of économic development 
but also the base of Democracy at the local 
levels. In fact, the process of democratic 


` devolution of power has yet to be accomplished 


and the people are yet to be conversant with 
all the provisions of the Acts and Rules so as 
to be successful actors in the drama of Demo- 
cratic Decentralization of power and respon- 
sibility. » The Study Team on Panchayati Raj 
Finances under the Chairmanship of Shri K. 
Santhanam, M. P. remarked that “Panchayati 
Raj is still in its infancy even in the State where 
it has been fully implemented??. Govern- 
mental control on the Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions should be reduced to the minimum and 
adequate funds must be made available either 
as its own sources or as grants or contributions 
from the State Exchequer for Development 
Administration and for securing effective 
participation and co-operation of the village 
masses with these statutory bodies. It. will 
be sufficient to say that Panchayati Raj 
institutions should be such as to function 
effectively within its limitations. 


10. Sec. 6, Ibid. 

11._- Orissa Act 24 of 1961. 

12. Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Vol IV. No. 2 dated 21. 2. 1968. 

13. Study Team on Panchayati Raj Finances. 
Part—I, P. 4-5, 1963, New-Delhi. 

14. Ibid P32.’ 

15. Point No. 16 of the Swatantra-Jana 
Congress, 21-point common programme, 
vide A. B. Patrika 26, 2. 67 

16. Orissa Act-I of 1968 


Debates. 


17, Orissa Legislative Assembly Debates. 
Vol—IV. No. 2 dated 21st February, 
1968. P. 6. 

18. Orissa Review. Vol—XXV, No. 1, 
August, 1968. P. 91 Independence 


Number, Bhubaneswar. 


19. C.D. & Panchayati Raj (G. P.) Deptt,, 
Memo No. 3822/CD-VI dated 28. 8. 1968. 


20. Main Recommendations, Proceedings 
and Agenda Notes. P. 60. 1965, Ministry 
of C. D. & Co-operation, New Delhi. 
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ROLE OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 
IN EXPEDITING OUR LIBERATION 
P. RAJESWARA RAO 


It is meet and proper that we should 
recall with pride and pleasure the activities and 
achievements of the Indian National Army 
~vhich was responsible for the early liquidation 
of the foreign rule on the Indian soil. The 
formation of the I.N.A. under the leadership 
of Netaji Sri Subhas Chandra Bose during the 
Second World War proved to be one. of the 
romances of Indian Nationalism and a fascinat- 
mgs constitutional phenomenon. This 
distinguished son of Bengal and the rising sun 
on the Indian firmament by being far ahead of 
Ais contemporaries justified the dictum of the 
iate Gopal Krishna Gokhale who was noted 
for his moderation and caution, that “What 
Bengal thinks to-day, the rest of India thinks 
tomorrow.” 
Sri Subhas Chandra Bose evidently drew 
inspiration from similar unsuccessful 
attempts in the past, The Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857 contrary to its name was no mere revolt 
of the disgruntled army. The episode of the 
greased cartridges was simply the spark which 
exploded the vast powder magazine of popular 
discontent, that had long been accumulating. 
The Constitutional significance of it was that 
it demonstrated to the British people ~ once for 
all the difficulties in governing India. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of the Moghul 
dynasty, became the focal point for the 
countrywide rebellion. Subhas Chandra soon 
after his arrival in Burma with the LN.A., 
visited the prison and tomb of Bahadur Shah 
where he pined and passed away as a 
prisoner, paid his homage, renovated it and 
redeemed it from oblivion. In the fitness of 
things the remains of Bahadur Shah were 


his 


removed from Burma to Delhi in 1963 and 
entombed in a mosque next to the tomb of his 
ancestors. It may be recalled that while in 
prison he wrote a moving Poem desiring,.a 
space of two yards in Delhi. At long last the 
longing of this royal exile was fulfilled and his 
descendants continue to live in Moulmean in 
poverty working as boatmen and petty shop 
keepers. The heroic exploits of Nana Saheb, 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi; Tantia Tope, Kunwar 
Singh and other heroes were immortalised 
dramatically by Sri Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar in his monumental work on 
Indian War of Independence of 1857°?, which 
deserves to be read, re-read, and digested 
inwardly by every Indian. The- National 
upheaval of 1857 closed the chapter of the 
leadership of the old Feudal nobility. “When 
Indian Nationalism asserted again in the next 
generation its leaders were not the dispossessed 
nobles, but lawyers, teachers and journalists 
who looked to the future and not to the 
restoration of the vanished past. The Japanese 
victory over Russia at the beginning of the 
present century moved the Indians deeply. 
Dear Inge described the event as a turning 
point in the history of the world, The 
Partition of Bengal was sought to be resisted 
with bomb and pistol by the emotional youth 
fired by lofty idealism. Khudiram Bose 
mounted the gallows with smile on his lips. The 


imprisonment of the Lokamanya 


“the, 


~ 


Bal . 
$ 


Gangadhar Tilak and the deportation of Lala 


Lajpat Rai, the lion of the Punjab and Sardar 


Ajit Singh uncle of Bhagat Singh added fuel to ` 


the fire. Madame Cama, of sacred memory, 
unfurled the Tri-coloured National Flag of 
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India for the first time before the Social 
Democrats in Germany. She remained as an 
exile in till she was permitted to return to 
India in 1936 in an insane condition with 
shattered health. - 

During the first world war, Lala Har Dayal 
tried to organise an army for the liberation of 
India with the help of the German Kaiser. 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, Sailen Ghose, Prof. Panduranga Khan 
Khoji, Sri Darsi Chenchayya, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Birendra Chattopadhyaya, Moulvi 
Obeidulla. Champakaraman Pillai, Bhupendra 
Dutt (Brother of Swami Vivekananda) and a 
host of Indian exiles strove towards the same 


ideal, Mr. Champaka Raman Pillai 
accompanied the German cruiser Emden 
which threw shells on Madras Fort and 


Harbour to destroy oil installations and to 
disable ships during the first world war. 
Consequently Britain placed a reward of Rs. 
one Lakh on his head and and set trained 
spies on his heels. ` He is known to have dodged 
the greatest of the British spies, Mata Hart, 
and even succeeded in winning her over. 
Actually a provisional Free India Government 
with Raja Mahendra Pratap as president and 
Moulvi Barakatullah of the Hindustan Gadr 
party of San Francisco (U.S.A) as the Prime 
Minister. Moulvi Obeidullah as the Home 
Minister .and Dr. Champakaraman Pillai as 
the Foreign Minister was established in 
Afghanistan during 1915-16. The Gadr (Gadr 
means war of Independence) Movement found- 
ed by Baba Sohan Singh in 1913 spread like a 
forest fire among the four or five thousand 
Indians of all communities who had settled on 
the West Coast of the United States of 
America. Its activities became most embarass- 
ing to the British especially because many of 
its - members came from the Punjab, the 
recruiting ground for the British Indian army 
and these members began preaching sedition 
at home through their relations and friends. 


Britian’s difficulties were India’s 
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The position changed however in 1917 when 
the U. S. A., entered the war on the side of 
Britain. ‘The very next day after the declara- 
tion of the war the U. S. Government 
swooped down on the Gadr Party, its 
leading members were arrested, and brought 
to trial. a 

. The Hindu-German conspiracy case lasted 
for six months and made the nations head- 
lines. ‘There were over (hundred) 100 aecused, 
Indians, Germans and Americans and they 
were charged with conspiracy to violate the 
neutrality of the U* S. A. Of the 30 thirty odd 
Indians, only 16 (sixteen) took their trial 
and others including Har Dayal escaped 
arrest. Dr. Govind Behari Lall who later 
became the Scienee. Editor of the American 
weekly and a Pulitzer a Prize-winner, Dr. 
Taraknath Das, Editor of “Free Hindustan” 


' and afterwards on the staff of the Columbia 


University, and others were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. The Gadr 
Party was suppressed. But some of its 
members made their way back to India 
and carried on their revolutionary activi- 
ties. The upheaval in Northern India which 
culminated in the Lahore, Meerut, Benares, 
Delhi and Cawnpore conspiracy cases, is traced 
by some to their activities. On 8-4-29 Bhagat 
Singh and B. K. Dutt threw a bomb in the 
central Assembly not to kill but to make the 
deaf in the seats of power hear. 

A firm believer in the that 
opportu- 
nities, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose escaped in 
early 1941 dramatically from India in the 
guise of a Muslim divine at the dead of 
night. He drove out of Peshawar dressed as a 
Pathan. His journey to Kabul was done partly 
on foot and partly in a lorry in the guise of a 
deaf and dumb man. He reached Moscow and 
from there flew to Berlin with the assumed name 
of an Italian. An year later he revealed himself 
by speaking to his country men on the 


doctrine 
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German Radio. At Rome and Berlin oy 
organised the Indians living in those areas, 
He formed the Indian Legion in Germany. 
Free India centre established by him with the 
status of a diplomatic mission began to function 
frem October 194]. Azad Hind Radio began 
broadcasts in English, Hindi, Persian, Pustu, 
Tamil, Teluga, Gujarati and Marathi. I.N.A. 
personnel were recruited from prisoners of war 
and numbered nearly 10000. Azad Hind Fouz 
was founded in Italy also by Iqbal Shedail. 
But it collapsed in November 1942. Rommel 
expressed appreciation of their calibre and 
capacity. According to Prof. ‘Wideman of 
West Berlin, Netaji was never under the influ- 
ence of Hitler. From the correspondence of 
Netaji with the foreign affairs Ministry of 
Hitlerite regime preserved in the Potsdam 
Museum, we find that Netaji wanted Hitler 
to assure in unequivocal terms the guarantee of 
Indian freedom and make it a part of aims and 
objects of war strategy of Germany which the 
latter refused with the result Netaji immedia- 
tely left Germany and proceeded to the East. 
Curing a period of war the subject nations try 
to break their chains by all means. The enemy 
o; the master naturally appears as a friend, 
philosopher and guide. In the meantime the 
Japanese with the slogans of “Asia for 
Asiatics’’, quickly and successfully dislodged 
tae Allied Power from the countries of South- 
East Asia. The British armies withdrew, leav- 
ing the native Indian population numbering 
two or three million and their Indian. comrades 
in the army to their fate. In order to save 
them Captain Mohan Singh who was a Major 
in the Indian Army opened negotiations with 
the Japanese. The Japanese General Yama- 
shita discovered in Mohan Singh a staunch and 
capable anti-British fighter. Major Fugivara 
invited the represeniatives of the Indian resi- 
dents and the prisoners of war to discuss the 
formation of the Indian Independence League. 
Later, Rash Behari Bose, a revolutionary who 


‘lise it, 
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had been an exile in Japan since the second 
decade of this century, settled there and 
married a Japanese lady, convened a confe- 
rence at Tokyo which was attended by a num- 
ber of delegates from Shanghai and other 
places. It was decided there to start the Indian 
Independence League. The object of the move- 
mént was to secure complete independence for 
India free from foreign domination and it 
stipulated that military action against foreigners 
in India would be taken only by the Indian 
National Army. The second conference held 
at Bangkok resolved on a policy in line with the 
declared aims of the Indian National Congress. 
The “Quit India” slogan raised by the Congress 
was equated to the motto of Japan, “Drive away 
the British”. Mahatma Gandhi, being accusto 
med to think aloud, declared that Britain’s 
presence in India was a standing invitation to 
the Japanese to invade, and expressed his desire 
to go to Japan and conclude a peace treaty. But 
he immediately added that he would not be 
permitted by the British to go to Japan and the 


Japanese Government would not be inclined to 


conclude a peace treaty with him. He also 
proclaimed that anarchy was better than sla- 
very. The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
other national leaders in August 1942 gave a 
fillip to the Indian National Army. This army 
consisting of 10,000 personnel functioned from 
September to December 1942. It had an army 
Act of its own. Subsequently the relations 
with the Japanese became embittered when 
they demanded a declaration that Japan had 
no territorial, economic or political claim over 
India, and Captain Mohan Singh was arrested 
with the result that the army was broken. 

At this Juncture Sri Subhas Chandra Bose 
came on the scene. He landed in Singapore on ' 
2nd July 1943 and from then on knew no rest. 
He assumed command, completely overhauled 
the army and anounced his intention to revita- 
He made a moving appeal for men and 


money. His personal magnetism worked 
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wonders. Nearly sixty to seventy thousand 
-men joined the Indian National Army. Thus 
the second I. N. A. began to function regularly 
from May 1943. The training schools for offi- 
cers were established at Singapore and 
Rangoon. A women’s unit called the Rani of 
Jhansi: Brigade was started and Captain 
Lakshmi was made the commandant. Train- 
ing was -given in Hindustani. A spirit of com- 
radeship prevailed in fhe ranks. Every one 
got enough to cover his needs, the maximum 
payment for any one did not exceed Rs. 250 
per month. Caste and communal barriers 
set aside. Formation of regiments 
on the basis of caste and creed was dis- 
carded. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Chris- 
tains ate together the same food prepared by 
the same cooks. On his last trip to Tokyo he 
selected Col. Habibur Rahman to accompany 
him. The emblem was a springing tiger. Some 
of the Ragiments were named after our natio- 
nal-leaders like Gandhi, Azad and Nehru. All 
the needs were met by contributions which ran 
as high as 20 crores of rupees and the money 
was deposited in the Azad Hind Bank. A 
Muslim businessman gave away all his worldly 
possessions worth over a crore of rupees. _ 

On 21st October 1943, India was pro- 
claimed free, and a provisional cabinet was 
formed, The provisional Government was 
immediately recognised by the then Govern- 
ments of Germany, Japan, Italy, Thailand, 
Phillippines, Croatia, Manchuria and Burma. 
This recognition confirmed its statehood. Then 
as an independant country it acquired the right 
to declare war and declared war on Britain 
and U.S. A., but not on China and Russia. 
The fact that the emigre Governments were 
deprived of their territory removed the old 
‘emphasis on a local habitation for a State. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose insisted on 
credentials being produced before’ receiving 
the envoy from Japan. 

In the middle of March, 1944, units of the 


were 
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I, N. A. ... crossed the Indo-Burma border and 
the fight for India’s liberation commenced on 
Indian soil. The I. N. A., units successfuliy 
encountered numerically superior and better 
equipped forces. Thev have covered the 
whole 1100 miles separating 
Singapore from Imphal front on foot. They 
fought for three continuous days in pouring 
rain and open skies in the jungles of Arakan. 
When they ran short of food they took to eat- 
ing grass and green leaves rather than give 
up fight for independence. The Azad Hind 
Dal consisting of 200 persons was established 
to administrate the territory taken by the 
I. N. A., from time to time. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands were ceded to this 
State by Japan; they were renamed as 
Shahid and Swaraj; An Indian was sent 
to administer them. Similarly, the estate of 
Ziawadi in Burma with area of 
50 square miles and a population of 15000 
Indians, was administered by this State. 
Later, the Manipur and Vishnupur areas 
covering 15,000 square miles were adminis- 
tered for four to six months. This Government 
had a civil and army gazette of its own. 
“Delhi Chalo” was its slogan and “Jai Hind’? 
was the form of salutation adopted. Special 
stamps were issued for use in Imphal. Altoge- 
ther about 16,000 (sixteen thousand) I. N. A., 
men died in this fight for freedom, 

Whenever Indians were arrested or tortured 
by the Japanese, they were invariably saved 
through the intervention of the I. N. A. It 
assisted in protecting Indians in, Burma from 
April, 1945 to 3rd May, 1945, when Rangoon 
was reoccupied by the British. It also looked 
after the properties left by the Indians before 
invasion by Japan. As a matter of fact 
the Indian populatign of the countries of 
South-East Asia felt secure under the protection 
of the L N. A. 

The decision of the British Government to 
try the members of the 1. N. A. was severely 


distance of 


an 


TA2 


criticised by all sections of the public in India. 
The Congress Working Committee set up a 
strong defence committee consisting of front 
rank lawyers led by - Sti Bhulabhai Desai of 
sacred memory. 

The Rt. Honourable. Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Bakshi Tek Chand, Sri P. R. Das, 
Sti Kailas Nath Katju, Dr. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour and Dr. Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy, lent 
their weight to the. Defence Committee. Even 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who had bitterly attack- 
ed Sri Subhas Bose’ earlier for organising the 
I. N. A. in collaboration with Fascist Japan 
and declared that he would fight them: tooth 
and nail was moved to the core, came round 
and put on his barrister’s robes and watched 
the proceedings with sympathetic interest. 
But he did not lay even a wreath on the 
memorial to I. N. A., Martyrs when he visited 
Singapore an year later as a member of the 
Interim Government of India, on the sugges- 
tion ‘of Lord Mount-Batten. The first trial 
began in the historic Red Fort at Delhi on 
5-11-1945 before a Court Martial. Of the 
first batch of the three accused, the first 
was a muslim, Mr. Shah Nawaz who fought 
against his own kith and kin at the front. The 
second a Sikh Mr. Dhilon, the third a Hindu 
Mr. Seghal, son of a High Court Judge. The 
prosecution witnesses ` were subjected to 
searching cross examination. Mr. Desai put 
up a very brilliant defence and raised issues 
of law and of fact and roused public interest. 
Though they were convicted in the first 
instance they were subsequently released by 
the Commander-in-Chief, the confirming- 
Officer for these sentences, at the instance of 
Dr. N. B.. Khare then a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, It is also said 
that he was instrumental in stopping of further 
irial of Indian Army personnel by means of a 
Gallop Poll in which 80% voted against the 
trials, Dr. Khare was an ardent admirer of 
Subhas Bose, According to him he had two 
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secret interviews with Bose in January 1941 
(i.e. before Bose escaped from India) and 
accepted a seat in the Viceregal Cabinet as a 
result of an understanding with him to be 
useful and helpful in future. But they were 
deprived of their rank and jobs in the army. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim 
League, unsuccessfuyly tried to import commu- 
nalism into these proceedings by organising a 
separate defence committee consisting of 
Muslim lawyers for the Muslim accused. 
Dr. Alladi Krishnaswamy the leader of the 
Madras Bar, organised another defence commi- 
ttee consisting of Sri K. Ahashyam, Ex. .Law 
Minister in Madras, and Mr. Venkatraman, 
now a member of the Planning Commission, 
to rescue the I. N. A. personnel imprisoned 
in Malaya. He personally argued the appeal 
of Captain Burhanuddin (brother of the 
Mehtar of Chitral) before the Federal Court 
with credit and with distinction, But the case 
for the prosecution presented by Sri N. P. 
Engineer, the Advocate-General of India, in 
all these proceedings was insipid and dry 
and failed to carry conviction. He looked 
like Salya, the charioteer of Karna in the 
Mahabharata. These trials became historical 
and assumed constitutional importance as 
intricate questions of International Law 
were involved.’ In this connection it is neces- 
sary to remember that the Allies spoke of the 
French, the Czech and the Yugoslav partisans 
as patriots because they were fighting for the 
freedom of their countries. Mr. - Desai 
contended that the oath of allegiance to. the 


Provisional Government of Free India could 


legitimately be compared with the American 


declaration of independence.- Wheatson’s 
International Law declares :— 
“A war may certainly exist between a 


state and its suzerain as in the Boer War. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour the great jurist, point- 
ed out that “The theory of allegiance to 
the Crown postulates the fulfilment of 


Ees 
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the Crown’s duty towards its subjects 
of safety and protection of both the person 
and property.. When on account of 
its defeat in war this protection is no 
longer possible and International Law 
takes the course of “inter .’ armas 
LILET LEGES”, ie,, war suspends the 
law.” 


Even the British Government got recon- 
ciled to breaches of allegiance not infrequently 


within the Empire. There are thc ins- 
tances of Ireland, Canada, and the Boer 
war in which the British subjects taking 


arms against the’ Crown were given the 
status of belligerents. In the revolt of the 
Spanish American colonies Britain recognised 


the belligerent rights of the colonies for 
freedom. 
Thus the action of the I. N.A. should 


be judged by the International standards. 
As President Grant of America said in his 
message of June 13, 1870:— | 


“The relations between the parent State 

and the insurgent State must amount in 

fact to war in the sense of Interna- 

tional Law”, 

Chief Justice Fuller of the U. S. A. Federal 
Court, observed. 


“Where a Civil War prevails, foreign 
nations do not presume to judge of the 
merits of the quarrel. Even if the revolt 
fails warfare cannot: be made the basis of 
individual liability”, 

The British Year Book of International 
Law says :— 

“What we call belligerent recognition is 
not so much recognition even temporary and 
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provisional of a new Government as the 
recognition of the existence of a. war’, 

One need not be apologetic to-day to 
show that a subject nation may free itseif 
from legal a allegiance which cannot be matter 
of perpetuity, because if itis so, then no 
subject race will ever attain freedom, Thus 
there was the fundamental question of the 
love of freedom which created affection 
among millions of people for the I. N. A, 
because in spite of exceptionally difficult 
impediments they fought for the freedom cf 
their country. Hence the liberation of India 
is ‚unique and no student of public affairs 
can afford to ignore or minimise it. They 
constituted the ground crew who made 
possible the jet flight to freedom. 

It is stated and since ‚confirmed by the 
report of the majority in the committee 
appointed by the Government of India that 
Netaji Bose was involved ina plane crash 
and died in a Military Hospital at Tokyo, 
Whether he is alive or dead he will be 
remembered as long as India lives. Sardar 
Patel collected a considerable amount of 
money to rehabilitate the I. N. A., personnel. 
Though temporary relief. was given, their 
problem’ was not solved satisfactorily. They 
ought to have been absorbed into the armed 
forces of India. Successful nationalism is 
not particularly grateful to ‘its heroic anc 
martyred pioneers who to-day live in obscurity 
as embittered old men. However the leas: 
that can be done by us to them of whom 
most are dead and gone and only a few 
still remain alive is to pay our homage for 


the Herculian efforts they made for 
expediting the dawn of freedom against 
heavy odds. 


wt 


THE FIFTH! FINANCE COMMISSION REPORT 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SIRKAR 


The report of the fifth Finance Commi- 
ssion brings out the limitations ofthe role of a 
Finance Commission in rationalizing the dis- 
tribution of the revenues between the Centre ' 
and the States. The Commission, as a Central 
instrument, is severely restricted in giving 
justice to the States. The utter unreality of 
the outlook of the Commission is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the note of Mr. 
G. Swaminathan, whose principal worry was, 
over the “surplus” of the Statse revenues while 
most State Governments were concerned with 
ways and means of balancing their budgets. 

Needlessly the Commission entered into an 
excursion on eulogizing the grave failure of the 
Constitution-makers to lay down any definite 
principles for the distribution of the revenues 
between the Centre and the States and 
between the States themselves, which has 
unnecessarily exposed the States to the whims 
of members of the Finance Commission for the 
time being, who on their part do not seem to 
work according to any recognizable principle 
of distribution. Otherwise there could never 
have been the violent oscillations in the prin- 
ciples decided upon by the successive finance 
commissions, This is best illustrated by the 
decisions of the Finance Commissions on the 
principle of distribution of the divisible pool of 
income-tax among the States. The first 
Finance Commision decided that distribution 
should be made eighty per cent on the basis 
of population and twenty per cent on the basis 
of collection because in its views the elements 
which should enter into an appropriate scheme 


of distribution should be first, general measure 
of need as furnished by population, and 
second, contribution. The Commission was 
obviously of the view that the figures of collec- 
tion of mcome-tax revenue in a State repre- 
sented a workable, if not a wholly satisfactory, 
measure of contribution by-the different States. 
Principle of Distribution uncertain 

Lest the States should be able to plan their 
future expenditure on the bssis of any expected 
the Second 
principle 
because in its view the principle of collection 
was not an equitable basis of distribution and 
should be completely abandoned in favour of 
population (a view favoured by the Bihar 
Government but opposed by the Governments 
of relatively developed States). The Second 
Finance Commission took into consideration 
the view ( put forward, among others by the 
Bihar Government to the Fifth Finance 
Commission again ) that income-tax was paid 


receipt of income-tax revenues, 
Finance Commission altered this 


by a small portion of the population and the 
bulk of the tax arose out of business incomes 
which, in the context of economic integration 
of the country and disappearance of barriers 
of inter-State trade, was derived from the 
country as a whole. Having said so, the 
second Finance Commission did not reco- 
mmend for the complete rejection of the 
collection criterion for measuring contribution 
although it brought down the percentage from 
twenty to ten. Thus according to the recos 
mmendation of the Second Finance Commi- 


ssion, the respective States’ share of the divisi- 
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ble pool of income-tax should be determined 
ninety per cent on the basis of population and 
ten per cent on the basis of. collection of 
income-tax. 

The Third Finance Commission changed 
this criterion and restored the 80 : 20 ratio. 
The Fourth Finance Commission also endorsed 
the view of the Third Finance Commission 
that it was necessary to give twenty per cent 
weightage to the factor of contribution as 
indicated by collection and that only eighty 
per cent of the divisible pool should be distri- 
buted on the basis of population. There was 
a point made by the Third Finance Commi- 
ssion which is of great importance. In reco- 
mmending the rastoration of twenty per cent 
weightage to collection the Third Finance 
Commission made a pointed reference to the 
exclusion from the divisible pool of the income- 
tax paid by the companies ( i. e. the Corpora- 
tion tax ) which had before 1959 formed part 
of the divisible pool. 


Weightage to Population 


Although there has been no change in the 
situation, the Fifth Finance Commission has 
gone back upon the recommendations of the 
Third and Fourth Finance Commissions ( as 
also of the First Finance Commission ) and 
has recommended the reduction of the weigh- 
tage to collection from twenty per cent to ten 
per cent. This is what the Fifth Finance 
Commission has to say on the point. “The 
arguments for and against contribution being 
taken asa factor have been effectively dealt 
with by the First Finance Commission and we 
need not go over the same ground. - Succe- 
ssive Finance Commissions have recommended 
the distribution of a part of the proceeds of 
taxes on income on the basis of contribution as 
roughly indicated by collection. 
of allocation to the States of a part of taxes on 


This manner 


a 
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non-agricultural income contributed by them 
can, in a sense, be regarded as the counterpart 
in the non-agricultural sector of the taxes on 
agricultural income which under the Constitu- 
tron can be levied by the States themselves. 
It would not therefore be proper to eliminate 
At the 
into account the 


the factor of contribution entirely. 
same time we have to take 
increasing economic unity of the country and 
interdependence of different regions and the 
growing impact of development undertaken 
through National Plans, The increasing needs 
of States arising from committed expenditure 
related to Plan schemes and other factors 
affecting the country as a whole also require 
that there should be greater weightage to the 
factor of population, which is a general 
measure of need. Some modification in the 
weightage to contribution is also justified on 
the ground that the size of the divisible pool of 


income-tax will now be enhanced due to the 


-inclusion of advance tax collections in the 


proceeds of thesame financial year. Having 


regard to broader considerations of equity 
and the main purpose of devolution, which is 
to secure a more balanced correspondence 


between needs and resources of States in 


widely different circumstances, we feel that the 


present weightage to contribution which results 
in marked disparities between more and less 
developed States should be reduced. 
therefore, of opinion that the weightage given 


We are, 


to the factor ofcontribution should be fixed 
at 10 per cent and the weightage to population 
should be increased to 90 per cent. ( Para 3.31 
of the report ) ( P 28 ). 

Undoubtedly the economically 
States like Bihar would welcome this principle. 
But the point to note is that there is no 
guarantee that it would be maintained in the 
recommendation of the next Finance Commi- 
ssion. It is absolutely necessary that there 


poorer 
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should be certainty of the principle and its 
continuity to enable the State Governments to 
plan their finances. It is in this context that 
the eulogy of the failure of the Constitution to 
lay down any definite principle of the distribu- 


tion of the revenues becomes incomprehen- 
sible. 


Corporation Tax 


The gravest failure of the Fifth Finance 
Commission lies in the field of its considera- 
tion of the States, representation for the 
re-inclusion of corporation tax within the 
divisible pool. The point of view of the 
Siates is succinctly put forward in the Bihar 
Government’s memorandum to the Fifth 
Finance Commission which reads as follows ; 
“Under Article 270 of the constitution, taxes 
o2 income other than agricultural income, 
tax shall be levied and collected by the 
Government of India and distributed between 
the Union and the States. The expression 
“taxes on income” used in this article does 
not include corporation tax. The division of 
income-tax between the Union and the States 
is mandatory, indicating the reliance placed 
on it as a balancing factor in the adjustment 
of resources the Centre and the 
States. Taxes paid by companies were not 
treated as corporation tax till 1959, when by 
an amendment of the income-tax Act brought 
about by the Finance Act, 1959, income- 
tax paid by companies was deemed to'be 
corporation tax and taken out of the divi- 
This has acted 
very much to the detriment of the States. 
As the Fourth Finance Gommission has 
observed, corporation tax 


between 


sible pool of income-tax. 


increased at a 
much higher rate, by 600 per cent during 
the same period the increase in the divisible 
pool of income-tax was only 50 per cent. 
Again, the collections from corporation tax 
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increased from Rs. 40 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 329’crores in 1966-67, representing an 
increase of over 700 per cent whereas during 
the same period, the growth in yield from 
income-tax was from Rs. 132 crores to Rs. 308 
crores, representing an increase of 139 per 
Thus what the framers of the 
constitution had intended to be a flexible 
and expanding 


cent only, 


source of revenue to the 
States, had ceased to have that significance 
as a result of the amendment of the income- 
tax Act in 1959. The State Government 


‘would urge that taxes paid by companies 


should not be classified as corporation tax, 
or if it has to be so classified, then Article 270 
of the Constitution may be amended to permit 


corporation tax being treated as part of 


.income-tax for division between the Centre 


and the States, 


This 


argument 


most reasonable and convincing 
has been dismissed by the Fifth 
Finance Commission in one sentence saying 
that the third and fourth finance commissions 
had already taken ‘due notice of the States’ 
representation about the shrinkage of the 
divisible pool due to the reclassification in 
1959 of income-tax paid by companies as 
corporation tax.” ( Para 3,20 of the report 
P 25). 
to mention that 


The Commission conveniently omits 
tax which 
amounted to a sum of Rs. 43.8 crores in 1952- 
53 (when income-tax was as much as Rs. 143.2 


Corporation 


crores) has now reached the gigantic propor- 
tion of Rs. 322 crores (against an income-tax 
collection of Rs. 338.00 crores). Whether any 
rise in the proportion of income-tax distribu- 
tion can ever be regarded as adequate com- 
pensation for loss due to exclusion of corpo- 
ration tax from the divisible pool did not 
bother the conscience of the Fifth Finance 
Commission : 
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Surcharge on Income-Tax 


The commissions views on the surcharge on 
income-tax levied by the Central Government 
for its own revenues‘are again open to serious 
dispute. The State Governments suggest 
very-correctly—that this surcharge, if it is 
continued for more than three years—shonld 
form part of the divisible pool of income-tax. 
The Commission’s observations on this ques- 
tion are as follows: “The States’ complaint 
regarding surcharge for Union purposes is that 
it has continued for a long time and they 
suggest that it should be merged in the basic 
rates. ‘They have pointed out that the conti- 
nuance for a long time of a surcharge wholly 
retained by the Union does in practice have 
the result of reducing the percentage share 
assigned to the States. In this regard the 
specific provision in Article 271 of the Consti- 
tution clearly permits such a levy, and it 
cannot be said that the quantum of the sur- 
charge is-such as to reduce unduly the scope 
of the divisible pool. Nor does the language 
of that article warrant the assumption that 
such surcharge must be related to require- 
ments of a temporary nature only. We think 
that the grievance expressed by fhe States 
in this regard is a matter for the Government 
of India to consider.’’ | 

(Para 3. 21 of the Report P 25). 


This is begging the question. In fifteen 
years’ time the Union surcharges have more 
than doubled from Rs. 6.1 crores to Rs. 14 
crores in 1968-69. Through the exclusion of 
the Corporation tax and the Union surcharges 
from the divisible pool the Central Govern- 
ment has been taking away more than 
half of all income-tax, corporation tax and 
union surcharges. The Corporation 
(Rs. 322 crores) and Union 
( Rs- 14 crores ) gave 


tax 
surcharges 
straightaway Rs. 336 
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crores tothe Union Government. Add to it 
twentyfive percent of income-tax proceeds of 
Rs. 338 crores (in 1968-69). This brings the 
total of Central Government receipts on this 
account to Rs. 420.50 crores compared with a 
total of about Rs. 244 crores to all the State 
Governments combined together. 


Deprivation of States of Due share 


The true extent of the deprivation of the 
States of their due share of the revenues 
will be apparent if a reference is made to 
the practice existing twenty years ago in 
1949. In that year only fifty percent of the 
income-tax was being divided among the 
States. Even then, since there was no separa- 
tion of corporation taxes, the States would 
have got more than they do now. In 
accordance with the principle of distribu- 
tion in’ vogue ten years 
of the 


ago, when only 


sixty percent income-tax 


revenue 


. was being divided among the States (com- 


pared with the present rate of 75 percent 
introduced ' 1966-67), The States 
would have received over Rs. 404 crores 
against an estimated Rs. 243 
the basis of receipts in 1968-69. obviously 
it was the duty of the Finance Commission 
to examine the demands of the States a 
little more carefully than it desired to 
make. l 


from 


crores on 


Lad 


Restriction on Terms of Reference : 


the 
Finance Commissions 
are varied according to the wishes of the 
‘Central Government, thus severely limiting 


the value of their recommendation. The 


It is unfortunate that even terms 


of reference of the 


‘second and third Finance Commissions had 


been asked to take into account the require- 
ments of the five year plans. However 
while appointing the fourth Finance Commi- 
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ssion the Central Government did not 
ask it to examine the requirements of the 
The Fifth Finance Commi- 
take 


five 


fourtà plan. 
ssion was asked specifically not to 
into account the .requirements of the 
year plan, although the State Governments 
wanted the Commission to take into account 
the requirements of the five year plan, 
Instead of protesting against this denigra- 


tion of the Finance Commission by the 


Central Government, the Fifth Finance 
Commission has, on the other hand, en- 
dorsed it. The Commission says, “It has 


been argued before us that while our terms 
of reference exclude the requirements of 
Plan schemes, 


embargo on our considering increased expendi- 


they do not contain an 


ture so as to improve the levels of speci- 
fic social services outside the’ .Plan and 


* 


_ this 
. division of functions between this 
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that it was open to us recommend grants 
for meeting such increases in expenditure. 
We are not, however, able to agree with 
view as it would blur the entire’ 
Commi- 
ssion andthe Planning Commission.” 
2. 9 of the Report P12). 


table that the Commission could not 


(Para 
It is indeed regret- 
take 
a more independent view of the tasks of 
the Finance Commission under the consti- 
tution than it has done in fact. What the 
Finance Commission has done is to sanctify 


all measures of financial centralization. The 
import of this failure is properly realized 
when it is recalled that the true intérest 


of the country calls for a far greater degree 
of decentralization of political, economic 
and administrative powers to’ the States 


and other lower agencies. 


PR aes 


THE MARATHA BARDIC POETRY 


Dr. V. D., RAO 


The Marathi Bardic poetry, consisting 
mainly of the historical ballads ( Powadas ) 
and the love songs ( Lavanis ) composed by 
the wandering sect of Maharashtrian bards 
known by the name of Gondhali during the 
17th and 18th centuries, covers a vast province 
of the Marathi literature, little explored and 


_deplorably neglected by the students and 


critics of the Marathi literature. This bardic 
school of literature took its rise in the latter 
half of the 17th century, with the rise of the 
spirit of patriotism among the Marathas, and 
it flourished in the 18th century during the 
period which witnessed the zenith of the glory 
and prosperity of the Maratha Empire. Its 
rise was contemporaneous with that of another 
great schoo] of Marathi poetry, essentially 
different in spirit and form. The famous 
Marathi poets, Waman Pandit and Moropant, 
were amongst others the exponents of this other 
school of poetry, while Parsharama, Prabhakar, 


Ram Joshi, Honaji Bal, Anant Fandi, 
Saganbhau were the chief poets belonging 
to the Bardic . School. The poetry of 


Waman Pandit’s school is devotional, didactic 
and often philosophical in nature and aims at 
preaching an ideology of moral and spiritual 
development of the human mind and-soul, on 
the other hand the function of the bardic poetry, 
as conceived by the bards ( Shahirs ) people 
was to stir the patriotic sentiment of the people 
and to yield a sensuous pleasure. This radical 
difference between the two schools regarding 
the function of poetry has led to a divergence 
in topics and subject matter chosen for their 
poetry as well asin the mode and form of 


their expression. The bards have chosen for 


the subjects of their ballads and. lays mostly 
from the current historical events of the time 
and occurrences from everyday life and ordi- 
nary human passions and sentiments. The 
selection of the familiar and ordinary subjects 
for the bardic poems imparts a rare realistic 
liveliness to these bardic poems and songs anc 
in them we find a reflection of the social life 
of the time. My aim in writing this'paper is 
to take a brief review of this bardic literature 
of Maharastra as throwing light on the life 
of the Marathas of the 18th century. Ir 
doing this I propose to confine myself to the 
two main branches of this literature, viz the 
Powadas ( or the historical ballads) and the 
Lavanis, (or the love songs), although a 
large number of other types of poetical com- 
positions form part of this bardic literature. 
It would also be impossible to take a detailec 
survey of these two branches of bardic poetry 
within the limited compass of this paper and 
I have to confine myself to a broad review 
of these poems as throwing light on the 
Maratha Society of the 18th century. 

The various forms of bardic literature, 
varying though in form and subject-matter, 
have got a common back-ground, and it is 
the glorification of the national achieve- 
ments. The chief sentiments which find 
expression in these bardic poems ,and songs 
are patriotism and sensuous passion. ‘The 
Powadas usually give expression to the for- 
mer while the latter finds expression in Lavanis. 
This does not mean that other sentiments 
did not find place in these ballads or lays. 
But the predominance of these two sentiments 
in this poetry is noteworthy and can be 
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explained to be the inevitable result of the 
peculiar social and political conditions prevail- 
ing at the time, which gave birth to and 
favoured the growth of this literature. 


Of these two .forms of bardic poetry 
Powada was of an earlier growth. The 
Powadas were composed by Gondhalis, who 
cfficiated as priests at certain religious func- 
licns known by the name (Gondhal)—worship 
cf the Goddess Amba-Bhavani, On these 
occasions of worship, songs used to be sung by 
tne Gondhalis, after the worship was over, 
before the congregation of devotees. Upto 
the middle of the 17th century, the subject 
matter of these songs used to be religious and 
mythological. But a great wave of patrio- 
tism had swept over the Maratha country 
in the beginning of the 17 th century giving 
an impetus to the Marathas to take up arms 
for the deliverance of their motherland and 
the great struggle for national independence 
launched by the Great Shivaji was closely 
associated with the cult of the ( Amba- 
Bhavani) worship. The Goddess Amba- 
Bhavani came to be looked upon as the mar- 
tial deity and her favour and boon were 


spaght to ensure success in the national stru- . 


ggle. Consequently the religious and mytho- 
logical songs sung at the Gondhal functions 
gave way to historical ballads ( Powadas ), as 
more fitting to these occasions. This change 
took place sometime in the middle of the 17th 
century and one of the earliest Powadas known 
is composed on the subject of the destruction 
end annihilation of the Mahomedan Sardar 
Afzul Khan by Shivaji in 1659. The Powada 
is entitled (Powada of the killing of Afzulkhan) 
composed by the Shahir ( Ajnyandas ) some- 
time in the year 1659. This is probably the 
earliest of the known powadas. 

` These historical powadas, however imper- 
fect in form and rhythm possess a singular 
beauty of their own which lies mainly in the 
natural expression of the national 
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sentiment and patriotic fervour of the people 
of the time, asfound in them. ‘They 
depict faithfully’ and simply the political 
events and conditions in Maharastra during 
the 17th and 18th centuries and in them a 
student of the history of the time will find a 
mine of information, more accurate and 
reliable than that derived from any other 
sources of the Maratha history. ‘The composers’ 
of these ballads usually possessed a first hand 
and often personal knowledge of the incidents 
narrated and described by them and these 
compositions can be taken to be authentic 
records of the historical incidents narrated 
therein. Almost all the important episodes 
from the Maratha history have been comme- 
morated by the Shahirs in their Powadas e.g. 
the destruction of Afzulkhan by Shivaji, 
The seige of Sinhagad and death of Tanaji, 
Seige of Bassein, and Battle of Panipat. 
The assassination of Narayanrao Peshwa. 
The battle of Kharda, all these momentous 
events in the Maratha history have been 
narrated in various Powadas by different 
bards, ina graphic and powerful manner, in 
their true historical settings and without 
infidelity to facts. They give us beside an 
authenthic report of the historical events, a 
vivid idea about the civil and military life of 
the Marathas of the 18th century, their mili- 
tary organization and equipment, the mode 
of their warfare and their military strategy 
etc. They tell us how the whole nation of the 
Marathas was knit together by a common bond. 
of nattonal unity, forgetting all other differen- 
ces of caste, creeds sects etc. The people had, 
no doubt,all the failings of human nature ; but 
their one great quality which makes us forget 
their weaknesses and pardon their occasional 
follies, is their intense patriotic sense and 


burning desire to free their homeland from 
the clutches of the Mahomedan despots and 
end their tyranny and religious oppression. 
We find a reflection of this sentiment of the 
Marathas everywhere in these Powadas. 


THE MARATHA BARDIC POETRY 


The second branch of the bardic poetry 
comprising the love lyrics and didactic poems 
known by the name Lavanis, was of a later 
growth. This type of bardic poetry was very 
popular and in great demand during the 
second half of the 18th century. Most of the 
important poets who have produced this type 
of poetry flourished during this period. It is 
not at all difficult to see why this class of 
poetry should have flourished during this 
particular period, if we study the historical‘ 
events and the social and political conditions 
in Maharastra at the time. The second half 
ofthe 18th century in Maharastra, was the 
period of the height of glory of the Maratha 
Empire, excepting for a few unhappy incidents 
which gave set-back to the Maratha glory 
and prosperity, and these songs were the 
natural of the popular demand for 
poetry to please and entertain a large section 
ofthe population alive with a desire for 
sensuous pleasures and enjoyments typical of 
those times. The foundations of the Maratha 
Empire were firmly rooted and a new and 
unprecedented era of prosperity had set in as 
a result of achievement of national liberty 
and end of foreign oppression. The military 
struggles and campaigns were by no means 
over, but with the consolidation of the 
Maratha Empire, the Marathas had developed 
their military strength to such a degree of 
efficiency that they were invariably the victors 
on the battle-field. The Maratha soldiers, 
who had to spend the major portion of the 
year outside home far away from their mother- 
land, in search of opportunities to use their 
swords in the service of the motherland and’ 
returned home after a long and weary.period 
of absence to rest their swords and enjoy the 
warmth, cherished quite naturally an eager 
desire to amuse themselves as best as they 
could, during the comparatively short period 
of rest. The amusements and recreations 
indulged in by them were bound to beof a 


result 
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light nature. They could not be expected to 
have recourse to abstruse studies of religion or 
philosophy or to any other serious mode of 
relaxation, after having spent months abroad 
undergoing all sorts of toils and hardships and 
in constant danger to their lives and bodies, 
in service of their motherland. Naturally 
enough, the Maratha soldiers, whenever they 
returned home from their weary campaigns, 
sought pleasure in lighter types of entertain- 
ments, the chief and most popular of which 
was the Tamasha—a concert at which light 
songs known by the name “Lavanis” were 
sung accompanied by dancing. The subject 
matter of these lavanis was usually the descrip- 
tions of amorous intrigues or erotic passions 
and sentiments, although philosophical teach- 
ings have sometimes formed the subject matter 
of these lavanis. The narrations and descrip- 
tions contained in these lavanis were very 
often quite sensuous and voluptuous, but the 
spirit behind these is truly the spirit of the time. 
The average Maratha of the time could little 
understand and appreciate the higher litera- 
ture that was available to him at that time in 
the shape of the philosophical, devotional and 
narrative poetry of the poets of the school of 
Moropant and others, nor could he find in 
them a gratification of the passions uppermost 
in his heart. He was a true soldier, but at 
the same time a simple man, with ordinary, 
humdrum tastes and fikings and what could 
please him was something from everyday life. 
The lavanis, narrating or describing the episo- 


des of common life and ordiary human 
passions and emotions suited his taste 
and understanding admirably and hence 


the popularity and rapid growth of this class 
of literature during the period. The bards or 
Shahirs who used to compose and sing 
“Powadas” formerly, began to compose 
Lavanis and sing these themselves or supply 
them to the bands of singers who sang at the 
Tamashas. | 
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Still another cause of the popularity of 
‘this type of songs was to be found in the 
growth ofa taste for an easy luxurious life 
with the stability and prosperity of the 
Maratha kingdom. The long contact with 
the Muhammadans could not fail to create 
in the Marathas a liking for leading a luxuri- 
ous life for which the former were well 
known. The simple Maratha soldier of the 
early days leading a very simple life at home 
had’ vanished in the period of prosperity 
of the Maratha Empire. An increasing deésire 
for comforts and luxuries, both bodily and 
mental, was to be found in the soldiers of this 
time. With the establishment of the national 
empire in Maharastra and the growjh of a 
sense of security from foreign invasion and 


oppression, the wealth of the nation increased . 


considerably and the people were in a position 
to lead a more comfortable and luxurious life 
than before. Amusements and recreations 
came to be sought by the Maratha soldiers 
during their leisure time at home and these 
Lavanis, which afforded them a sensuous 
pleasure, quite legitimately sought after 
the dangers and hardships of the camp life, 
became popular- A number of companies 
which performed Tamashas at which Lavanis 
were sung, came into existence and this pas- 
time was universally popular in Maharastra 
till the end of the Maratha Empire. The 
structure and rhythm of these Lavanis was 
eminently syited for their use at these musical 
concerts and the musical quality of Lavani 
contributed greatly to its popularity. 

It will thus be seen that the Lavani litera- 
ture was a product of the popular demand of 
the Maratha Society of the 18th century and 
its popularity lay in the universal appeal 
contained in the Lavanis for the people of 
the time. This universal appeal of the Lavanis 
proceeded from the fact that they sang of the 


everyday incidents and common passions of the ` 


ordinary people and contained a vivid and 
realistic description of them. They were the 
embodiment of the national sentiment and 
passions of the time and typical of the society 
of the day. They cast an illuminating light 
on the social conditions of the times about 


which they sing just as the powadas give us . 


knowledge about the political conditions of the 
time. The Lavanis are truly national in their 
spirit, subject matter and appeal to the 


i 
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readers and listeners and they reflect the 
national character of the time. They are, 
it can be said without much exaggeration, a 
mirror of the Maratha Society of the 18th 
century. Nowhere else can we find such a fine 
and realistic picture of the Maratha Society of 
the 18th century as im these Lavanis and 
therein lies the importance of this branch of: 
bardic poetry, 

The very first thing which is impressed 
upon our mind on a study of the Lavani litera- 
ture, is the laxity of the ideas of morality pre- 
vailing during the 18th century in the Maratha 
Society. The moral standard of the society 
of the 18th century in general, as is reflected 
in these poems, differs widely from that of to- 


day and the considerable laxity of morals of 
the Marathas of the time is likely to shock 
many of us. But it must be remembered that 
the conception of morality of the people of 
that time is quite in consonnance with the 
spirit and ideology of the period. A large sec- 
tion of the Maratha Society of the time 
comprised, as we have observed above, of a 
warrior class fighting for the national cause at 
great individual sacrifice. In such people, 
who can hardly look to any mental or bodily 
comforts while on duty, a strong wave of re- 
action is bound to set in whenever they are 
off duty and the result is considerable laxity 
occuring in their moral conceptions. Excess 
of bodily discomfort and hardship tends to 
increase the desire for greater comfort and 
luxury, excess of mental strain due to the 
constant shadow of danger incidental to the 
warrior’s profession, in a relaxation of the. 
rigid standards and conceptions of morality 
and other social conduct, whenever conditions 
change. This is'a psychological truth and 
explains the laxity in the ideas of morality of 
the Marathas of the 18th century. This laxity 
of moral ideas on the part of the Marathas 
was the natural result of the circumstances and 
deserves to be excused and overlooked 
especially in view of the fact that it is but the 
counterpart of their intense passion for the, 
ere and glorification of their home 
lan 


Even after a lapse of hundred and fifty 
years, the bardic poetry is sung and heard in 
Maharastra with a sense of intense pleasure 
and passion and is a part of ,Marathi 
folk-life. 


-— 
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INTRODUCTORY — Å PEEP Intro THe PAST 


Itis now a full hundred years since 1864, 
when the Government School of Art, 
College of Art and 
Craft was formed. We would require again 


presently the Govt. 


a further go back by another ten years to 
trace out its first origin started as School 
of Industria] Art, a private enterprise, 


At the commemoration of this hundredth 
year we feel it eur duty to remember with all 
our reverence all those magnanimous per- 
sonalities of the past whose deep love and 
sincere labour contributed immensely to its 
long and. prosperous life. We gratefully 
cherish at this auspicious moment the 
memory of Col. C. Goodwyn, Sir Cecil 
Beadon, the Scholar Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
Kishory Chand Mitra, Heeralal Seal, whose 


initiative and early encouragements gave the 


first impetus to the shaping of this institu- 


tion. We also recall the name of HH. 
Locke, our first Principal for his efficient 
piloting this infant bark over a long way 
rendered ample momentum for its early 


voyage, So too we recall the Late Annada 


Prosad Bagchi, the first Head Master and his’ 


team of able assistants for their devoted 


services.) We should specially remember 
the great contributions of the late E. B. 
Havell, the first of the Europeans to 


recognize the true quality and high ideals of 
Indian Art, and of Acharya Abanindranath, 


5 Z 


INDU RAKSHIT 


the great master who devoted his life to 


resuscitate the silted course of India's ert 
tradition. We also remember the late Per2y 
Brownand Jamini Prakas who steered it 
next with devotion and care; and specially 
again is worthy of our remembrance tae 
energy or endeavour of the Iste 
Ramendranath whose earnest efforts culmina- 
ted in our attaining the present elevated 
status. 


We should fail in ou? duty if we do not 
mention here the names of two of our ex- 
Principals still fortunately among us. Thay 
are—Shri Mukul Dey whose vital enerzy 
rejuvonated the whole organie system of tae 
institution at an hour of its greatest need and 
Shri Atul Bose who, in spite of his shcrit 
stay left his indelible impression on as 
by his effective planning in 
directions. 


Vario 1s 


Now standing at the end of a hundred 
year long meandering course it becomes 
necessary te have a look back to the pach 
we traversed. The present which preparas 
a ground for the future is always built on tae 
basement of the This 
important in‘order to reinforce our preseat 
and to reassure our future. 


pat. review is 


To know the condition of our art in tae 
early British period and even in the days 
just prior.to that, we will find there that the 
ruthless iconoclasm of the ruling power hid 
brought about arapid decay of our plastic 


art. While in the pictcrial art, especially in 


- that which predominated in the sixteenth and 
` seventeenth centuries we could see also a, 
gradual deterioration set in by the with- 
Grawal of that royal patronage under which* 
it had once flourished. This condition was 
aggravated further during the long spell. of 
political instability that followed the decline 
cf the central Mughal administration at Delhi 
itself” i = 


Thus there came a period for India -when 
she had practically little or no say of her 
creative art. Excepting in the remote: hill 
tracks of the western Himalayas, where still 
existed a ‘lively art of the Pahari origin and 


save that simplified art from of the village 


jadian themes in western realistic manner 
He was 
followed by his brother Rama Varma as also 
-by a host of other’ new enthusiasts. The 


and technique using living models, 


contagion of this western trend did not even 
sparé that} patuas’ folk art said before. The 
latter phase of Kalighat school or ‘the clay 
modela of- Krishnanagar kumbhakars bore 
- distinct reflection of that influence. 

The waning of the Mughal rule at Delhi i 
witnessed a gradual rise of the British power 
Bengal, The 
Britishers as well as other foreigners were 
But the Britishers soon turned | 
Even 


at the eastern horizon i. e 


first traders. 
out to be administrators and rulers. 


people, an unnoticed undercurrent of the eld. the British with their- tradesman’s outlook 


tradition, all that remained were a few” 
scattered art practices of degenerated off 
’ And that 
tpo was on the way to-a' total obliteration. ~~ 


shoots of the principal schools. 


Meanwhile, a new art from the western 
Tands had been ‘finding a. smooth passage 
here with the gradual infiltrations of the 
This latter art 
from Europe, by its unique capability -to 
produce an ‘astonishing likeness of nature, 
—anew thing in the country which could 
impress 


Europeans in this country. 


very favourably upon the local 
people, upon the people who had no creative 
P during their immediate past. Hence, 
nee more the country was livened up to be 
art conscious and there had been -a number 
cf local artists who became inspired to learn 
and paint in the European way. It had 
indicated thus the advent of a newer phase 
of our art history. Among those artists much 
known was Raja Ravi Varma who most 


enthusiastically ventured to paint many 


-were at the outset too preoccupied» with 
their revenue to take a note of the country’s 


art. However, a sympathetic approach and 
enquiry into the history and culture of ‘the | 


land and its people was indicated gradually 


-from- a scholarly section of these 
foreigners. And we must acknowledge 
that it is mainly through their earnest 


endeavour and extensive-research that many a 
glorious chapters of our past could be un- 
earthed and restored. But it may be clearly_ 
stated in respect of our art that before 
Havell the ancient pictorial and —~plastic. 
specimens of the country did not receive a 


_ fair assessment of their merit from any of 


these. foreign scholars. (I refrain here from 
the use of the adjective ‘ proper’ or ‘correct’ 
before ‘assessment’ and preferred the word 
‘fair’ as I feel no assessment of any art work 
can ever_be accepted as ‘proper’ or ‘correct/)... 
It had in fact appeared difficult for the pre- 


Havell western scholars with their standard- 
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ised aesthetic theory and ideals to appreciate 
those Indian art productions or to understand 
the spirit behind their creation. To the 
generality of Europeans therefore those 
examples appeared grotesque or imperfect 
creations at the best; and to the average 
scholar they could satisfy merely his histori- 


calor archaeological interests. 


ONLY INDUSTRIAL ART AND CRAFT 
ADMIRED & ENCOURAGED. 


These foreingers could however more 
easily appreciate and assess the marvellous 
> skill and artistry revealed in the examples 
of numerous industrial craft and art work 
of the country with which their ideology of 
art did not clash. Thus, when the foreigners’ 
administration became really enthusiastic to 
develop and promote India’s art activities 
the focus of its vision fell naturally on this 
latter branch of art. A little detailed study 
of the history of this particular period will 
endorse this view. The earliest cf any 
attempt of art training on the western line 
we could trace was a school under the name 
of Mechanics Institution started in February, 


1889 at the initiative of Dr. Frederick 


Corbin, the editor of India Review. In it. 


drawing classes were held under one Mr. C. 
Grant but it had no arrangement for any 
higher training in art. Next we come to the 
formation of the Society for the promotion 
of Industrial Art in March, 1954, with Col. 
< E. Goodwyn, the Engineer under the East 
India Company as its President. (1) Under 
' this Society the School of Industrial Art 
started the same year August, 16, and one 
Mr. M, Regaud was chosen to be its teacher 


i - 
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of Clay modelling and possibly also as its 
Superinteńdent. This Mr. Regaud was an 
Italian skilled in craft also who Had come to 
this land to trade on his handicrafts. (2) The 
syllabus of the Industrial School was mainly 
to include Drawing, Modeling, Etching and 
Engraving and Pottery. Photography and 
only small arrangement for painting. Even 
when this school was taken over by the 
Government ten years later the syllabus 
still remained to be based on the encourage- 
ment for industrial art and craft. It may 
be of interest here to name the subjects 
taught in the School of Industrial Art, as 
collected from the report of Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford, the Hon’y Secretary of the Committee 
of Management for the year 1862-68, little 
before its taking over by the government. 
Those were— (1) Ornamantal and Figure 
Drawing (2) Wood Engraving, (3) Litho- 
graphy (4) Painting in oils (5) Modelling 
and Plaster casting (6) Pottery and 
(7) Photography. It may also be noted that 
for the selection of the first Principal of the 
Government, School of Art, the Superinten- 
dent of the London School of Designs—Mr. 
R. Redgrave was approached and empowered. 
From these facts it is fair.y evident that ihe 
British Administration at that stage were 
hardly inclined to think of introducing any 
academic training of creative art, even in 
their own western system. And thus they 
made no adequate provision for it. The 
Jate Sarat Chandra Deb, biographer of the 
late Annada Prasad Bagchi wrote—“There 


‘was no proper facility of teaching the art of 
Painting in the school when Mr. Bagchi took 


his admission there as student.” 


To substantiate my above observatior 
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. further Jet me quote here another portion of 


` 


report - of 
students are 


the same above mentioned 
Mr. ~Blanford:— “Three 


engaged in oil painting, and although these 


have made creditable progress, IT HAS NOT 
APPEARED EXPEDIENT TO DEVELOP’ THIS 
CLASS TO ANY EXTENT, AS THE SCHOOL DOES 
NOI POSSESS THE MEANS OF AFFORDING 
OTHER THAN ‘THE. MOST ELEMENTARY INS- 
‘IN THIS DIFFICULT BRANCH OF 


TRUCTION : 
ary’ (Report of Public Instruction 


1862-63, P. 25). (Underlining author’s) 

We know that English education was spon- 
sored by the British at the beginning primarily 
tomake the people qualified to help the 
administration. Similarly, art training was 
encouraged by them at the early stage, first 
to develop some of the country’s indigenous 
craft, which really they could admire and which 
seemed to advance the interest of that trade, 
and secondly or mainly to introduce some 
industrial and graphic art on the western 
lines just to have trained hands for repro- 
ductional and publication works. Actually 
the students ‘of the Government School of Art 
were executing lithographs, engravings, 
designs, architechtural and archaeological 
drawings and documentary paintings’ for 
different Government Departments, such as 
tke Survey of India, Geological Survey of 
India, Archaeological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Zoological and Botanical Survey 
and similar other departments. 


Tue CRAVING FOR EUROPEAN IN-ÅRT. 


The administrators at the helm of educa- 


. tion at the time did not also feel it worth- 
_ waāile to encourage cultivàtion of the tradi- 


tional creative art of the country which 


—— 
= 


~.answer—Portrait Painting.” 
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neither, they could appreciate nor understand. 
The people on the other hand, disjunct from 
their own art were developing an inclination 
for European style of painting through the 


specimens, that came occasionally before 


. them. This inclination gradually grew into 


an admiration and this admiration in its turn 
led to a craving to learn and paint in the 
European way. So the minimum of the 
arrangement for teaching ‘oil’ or ‘portrait’ 
painting in the School was provided more 


- to meet the desire and enthusiasm of the 


students than from the authorities’ own 


initiative. Ard, with the gradual increase ` 
of the demand for such training the depart- ' 
ment of painting at the end developed and 
was equipped. Mr. O. Ghilardi then. officiating 
head of the School wrote in his report for 
1885-86 “if our 168 -students were asked 
which branch of the profession they would 


rather cultivate, the majority of them would 


If the European scholar or the adminis- 
trator lacked then in his mental preparations 
to appreciate India’s traditional creative art _ 
he did not however lack in any way in his 
sincerity to acknowledge the quality of what 


_ they could really understand. And so India’s 


designing art was always encouraged by 
them. But in the mind of the Indian student 
the craving for learning European painting 
gradually turned to be a craze to embrace 
anything European in art and to leave out 
everything Indian—an attitude the sensible | 
It was in 
Havell’s words “Indian art had fallen into 


European never appreciated. 


such disrepute among the natives themselves 
Jj f 
that everything which do not come straight 


mea 


from Europe was looked upon something 
inferior,” (1) In this connection I would 
like to quote a portion of Principal Locke’s 
report where he says :—“I venture to think 
that Mr. Palgrave will find nothing among 
the series of our School studies which we 
have sent home to this year’s exhibition that 
It will 
probably astonish him to find the everlastingly 
recurring “Trojan rosette” and “Madeliene 
pilaster” 


will move his sorrow in this respect. 


which became so~wearisome , in 
exibition of works in the English art Schools, 
replaced by the ‘“Bhagabati finial”, the 
‘Rajarani corbel’ or the Mukteswar mould- 
ings. 

and 
Ghibarti and Sansovino, be 
studied with all reverence, the students of 
the Bengal School of Art shall at the same 
time acquire a knowledge of the types and 
details which belong to admirable ornamental 
art of their fathers.” Now what did Mr. 
- Palgrave find in the previous exhibition that 
had moved him to sorrow? In Mr. Locke’s 
words from the same report Mr. Palgrave 
“points out the danger that there is, lest the 
traditional art feeling of the East should be 
corrupted by imitation of occidental types ; 
and he illustrates this ina way which cannot 


My desire is that while ‘Callimachus’ 
Apollodomus’ 


but be extremely interesting to all concerned 
with the art section of the education depart- 
ment here. 
to ‘the works of the Bengal School of Design’ 
exhibited at the International Exhibition 
in London 1862, which Fe says ‘were in the 
most debased English 
style”.(2) 

Then one more quotation from what Mr. 


and unmeaning 
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Ghilardi the then officiating Head of the 
Institution had said in his report for 1885-86 
will throw more light to reveal the clear pic- 
He writes :—“The 
late Mr. Schatimburg pointed out to me the 


fure of the situation. 


necessity of reinstating Indian decorative art 
in its original brilliancy, but both he and my- 
self were fully aware that we should have 
been undertaking a task beyond our powers, 
for the reason that we snould have found in 
the native students themselves the chief and 
the strongest opposition to our efforts”. 
(Report on Pub. In. ‘85-86 pp. 76, 77) 

But to be fair with the natives “I must 
not miss here mentioning the name of Shri 
Shyama Charan Shrimani, one of the teachers 
from the time of Mr. Locke and a student 
prior to that who was the first to draw Mr. 
Locke’s notice to the nacessity of reintroduc- 
ing the Indian traditional art forms motifs 
We 
will come toa more GCetailed discussion of 


in this premier art Institution of India. 


Mr. Shrimani later on. j 


THE QLIDE oF THE MOMENTUM. 


Mr. Locke’s illuminating career ended by 
his sudden demise on the Christmas day of 
1885. Asan artist he was though not much 
known but as an able admitistrator and 
organiser his contribution was no doubt 


~ unique. The momentum that gathered during 
He points this moral by referring - 


his forceful piloting could pull the vehicle 
still a long way with only an able control of 
the steering. The person who came next to 
take up the control was Jules Schaumburg 
the Asstt. Superintendent. Unfortunately 
however, after a shcrt lived Principalship, 
lasting only a few months his promising 


~ 


career too came to an abrupt termination at. 


his sudden expiry. He and Signor O. 
Ghilardi, the Italian, to whom the responsibi- 
lity now passed on were- both really artists 
of quality. We find several ‘mentions of 
Schaumburg’s- works in the list of-art gallery 
of which I have seen one only recently a 
river view; now in the custody of Indian 
Museum. During the long termed leave of 
Mr” Locke just before. Schaumburg’s had 
also the experience of officiating when he 
openad for the first time 1881-82 “classes 
for decorative painting; for 
drawing and painting ; 
nature, and for the more systematic study 
of figure drawitig.” 


Mr. Ghilardi had perhaps the biggest 


contribution in teaching in various classes: 


He has it ig said the control of both of his 
‘hands to make two- swift and simultaneous 
strokes on the black board for a symmetri- 
cal pattern design. By his officiating 
capacity, which-came off and on during the 


gap. periods he could also leave a good > 


account of himself as a capable administrator. 
During his short tenure of office in 1885-86 


he could innovate the teaching by introducing 


the 
This he conducted himself. - 


fresco painting for the first time in 
school. 


Ghilardi’s officiating term however ended 
with the coming of William Henry Jobbins 


froni England to, take up the reins as perma- -/ 


nent Principal or Superintendent. 
down to India on the 10th June of 1887 to 
join on the 15th ‘and continud until his ill 
health compelled him to sail for England on 
leave in September, 1895, ultimately and 
on his 


unfortanately to expire voyage. 


landscape | 
and painting from. 


He came 
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Jobbins was sincere and earnest-in his efforts 
according to his own thinking and conviction 
and thus laboured hard to train up students on 
the western academic line in which he had - 
perhaps his only faith. The method also enthu-" 
siastically embraced by the students whose 
minds were already saturated with love of 
European- art. Getting thus all the co- 
operation from the staff and the students he 
could establish an atmosphere which was in 


his own words “so harmoneous as could be 


desired.” . ps 
`` The school was shifted in 1892 from 
Bowbazar to Chowringhee first to a building at: 

the site of the building now occupied by the - 
Geological Survey, and finally ‘shifted to its 


-present premises built on its own land. The 


art gallery was also shifted in 1895 from 
Bowbazar to Chowringhee (the site where 
the new extension of the’ museum was later 
in 1911 to 


erected accommodate it 


permanently). This shifted and re-arranged 


gallery was formally opened by their Exce- 
llencies the Viceroy and Countess of Elgin 
on the 29th January, 1895, 
the reader to note here the list of collection 


It may interest 


in brief which the gallery then possessed. 
Those were oil. colour 87, water colour 96, 
engravings 18, chrome-lithographs 51, chalk 
and pencil 20, photographic and other works . 


of- -art 96. — 


One of the important events of our art 
movements during the eighties of the last 


century was, by the way the publication of 


‘Silpa Kusumanjali’ (m gartafa) the first of 
any vernacular art journal. It came out in 
the middle of 1885, on the day of Rathayatra 
(agata) of 1292 B.S. The introductory , 


-æ 
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notes of its first issue suggested for the first 
time that the art of drawing should have its 
inclusion in the syllabus for general educa- 
tion. ‘The proposal could materialise three 
years later, in 1888, through further initia- 
tion from Principal Jobbins. But Jobbins 
had hardly the time to be jubilant over if, 
For he faced within itself a new problem to 
meet the demand of qualified teachers from 
this only institution of its kind. 


Mr, Jobbin’s administration had enabled 


him many such activities that had brought 


him credit. But he did not have that mental 
set up of Locke, Schaumburg or Ghilardi 
to be attracted with the ‘brilliance’ of Indian 
design art. And thus, little of encourage- 
ment was there in his regime for this local 
trend. In the revised syllabus of Jobbin 
we find no more mention of the freshly 
started fresco class of Ghilardi which was 
according to the D. P. Is report conducted 
“entirely on the principles of ancient Indian 
decorative art”. All of Principal Jobbin’s 
endeavour was rather to inure the Indian 
student with the western method and trend. 
In this latter direction he laboured untiringly 
with all his sincerity’ and at length was 
successful to find many ardent followers on 
this westernly path. His regime however did 
not indicate on the whole any appreciable 
push forward easternly or westernly to 
The momentum 
thus gained through the energy infused by 
Locke seemed totally receded within Jobbin’s 
fresh 
vigour that was needed, and that actually 


denote an actual progress. 


regime. Hence, the infusion of a 


happened just after. _ 
But. before coming to that I would like 


159 


to inscribe a few lines here on another out- 
standing figure in art of the later nineteenth. 
lt was Annada Prosad Bagchi, a reputed 
artist of the time who was a close associate 
of all the five, Locke, Schaumburg, Ghilardi 
and Jobbin’s and algo of Havell as Head 
Master and who contributed his important 
share in the administration. As one of the 
earliest students uncer Locke he earned 
much prominence and‘at the tender age of 
selacted and sent to 
Orissa to make drawings for Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’ famous book “The Antiquities of 
Orissa”. He performed this so nicely that 
afterwards he was again chosen for Mitra’s 
other volume on Bodh Gaya. The Hon’ble 
Sir Richard Temple said in his address at 
the closing of 1873 Exaibition—“The studies 
of heads of one of its pupils, Bagchi, show 
remarkable merit ard 


eighteen. le was 


originality 
creditable to Bengal and Bengalis”. 


very 
About 
his career as a teacher we have also reports. 
Mr. Ghilardi by his officiating capacity 
wrote in the annual report of 1885-86—“I 
should fail in my duty if I omitted to bring 
to notice the great advantage that the school 
derives from the merits and special services 
of Head Master, Babu Annada Prosad Bagchi 
whose manner of fulfilling his duties is 
I hope that the Government 
may be induced to reward the merits of this 
talented teacher, who does credit to the 
school. He has the soul of an artist, above 


beyond praise. 


all ignorant prejudices, and I do not hesitate 
to place him first among Indian artists.” 


Annada Prosad had dssuciated himself 
with all the art movements of his time, 


where his presence always radiated with the 
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glew of his outstanding personality, Out- 
standing also was his organising quality and 
depth of thinking which were revealed in the 
suggestions he made to give the constitu- 
ticaal shape to the proposed Bharatiya Kala 
Somsad ( Stas Sai HLH") Like Ghilardi he 
hec also the distinction of officiating as the 
heed of the school. Also he had a group 
One 
mo~t loving of his pupils in the school and 


of talented disciples of his own. 


an important figure also worthy ‘to name 
was Jaday Chandra . 
craditably assisted Mr. Bagchi as a teacher 
of the school. 

Annada Prosad in his death bed has 
shown extreme anxiety for the news of ailing 
Jadav Chandra. But the pupil this time 
stole a march upon his teacher,’to reach the 


Chakravyorty who 


imriortal world about four days ahead of the 
master, although that was not made known 
to annada Prosad uptil his last breath. 
Annada Prosad expired on the 5th 
October, 1905, Tuesday, the day of Durga 
Skeshthi ( g% a) of 1312% B. S. and Jadav 
Ckendra.on the Friday that preceded. 


The other distinguished figure to name 
wes Syama Charan Srimani, also an ex- 
student and afterwards the teacher in Geome- 
trical Drawing of tne school. Apart from 
beirg an artist Syama Charan was also an 
acknowledged literateur of his time. His 
Simaal Vijay (%4 f493) a drama written 
in Bengali on the said conquest of Ceylon 
by the prince Vijaya Simha of Bengal is still 
referred to in historical works on Bengali 
literature. Syama Charan perhaps was the 
oniy soul at that time not to be swayed away 
by the prevailing craze for embracing every- 


` Aryan India. 
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thing European in art. Living in an atmo- 


sphere so adverse and in the midst-of all” 


such staunch followers of the western way 
he could still nurture in his mind a different 
trend of thought altogether. This had led 
him to write and publish his other book- 
Aryyajatir Silpachaturi (atfatfea fastgay) 
although small but the first of any book 
written in Bengali in vernacular. In this 
work of seventy six neatly printed pages the 
author had endeavoured to throw some 
light on the remarkable art tradition of 
In the author’s letter of dedi- 
cation of the book to Locke 
he inserts the following lines—“this little 
book is intended to reflect, though ina very 
small degree on the minds of my countrymen 
the lustre of the Artistic works of our vene- 
~The 
appropriate quotations he made in ‘his book 


principal 


rable forefathers.” occasional and 


sometimes from ancient texts speak of his — 


scholarship. And the manner in which he 
puts forward his viewpoint indicates the depth 
of his thinking. Aboutimitation of nature 
in art he says :— 


f 
J 


~~ 


“age ala farry Sgeay FEF aifaates 
aitei ny ab, fee apeqd ataca aista fata 
(AIS Aefetsaq fog) ata FER aI CHS 
taa Rag aay wa! same fro? fot 
area facet edea Ast Bal vice, Secs 
eqirifes vs gfe crew Ite, SSF wre gro 
afe? eq axe gl ctal ef cata MAS afa 
fara aay ute AS aSa tie acs ate 
Gray Fri wlsta fata facia et afates age 
BA, AR Tj GB wey afas az asata ace a- 
WG ag ex we wrx afe qa? sa SCY 


ki 
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afatcs seza gega afy erga, GCA States Štata 
at aaas phaea Aer atm creat 
CFRE agyara fers agar Zra foascaa 
Srey aaier ataa fog feg? cohag aa 
sty ai” 


(atfatfea Pastgi. fe 1920) 


( Alihough imitation is occasionally 
justified in case of portrature but if it is 
given the prime as a rule the very splendour 
is lost for all works of art. The creativity 
for an artist is best explicated ia imaginative 
representation ; more freedom is extended 
to imagination more of the cherished goal is 
obtained. Ifa poet to describe a mountain 
goes On naming all the objects in it and ven- 
ture to give all their respective qualities, and 
in fear of shifting away from the rule of 
noting all that is noticed decides only to 
increase the size of the book by detailing the 
descriptions of each and everything there, 
how ludicrous it would be to denote of his 
poetic sense; and similar to that for an 
artist who is only careful for a vivid imita- 
tion of what is seenis lower his creativeness 
than to bring credit to his creation ). 


Late Bankim Chandra Chatterji devoted 
a full articla fo review this book in his 
journal Bangadarsan (aaefa) the conclusive 
portion of which runs as follow :— 


“algi ges Aathatys a? FA ag aS ara 
ferry fears fati a Raza giai Staty 
feels az ats, eB Ag Baya Ag AASI 
ater a Aata aa gAs $ aAcatsaty 
yap, a ae Adia farta Afaa sfaytcen | 
ak arza fara fasea Asgadas sfacaa 


` Education 
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qanta afani a2 ey dg gea 4S gi T_T 
gfiars atsa sfant |’ 
(qaqa, STH, d2v°d 


(“We are however much pleased to gc 
through this small book. There is no other 
book in Bengali on the subject, this being the 
first of any attempt. Itis evident from its 
contents that Sri Srimani is himself a person 
thoroughly educated and is well apt in art 
criticism, and he has laboured much to bring 
out this volume. The verture to make sc 
many quotations from this small] book, assum- 
ing that a special introduction of it woulc 
bring delight to the readers.” 
the 
‘natives’ tO feel the necessity of Indianising 


Syama Charan was the first among 


befora 
this 
the 
principle. 


art training here obviously long 
Havell or Tagore. He 
suggestions fo Principal Locke and 
latter 
Abanirdranath himself mentioned of iz 
and paid kigh tribute to Syama 


conveyed 
had’ accepted it in 


Charar. 
in a specially <-ritten article in Bengali 
in Jahnavi, Sravan 1313 B.S. We come te 
that the 
selected 


know National Council of 


Syama Charan for 
teaching art and the latter joined it. 


The above discussior has reached us to 2 


position nearer to behold the figure of 


another prominent ex-student. He was 


- Saratchandra Dev the biographer of Annada 


Bagchi. Although his activities as an 
artist is not much known Saratchandra was 
In addition 
to the above biography he edited Silpa- 
Kusumanjali (tq gaatefe) after its origina. 
edition Amarendralal. Moreover he had beer. 


also gifted on the literacy side. 
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coalributing a very important article in that 
journal on the history of the metropolitan 
town Calcutta, undoubtly the first of any such 
attempts made in vernacular. 
kusumanjali did not survive much more thar 
one and a half year and with it Saratchan- 
drz s article saw its abrupt and unfortunate 
ternination. 


EAvELL, TAGORE AND THE REAWAKENING 


A new phase of the history of the institu- 
tion was indicated and a new epoch of India’s 
‘art movement thus radiated from the eastern 
ho-zon of the country with the arrival of EB. 
Herell as Prineipal (16th July, 1896). Not 
onir an artist of distinction but an ardent 
scholar himself Mr. Havell dived iato the 
de«> of Indian thinking and collected real 
gers from its bottom by whose lustre he 
cot. d behold the grace and charms of Indian 
Arż forms. He set outin right earnest to 
falt his mission of teaching his students to 
know and cultivate their own art and to 
proclaim to the world the greatness of India’s 
art tradition and the high level of her 
aesthetic sense. He was also sufficiently 
inspired in this mission by Abanindra Nath 
Tagore whom he invited to join the School, 
to cecept the post of the Vice-Principal just 
to fnd a sturdy partner in his march to his 
cherished goal. In the first quinquennial 
‘report on the Public Instruction after his 
joixing the school we find an extract from 
Prencipal’s Havell’s clear cut comments on 
the system of training hitherto followed. The 
portion runs thus :—“The study of design, 
the foundation of all art was entirely ignored, 
anc. throughout the general drawing and 


The Silpa- - 
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painting classes the worst traditions of 
English provincial school of forty years ago 
were followed. There were no general 
classes for practical geometry, mechanical 
drawing and perspective. Oriental art was 
more or less ignored: thereby taking the 
Indian students in a wrong direction” (Q. 
R.-1892-93-1896-97). And by the changes 
introduced it was claimed that a practical 
and efficient training will be givens. and 


in division (1) oriəntal art will be the basis 
of all instructions given. All students will 
be instructed ornamental design, and success 
at the school will be the sole condition for 
the issue of certificates of proficiency. In 
division (2) greater attention will be given to 
the development of the students aptitude for 
the higher branches of: painting and sculpture, 
and they will be brought much more quickly 
to the direct study of nature and the human 
figure... +” (Ibid. pp. 108-109). Thus ke 
brought a complete renovation to the 


syllabus. 


But Havell’s endeavours were manifold 
one of such was to employ fresco artists 
from Jaipur to introduce the students to 
that living indigenous art of their own coun- 
try. By a series of fresco designs made with 
the help of those visiting instructors soon 
many mute walls were enlivened with bright 
colourful smiles to greet people around. 
Even now to-day the visitor would get that 
smiling reception from many of those art 


works at his very entrance into the lobby. 


We have reference to the fact some 
students trained in this art were commissioned 
to decorate a room of one of the rich 
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citizens of the town. Mr. Havell however 
regretted that “no fair trial has been given 
to these by the Public Works 
Department though it has many sanitary and 
artistic advantages” I may mention here that 
Abanindra Nath himself had experimented 
on this Jaypur technique of which his Kach 
O Devyani’ on big tileis now kept in the 
Indian Painting Section and another, “Radha- 
Krishna” is preserved in the art gallery of 
the Museum to enrich i:s collection. 


persons 


On the floor of this institution and under 
the covering of Havell’s patronage 
Abanindra Nath inaugurated his new art 
movement, afterwards known as the New 
Bengal School of ‘Painting to revitalise the 
art tradition of India. Besides Havell in 
this new venture of Abanindra Nath came 
forward such personalities as poet 
Rabindranath, Acharya Jagadish Chandra, 
Dr. Ananda Coomarswamy, M. Romain Rolland 
Sister Nivedita, Sbri O. ©. Ganguly, 
Ramananda Chatterjee, the artists’ eldest bro- 
ther Gaganendranath, as also James cousins, 
Sir John Wooddroff, H. E. The Earl of 
Ronaldshay the Governor of the Province 
and they extended their benedictions and 
actiye support. 


A few lines about Nivedita, the devoted 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda may not be 
out of place here. For, she had a distinct 
role in the formation of this New Indian 
School. It will be altogether wrong to 
understand her only as a follower of her 
master’s religious path. Sister Nivedita, 
originally Miss Margaret Elizabeth Noble 
was an Irish lady and was the daughter of 
a prominent member of the Irish Sein Finn 
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organisation. She had also her training in 


the technique of political revolution ir 
the famous Nihilist leader 
In England she had directed 
Trish 
In India also she had 


always been a great source of inspiration to 


Russia under 
Kropotkin. 
secret revolutionary centres of the 
freedom movement. 


the political revolutionaries of the early 
twentieth century. Bengal headed by 


Upadhyay Brahmabandhab and Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh. But although closely associated with 


the political 
throughout her 


revolutionary activities 
her master’s 
teaching never allowed her to loose sight of 


the still higher truth that a real revolution 


career here, 


should not merely mean a struggle for poli- 
tical liberation, it is something that has a 
greater scope beyond that limitation 
which her master exempled in his own life. 


and 


Hence, this further truth was also clear to 
Nivedita that to arouse the nation to come 
out of its age long subjugation is to reawaken 
it first to its bright past, its history, tradition 
and culture. Whenever and wherever any 


1 
such movement was in the offing sister 


Nivedita extended her active and moral 
support.. In the movement of restoring 


Indian art heritage of Havell and Tagore 
therefore Nivedita could find the same 
revolutionary seed which she always stood 
for. On art and art movement the Swamiji 
had but a few casual remarks although they 
contained some vital food for our thougtt. 
But his cerebral sphere, was too intensively 
preoccupied with other deep thinking for a 
mere exploitation of art. Nivedita compen- 
sated it greatly. Specially she associated 
herself very intimately with this branch of 
our cultural revolution. It would not be t20 
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much to assume that ‘if the students of the 
New Indian School could find in Guru 
Abanindranath an ideal model for a teacher 
to impart lesson, in Nivedita they could get 
an ideal monld for the shaping of their mind 
and soul, And a deep impression af this 
Nandalal 


The religious 


mould as we have seen bore 
throughout his life time. 
trend, the philanthropic activities or political 
involvements of this pious lady never did 
hinder here taking deep interest in this 
cultural revolution of art. In 1907 lady 
Herrington from England came down in this 
country to study and copy Ajanta frescos. 
Tt was the time when Nivedita was deeply 
entangled political revolutions and which 
ultimately necessitated her to leave the Indian 
shore for a period. But even jhen Nivedita 
did not lag behind to lend her good counsel 
to the students of the {ndian School and 
pursuaded Nandalal, Asit Kumar and Samar 
Gupta to accompany Harrington in her 
mission, This Ajanta mission appeared 
apparently to be a big step for these young 
aspirants as also this art movement in their 
march forward. 

The other figure specially to name was 
Dz. Ananda K. Coommaraswamy who came 
from an originally Indian family settled in 
Colombo, Ceylon. At the death of his father 
atan early age he went to England with his 
christian and British mother to be educated 
there. His educational career there culmi- 
nated with the Doctorate degree which he 
got in Geology from the University of 
Lozdon and he was back to Ceylon with the 
appointment as Direecter of Minerology. But 
The wave of 
national movement in India, political as also 


he was not made for that. 
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cultural moved him very much. But he was 
made to believe that “lhere can bs no true 
realization of political unity until Indian 
life is again inspired by the unity of the 
national culture. With this belief he went 
deep into the study of history and culture of 
the Indian people, its tradition, philosophy 
and art and aesthetics and produced volumes 
cf writings to aid not only Indian but the 
entire arf world. He was closely associated 
with the art movement Of Tagore and helped 
it in many ways through his active and moral f 
support, Dr. Coomarswamy also gathered a 
rich collection of Indian art treasures but 
failing to get a suitable buyer in India he .- 
was obliged to sell it to the Boston Museum, 
U. S. A., for a new Indian art section. The 
authorities of the Boston Museum also did - 
not loose the opportunity to get the valuable 
service of this eminent scholar and appointed 


himas the keeper of this newly opened 


Indian Section, By his life long study Dr, 
Coomarswamy not only rendered a valuable 
service to the Museum but with it he helped 
to elevate the position of cultural. and tradi- 
tional India in the Western world. His 
principal contribution include—The-: Banners 
of Siva, 
Drawing, History of India and Indonesian 


Visva Karma, selected Indian 
Art, Simhalese Art. and the great volume 
Rajput Painting. 

But his activities could not and ought not 
to be taken as anything near an advocacy of 
Indianisation of the narrow sphere of natio- 
nality. His thought and feeling went further _ 
on, perhaps with the same footing with poet 
Rabindranath’s world famous ,books, The 
words he uttered through his writings could 


be reckoned of great value to the present 
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generation— “Patriotism is but a local interest 
— Great Souls have greater destinies to ‘fulfil 
‘The happiness of the human race is of 
more import to us than any party triumph. 
The chosen people of the future can be no 
nation, no rate, but an aristocracy of the 
whole world, in whom the vigour of European 
action will be united to the serenity of 
Asiatic thought.” 


Abanindranath had` also around him a 
batch of earnest and talented students head- 
ed by Surendranath Ganguly and Nandalal 
Bose. Unfortunately Surendranath died a 
premature death but we had the fortune to 
have Nandalal to be among us until recently 
when he died after being a venerable octoge- 
narian. | 


Many of those successful students in the 
subsequent period spread out in diferent 
parts of the country ‘to promote art and art 
consciousness of the people. With Nandalal 
Poet Rabindranath opened the Kala Bhaban 
at Santiniketan in the year 1922 to make it 
a great centre of art cultivation on the 
traditional line. And Kala Bhaban -of 
Nandalal in its turn turned out such talents 
like Manindra Bhusan Gupta, Ramendranath 
and Satyendranath Banerji who could repay 
the debt their master owed to this institution 
during his studentship by rendering - their 
unique service there. . 


Among other allumni of the Govt. School 
of art belonging to this new Bengal School 
some also went to other parts as Principals 


of ‘provincial art schools. Asit Kumar 
Halder went to Lucknow, Sailendra Nath 
Dey to Jaipur and to Lahore went 


Samarendra Nath Gupta. ` And another 
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Shri Promod Kumar Chattopadhyay spent 
some years at Masulipatam as the principal 
of Andra Jatia Kalasala. Lately Kshitindra 
Nath Majumder directed the newly opened 
fine art section of the Allahabad University 
and only recently he has retired after a long 
and precious service there. 


Thus gradually the New Bengal School 
could extend its activities to earn the claim 
for its recognisation as the Neo-Indian 
School of Painting in which name it was 
Not only within 
the limits of India, its name went beyond 
that. In the Quinquennial report of 1917-22 
the educational commissioner J. A. Richy 
said “The Calcutta School has been instru- 
menta! in creating a school of Indian paint- 
ing the reputation of which now extends 
beyond the limits of India. 


subsequently mentioned. 


The art gallery which then belonged to 
the school underwent a complete renovation ' 
and reorganisation in Havels hands, and 
Mr. Havell gradually acquired for it precious 
collections of Indian paintings, manuscripts 
and Tibetan banner paintings, replacing the 
third rate European specimens. ‘The collec- 
tions now stands as’pride of the art section 
of Indian Museum. There is a mention in 
the report of 1903 O4 that the paintings of 
the Art gallery were visited by a party of 
Japanese artists and art lovers who opined 
about the exhibits as “To be the. best collec- 
tions of Indian Painting to be 
India”. 


seen in 


There were reciprocal contacts of art 
and culture between the two countries, India 
Japan at that time. The celebrated Japanese 


artist and a venerated figure of Japan, 
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Keakujo Okakura toured India twice with 
@ gap of ten years and he could reap a good 
harvest from the Indian cultural field. On 
Okakura’s initiative two other artists of that 
country, Taikwan, an acknowledged merit 
and Hishida a rising youngster came down 
to India to learn Indian painting under 
Akanindranath. Among the works they 
exccuted Taikwan’s “Rashlila” created a stir 
among the art lovers here. ‘The painting 
was first presented to Abanindranath by the 
artist but in a later date Abanindranath was 
pe-suaded to part with it by the Japanese 
Gcvt. who bought it back for the benefit of 
the Japanese people, More visits from Japan 
foliowed and we come to know two more names 
Vokaiyama who painted a figure of ‘Kali’ 
and Katsuto who chose principally the themes 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
We know also about the ‘counter visit of 
Rabindranath himself to that country along 
_ with Nandalal and Mukul Dey of , whom the 
latzer was then only an young aspirant of art. 
In the annual reportof 1905-06 there is a 
mention of engaging in this “a Japanese 
artist from the Tokyo Art School to give 
‘lessons in the Japanese method of brush 
work and flower painting” (Probably he 
was Taikwan). To enquire tnto the result- 
an* effect we may refer to the facts, first, 
Okakura on his return brought a new trend 
in Japanese art in the name Bijit-suin. On 
the other hand Tagore pecked up the 
Japanese wash process to aid the New School 
with the mixing up of that technique with 
his own. Abanindranath Tagore wrote about 
this in Bengali describiog the process and 
its use, 


Painting on silk was also one that came 
into use after the Japanese. Beginning with 
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the veteran Iswari Prosad many Indian 


artists were inspired in this new venture. 


Many foreign artists also took it to be a 
novelty to paint Indian subjects. Probably 
Havell’s “Ideals of Indian Art” lent this 
to go for searching sub- 
They were how- 


impetus to them ; 
jects from Indian themes. 


ever not discouraged rather given all 
facilities here. Prince Dara Sikho’s inclina- 
nation towards indu Philosophy and 


Sufism as we know from history brought 
around him also a numberof fake Sadhus and 
Fakirs. Here also Havell’s love for Indian 
Yoga Philosophy had possibly given 
scope to such persons. Also in fact, in the 
writings of A. N. Tagore we find one,,such 
Now, one artist, 
a Russian lady ventured fruitlessly to paint 
the Budhba. Although she was given on her 
request an entire room of the school building 
to leave her alone for a week and to work 
on the picture, the painting could only 
achieve, in the words of Nandalal “a perfec- 
perspective,” but failed to bea 


Sadhu to influence Havell, 


tion in 
picture”, 
This new Bengal School imparted a great 
deal of impetus to enliven the art conscious- 
ness of the country and it has presented the 
nation with a number of artists whom the 
Tt unques- 
tionably now stauds as a land mark in the 


country is rightly proud of. 


history of Indian art, But notwithstanding 
all this, sometimes we are inclined to think 
that the country had expected and had 
needed a more lasting stimulous from such 
an important art movement just, capable to 
a more progressive trend in her 
present day art activities. With a great 
tradition behind and with that added impetus 
she would have taken a leading role in the 


imbue 


= min. 


we 
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art movements of the world today than to re- 
establish her nineteenth century habit of 


copying the west to quench her inherent 
aesthetic thirst, 


Tue Actions Anp Reactions Or THE 
New Movement 


Now, it will not be out of place today to: 


make an attempt to find the possible reasons 
that prevented the new school from achiev- 
ing a further degree of success towards 
being au invaluable beacon light for the 
present time. A distance of about half a 
century from its inception may well give us 
good perspective neither too near to he hazy 
nor too far to be indistinct. 3 

I may not be misunderstood’ when I say 
that some reasons for above resided within 
the profundity of Principal Havell’s affec- 
tion for Indian art itself or in his sincere 
conviction about its superiority. It is not 
at all a question of doubting the sincerity of 
his love or the merit of that conviction. But 
on the contrary it is only that his strong 
desire and enthusiasm to reinstating Indian 
art in its pristine glory led him to such 
activities and at such a time that although 
initially he gained from them much of his 
object, yet they invited an adverse reaction 
from a section not altogether negligible. It 
did not occur to him according to Shri Atul 
Bose “there was hardly any living tradition 
of art in the immediate past and hence the 
western contact is bound to affect expression 
in art.”(4) The time when Mr. Havell came 
as Principal of the. School the craving fer 
European art was fixed at its root fairly 
deep, and its aspirants had just beguw to 
feel the satisfaction of achieving a fair 
amount of success. Inspite of the inadequecy 
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of arrangement for such study in the school 
some of them could show great promise in 
that foreign art to prove their talents. A 
slow and tactful deal migkt have been more 
effective in persuading at least some of these 
talents to evince an active interest in this 
newer field of experiments of Indian tradi- 
tional lines. Andin that case they would 
have been assets to the new school. A 
glaring instance was Rananda Gupta the out- 
standing third ycar student who revolted and 
led ‘a very successful students strike and 
finally left the school to start his own Jubilee 
Academy of Artin 1897 to protest against 
But 


the same Ranada Gupta was seen at a later 


the manner of Havell’s Indianisation. 


period listening to Swami Vivekananda cn 
the of Indian 
art ideals. Swamiji’s observation was in no 
way dissimilar to what Havell had wanted 
to preach yet Ranada Gupta was not heard 
disputing with Swamiji, rather he listened 


principles and sublimity 


to him with all reverence and was induced 
by the latter to depict the goddess Kali with 
her terrible aspect. But these aspirants of 
‘Oil or portrait painting, many of whom 
for their recognition as artists had spenat 
the best portion of their careers in the 
pursuit of European art did not naturally 
like to hear that all their endeavours weze 
after nothing. Mr. Havell again procured 
a number of casts of the Indian iconographic 
sculpture for the study of his students, which 
was an undisputed necessity. But Iam not 
sure that he did the right thing in throwing 
away the models of the Greek antiques and 
keeping them out of the reach, And again 


' ib was monumental deed indeed of Mr. Havell 


to acquire for the art gallery the precious 
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collections of medieval Indian Painting and 
Tibetan banners. But his enthusiasm did 
not rest there. He pulled down all the pre- 
vicus exibits of western examples ; some of 
which were of considerable value and which 
had contributed a lot of inspiration to the 
student of western academic art. This was 
enough to wound further the latter’s feeling 


ae 


ang sentiment. 
The country in a sense had suffered from 


an inferiority complex and self forgetfulness 
in respect of her art. But still, it will be 
only an exaggeration of fact to say there was 
none among the Indians conscious of his 
country’s art tradition. Mr. Havell gave an 
illuminating discourse in the Chaitanya 
Library on the greatness of India’s cultural 
tradition. In it also, he criticized and accused 
the educated Indian for his ignorance of 
anā indifference to his own culture. This 
lecture was received none too warmly in all 
quarters. It was sarcastically commented 
upon in the colums of the Bengali periodical 
The editor said 
Mr. Havell said nothing new. He further 
claimed that his paper had long been discu- 


on art—‘Silpa-O-Sahitya,’ 


ssing the same issues, but since the very same 
thing came from a European they might 
receive greater attention. 
seems to have been Manmatha Nath Chakra- 
variy, one of the leading figures among the 
contemporary artists and the founder-princi- 
pal of Indian Art School. There might be a 
smack of a personal animosity in the criti- 
cism. The fact is, as we know from the 
lines within the comment itself: that the 
comment itself ; that the Government had 
deputed Mr. Havell to enquire and report 
on the admissibility of a grant of money in 


- harmoniously in 
The commentator 
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favour of Indian Art School. Mr. Havell’s 
report was adverse to the institution.. Natu- 
rally the Founder-Principal of the applicant 
institution bad no reason to be enamoured 
of Mr. Havell. But Mr. Chakravarty was 
nevertheless an authority on art in those 


days and had written some valuable books 


on the subject. Himself.a good artist and 
one of those who advocated art education in 
the European line so he was opposed to .the 
Indianisation of the system of training in the 
Government School, The personal reason 
stated above was only an added factor, It 
was also a fact that though Mr. Chakravarty 
had a bias.for western training in art, ‘he had 
at the same time profound regard for the 
great art tradition of his country. We have 
often seen him taking up his pen to stoutly 
defend the merits of Indian art against any 
adverse criticism from western scholars. If 
he wrote articles on the Western theory of 
perspective or on the colour theory of the 
westerners he wrote also on Indian iconome- 
Brahat Samhita 
also on 


try quoting Silpanitisara, 
or Sukraniti etc. and sculpture 
and architecture. And we have seen 
this champion of western system working 
different 
nizations hand in hand with persons of the 
Indian School like Dr. A. N. Tagore, Q. N. 
Tagore, O. C. Gangoly and others. He acted 


as Asstt. Secretary of the organization 


arb orga- 


Bangiya Kala Samsad, the name of waich 
was suggested by poet Rabindranath who 
presided over its Second Session ( the other 
meetings of it were presided by A. N. Tagore 
and Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury ). We 
have also seen Dr, A. N. Tagore being eon- 


gratulated by Manmatha Nath’s paper ‘Silpa 
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O Sahitya’ on his taking over charge as 
Principal of the Government School of Art 
after Mr. Havell’s departure and referred 
to Abanindranath as ‘our great friend’. 

It would have been highly advantageous 
therefore to the new school had it been 
possible to persuade this versatile genius and 
admirer of India’s tradition, Mr. 
vorty to join hands with the promoters of 
But instead of that we 
found, along with some real talents of course 
a number of mediocrities flocked under the 
The 
that instead of promoting the 


this new movement. 


banner of this New Indian School. 
result was 
cause for which the benner stood, some of 
them lowered its prestige or hindered its 
progress. At this stage I am constrained to 
say that the modern Indian School again 
could not make a forceful headway owing 
to its non inclusion of the other two princi- 
pal branches of visual creative art, sculpture 
and architecture which are also admittedly 
the pride and glory of India’s artistic 
achievement. | 

My preceding observations are of course 


intended only for our information and 
guidance and not with any idea of underrating 
the ideological merits of the movement nor 
for disparaging in the least the supreme 
Indeed, if 

honoured 
place in the world of art itis due mainly to 


value of Mr. Havell’s work. 
Indian art today is able to find a 


the exertions and endeavour of Mr. Havell. 
Also we have seen before two of our 

former Principals prior to 

Schaumburg and Ghilardi had also their 

minds, as already mentioned, susceptible to 

the high qualities of Indian decorative motifs. 

They too “felt the necessity of reinstating 

7 


Chakra- _ 


result 


Mr. Havell, ` 
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Indian Decorative Art” in the school in its 


original brilliancy but could not put it into 


practice for fear of strong opposition for the 


But Mr, Havell bad 
not only the susceptible mind but also the 
courage and stright-forwardness to enforce 
in practice what he felt to be right ; whereas 
Mesers. Schaumburg and Ghilardi with all 
their pious intention just hesitated on the 
threshold without entering into the new field 
they had envisaged. That straightforwardness 
of Mr. Havell prompted him to throw the 
door wide open for himself without thinking 
of any eventuality. 


students themselves. 


Now whichever shape 
the history had taken from it 
forwardness is ever deemed as a quality and 
never a drawback. 
(1) Avnada Jivani—Saratchandra Dev. 
2: Ibid. 


(3) Report of 1870-71. 
(4) To explain the difficulties of inducing 


straight 


students tuking to the traditional 
line’ Principal Solomon of the Bombay 
School also made an importans analysis 


even at a later period. He said the students 
“come from the same socia) class from which 
the university students are drawn and that their 
eyes have been accustomed from early 
childhood to see nature through the illustra- 
tions in school books and other works drawn 
according to western conventions with the 
that they can hardly be made to 
imitate the style of Indian pictures. Herein 
they merely reflect the taste of the cultured 
classes whose houses are frequently full of 
European pictures possessing no artistic 
value whatever.” (Quinquennial Review 
1907-12). | 

(5) So far we urderstand Mr. Gupia’s 
endeavour to paint the goddess, although he 
honestly did not achieve success. -His long 
practice of the western academic principle 
possibly stood between this and his new 
endeavour and its attainment. 


( To be continued j 
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R. L. SHARMA 


The entire banking sector of the a | 
is composed of the following :— 


L- The Reserve Bank of India ; 

2. The State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries ; 

3. The Scheduled Commercial Banks ; 

4, Non-Scheduled Commercial Banks ; 

5. Cooperative Banks and the Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Banks, and 

6. Indigenous bankers and money lenders. 

_ Each component of the banking sector 

caters to the needs of different sectors of 
society, trade, commerce and industry. Barring 
the Reserve Bank, the State Bank and its 
subsiciaries, which belong to the nationalised 


. private sector. 


sector, the other components belong to the 
(Some are being nationalised 
now.—Ed. M.R.) l 

The bank performs various functions in a 
country’s economy. They assist the economy 
at the stages of production, exchange and 
distribution, These functions are :— 

(i) Collection of deposits, (ii) Lending of 
these deposits, (iii) Collection and payment 
of cheques, bills, notes, dividend warrants, 
etc. (iv) Investments (v) Foreign Exchange 
services, (vi) Agency services and other 
services like executors, trustees, etc. An idea 
about the different types and amount of credit 


given, may be had from table 1. :— ‘ 


TABLE 1. 


Comparative Study of Indians Banks. 








(Rupeess in Crores) 





Capital in Public Sector 


Type Total Credit oo 1960-61 1965-66 yA 
deposits by Banks Increase 
1960-61 65-66 
l. Scheduled 
Trade Banks 1526.21 2600.41 70, 1085.59 2006.60 85 
2. Foreign Banks 217.85 349 42 60 233.75 281.54 20 
Govt. Cooperative 
Eznks having a/c 
in Reserve bank. 34.94 62.28 78 62.08 267.86 331 
4, Mon-scheduled 
EBenks . 42.67 23.82 —45 29.11 14.14 —52 
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Besides other banks in the banking struc- 
ture of our country, Scheduled commercial 
banks have been playing a significant role in 
the financial system, Scheduled banks have 
taken a wide variety of activities to serve their 
ultimate customers. Deposits, advances, and 
investments of these banks may be seen at a 
glance in Table: 2. It shows that since 1960- 
61 there has been a continuous and significant 
increase in their volume of services and the 
transactions made, which as a matter of fact is 


a sign of economic development of a nation. 
(See Table 2 page No 772) - 


India has classed itself as a Socialistic State. 
This connotes that there will be public control 
over public activities. In India, the type of 
socialism is different from others. 
country, State recognises two 


In our 
sectors, The 
Public Sector, that of the state, and the private 
sector, composed of ‘individual and coopera- 
tive bodies’. . 


The public sector banking owns one-third 
of the total banking resources of the country, 
while the private sector two third. The issue 
is now that the private sector banks must be 
taken over by the public Sector. This has 
been opposed because a complete nationalised 
banking system implies a denial of the princi- 
ples of a mixed economy where both sectors 
are complementary, a co-exist and 
compete. 

If banks are nationalised, the present 
competitive set will go and it will result in a 
state monopoly of banking. In regard to a 
monopolistic set up in banking considerations 
of economy and operation, management and 
planning are mooted and may be examined. 

The most fancied argument for nationalisa- 


tion is this on concentration of economic wealth 
and power in few hands. It is argued that 


a 
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banks are controlled by few big business houses 
ora powerful group of individuals. They 
not only dictate -the lending polices, they also 
get a good chance of the profits. .The sum 
total of these benefits result in wealth accumu- 
lating on the side, wealth being added to the 
wealthy and power to the powerful, thus 
creating a “Parallel” Government. . 

The main object of a Socialistic State is to 
reduce disparities in wealth so that it may be 
more equitably distributed among the popula- 
tion. Even the Indian Constitution seeks to 
provide, “that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment”. But as it had been happening 


` control of banks by business houses and indivi- 


duals register results which are diametrically 
opposed to this ideal. 

The Mahalanobis Commitee sponte by 
the Government ‘of India to probe into the 
distribution of wealth; seems to have come to 
the conclusion that “liberal loans by banks 
and other financial institutions have fostered 
the trend towards concentration”. This refers 
not only to banks but to other financial institu- 
tion run by the Government like L.L.C.; LF.C., 
I.C.1.C., N.LD.C., S.F.C.’s etc. Again, an Ex- 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India has 
remarked that, “one of the structural features 
of Indian banking: is the concentration of 
power which in some cases is enormous in 
relation to the capital employed. From time 
to time, we come across cases in which a 
family or a group has got full controlling inte- 
rest in a bank”. 


AM 


relating to concen- 
tration of wealth in the country have been 
published. According to Reserve Bank of 
India’s Survey of 1960, 0.5% of share holders 
accounted for 56°5./* of the total value of 


Some quantities 
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shares in 70 private companies with a paid up 
value of Rs, 212 crores ( i. e. market value of 
Rs. 417 crores ). 

The Mahalanobis Committee has brought 
to light that 1:5% of all dividend receivers in 
the country accounted for as much as 34.6% 
in 1959-60. 
Some more information is available in support 
Less than 10% of peasantry “owned less than 
one acre of land. The top 20% owned 50% 
of the total land. 53% of the directorships 
were heid by top ten companies and 150 
directors held 7366 directorships. The national 
inco me and the people oflower levels got less 
than one percent. ‘Twenty families control as 
many as 1070 companies with a sh are capital 
of Rs, 352 crores. What is 
therefore, is: burden on poorer classess is 


happening 


becoming more acute- 
Banking is a personal and human relation- 


ship between the banker and the customer. 


Banks take personal interest in their consti- 
tuents and are known for the personalised 
services which they offer. Banking is a business 
of mutual confidence. Government recently 
found that only one out of more than 80.) of 
its The 
Machine Tools was working efficiently. Ina 
complete nationalised banking sector, there is 
reason to believe that efficiency-will go down 
unless radical steps are taken to prevent this. 


big undertakings viz: Hindustan 


Advocates of nationalisation have made 
the point that the rate of mobilisation of 
deposits in relation to the total wealth in the 


_ country has not been what could have been 
achieved under a nationalised set up with 


extensive net work of offices and other advan- 
tages it would command. 


Secret reserves have become an integral part 
of our banking which is patterned on British 
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practices. Looking atit from the angle of 
supporters of nationalisation despite all what 
is necessary about it, would seem proper for 
those to be disclosed in the balance ‘sheets. 
Further, it is argued that the secret reserves are 
vast and are used in the interest of manage- 
ment against the interests of depositors. If 
banking is nationalised these secret reserves 
will be available for productive and plan pur- 
poses which they are not now. In complete 
nationalised sector, it will not be necessary to 
make any excessive provision and the old 
theory of secret reserves will be cast abroad. 

The malpractices, frauds, manipulations 
brought to light by those who support nationa- 
lisation are mainly the following: 

l. Extra credit 


resources warrant ; 


facilities than their 
2. Disregard of sound cannons of banking 
in granting facilities to their concerns, 


business associates, relatives etc.; 


3, Spread over of funds in different banks 
to the maximum extent to evade taxes 
on interest ; 


4, Under and over invoicing of exports 
and imports 3. 


5. Kite flying or accommodation bills 
which do not represent any movement 
of commodities keep on circulating ; 


6. Clean credit facilities granted merely 
on the supposed exchange ,TRANSAC- 
TIONS BY PURCHASE OF CHE- 
QUES FROM TOURISTS ; 
FOREIGN VISITORS etc. and 

7. Negotiating these above through banks 
and in contravention offoreign exchange 


regulations. 


Nationalisation, it is said, will put a hault 
to these malpractices because there will be 
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complete control on the banking industry, from 
one nerve centre. 7 

It has been argued that the contribution 
of banks to the expansion of Agriculture, 
Co-operation, and Co-operatives, small scale 
Industries has been insignificant in relation to 
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crores, while the amount advanced to small 
scale Industries and Co-operative Societies 
was only Rs. 108.45 crores. In the field of 
Agriculture, only a 0.2./' finance is done by 
the Banks. Table: 3 gives a true picture of 
distribution of bank credits to various sectors, 


the resources at their command. In March viz: industry, commerce, finance, personal, 
1968, Scheduled Banks advanced Rs. 2095 agriculture, government and others. - 
TABLE : 3. 


Distribution of Bank Credits to various sectors by Scheduled Banks 
(Rs. in Crores 











Sector March March April March March 
1951 1956 1961 1966 1967 Remarks 
Industry 198.9 285.7 663.8 1471.0 1748.0 Industry has been given top 
Commerce 210.6 36.0 373.2 502.3 526.5 most priority while agricul- 
Finance 74.0 12.7 67.1 77.6 96.7 ture seems to be the most 
Personal 39.7 6.8 87.9 107.8 114.5 neglected field in distribu- 
Agriculture 12.4 2.1 40.5 56.5 56.7 tion of the bank credits. A 
Govt. ta oy pS so 13:1 legitimate equation is need- 
Others 49.0 | 8.4 73.7 131.6 161.8 ed for better development 
of our country. 

Total 584.6 351.7 1306.2 2346.8 2717.3 





A continuous increase has been observed in 
some important industries which may perhaps 


be attributed to the emphasis laid ‘by the: 


Planning Commission during the Second Five 
Year Plan period. This, however good a 





sign of our economic development, seems to be 
unequal distribution, looking at the neglected 
agricultural finance; which in turn, needs 
more efforts and help to develop. The increase 
in selected industries is shown below in Table 4 


TABLE:4 


Increase in Advances to Selected Industries 





(In Crores of Rs.) 
March °67 





Industry April 1961 . March °66 March. ’66 
over over over over 
March °56 April ’61 March °56 March ’66* 
1. Increase in total bank : 
credit 536.0 1040.6 1576.6 370.5 
2. Increase in advances 378.2 807.2 1185-4 277.0 
to Industry: of which :- , 
a. Cotton textiles 82.4 139.3 221.7 - 15.6 
b. Iron & Steel 26.2 41.6 67.8 23.6 
c. Engineering 89.5 252.9 342.4 57.5 
d. Sugar 51.1 22.6 73.7 - 15.5 
e. Paper & paper products ca 24.4 i 5.8 
f. Chemicals & Dyes ` ` 22.7 48.6 71.3 10.4 
g. Cement 16.0 9.0 25.0 1.9 
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It is suggested that nationalisation will 
ensure the needs of these sectors and gaps of 
country’s economic system will be bridged. 

Finance Minister, Shri Desai, stated : The 

, time. was not opportune nor would nationa- 
lisation achieve any thing more than the transfer 
of the.private sector. What was needed was to 
enlarge the pool of available resources for 
defence and development in an environment 

The Reserve Bank had exhaus- 
tive powers to control banks operations in the 

country and if necessary, these could be 
extended in the light of experience. 


of expansion. 


In tpractically all arguments, it will be 
found that the banks in the private sector have 


done or are now doing all the activities which. 


are expected of a nationalised institution. In 


the coming years they can be expected to, 


-march ahead swiftly and speedily in such 
matters as finance to small industries, agricul- 
ture, grant of medium term loans, expansion of 
banking facilities to rural areas and mobilisa- 
tion of deposits. If they declare secret reserves 


or supply, detailed information about them to- 


government to be treated as confidential, or 
deposit these amounts in ‘Secret’ Accounts 
with the Reserve Bank or provide for those 
Reserves with the approval of the Reserve 
Bank, one of the main arguments against them 
will be removed. 


As will be observed most of the arguments 
for nationalisation of banks spring from the 
ineffectiveness of policies of government, 
government agencies or the Reserve Bank of 

> India, rather than from the working of private 
‘sector banks and at first, though it appears 
desirable to ensure the success of these policies 
for the healthy growth of banking in the 
Country, if these can’t succeed, nationalisation 
will not. 


T35 


The Finance Minister’s statement in the 
January ‘68 session of Lok Sabha and in 
Congress session at Faridabad in 1969 about 
the Social Control over commercial baaks 
reflects the perennial efforts which have been 
made by the government to find a ‘Golden Mean’ 
between the free enterprises and nationalisation 
or between the private sector and the public 
sector. 

At present, the question before Parliament 
and the public is not a so simple one as that of 
Section 36 A.B. in the proposed Bank:ng 
Laws (Amendment Bill) for extension of 
Social Control over banks; passed or not; Eut 
whether the action will allow political forces 
to take command of the key industry of 
banking as an instrument to achieve national 
disruption under the garb of fighting for trade 
union rights. : 


_ Ata recent-session of A. I. C. C. held at 
Bangalore, a wide controversy took place 
regarding nationlisation of commercial banks. 
Shri Desai had a sound footing for explaining 
the things in their right perspective. Ee 
mentioned that only a year of social control 
had passed and that too alone needs good 
He further remarked that 
wanted 


amount of ‘triai’. 
the objective of both those who 


nationalisation and those favouring social 


- control of banks was to utilise bank credits to 


fulfil our social goals; and to help India’s 
economic devlopment not only faster but in 
the manner desired by us. 


To those who doubted the achievements cf 
the Socialist goal, Shri Desai said nowhere in 
the World could a goal be reached quickly. 
“Moreover, by the movement we are nearer ths 
goal, the horizons expand according to human 
development and the needs of human 


society”. 


- 
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As a matter of fact the banks are entering a 
new era which will throw up some more 
challenging tasks in the changing socio- 
economic and political climate of the Country. 
All the commercial banks in the true sense of 
the term, implementing the philosophy of 
social control which, in essence, implies look- 
ing after the interests of all sections of 


socicty. 


At this take-off state of the Country’s 
economic development, the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion that commercial banks should be 


nationalised probably influenced by “Young — 


Turks” of the Congress Party, is most inoppor- 
tune and bereft of any constructive thinking. 


It is further feared that Nationalisation would 


not. only paralyse our economy, impair the 
efficiency of working and cause considerable 
inconveniences to the depositors but also drive 
away the deposits from the banking field. 


The government wants the, private sector to 


function but attempts constantly to curb the - 


preft incentive, Nationalisation is accepted in 


principle in certain sectors but government is - 


: 


-ing the public sector. 
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; ; 

not ‘sure whether efficient management will be 
established or not. The present problems of 
the economy can’t be solved either by just 
curbing the private sector or formally extend- 
The need is for creation 
of conditions and formation of policies which 
will remove the private sector from socially 
undesiréable activities. 
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Current Affairs 


Assam Agitation 


The Assamese want another oil refinery in 
their State and they are agitating to force the 
Government to agree in a manner which is 
leading to mass arrests of Assamese Second 
refinery agitators. The setting up of a second 
refinery in Assam will no doubt help the 
Assamese to secure more employment and to 
get contract and other business of a profitable 
kind. But that will happen to the Bihar 
people or to the Bengalis if the second refinery 
is set up in Bihar or Bengal. As the Govern- 
ment of India will set up the refinery, they 
may naturally locate the refinery in any place 
where, in their opinion, such national economic 
development will be most equitable. The 
Assamese may say that the crude oil comes 
from Assam therefore its refinement should be 
carried out in Assam too; but other states 
will ask who pays for the refined oil! It will 
then be found that Bengal or Maharastra 
buys most of the products of the refineries. 
A State which produces the raw materials of 
any type of factory cannot necessarily demand 
the setting up of such factories within the limits 
of that State. 
such as provision of capital. 


There are other considerations, 
marketing of 
the finished products, avoiding concentration 


of productive centres for military reasons, 


nearness to frontiers of probable enemy terri- 


tories, supply of skilled workers, 
like 
moisture etc. 


physical 
conditions rain fall and atmospheric 
etc. The reasons for locating 
the additional refinery outside the State must 


be fairly convincing. The Assamese however 
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think that forcing a demand by courting 
arrest is more convincing. The general public 
however, assume that attempts to force a 
demand always symptomise the want of convin- 
cing arguments. in favour of the demand. 
Use of force, even of the non-violent variety, 
should always come after all efforts to achieve 
the objective by argument fail. 
the whole thing becomes as 
unlawful as a 


Otherwise 
irrational and 
‘“Gherao” or a spectacular 
squatting on the road or railway line. 
Mahatma Gandhi initiated these methods of 
fighting the British imperialists long after a 
“galaxy of brilliant men had proved the case 
for Indian independence to the exploiters of 
India. Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjee, 
Motilal Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, J. T. 
Sunderland, Ramananda Chatter‘ee and many 
others had proved over and over again that 
the British had no right to be in India. When 
all arguments were exhausted and failed to 
induce the British to move out : other methods 
violent as well as non-violent, were tried by 
other great leaders among whom were Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Those who adopt non-violent 
methods now-a-days to get what they want 
remember that they should 
never forget to produce convincing arguments 


violent or 
must always 


before indulging in stone throwing or squatting 
on roads. Force as such is no argument and 
should never be used unless all rational and 


lawful methods are proved unsuccessful, 
Fire at the Bose Institute 


There was a chance outbreak of fire at 


the Sir Jagadis Chandra -Bose Institute, 
The fire broke out 
in the Chemical Laboratory of the Institute 
and much valuable material and someirreplace- 
able records of research work were destroyed 
before the Fire Brigade could come and: put 
it out. They encountered the usual difficul- 
ties of supply of water and abundance of 
piled up junk and litter in the back approaches 
of the Institute, but somehow managed to 
put cut the fire. The Police are now investi- 
gating into the probable cause of the fire and 
we are sure it will be found to be an electrical 
short circuit or an accidentally 


Calcutta, some time ago. 


brought 
If various chemicals 
are stored in bottles some may be upset by 
rats or blow up naturally and mix with 


abouz chemical action: 


other stuff producing great heat and fire. 


Electrical short circuits are becoming more 
common too as the quality of insulation is 
deteriorating due to the negligence of the 
manufacturers of electrical goods and-their love 
of making extra profits. The cause of the fire may 
be found but will any action betaken to prevent 
recurrence of such conflagrations by prosecu- 
tion of the persons whose acts of omission 
or commission led to this particular incident ? 
Electricians, bearers handling chemicals in.a 
haphazard manner, dealers supplying highly 
inflammable material -in cheap and easily 
breakable containers.....all such irresponsible 
persons may be at the root of such accidents. 
The loss of records cannot be made good. 
Some action however should be taken to 
make the future safer. 


Land Reform. 


The right of Tenants over the Land they 
hold by payment of rent has been admitted 
by Indian Law since the last four decades. 
In -Bengal land Tenure had been very stable 
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for nearly two hundred years. But that 
stability of tenancy right mainly referred 
to the Tenantsin Chief of the Government. 
Sub-tenants too could not be pushed out of 
their holdings so long as they paid their 
rent. Nor could the rent be increased. In 
the Nineteen hundred fifties the rights of 
Tenants in Chief, who were known as the 
zamindars, abolished and the Sub- 
Tenants, who were the actual tillers of the 
soil or occupiers of the land for which they 
paid rent, became direct Tenants of the 
government who were the ultimate owners of 
all land. The Zemindari abolition was a 
great step forward in land reform and this 
removal of middlemen between the actual 
tenant and the government created a kind of 
nationalisation in point of right of landlord- 
ship. 


were 


But many. Zamindars made transfers 
of ownership in favour of their trusted rela- 
tions and subordinates and actually remained 
owners of large areas far in excess of the legal 
ceiling established by law. The tillers of the 
soil were made to admit that they were the 
paid servants of the land owners who lived 
by cultivation of their lands. This position 
still continues and the government are trying 
their hardest to make the tillers of the soil 
the owners of the lands. But even assuming 
that in many cases actual tillers will obtain 
ownership rights, what will happen if the 
tiller wants to retire and get his land culti- 


vated by paid men? By a strict application 


- of the principle that only actual cultivators 


can own land, there should be changes in 
ownership as frequently as one cultivator 
retires and gives his land to another for culti- 
vation, The legal heirs of cultivators may 
not find if convenient to take up the work of 
cultivation. So that very soon the ownership 
of land will mean nothing. If India has 600. 
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million acres of cultivated land with about 200 
million owners of those land, the annual turn 
over of owners may be. as. high as 25/30 
millions. The work of transferring owner- 
ship ‘and making necessary alteration in the 
records ot ownership may cost a lot of money. 
The government will have to set up a vast 
organisation to make records, settle disputes 
and arrange about agricultural assets other 


‘than land. Supposing a man owns ten acres 


of land and has hada well dug, cottages _ 


built, granary set up and invested in bullocks, 
_ ploughs what will 
happen if his appointed cultivators .cannot pay 
for the well, the cottages, the husking imple- 
ments, ploughs, bullocks and all the rest of 


it? Mere willingness to pay rent or the 


and other implements ; 


mere fact of change of ownership of ‘the 
cultivated land in government records should 
not make him owner of all the paraphernalia 
that the previous owner might have spent 
large sums of moneyto build, instal and 
acquire. That previous owner might have 
secured tenancy of the land on which he dug 
the well-and built his granary and dwelling 
huts, as a separate Transaction with the 
government. If he ceased to cultivate land, 
would he also cease to be a well, granary and 
cottage owner? “Such problems will make 
things difficult for the g overnment. In many 
cases actual cultivators will be just agricul- 
tural labour who may not even be residents of 
the villages ( mouzas) to which the lands 
belonged. Some will be from other. States 


too. If the owners of the land engaged these 


cultivating workers for cash salaries they would. 


be just paid labourers ; but if they preferred to 
work for a share of the crop they would be- 
come owners of the land! It will perhaps be 


necessary to make a change of ownership 


conditional upon buying up of the cottages 
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arid other movable and immovable assets of 
the farm as a whole. But, then again, the 
owner of the cotttages may have a grocery 
shop or an oil press ‘in his cottage. He will 
then be a shop keeper, the owner of a cottage 
industry and, also, a owner cultivator of some 
land. How will government sort -all this 
out ? 


Communal Riots 


In our youth, that is during the early years 
of the century, communal riots as such, were 
unknown. We witnessed accasional fights 
between up country Muslims and ganja smo- 
king Hindus of a ‘certain class in the Burra 
Bazar area of Calcutta. Other people looked 
on when these aggressive elements exchanged 
blows. Not until’the Muslim League cult 
developed under the leadership of Mr. Zinnah 
was there ever a “total” communal riot. As 
far as we remember the first all out communal 
riot took place in Calcutta in 1926. The 
British always encouraged and fostered Hindu 
—Muslim disunity and in 1926 they perhaps, 
employed larger forces of agents provocateurs 
in order to drag everybody into the strife. 
The British wanted to rule India and Hindu- 
Muslim disunity helped them to continue 
their overlordship in India. Those who pro- 
voked the riots were paid for the dirty work 
they did. , 

Now in 1969, when Hindus fight Muslims 
in varjous parts of India, who could probably 
profit by such happenings? Not .the Indian 
They are discredited by it and 
they spend a lot of money to put a stop to 
this sort of fight. We cannot therefore con- 
sider the Indian government. as suspects. 
There may be some Indian Hindus and 
Muslims who hate one another so bitterly that 


government. 
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they want to fight. But howis it that such 
extreme hatred remains unidentified and 
unexpressed for years at a time ? That 
explanation does not hold water. Particu- 
larly when such rioting breaks out suddenly 
in some remote corner of India without rhyme 
or reason. ) 
They may, but which one 
This suspicion also will not be 
proved correct. -The only explanation that 
can be entertained is the one about Pakistan 
encourasing disunity among Hindus 
Muslims in India. 


communal riots ? 
and why? 


and 
Pakistan has many paid 
agents in India and one of the things they 
did regularly was stimulating communial 
' discord. Pakistan gains by Hindu-Muslim 
disunity in India and the Indian police have 
evidence that Pakistan does employ agents 
provocateurs in India to foment hatred 
between Hindus and Muslims. We should 
watch out for the people who might be in the 
pay of Pakistan to destroy Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 


Pakistan as Protector of islam 


Pakistan was born ofa false assumption 
which was that the Muslims of India were a 
different nation with a different language and 
culture. In fact India never had any Muslim 
language or literature, nor did she have any 
special Muslim dance, music, painting, archi- 
tecture, furniture, textiles or anything else 
of a fundamental cultural significance. 
Pakistan was created by the British imperia- 
lists to divide India and to make it weaker 
than it would have been as a single undivided 
The 


independent country. Pakistanis with 


their fondness for the pork eating, aetheistic. 


Chinese cannot really be great supporters of 
Islam ; but they always act in a manner which 


suggesis, that Islam depends greatly on 


Do any political parties organise 
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Pakistan for its growth and protection. If 
one asks what happened to the Muslims of 
China and the Mosques in which they wor- 
shipped ; the Pakistanis will not be able to 
For millions of 
to be 
anything about 


give any satisfactory answer. 
Chinese Muslims have just ceased 
Muslims and who knows 
their fate ? 
rest in any communal disturbances that take 
place in India. They even .ask for Pakistani 
Missions of enquiry to be allowed to visit the 


disturbed areas. 


The Pakistanis show great inte- 


This is perhaps done with 
a view to discover how many pro-Pakistanis 
took part in the riots and how many more 
could be won over to act as Pakistani agents 
in the future. Pakistan also does propaganda 
throughout the world minimising the importa- 
There 
are more Muslims in India than there are inthe 


various Arabic countries. India also has given 


nce of India asa home of Musalmans. 


‘the highest Political positions to the Muslims, 


while Pakistan has been an oppressor of non- 
Muslims in every way. From her own attitude 
towards non-Muslims, Pakistan cannot find 
fault with any nation about its treatment of 
religious minorities. But ‘she is ever eager to 
find fault with India for her alleged unfair 
treatment of religious This 


of course, entirely made by 


minorities. 
allegation is 
Pakistan. “The facts are quite the opposite, 
for, if anything, India treats her minorities 
specially favourably. Many Islamic States 
consider Pakistan as unfriendly and try to 
cultivate India’s friendship rather than that of 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. They are 
right too; for Pakistan may or may not bea 
great sponsor of Islam; but she is utterly 
un-trustworthy as a friend and an ally. She 
has already ratted out of her anti-Russian 
alliances and has tried to bargain for favour 


with all the big powers. Even China is now 
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uncertain as to Pakistans basic loyalties. The 
Russians grant small favours to Pakistan to 


develop an advantageous intimacy with her. 
The U. S. A. do the same, 


to gain advantages through betrayals. Unfortu- 
nately for her, this has now been found out. 


Religious Urges of a Secular State 


India is a secular Democratic Republic. 
Indja has therefore no official religious or 
Sectarion Policy; either internally or inter- 
nationally. The ali 
_ performance of religious Ceremonies in so far 
as such practice do not interfere with the 
Constitutional rights of any body. In such 
circumstances 


Government  toleates 


there should have been no 
necessity for India to go out of her way to seek 
an invitation to the Rabat Islamic Summit 
Conference which was called by the Muslims 
of several countries to discuss the attack on the 
the al Aqsa 
that men like Yahya Khan were 
lights of the Conference. India should never 
have tried to participate in it. For if the 
Conference had called for a Zihad, India would 
have got into a very peculiar position. She 
could neither take part in a holy war nor 
refuse to join if without offending her Muslim 
nationals. 


on mosque. Knowing 


leading 


So where was the necessity for 
gate crashing into an Islamic summit by send- 
ing an official delegation? It was an utterly 
unwise and unjustifiable decision for which 
some one should be rapped on the knuckles. 
= For wherever there are any open or secret 
* Foreign influences at work; India should be 
doubly cautious about protecting her honourable 


Pakistan of course 
` is nobody’s friend and her one aim-in-life is 
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position in international conferences. Pakistan 
and some other hirelings are inspired by 
Foreign Powers to lower India’s prestige inter- 
nationally, and in this particular case, these 
anti Indian countries first managed to have an 
invitation sent to India to join the summit 
officially and when India, fell into the trap, 
Yahya Khan managed to create a scene at 
the conference for the exclusion of the Indian 
delegation. Some other Islamic Countries 
joined the Pakistani leader to manage this highly 
insulting withdrawal of a ‘unanimous’ invitation 
and the Indian delegation returned to New 
Delhi with a blackened face. We do not think 
India had ever had any such experience in an 
international conference and no matter how 
New Delhi tries to construe this slap in the 
face as a pat on the back intelligent Indians will 
feel the insult very strongly and expect India 
to retaliate. India should change her habit 
of getting mixed up with the politics of all 
kinds of half-baked’ nations many of which 
blatantly the 


+ 


are creations of foreign 


blocs. 
The Indian 


recruited many cabinet members who are not 


Government has recently 


mature, far sighted and clever at detecting 
intentions and objectives. Statesmanly wisdom 
and diplomatic insight cannot be acquired by 
getting one’s name printed frequently on the 
front page of newspapers; nor through any 
push from the top. India has many enemies 
and India’s Foreign Office cannot afford to 
have any hasty and crusting souls in it. 
Overeagerness to be photographed or to be in 
the news with internationally famous persons, 
is a disqualification in persons who watch 


over the country’s foreign relations. 
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SARBESWAR DAS 


The Church Psalmody! and Psalms & Hymns 
and Selections? were both largely based on 
Psalms, Hymns and _ Spiritual Songs of Isaac 
Watis. Buta number of hymns published in 
Psalms & Hymns and Selections were not includ- 
ed in Church Psalmody. Besides, many hymns 


appeared in it with substantial alterations in. 


their texts. The compilers of Church Psalmody 
wrote in the preface: ‘Omissions, abridge- 
menis, alterations and changes in the arrange- 
ment of stanzas have...been made with 
freedom, whenever it appeared that the piece 
could thereby be improved.”3 However, a 
comparative study of the texts of the hymns 
which appear in both the anthologies and a 


close examination of the hymns or parts of | 


hynms omitted in Church Psalmody make it 
evident that Emily must have found herself 
mors at home with Psalms & Hymns and Selec- 


tions invariably used by her spiritual mentor, . 


the Rev. Mr. Wordsworth, than with Church 
Psalmody.¢ | 

The “‘object and expectation” of the compi- 
lers of Church Psalmody as set forth in the 
preface appear quite significant. “As to the 
Matter of lyric poetry”, they held that ‘‘the 
' sentiments and imagery should be grave, 
dignified and conformed to the tastes arid 
habits of the age.” They also thought that 
“all familiar and fondling epithets,or forms .of 
expression, applied to either person of the 
Gochead should be avoided, as bringing with 


them associations highly unfavourable to pure ` 


devotional feeling.” As to the structure, they 
preferred the “plain style.’? They further 
wrote: “All inversions and artificial arrange- 
ments of the words, all paranthetical, involved, 
er otherwise intricate clauses, together with all 


long sentences, and ambiguous and obscure 
words, are to be avoided...... The words should 
be easy of enunciation and capable of being dwelt 
upon, without seeming harsh and unnatural.’’8 
Obviously they omitted a number of hymns 
and abridged or otherwise ‘ substantially 
altered the texts 
because they found in them what they consi- 
dered to be improprieties in structure and 
matter. Emily’s poetry reveals almost all the 
elements considered objectionable by the 
compilers of Church Psalmody. 
volatile temper, she is alternately grave and 
flippant in her poetry. In many of her poems 


she employs “familiar and fondling epithets 


or forms of expression” with regard to Jesus 
Christ. Her style. is not plain. It bears 
affinity to the style of the metaphysical poets 
of the seventeenth century. Inversions paren- 
theses, harsh words, “abrupt transitions’, 
and “anticlimactic .structure’!° which the 
compilers of Church Psalmody condemned. are 
fairly common to her poetry. So it is possible 
that she liked the hymns not included in 
Church Psalmody. 

In Psalms & Hymns Selections, the hymns of 
Watts were apparently published in their origi- 
nal forms. Emily also “had access to her 
mother’s book, Mr. Watts’ Hymns (1810).”4 She 
must have been particularly impressed by the 
writings of Watts. 


strive for his intellectual and religious life’’!%, 
and “reared amidst Puritan rigour and strict- 
ness, without the deeper Puritan piety he had 
to struggle to develop his natural inclinations 
to charity and freedom, and stood firmly for 
his own opinions.” 8 This sense of strife ‘gave 


Frail in physique like - 
Emily, Isaac Watts, in his youth ‘‘had to : 


tf l 


of several other hymns 


With her 
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a force and an intensity, and at times a deep 
element of pathos to’his hymns which, there- 
fore, must have appealed to Emily’s sensitive 
heart. The “natural inclination to charity 
and freedom’* which Watts had, expressed 


itself in a “‘softened Puritan spirit’ and 


t 


3 
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Emily, herself a rebel against Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, must have appreciated it. There 
isan anecdote that once in his childhood, 
Watts suddenly burst into irreverent laughter 
at the time of the family prayer because “he 
saw a mouse run up the bell rope by the fire 
side.”15 He made the following rhyme on 
it : | 

A mouse for want of better stairs 

Ran up a rope to say his prayers. 16, 

This rhyme reminds us of some lesson ‘in a 
poem of Emily : l 
~ Papa above ! 

Regard a Mouse 

O’ erpowered by the Cat ! 

Reserve within thy kingdom 

A “Mansion” for the Rat ! (t61) 

_ James Davidson has illustrated how 
“Emily Dickinson uses the Wattsian forms 
almost exclusively.”17 He also points out how 
she uses ‘‘the same sort of half-rime” as Watts 
uses, “although to exaggerated 
extent.” 18 

Turning to a close examination of the 
hymns, we find that the hymn t23 in Psalms 
& Hymns and Selections has eight | stanzas 
whereas in Church Psalmody, it has only three 
stanzas. In the _ original hymn, Watts 
writes : | 

The smilings of thy face 

How amiable they are ! 

"Tis heaven to rest in thine embrace, 
- And no where else but there. 


a more 


Probably the idea of resting in Divine. 


embrace expressed in this stanza was consider- 
ed improper as it seemed to be bringing with 
it “association highly unfavourable to pure 
devotional feeling.”!9 So the stanza was 
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omitted by the compilers of Church Psalmody. 
To Emily, however, this idea could not have 
appeared improper for she herself :expresses 
the longing of her soul to become the bride of 
Divinity in poemt 472. In stanza 5 of the 
same hymn Watts writes : 

If God his residence remove 

Or but conceal his face. 

Probably these lines were considered as too 
flippant for a devotional lyric and so the 
stanza in which they occur was omitted in 
Church Psalmody.: Emily writes very similar 
lines in poem 7413: 

If God could make a visit— 

. Or ever took a Nap— 

`The hymn 156 was not included in Church 
Psalmody probably because of the frank and 
apparently irreligious confession of doubt in 
it. It was also probably viewed as belonging 
to the category of revival hymns “that wear 
the aspect of condoling with the sinner, 
tending to divert his thoughts 
from his guilt to his, calamity, and 
occasioning in hima high state of agreeable 
sympathetic excitement.’’?° But Emily,- 
wavering between doubt and faith, would 
have surely understood and sympathised with 
the sentiments expressed in the hymn. She 
reveals the struggle in her heart between doubt 
and faith in the poems 293, 1532, 7158, and 
T5. | 

The following lines of the first stanza of 
that hymn have a Dickinsonian ring about 
them : | 

Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no ? 

We are reminded of the closing lines of 

Emily’s poem 7502 : 


i 


Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth— 
Hast thou no Arm for Me? 
In the hymn {290 which was not included 
in Church Psalmady; Montgomery writes : 
Prayer is the simplest of speech | 
That infant lips can try : 
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Emily writes in poem {576 : 

I prayed at first, a little Girl 
Because they told me so— 

In the same hymn, Montgomery describes 
prayer as “the upward glancing of an eye”, 
“the sublimest strains that reach, the Majesty 
on high.” 

Emily writes in poem 1564 : 

God grows above—so those who pray 
Horizons—must ascend. 

Emily thus expresses the same idea as we 
find in the hymn,’ but she does so in her 
strikingly personal idiom. This personal 
idiom of hers is illustrated in another poem 
on prayer: 


Prayer is the little implement 
Through which men reach 
Where presence— is denied them, 
They fling their speech. 
By means of it—in God’s Ear— 
Ifthen He hear— 
This seems the ‘Apparatus 
Comprised in Prayer— 
Here again the idea is not very different 


from the idea expressed in the hymn. But 
Emi-y uses a conversational rhythm and 
introduces words like “implement”. 


“Apparatus”? which make the poem appear 
prosaic, Here is no unqualified faith in the 
fruitfulness of prayer. The introduction of 
the conditional clause. “If then He hear” 
suggests that Emily is not quite sure that God 
would hear her prayer. 

In the hymn, Montgomery says _ that 
prayers are offered “when none but God is 
near.’ This idea that utter isolation from the 
rest of the world is conducive to communing 
with God also appears in a poem of Emily : 

The Soul’s Superior instants 

Occur to Her—alone 

When friend—and Earth’s occasion 
Have infinite withdrawn—(t 306) 

In the Church Psalmody the following lines 
of hymn +324 have been omitted ; 
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Here would we end our quest : 
Alone are found in Thee 

The life of perfect love, the rest 
. Of immortality. 


Emily, too, seems to express the idea of > z 


“rest of immortality” after a long period of 


quest in the following lines : 


In the peaceful west, 
Many the sails at rest— 
The anchors fast— 
Thither I pilot thee— 
Land Ho ! Eternity ! 
Ashore at last ! (14) 

In another poem Emily writes : 
That I shall love always— 
I argue thee 
That love is life— 

And life hath Immortality. 

In the hymn 1482, which does' not find a 
place in Church Psalmody, a bright Sabbath 
morning is described. The hymn opens with 
the lines : 

The rosy light is dawning 
Upon the mountain’s brow į 

Thereafter the idea of offering prayer to 
God is introduced. Emily writing on “the 
different Signs” that “Heaven” has to her,- 
says : . 

-sat Dawn 
A mighty look runs round the World ` 
And settles in the Hills— (7575) 
In the hymn we come accross striking 
description of the landscape: ` = 
The Landscape lately shrouded 
By evening’s paler ray, 
Smiles beauteous and unclouded, 
Before the eye of day. 


The same idea of apparently dead fina: 


w 
it 


scape coming to life again appears to be 
implied in the following lines of Emily : 
And yet, how still the Landscape stands ! 
How nonchalant the Hedge! 
As if the “Resurrection” 
_ Were nothing very strange ? 


(174) ` 


mi 
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In the hymn t657, which has not been 
included in Church Psalmody, Stennet writes on 
the prospects of heaven : 

There generous fruits, that never fall 
On trees immortal grow. 

To Emily, “Heaven” at times appears like 
“The Orchard, the sun is on.” ( $578 ) 

The hymn 671 (Meditations of Heaven) and 
the hymn 7661 ( Longing for Heaven) have not 
been included in Church Psalmody. The hymn 
$671 opens with the lines: 

My thoughts surmount these lower skies, 
And look within the veil; 

In the hymn t661, Hart calls upon 
“Immortal Dove’ to take them, “Beyond, 
beyond this ‘ower sky/up where eternal ages 
roll”. 

This idea of surmounting the lower skies to 
reach heaven occurs in a slightly different form 
in one of the poems of Emily, she writes: 

But, Moon, and Star 
Though you’re very far— 
There is one-farther than you-(f239) 

Beside, Emily was too much in love with 
life to consider heaven more interesting always. 
In one her poems she writes: 

Ah, the bewildering thread: 
The Tapestries of Paradise 
So notelessly-are made : (t278) 


It was in moments of great bitterness in life 
that she looked forward to the prospects of 
heaven. Butthe path to it ever appeared 
thorny. Watts in the hymn 7666 ( Heaven 
traced though Sorrow ) describes the journey to 
heaven through pain and suffering. It is 
interesting to observe that in Church Psalmody 
the title of the hymn has been chaged to The 
Life a Pilgrimoge.21 Most of the stanzas of the 
original hymn have been omitted probably 
because they are too passionate and bitter in 
tone. The hymn.so transformed appears on 
the whole very optimistic. But to Emily, it 
seems, the original hymn must have appealed 
more. 
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In the hymn, as it is fonnd in Psalms & 
Hymas and Selections Watts describes the path 
to heaven in the following way : 

But princely thorns through all the 
ground, 
And mortal poisons grow: 

Emily writes in one of her poems: 

'I was the old-road-through pain- 
That unfrequented-one- 

With many a turn-and thorn- 
That stops-at Heaven- 

Watts further writes in his hymn: 
See the kind angels, at ihe gates, 
Inviting us to come; 

There Jesus, the forerunner, waits 
To welcome travellers home. 
Emily writes: 
Midnight :-Good Night : I hear them call 
The Angels bustle in the Hall- 
. Softly my Future climbs the Stair, 
I fumble at my Childhood’s prayer 
So soon to be a Child no more- 
Eternity, Pm comiug-Sir, 
Savior-I’ve seen the face-before: (t461) 

Emily virtually repeats the ideas present in 
the hymn. But the tone is more personal. 
The rhythm of her verse conveys the mood of 
exaltation and excitement felt by her at the 
prospect of being received by the ‘Savior’ ard 
his attendant angels. A dramatic element is 
discernible. 

The hymn 1625, which has aot found a 
place in Church Psalmody, has its parallel as it 
were, in Emily’s poem 7499. Both deal with 
the theme ofseparation from near and dear 
ones caused by death. In both we get accounts 
of the blissful worlds beyond death The hymn 
begins with the lines: 

Friend after friend departs; 
Who has not lost a friend 9 

Emily expresses the same idea in her own 
unique way : 

Those fair-fictitious people- 
The women-plucked away 


(1344) 


za 


From our familiar Lifetime- 
The Men of Ivory- 

I2 the hymn the world beyond death is 

described in conventional language: 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath; 

In her poem, Emily writes; 

We trust-in places perfecter- 
Inheriting delight 
Beyond. our faint Conjecture 
Our dizzy Estimate 

Tais idea of a future world is repeated by 
Emily in the opening lines of another poem 
of hers : 

This World is not a Conclusion, 
A Species stands beyond (501) 

But Emily hardly remains steady in her 
faith in the happy life beyond. ‘Faith slips” 
and the poem ends with a cynical sense of 
unquenchable sorrow. 

Inthe hymn Death and Resurrection (1643) 
we come across the following lines: 

Then love’s soft light o'er every age 
Shall send its mildest rays 

And the Jong silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 

Emily, too has similar ideas; 

Love is like Life—merely longer 

Love is like Death, during the Grave 

Love is the fellow of the Resurrection 

Scooping up the Dust and chanting “Live l 

In the texts of several hymns in Psalms & 
Hymns and Selections, the words “flesh”? and 
“bone” occur. But in Church Psalmody versi- 
ons of these hyms, those words appear to have 
been substituted by some other words. Pro- 
bably they were considered too harsh for the 
hymns. 

In the hymn 1311 of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Psalmody, we come across the following lines : 
Breaks through clouds of flesh.and sense 

And dwells in heavenly light- 


f 


_ beyond this world. 
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In Church © Psalmody, 
lines are the following : 

It pierces through the veil of sense 

And dwells in heavenly light.” 


the corresponding 


Similarly in the original version of the 
hymn 7622, we find the lines : 

There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 

And left a long perfume. 

In Church Psalmody, the corresponding lines 
are the following : 

°T was there the Savior’s body lay 

And left a long perfume.?° 

It was probably because of this objection 
to the use of the word “flesh” that the third 
stanza of the hymn {277 was omitted in thé 
Church Psaimody version of the hymn. 

Similarly in the last stanza of the hymn 
+637, we have the following lines : 

The bones which underneath thee lie 

‘Shall live for heaven—or hell. 

It is significant that the words ‘‘flesh’’6 
and “bone”? occur in many poems of Emily. 

The hymn +680 probably did not find a 
place in Church Psalmody because of the vio- 
lence of emotion expressed in it. The suffer- 
ing of the sinners is poignantly described in 
the hymn ; 


The sinners taste the second death 
And would, but can’t expire. 


For Emily, hell, it appears, is not something 
It is here in this life on 
earth that men suffer for their sins. She 
describes this suffering of the sinners in the 
following lines: ` 


The Heart asks Pleasure—first 
And then—Excuse from Pain— 
And then—those little Anodynes 
That deaden suffering — 

And then—to go to sleep— 
And then—#if it should be— 

The will of its Inquisitor 

The privilege to die. 


( $536 ) 
In another poem Emily writes : l 
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Severer Triumph—by Himself 
Experienced—who pass 
Acquitted—from that Naked Bar— 
Jehovah’s Countenance— ( 1455) 
Thus Emily is as much conscious of the terrors 
of judgment as the writers of the hymns +649 
and +688. But she expresses herself with a sense 
of economy of the words that gives greater point 
and effect to her sentiments. ` 
The hymn {614 deals with the swift passage 
of time : 
My days, my weeks, my months, my years 
Fly rapid as the whirling spheres 
Around the steady pole ! 
Time, like the tide, its motion keeps 
Till I must launch through boundless deeps, 
Before the endless ages roll, 
Emily, too, writes on the same ; 
I could not prove the Years had feet— 
Yet confident they run 
Am I, from symptoms that are past 
And Series that are done— 
I find my feet had further Goals— 
I smile upon the Aims 
That felt so ample—Yesterday— 
Today’s—have vaster claims, ( 7563) 
_ The theme of Christ’s love for man and the 
reciprocal love of man for him appears in the 
hymns 1344, 7420 and $259. Probably these 
hymns were not included in Church Psalmody 
because of the passionate *intensity of some 
words and phrases in them. However, these 
hymns must have appealed to Emily who 
expresses in some of her poems a desire for a 
loving and personal relationship with God. 
Davidson suggests that “much of what is 
regarded as metaphysical in Emily Dickinson” 
might have been “derived more from Watts 
than from the seventeenth century poets” In 
the-hymns of Isaac Watts, forceful imagery 
and intense passion are to be met with. Occa- 
sionally also we come across dramatic elements 
and conversational rhythm „in them. But at 
times the hymns of other writers, too, display 
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elemenis which we ordinarily associated with 
the poetry of Donne. The closing lines of the 
hymn 756 are significant : 

O, make the heart rejcice or ache 

Decide this doubt for me : 
And if it be not broken, break 
And heal it, if it be. 
In one of-his sonnets, Donne writes : 
Batter my heart, three-personed God ; 
for you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and 

Seek to mend ; 

That I may rise, and stand, Overthrow 

me, and bend 

Your force, to break, blow, burn, and 

make me new,?? 

Donne’s phrase “three-personed God’’ has 
its parallal in the phrase “The blessed Three 
in One”’ appearing in the hymn 7671. In the 
hymn +614 a typical metaphysical image is to 
be noticed : l i 

My days, my weeks, my months, my 
| years, 

Fly rapid as the whirling spheres 

Around the steady pole. 

It may be observed chat all these instances 
of metaphysical, elements come from the 
hymns which were excluded by the compilers 
of Church Psalmody. 

Emily must have liked these metaphysical 
elements in the hymns. It is not certain 
whether she had sufficient acquaintance with 
the poetry of the seventeenth century writers. 
But a line in one of her poems seems to echo 
a line of Donne. In poem 432, she writes : 

I need no further Argue— 
That statement cf the Lord 

Is not a controvertible— 

He told me Deazh was death— 

At the close of one of his sonnets, Donne 
writes : 

One short step past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more: Death, thou 
: shalt die.?9 
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The predominant characteristic of meta- 
physical poetry, according to Dr. Johnson is 
“discordia concors; a combination of dissi- 
milar images or discovery of occult 
sesemblances in things apparently unlike.’””30 
We find a striking example of it in one of the 
poems of Emily :- 


If God could make a visit— 
Cr ever took a Nap— 

So nc. to see us—but they say 
Himself{—a Telescope. (t413) 


Many more are to be found in other 
poems. ; 
Emily’s was-a sensibility more complex 
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than that of Isaac Watts or of any other hymn 
writer. Besides, she was a genius of a much 
higher orde:. Her intense individualism 
would have hardly ailowed her to imitate any 
particular writer, But the Protestant psal- 
modies obviously exercised some influence on 
her art. When we study the texts of the 
hymns in Psalms & Hymns and Selections, and 
particularly of those hymns which were not 
incorporated in Church Psalmody, we are led to 
conclude that the psalmody of the Rev. Mr. 
Wordsworth anticipated the art and sensibility 
of Emily Dickinson more than Church Psalmody 
did and, therefore, was probably more popular 
with her of the two psalmodies. 
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~ IN SACRED MEMORY 
SITA DEVI 


There were several songs that evening. 
Many were sung by the girls, and finally, 
Rabindranath himself sang two. There waa 
no specitic programme afterwards, except 
- general conversation. 
plenty and the guests made good use of it. 
that 


evening. A couple of days later, the poet 


Sri Brojendranath Seal was present 


returned to Santiketan. 


That was in 1917, and we visited the 
ashram soon afterwards, for the Bengali new 
year celebrations, It was a very small 
group of about four men, my sister and I, 
‘and one more girl. She was Prasanta 
Chandra’s sister Nilima. The train was not 
crowded and we reached Bolpur station at 
four in the afternoon. No one knew of our 
coming, so there was no one waiting at the 
station for us. Anyway, we had no trouble 
finding a horse-carrisge, which trotted off 
with us, while the men walked along. In 
those days the coachmen did not know what 
was Santiniketan, and were always directed 
to ‘Kanch Bangla’, literally ‘the Glass House’. 
The temple at the ashram was known by this 
name. As we drove on, we wondered where 
we would put up, and how surprised our 
friends would be. The 


our problems by driving the carriage straight 


coachman solved 


to the small house where the poet lived then. 
Actually, we had asked him to stop near the 


Food was there in | 


(7) 


main road. The poet was, most probably, 
having tea, Hearing the crunching of 
carriage wheels, he rushed out to see who It 
was. We also saw Hemlata Devi coming 
out behind him. 


carriage to touch their feet. 


We got down from the 
Rabindranath 
was looking unwell; he had patches of 
eczema on his cheeks. Buf no illness could 
ever darken his cheerful expression. Alter 


chatting for a while with us, he turned to 


” Hemlata Devi and said, “Bowma, do give our 
3 ; g 


ås he 
went inside again, we sat down to 


guests some fruit and other things.” 
eat, 
according to his wishes. The other ladies 
of the household came in now, to meet us. 
Meanwhile, the men in our group had arriv- 
ed, and Rabindranath called them in also, 
When the guests came out to the verandah— 
after refreshments, Nepalbabu’ was also there. 
Rabindranath lavghed and said, “Look what 
you have done, Sir! you invite guests and 
then disappear. Luckily, I was here to treat 
your guests to some fruits.” After some time 
Nepalbabu said, “Come, I shall: guide you 


to the guest house.” Rabindranath retorted, 
“They know the place well enough.” 
We were to attend the special prayers 


for the last day of the year, that evening. 
Hurrying into the guest house, we started 
unpacking and getting ready, Coming down 
a little later, we found that we still had some 


time. We went around visiting our friends 
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f 


in the professors’ quarters. As we were 
coming out of Nepalbabu’s rooms, we saw the 
poet walking through the Sal-grove towards 
the temple. We followed behind, although 
some of us could not keep up his pace. The 
poet disappeared from our view and soon the 
prayer bell started ringing. Reaching the 
tample, we sat down outside, behind the 
acharya’s seat, There was a glimmering of 
candle-light in front of the singers, al), else 
was dark. The teachers, the students and a 
few guests, came in gradually, to take their 
seats. The bell stopped ringing and 
Rabindranath entered to take ths acharya’s 
peat, | 

The first song was, “More sandhyay tumi 
eundara beshey eshecho, 
namashkar.” 


tomaya korigo 


This was sung by, Dinendra- 


nath and Roma Devi. The service was. 


conducted entirely by Rabindranath. The 
sermon was on the place of sorrow in the 
human condition. 
this earth 
should 


We are rot able to rid 
of suffering. Instead, we 
it—not 
because it merély hurts us, but because it 
carries to us the message of the eternal. - 

There were two more songs at the end, 
one sung by Dinendranath and Roma Devi 
ard the last by the school boys. 


accept and welcome 


After the prayers, a, gentleman carrying 


a laatern, guided us to Santiniketan Bhavan. 
The three of us sat and talked to each .other, 
until Meera Devi came to take us to her 
quarters. The poet used to -live in a tiny 
room on the top floor of ‘Dehali’, His study 
was an even smaller cubicle next to it, and 
his sitting room was the open terrace, or the 
narrow strip of a verandah. The ground 


at the end !’ 
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fx x 
floor was the living quarters of Meera 


Devi’s family. Ea 

We went upstairs when Rabindranath 
called for us. The terrace was quite dark 
then, but no one seemed to mind the dark- 
ness. Many of the guests were present 
there, so we also sat down in a corner. 
The discussion was on the cult of Nation- 
alism. He had then just returned from 
America—he mentioned all that he had not 
liked about that country. Then the discus- 
sion veered towards collectivism and indivi- 
dualism. Ajit Kumar Chakravarty would 
occassionly voice his disagreement. 

We were lucky—he also gave us a song. 
In those days—whatever the occasion may 
be for a meeting with Rabindranath—none 
released him without the satisfaction of 
hearing ‘him sing. ‘Tomar bhubon-jora 
ashonkhani hridoy. majhay bichao ani’, we 
heard for the first time that evening. The 
ashram boys used to start their day with 
a song and end it with another. After this 
song, they got up fo go back, humming it all 
the way. | 

. Now we were called to dinner, and 

therefore, had to go also. We were dining 
at Dinubabu’s place, where Kamala Devi 
took csre of us. The gentlemen had already 
started ‚eating when we arrived. We sat 
down on the other corner of the verandah. 7 
The terrace meeting had come to a close and 
the poet had now come down. Coming near. 
us he said, “you are in the next batch, are ` 
you? That is the fun of being a girl—you 
serve the men first, but take allthe left-overs 
But he had not liked the idea 
at all. He spoke softly to Kamala Devi, 


b 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


“There is plenty of 
serve the girls 


room, why 
Kamala 


started making quick arrangements. 


not 
Devi 


Return- 


also ?” 


ing fo us, the poet said, “I. expressed my 


views, so well to you—now, look! She has 
upset it all!” We knew, of course, 
had really upset it. ` 


who 


After dinner we returned to the guest- 
house, with Nepalbabu. The New year 
prayers would begin st 4. 50,in the morning. 
We wished to be there in time—it waa also 
a very warm night—so we could not sleep 
at all, The guest house had tall trees, all 
around it, in those days—it is so much more 
bare now. We rose from bed, even before it 
was light, listening to the singing of so many 
birds, After a few minutes, we heard the 
boys singing their first song—“‘Amaray di 
tomar hatay, nuton koray nuton pratay. 

We got ready for the morning prayers. 
Outside, the stars were fading, the lightest 


tinge of a sunrise could be seen on the 
eastern sky. 


As we came down we heard the bell. 
sound was 


But 
the quite different from the 
usual. When we came near the temple we 
saw that it was a Japanese gong- the poet 
had brought it along from Japan. 

- Tremember one song sung for the New 
year festival -‘Pantho tumi, Panthojaner 
shakha hay’. There were many songs. sung 
mainly, by the After the 
prayers Rabindranath left the temple rather 


ashram boys. 


' quickly -many of us felt disappointed, not 


"being able to touch his feet. 
After breakfast we moved 

ashram: 

the 


about the 
We saw the poet taking tea with 


gentlemen guests, We went to see 


trying heat. 
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Shailabala, who was unwell then. Returning, 
we saw the poet sitting alone; his guests 
had gone. Our of deprivation, 
earlier in the morning, was much eased when 
we entcred his room now and touched his 
feet, Rabindranath told us that he would 
read to us, in the afternoon, hia article 
called “To women.” He Lad written this for 
a gathering of women, when he was abroad. 
We were to meet him at Dinubabu’s p'ace, 
in the afternoon. 


feeling 


As we were returning to 
the guest house, we saw a group of boys 
under the Sal trees, singing with great gusto, 
“Tumi jay shurer agun lagiay dilay more 
pranay.” A Santhal boy, wearing a hibiscus 
garland on his hair, was playing his flute be- 
side them. Seeing us, the boys dragged 
out a cotton rugand spread it out for us. 
We sat and listened to some more songs. 


Later we went to lunch with Kamala 
Devi. As the reading was to be held, later 
in the afternoon, at the same place, we did 
the gest house in the 
Meera Devi called us into her 
quarters, which were close by and we rasted 
there for a while. 


not return to 


All ofa sudden Santoshbabu turned up 
there, saying, “Strange | What are you doing 
here? Gurudev is waiting at Santiniketan 
Bhavan the reading should start now. The 
others are there already.” We were quite 
surprised at the changed plans. Anyway, 
we hurriedly returned with Santoshbabu. 

We reached the placa to find the poet 
waiting for us. He started reading out his 
essay the moment we sat down. It was not 
too long, so the discussions started soon 
after. Men were mentioned in the essay as 
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Rabindranath remarked 
later, “Dinu feels a bit embarrassed, when- 


‘the big creatures.’ 


ever I read this out,” 

Ajitkumar Chakravarti now spoke out 
his long list of grievances against women. 
To alear the air of all ill-Zeeling, the poet 
joked, “Look, how he is condemning all of 
you! Don’t invite him to your dinners any 
more.” He then spoke: feelingly about the 
excellent nurses, who had taken care of him, 
in a nursing home, in England. 

Afterwards, he read out his essay on 
‘Cult of Nationalism.’ 
even after this. Some thought of its possible 
publication in ‘The Modern Review.’ 

Rabindranath left us after promisiug us 


the 
A discussion began 


a musical evening at Dinubabu’s open 
verandah. We went for a walk after this, 
and strolled around the fields and lanes with 
Nepalbabu. Later, when it was dark, we 
visited the library. Somehow, we missed the 
scngs Once we heard that there shall be no 
scngs that evening. Later we were told that 
no one could inform us, in time, about the 
scng session. We decided to demand a com- 
sensation the next day, and so retired for 
zhe night. For more comfort we slept in the 
dpen terrace. | 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm, Shyamasree Lal ) 
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We woke up early, for a walk towards 
Shurul, where there was a ruined mansion, 
known as “Cheap Saheb’s Kuthi” But the 
fierce sun was raging already—so we decided 
to walk down to Parul-Bon. Santoshbabu 
On the 
way we spotted some ashram boys who were 
Parul-Bon 
was 2 few miles from the ashram, and by the 


joined our group after sometime. 
looking after an ailing traveller. 


time we reached it, the heat had increased 
considerably. It was a shady grove, with a 
clearing in the middle. We were told that the 
boys, had once performed ‘Balmiki Prativa’ 
in this wood. 

We returned after a rather hurried visit. 
We saw that Dinubabu’s 


already filling up for the song session, and 


verandah was 


the poet was also there. Most of the songs 
were sung by Dinubabu, alihough the poet 

There was a break- 
for breakfast - 
the 
Baisakh issue of ‘Prabasi’, just out, being 
inspected by everyone. A story book calied 
‘Rabi-Dada’ had been advertised, which the 
poet pointed out and said, “Look, Dinu! 
the trouble has started.” 

(To be continued) 


did sing three or four. 
in the middle 
after which we came back to see 


our 


Indian Periodicals 


Concept of Evolution : Scientific and 
Philosophical 


Roberto Hack’s Talk, given in Trieste in 
1967 is reproduced in The Theosophist, from 
which we have taken the following portions : ` 

‘According to one of the fundamental 
principles of Theosophy ‘“‘all life is essentially 
One and Universal, whatever may be its parti- 
cular form of manifestation”. This unity and 
universality are becoming increasingly evident 
today : the sidereal spaces—the inconceivably 
vast world—are governed by the same system of 
laws and ordinances as the world of molecules 
and of atoms—an inconceivably small world, 
but no less suggestive and wonderful than the 
infinite worlds of the stars. 

Prior to modern investigations on the struc- 
ture of matter, ‘the physicists and the chemists 
thought that the atom was the latest indivisible 
particle of the chemical elements ; while the 
subsequent discoveries by Crookes of “radiant 
energy”, of X-rays, then of radium and radio- 
active bodies with their emanations, have led 
to the recognition of the fact that the atom 
can be looked upon simply as “a Force unit 
vibrating in the ether’? comparable with a 
miniature solar system: a central “nucleus” 
or Sun, of inconceivably minute size, charged 
with positive electricity (proton), surrounded 
by a variable number of corpuscles charged 
with negative electricity (electrons ), which, 
like planets, move around the central nucleus, 
circulating in their orbits at prodigious speeds, 
Fifty or sixty years ago men would have denied 
that matter could be simply a form of Energy ; 
Lavoisier’s “law of the conservation of matter” 
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was an accepted axiom. It was known that 
matter, ,notwithstanding the possibility it 
had of altering its conformationand changing its 
shape, was conserved unaltered in its total quan- 
tity. The study of radioactive bodies has revealed 
that the phenomena of radicactivity take 
place. at the expense of the radiating body 


itself, of its own substance ; namely that matter 


changes its form, transforming itself into 
radiant energy, so that even the final consti- 
tuents of matter, both protons and electrons, 
can disappear as such, veing transformed into 
energy. Matter therefore appears to us simply 
as One form of energy, which subsists onlv 
because of the action of imponderable energies. 
The two opposing charges give origin to atoms, ` 
aggregations of atoms constitute molecules, 
and still more .omplex aggregations of mole- 
cules permit the manifestation of the surprising 
and mysterious phenomena of life. 


But the Universe is anything but a mere 
aggregate of matter, however marvellously 
organized and adapted for its own ends this 
may appear to be; there is also an invisible 
and imponderable universe, a universe—as that 
noble thinker and veteran of science and of 
human progress Sir Oliver Lodge, said—of 
life of thought and of spirit, tha: evidently 
rules over the world of matter and that, al- 
though it does not impinge directly upon the 
senses, is equally real”. 


It is life which has the power of contro- 
ling matter and. energy, for Life is the Prin- 
ciple that guides and directs. Matter, vital 
forces and thought can be regarded therefore 


as different aspects of one single Universal 


Erergy, the Only and Supreme Cosmic Force : 
expressions on Nature’s planes of that Absolute 
ani Eternal Principle, boundless and immu- 
table, which we commonly call God. The 
menifestations of the Universal Energy are 
continually changing ; nothing is inert ; every- 
thing vibrates incessantly, is transformed and 
evclves. Beneath the apparent and passing 
aspects of disintegrations and disharmonies and 
discords, a persistent thrust of Universal Life 
towards the creation of ever more perfected 
maverial forms, towards ever higher psychic 
anc spiritual states, is revealed. 


The greatest living scientists do not hesitate 
to admit tha, the meterial aspect of things is 
totally inadequate as an explanation of their 
exiscence, and they are gradually discovering 
and coming to rerognise the “lfe” side in 
its aniversal aspect, beyond and in addition to 
physics. Sir Oliver Lodge stated emphati- 
cally that it will never be possible to under- 
stand how a cosmos may be produced out of 
chacs, so long as the universe is looked upon 
as not influenced and pervaded by Life and 
Mind. Mind is essential to organization ; and 
organization or reorganization is the natural 
result of mental activity consciously directed 
towerds the attainment of a foreseen purpose. 
Life and Mind introduce and element which 
up to the present has not been incorporated 
into Physics. But this will take place very 
soon. The psychic and spiritual element has 
been ignored for too long. “I maintain’’—he 
wrote—‘‘that Life and Mind are not excluded 
from the universe, and this is the reason why 
it is rot destined to end up fatally in disorder 


and disintegration. It is Life that kwows 
how to gather together and unite the stray 
materials or carbonic acid and water, and 
construct from them a wonderful tree. It is 
Life that confers to the whole a specific and 
lovely form, with the marvellous possibility of 
continuing that organization for any length of 
time. This means the introduction of a biolo- 
gical and teleological or finalistic element into 
a. scheme of Physics only. Life is the guiding 
and directing principle ; and it is now time to 
bring Life and Mind into the schemes of 
Physics, if we wish fully to understand the 
nature of the physical world. It is Life that 
governs matter and energy, though differing 
from both’’, i 

And the great physico-mathematician and 
astronomer, Eddington, in his turn looked 
upon matter as simply a manifestation of forces 
operating under the rule of a natural Law. A 
Law which he declared to be “perfectly and 
incontestably worthy of being associated with 
the Mind of God’’; thus recognising that the 
way in which Nature is ordered clearly reveals 
the existence of a plan in the organization of 
the life of the universe; he also expressed his 
conviction that our individual mind cannot be 
separated from the rest of the world; that the 
sentiments of joy and sorrow which we feel, 
and the ever deeper intuitive perceptions 
which we realize in ourselves, are not only 
individual experiences of our own, but glimpses 
of a Reality which transcends the restricted 
limits of our particular consciousness, and that 
the harmony and beauty of Nature’s aspects 
are in essence one with the happiness that 
transfigures the face of man. 
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Repression in Eastern Europe 


The following article is reproduced from 
The Review of the International Commission of 
Jurists. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia came as a 
shock to the many people who belived that the 
countries of Eastern Europe were steering a 
firm course towards legality and respect for 
civil rights. Czechoslovakia had been denied 
the right to express itself in its own particular 
way. The invasion last August could have 
been dismissed as a terrible nightmare out of 
character with the hoped-for trend, were lit not 
for the continued pressure on Czechoslovakia 
and the political trails that have taken place 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

The deterioration in legality and respect 
for civil rights, more particularly in the field of 
freedom of opinion, became more pronounced 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the 
armies of the USSR, Poland, Bulgaria, East 
Germany and Hungary. But even before, dis- 
content and unrest, especially among students 
and intellectuals, had clearly manifested itself 
and the governments concerned adopted 
repressive measures to stem criticism. 

Early in 1968, the students of Warsaw and 
other university towns such as Cracow, 
Wroclaw, Lodz and Katowice expressed their 
. dissatisfaction with the state of affairs in their 
country by passing strongly worded resolutions 
protesting against these repressive measures 
and demanding their withdrawal. Perhaps 
one of the most clearly formulated of these 
resolutions was passed by the students of the 


Polytechnic and College of Planning and 
Statistics in Warsaw.} 


The resolution emphasized the solidarity 
of the students with all the students of 
Warsaw’s Higher Schools and expressed deep 
concern over the shape which Socialism 
was taking in Poland. It protested against 
attempts to create a cleavage between student 
youth and society in general and condemned 
the brutal actions of the military against 
demonstrating students. It demanded the 
immediate release of all arrested scientific 
workers and students, the correction in the 
Warsaw press of false information about the 
causes and course of recent events, limitation on 
the control of the press and recognition of the 
rights and liberties of citizens as guaranteed by 
the Polish Constitution. 


On March 15th, five Members of the Polish 
Diet (Parliament) belonging to the catholic 
group Znak submitted two written questions 
to the Prime Minister asking what the Govern- 
ment intended to do, first ‘to put an end to 
the brutal actions of the police and the plain- 
clothes militia against the university youth and 
to determine who was responsible for this 
brutal treatment of young people’, and second 
‘to answer the burning question which young 
people are asking themselves and which also 
trouble public opinion generally concering 
civil liberties and the cultural policy of the 
government.’ ‘The Members’ text noted that 
these demonstrations were the result of ‘visible 
errors of the authorities responsible for cultural 
policy’. | 
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The Polish roman catholic hierarchy also 
expressed sympathy for the young people. 
Churċh leaders wrote a letter to the Govern- 
ment on 21st March concerning ‘the resort to 
forze the recent events. They 
cor.demned ‘the brutal use of force which is 
incompatible with human dignity and, far from 
cor tributing to the maintenance of peace, only 
reopens sore wounds’. Young people in Poland 
and throughout the world were concerned 
abcut ‘the meaning of man’s existence and 
tke.r concern is linked with truth and ‘freedom, 
wh.ch are inherent rights of every human 
being as an individual and as member of 
society...Controversies which divide mankind 
today must not be resolved by force but bv a 
penstrating cialogue’.? 


during 


The Government’s reaction was quite 
different : in a speech on 19th March 1968 Mr 
Wledyslaw Gomulka, First Secretary of the 
Pelish Communist Party, blamed Zionist 
Tewish forces for the disturbances and declared 
the demonstrations to be an alarm signal of the 
exiscence of an ideological and political move- 
mert against the Party and the authorities, 
It therefore decided to suppress the movement. 

A purge was carried out in the army and 
in thé administration against progressive 
elements and persons of jewish origin. In the 
social science field, for instance, Professor 
Stefan Zolkiewski, Secretary of the (Social 
Sc.eace Division of the Polish Academy of 
Sc:eces,Professors Bronislaw Baczko, Zygmunt 
Bauman, Wlodzimierz Brus, Maria Hirszowicz, 
Leszek Kolakowski and Stefan Morawski were 
dismissed from the University of Warsaw for 
having ‘protected and defended” students who 
were alleged to have organised the demonstra- 
tions. The professors, according to an official 
statement, ‘had over the past years converted 
their faculty into a centre for political opposi- 
tion’ and had ‘chosen to run counter to the 
policy of the State and the Party by adopting 
revis.onist positions’, 
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A considerable number of students were 
expelled from the universities ; 
arrested after the demonstrations 


others were 
and were 


-placed under preventive detention for several 


months—contrary to the Polish Code 
Criminal Procedure. - 

The first trials of students arrested for 
taking part in the demonstrations were held 
in November 1968 in Lodz and Warsaw. 

The Court at Lodz sentenced four students, 
Mr. A. Kowalski, Mr. Brunon Kapeca, Mr. 
Andrzeji Makatrewicz and Mr. Jerzy Szczesny 


to prison terms ranging from eight to eighteen 


of 


months for having taken part in March 1968 


demonstratoins. 


The Warsaw court sat in camera to hear - 


g H 
the case of the students, Josef Dajczgewandt- 


and Slawomir Kretkowski, who, the prosecutor 
claimed, had participated in ‘commando‘ acti- 
vities in order to ‘undermine the leading role 
of the Party and the people’s confidence in 
the Government and the Party’. The Court 
sentenced the two youths to two years’ and 


two and a half year’ imprisonment for ‘having ` 


provoked disturbances against the State and 
the Party in order to carry out a political 
programme hostile to the Polish People’s Re- 
public’. 

The trial of Mr. Blumsztajn and Mr. 
Litynski, who were accused of playing a major 
role in the organisation of the demonstrations, 
opened in Warsaw on 5th December 1968. The 


decision was given on 12th December 1968. 


Mr. Jan Litynski was sentenced to two and 
a half years’ imprisonment and Mr. Severyn 
Blumsztajn to two years’ imprisonment for 
having organised the demonstrations. = 
On 15th January last, two university lec- 


turers, Mr. Jacek Kuron ; and Mr. Karol. 


Modzelewski, were convicted of stirring up ill- 
feeling against the State and each sentenced to 
three and a half years’ imprisonment. On the 
next day, four students, Miss, Barbara 
Torunczyk, Mr. Henryk Szlafier, Mr. Adam 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Michnik and Mr, Wiktor Gorecki were charg- 
ed under Article 36 of the ‘Little Penal Code’ 
which deals with offences that are ‘especially 
dangerous during the reconstruction of the 
State’, They were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from 20 months to two years. All 
four were of jewish origin and came from old 
communist families. 

All the trials were held in secrecy. Neither 
the fellow students of the accused nor ‘their 
professors were allowed to appear before the 
Court. The newspapers did not report the 
proceedings, but they attacked the accused in 
violent terms: they were parasites, excentrics 
_ and irresponsible, spoild children of officials 
appointed during the pre-1956 Stalinist period, 
„and who, moreover. were often of jewish 
descent.. The technique of holding trials in 
camera and simultaneously organising a vilify- 
ing press campaign had not been .used in 
Poland since 1956. 


The silencing of student claims by adminis- 
trative, police and judicial measures is contrary 
to the Polish Constitution (1952) and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Article 48 of the Polish Constitution provides 
that ‘the Courts are the custodians of the poli- 
tical and social system of the Polish People’s 
Republic ; they protect...the rights of citizens’, 
In the case of the students a retrograde concep- 
tion of the protection of the regime seems - to 
have prevailed over the duty to safeguard the 
rights of citizens. Indeed the Constitution 
States : 


Article 71 (1) The Polish People’s Republic 
guarantees its citizens freedom of speech, of 
the press, of meetings and ‘assemblies, of 
processions and demonstrations. 
Article 73 (1) Citizens have the right to 
approach all organs of the State with com- 
plaints and grievanees. 

Furthermore, and 


university students 


students generally are assured of the State’s 


“ 
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‘spécial protection’ in terms of Article 65, 

which runs : | — 
The Polish People’s Republic extends special 
protection to the creative intelligentsia—to 
those working in science, education, litera- 
ture and art, as well as to pioneers of tech- 
nical progress, to rationalizers 
inventors. 


and 


‘The expulsion or arrest of students and 
teachers who used’ their constitutional rights 
to address grievances to the organs of the State 
their trial in camera and the staging of a press 
compaign emphasizing the jewish origins o` 
several of the accused are all curious example. 
of this ‘special protection’. There has in addi- 
tion been a clear violation of Article 69 of the 
Polish constitution, which forbids discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of race or religion, and cf 
the provisions of the Universal Declaration cf 
Human Rights and the “nternational Conver- 
tion on the elimination of all forms of Racial 
Discrimination, which Poland has signed. 


Student agitation and the adoption of 
repressive measures by the government have 
not been peculiar to Poland, but are 
characteristic of recent events in other commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe. In the USSR, 
for example, some people attempted to organize 
a public meeting in August 1968 in the Red 
Square to protest against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Banners were displayed beur- 
ing slogans such as ‘Long Live a Free 
Independent Czechoslovakia’, ‘Hands off 
Czechoslovakia’, “Shame on Soviet Occupa- 
tion’, Your Freedom and Ours’ and ‘Freedom 
for Dubcek’. Plain-clothes policemen broke 
up the demonstration, and the demonstrators 
roughly handled and severely beaten. A a 
result of this iucident Mr. Pavel Litvinov a 
chemist, Mrs. Bogoraz-Daniel (the wife of 
Yuli Daniel, who was convicted in March 
1966 of anti-Soviet propaganda), Mr. Babit:ky, 
a linguist and art critic, Mr. Delone, a univer- 
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sity student, and Mr. Dremluge, a worker, 
were tried in October for offences against law 
crder and were sentenced on llth October, 
respectively,” to 5 years’ exile, 4 years’ exile, 
3 years’ exile’ 2 years and 10 months’ imprison- 
ment and 3 years’ imprisonment in a correc- 
tive. labour camp. Although the trial was 
supposedly public, only about. forty people 
with special permits were allowed to attend. 
This illustrates a practice that has developed 
recently’ whereby a handpicked number of 
persons are admitted in order to give a trial the 
appearance of being held in public. It should 
be added that a number of forign observers were 
refused permission to.attend the Moscow trial. 
Soviet newspapers published no accounts of 
the trial, but simply attacked the defendants 


Moskowskya Pravda and Vetsernaya Moskva ` 


stated that the accused were being tried for 
anti-social acts, immoral conduct and joining 
together to commit serious breaches of public 
orde:.3 

In East Germany too, severel students 
appear to have been arrested for demonstrating 
their solidarity with the Czechoslovak people 
and to have been tried in camera. A commu- 
nique of 28th October published by ADN of 
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East Berlin ( the State News Agency ) reported 
that two trials had been held in which seven 
youths, including three girls, had been found 
guilty of ‘propaganda dnd acts of subversion 
against tha State’. They received sentences 
ranging from 15 to 27 months’ imprisonment, 
which were suspended a month later. and the 
youths were released. 

The events in Eastern Europe are indicative 
of the growing apprehension in these countries 
over recent unhappy trends. It should be 
remembered that it took many years before the 
methods adopted by the Stalinist regime were 
officially condemned and repudiated. It is 
hoped that it will not take as long for the 
present repressive measures to be recognised as 
indefensible. _ oe A 

1. The Times of London, 14th March 1968. 

2. Le Monde, AFP, 26th March 1968. 

3. A second trial was held in Moscow on 
20th February. Miss. Irina Belgorodskaya, a 
cousin of Mrs. Bogoraz-Daniel, was sentenced 
toa year’s imprisonment for spreading false 
rumours harmiful to the Soviet State. She had 
been arrested while collecting signatures for the 
the release from prison of another intellectual, 
Anatoli Martchenko. 
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ERRATUM 


The page numbers 


on pages 


741 to 748 in the 


beginning of this number should be read as 721 to 728, 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Foreign Coilaboration Report and Proceedings 
of the Seminar Held by the Centre of Advanced 
Studies: University of Bombay Publications 
Economics Series No 15. Edited by Prof. 
R. K. Hazari Royal Qto. Pp. 272—IV— 
Annexures, clota bound, Jacket Rs. 18; 
obtainable from the University of Bombay, 
University Buildings, Fort, Bombay-1. Econo- 
mic Planning in India stimulated the search 
for resources, technical knowledge and skill ; 
and foreign collaboration followed naturally. 
An Ali India Seminar on Foreign Collabora- 
tions was held in Bombay under the auspices 
of the Department of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay in February 1965. ‘The 
volume is arecord of the work done by the 
seminar. Valuable and enhaustive materials 
relating to foreign financials and technical 
collaboration will be found in this volume. 
The numerous Statistical Tables will prove 
highly useful to students of economics. A 
number of papers on connected subjects by 
well known scholars add greatly to the impor- 
tance of the book. 


East Pakistan A case-study in Muslim 
Politics by D. N. Banerjee Vikas Publications, 
5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Delhi-6 Dmy Oct. 
Pp 204+-VITI, cloth. illust. jacket Price Rs. 22. 
The author is attached to an all India institute 
for senior service personnel. He has made a 
special study of East Pakistan. He was in 
East Pakistan. with the British Air Force during 
the II W. War. He also stayed in that region 
during the years 1954-57 and had opportu- 
nities of close contact with Pakistan Politi- 
cians. His study is historical as well as of 
current politics. It will help people to under- 
_ Stand the people and the politics of East 


“^ Pakistan. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, 
a special edition for readers whose knowledge 
of English is limited to 1000 words. Adapted 


by Elinor Chamberlain. Published in their 
Ladder Series by Dell Publishing Co. Inc. 750 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y 10017, U.S.A. 

Henry David Thoreau by James Playsted 
Wood adapted by Annette P, Kane in the 
Ladder ‘Edition at 2000 word level available 
at India Book house 29 Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay I (offices in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore). The life 
story of a most remarkable man who died 
100 years. ago but who had socioethical ideas 
that inspired men like Mahatma Gandhi, The 


edition is for persons who know only 2000 
words of English. 


Eight Strange Tales by Elizabeth Ennight, 
adapted for the Ladder Edition at the 2000 
word level by Jacqueline Klat Cooper, 
Pubilshed by Pyramid Books Inc., New York, 
U. S5. A., available at the India Book House, 
29 Wode house Road, Bomoay-1. These stories 
are remarkable for their unusual endings and 
a strong element of mystery. 

Doctors to the World by Murray Morgan. 


The story of the World Health Organisation 


adapted by Cryssie Ann Hotchkiss for the 
Ladder Edition at the 2000 world level. 
Published by Pyramid Books Inc. New York, 
U. S. A. Publishers Export Representative 
Fefler and Simons Inc. 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 10003 U.S.A. Available 
at the India Book House, 29 Wode. house 
Road, Bombay-l. 

The’ Art of Teaching by Gilbert Highet 
adapted for the Ladder Edition at the 3000 
word level by Cryssie A. Hotchkiss Pyramid 
Books Inc. New York, U. S. A. Available at 
the India Book House, 29 Wode house Road, 
Bombay-1. Mr. Highet, himself a distinguished 
Teacher, analyzes the history of teaching, its 
methods and the qualities a teacher must 
have to guide students to knowledge and 
truth. The Ladder series will be found useful 
by persons whose knowledge of English is 


limited to 1000 to 5000 words. It is an idea 


8c0 


in the field of teaching foreign languages 
which will make the.study of languages more 
interesting than the use of “readers”? can 
achi2ve. 

Seasons of the Mind by Arlene Zekawski with 
the correspondence of Sir Herbert Read 
pubkshed by George Wittenborn Inc. 1018 
Madison Avenue, New Yorx,. N. Y. 10021, 
U. 5. A. Pp 306, Illust. 7 woodcuts by 
Herman Zaage, holograph and photos Art 
cove: The book contains 2 novel, related 
essa.s, three radio interviews, correspondence 
with Sir Herbert Read, the Zekowaski-Berne 
Mem esto of 1962 on the demise and revitali- 
gatior of the novel. The preface by Stanley 
Berr2 gives one an insight into the urges that 
inspired the composition of the novel. “It 
seems to me’’, says Stanley Berne, “that the 
grex problem for literature in this age is 
the absence of readers”. There are no readers 
of ixch class literary creations. People are 
provic.ed with mass produced written matter 
and Llustrations which pander to their vulgar 
tastes. This has come to mean “The death 
of letters, the demise of the novel, the using 
of licrature for pornography and insult and. 
as scripts for the electronic media”. The 
intel.zztual appreciators of creative literary 
art zre not many in numbers; but the book 
will appeal to them as few books do. 

Triduras Ties with Tagore A compilation of 
select=d speeches, letters and songs of Tagore, 
translated by Chiranjiv Kaviraj, published 
by ite Directorate of Education, Government 
of Tripura Agartala, profusely illustrated, 
Derr Oct pp. 70, Art cover. Rabindranath 
.Tago:9 was intimately associated with four 
succesive rulers of Tripura all of whom consi- 
dered him to be their friend’ and mentor. 
Tripera’s rulers also were well known for their 
cultural attainments and for the great efforts 
they made for the progress of the people of 
that sate. The book is specially interesting as 
it enables one to study the life of Rabindranath 
Tagore from a new angle. : 

Criture and Creativity by K. Chandrasekha- 
ran, Zagore Professor of Humanities, Madras 
University, Published by MacMillan and Co. 
Ltd., Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, London. 
Demy Oct. pp. 242 Cloth, Jacket Price 
Rs. 22.50. The volume contains the lectures 
delivered by the author during the year 1966- 
67. tleven topics viz Kavi Dharma, Mysti- 
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cism in poetry, Tradition in Art, Tagore and 
Nationalism ; A Poet and a Prophet, . Tagore 
and Coomaraswamy, Philosophy and practice, 
Religion and Poetry, Function of Criticism, 
Crisis in Culture and towards Universality have 
been discussed in these lectures. The exposi- 
tion of his view point has been enriched by free © 
renderings from relevant Tamil and Sanskrit 
Poems. f 

Sri Tilakayasornavah by Madhava Srihari 
Aney, vol, 1, Published by Tilak Maharastra 
Vidyapeath, Poona—2. Demy Oct pp. 274 
+ 32+-20-+-many illustrations. Cloth, art jacket. 
This is the begining of Dr. Madhav Srihari 
Aney’s biography of Lokmanya Tilak in Sans- 
krit in Kavya style. The fact that Dr. Aney | 
had been personally associated with Lokmanya 
Tilak‘s work and was the chancellor of the 
Tilak Maharastra Vidyapeath for many years 
makes this remarkable boox specially valuable 
and interesting. 

Paschimbanger Puja Parban O Mela Part 1: 
Censusof India Publication in Bengali. Enquiry, 
documentation and composition in book form 
by Arun Kumar Roy, supervision by Sukumar 
Sinha and edited,by Asok Mitra. Demy Qto. 
pp 320, numerous illustrations, maps and 
additional pages. “This volume contains des- 
cription of and information about numerous 
ritualistic public ceremonies, religious pagean- 
try and fairs, The arrangement is subjectwise 
and split up on a regional basis. There will be 
subsequent volumes in order to complete the 
descriptive enumeration of all ceremonies and 
fairs organised by the different communities . 
of different areas of West Bengal. An exhaus- 
tive survey of this kind requires team work 
of a very complicated and difficult type. This 
has been extremely well achieved and the 
work of documentation has turned out to be 
remarkably good and free from lacunae. We 
shall await the publication of the rest of the 
volumes with eagerness. 

The Unconscious Victorious And Other Stories 
by Stanby Berne pp 312 Art Jacket cover Ilust. 
7 woodcuts by Herman Laage, holograph and 
photos. Publishers George Wittenborn Inc. 
1018 Madison Avenue New York, N, Y. 10021. 
The stories are written in an entirely new 
literary style which may be compared to 
surrealism in pictorial art as a nearly similar į 
type of art expression. The technique has 
been skilfully used, 
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h. AS THOU BLESSETH! 


Some thirty five years ago, Mahatma 
Gandhi expressed his wish to have a 
really good Swadeshi Ink, to his disciple 
Sri Satish Dasgupta. Satish Babu en- 
trusted the work to the two young 
brothers, just out of jail they had to 


undergo for participating in the fres- 


dom movement. With no capital and 
resources other than utter sincerity and 
devotion, the Maitra Brothers under- 
took the mission that produced Sulekha, 
now a world famous Fountain Pen Ink. 


The fame and sale that Sulekha enjoys to-day were not built in a day. Years 
of trials and tribulations, continued research, co-operation of the workers 
and the appreciation of the countrymea stand behind this glorious success. 

In this Centenary year of the Father cf the nation, we bow our head ‘to him 
with deepest reverence. 


S SULEKHA WORKS LTD., SULEKHA PARK, CALCUTTA-32 
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NOTES 


Turning the Other Cheek 


India has given up most Gandhian prin-- 


ciples of ethical conduct but there are still 
some honourable exceptions. One is the 
habit of getting slapped on one cheek and 
there after turning the other cheek to the 
assailant for further slaps. At Rabat for ins- 
‘tance,India got a slap in the face through the 
childlike innocence of Dinesh Singh and 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed who came back home 
weeping but were consoled by New Delhi ins- 


tead of being chastised. So, the Foreign 


Offiice of india, that is Sri Dinesh Singh or 


some other simple soul, is now trying to play 
One 
suggestion is that India should withdraw her 


at retaliation through diplomatic action. 


representatives from Morocco and Jordan as 
these two countries sided with the Pakistanis in 
pushing India out of the so-called Islamic 
Summit. But India has not yet withdrawn 
her representatives from the major offender, 
Pakistan. [In such circumstances why should 
there be any attacks on those who assisted 


Pakistan to humiliate India? Moreover 
India has experienced Pakistani attacks ona 
number of occasions and those attacks were 
military and not just non-violent diplomatic 
trip-ups. And Pakistan received and used 
American arms and later, the diplomatic assis- 
tance of America, Britain and Russia, But India 
accepted all these slaps with a truly Gandhian 
lack of retaliatory urge or even any attempt 
Pakistan and China have occupied 
India 
refrained from any attempts at 


at protest. 
large tracts of Indian territory ; but 
virtuously 
ejecting their forces from the occupied terri- 
tories. America and Russia do not approve 
of any Indian plans to liquidate Pakistani 
aggressions. So India appears to have many 
diplomatic cheeks whichshe makes full useof to 
receive the numerous slaps that Pakistan and 
China deliver with the active assistance of 


Russia, America Britain and other Powers. 


With such a record of virtuous surrender 
to slaps and blows behind her, Mrs. Gandhi 
should not resent the very minor insulis at 
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Rabat. Little Dinesh should be put to some 
work more suited to his juvenile talents and 
leave management of Foreign Relations to 
maturer persons. As to Fakhruddin Ah 
Ahmed, he should be retired to pass his days 
at Mecca where his Islamic urges will find 
better scope for expression. 
outstandingly 


He was rather 
Islamic when he worked in 
Assam and we thought he was fit for a totally 
religious career even then. But he was remo- 
ved to the secular atmosphere of New Delhi 
as an experiment in psychological develop- 
ment by change of environment. But the 


experiment failed and he did not respond © 


te stimuli other than the non secular. 


Like a swan picking drops of milk out of a 
lake, he could isolate religious inspiration 
from any complex set up and be what he 
always had been. 

The idea therefore that India should break 
with Jordan and Morocco in order to morally 
rehabilitate Dinesh Singh and Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, is all wrong. India has granted enough 
consideration to many minute states by as- 
cribing more importance to them than their 
world position justified. That has been done 
possibly to multiply the number of friendly 
states by India; for the reason that India has 
few friends among the sizeable states of the 
world. But in world politics it is better to have 
no friends rather than weak and puny ones 
who merely hang round one’s neck. African 
and West Asian States particularly those 
which have been newly created, are useless 
as allies. India should be non-commitally 
No more, no less 
india should never have tried to go to Rabat. 
Wow that the affair is closed, India should 
forget it and not rake up the mud ‘that she 


friendly towards them. 


waded into by her own folly and misunder- 
Mr. 
Morarji Desai has not been famous for his 
anderstanding of political complexities ; but he 


standing of international political values. 
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has certainly understood the dangerous signi- 
ficance of having an inexperienced and trus- 
ting type in charge of the Foreign Office of 
India. He has therefore suggested that Sri 


Dinesh Singh should vacate his seat. Fakhr- | 


uddin Ali Ahmed too should go out and devote 
himself to other work unconnected with 
national or state politics. 


Gandhism Died Before the Mahatma 


Mahatma Gandhi was a keen student of - 


human psychology. .He sensed what mental 
changes were developing in his followers long. 
before these disciples displayed any active symp- 
toms of their altered outlook. He therefore 
realised that Jawaharlal Nehru and others were 
forsaking the Gandhian path of self-denial and 
were heading for the regal set up of the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan of New Delhi and the 
various Raj Bhawans of the States of India. He 
therefore dissociated himself from this scene of 
imperial succession which had its customary 
pomp, pageantry and fanfare, and retired to 
his Asram with his ascetic vision of an India in 
which and moral considerations 
guided the physical needs of humanity ; and 
men and women did not submit to the baser 
urges which provided the economy of modem 
nations with its vicious glut of demand and 
supply. Industrialisation was just an aspect 
of this man made physical complex which 
moved with great speed but had no fundamen- 
tal inner significance. The hustle and bustle, 
the imaginary joys and sorrows born of having 
or not having the useless paraphernalia ofa 
grossly material way of life did not affect the 
serene outlook of persons whose needs were 
based on true realities of life and not on false 
Exploitation of man by man or the 
mad scramble of the capitalistic gold hunt 


spiritual 


desires. 


were expressions of this great falsehood of 


ra. 
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outlook which pervaded modern human- 


civilisations of different socio-economic 
patterns. The Mahatma was essentially a. 
seeker after the fundamental realities of life 
and his great fight for India’s independence 
was basically an attempt to bring India back 
to the path of moral and spiritual purity. 
Western civilisation with its 

and 

the values of human 
It had therefore some urgent and 
requirements for modifications. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted the political leaders 
of India to be her moral and spiritual precep- 
ters too. 


over indus- 


trialisation intensive urbanisation 
destroyed 
existence. 


essential 


true 


For if the rulers of a nation were 
persons who based their lives in dharma or 
morality ; then only could there be a dharma 
rajya or government of good people, by good 
people, for the establishment of truth and 
morality. Mahatma Gandhi however was 
alone in his quest after this perfect state of 
social existence. He found vice all round him. 
His followers left him one by one to take a 
share in government and their motives did not 
remain pure and selfless, He wanted the 
Congress to dissolve itself in order to escape 
the inevitable degradation that acquisition of 
power always led to. But the congressmen 
preferred degradation and power toan honoura- 
ble and glorious nirvana. Mahatma Gandhi 
saw the evils of lust, gainand corrupt vain- 
gloriousness creeping up from all sides, and 
he isolated his little Ashram to avoid the con- 
tamination. But when he saw his nearest and 
dearest followers forsaking the path of truth 
- and self-less service to achieve worldly success ; 
he felt a great disappointment which was 
overpowering and destructive of one’s faith in 
the future progress of human civilisation. He 
saw his ideals being destroyed by his own 
spiritual descendants and he felt that they 


were trving to negate everything that he had 
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lived and worked for. Gandhism was being 


liquidated and banished from the heart of the 


Indian nation by the same persons whom he 
had brought up to preach, sponsor and propa- 
gate it. The death of Gandhian ideals in 
India preceded the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi and it was mainly caused by the 
power hunger of the inner circle of Congress- 
men led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Gandhi never agreed toa partition of India. 
Nor would he have agreed to the various five 
years plans carried out with immense quanti- 
ties of borrowed money from other countries, 
ear marked for the purchase of foreign machi- 
nery. This method of industrialisation of India 
violated Gandhian principles in more than 
one way. It brought intc existance a kind of 
economy which depended upon foreign capital 
goods as well as upon foreign technical know- 
ledge both of which kept the doors of Indian 
economy wide open for initial supplies and 
for replacements too over long decades tu 
come. Gandhism had its roots in self reliance 
as well as on appliances that we ourselves 
could design and make. Borrowing always 
meant some surrender of personal freedom 
and when loans were raised from foreign 
sources, this surrender -became a partial loss 
of national freedom. Gandhi could never 
himself to any state of affairs in 
which his own or his nation’s freedom to act 


reconcile 


in the economic sphere was tied up with the 
wishes and decisions of foreigners. Then 
came the question of red tape and bureau- 
cratic interference with personal liberty and 
freedom at the numerous check posts and 


drop gatesset up by the bureaucrats 
themselves for extending their power 
over the people. Gandhi was a great 


believer in self-restraint and discipline ; but 
he would never have permitted any official 
control over the people’s :ife in the manner 


that Pandit Nehru allowed it by following the 
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good old British ways of making life unbeara- 
ble for the “natives.” 

Imperial Britain ruled india by an army 
of occupation ; but the civil administration 
was carried on by arrogant men on the spot 
waose outlook was unsymp: thetic towards 
the subject people and technique of gover- 
nance rested on free use of the iron hand. 
There was no understanding between the 
ruler and the ruled. Orders were orders and 
had to be carried out. Rules and regulations 
were countless and no one cared to explain 
But the sligh- 
laid down 
the 


their purpo:e to the people. 
test deviation trom what was 
brought dawn the might of the Law on 


head onthe offender. 


When India obtained independence from 
the British the successors inherited from the 
imperialists their administrative absurdities, 
their complex rules, regulations and customary 
impositions in the name of codes of procedure, 
along with an elaborate scheme of Bakshish, 
Rishwat, illicit 
practices. What passed easily as normal 
governmental ways, when bayonets ruled 
hardly satisfy the 
lived ina democracy. 


gratifications and corrupt 


could people who 
But a queer mixing 
up of the ways of a military dictatorship and 
the freedoms that a democracy enjoys created 
a political atmosphere in which no one could 
fee] happy. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru got 
away with it by the force of his personality. 
Had Mahatma Gandhi lived this peculiar 
mixture of autocratic excess and democratic 
rights could never have continued for any 
length of time. 


wren freedom succeeded serfdom, 


But in those dramatic years, 
all politici- 
aps played parts and the people lived a dazed 
ard utterly bamboozled existence. After 
Nehru’s death they began to wake up and 
what hit them hardest was the realisation that 
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Mahatma Gandhi was no longer there to 
save them from injustice and oppression. 
The light had gone out and darkness ruled. 


Random Thoughts on Over Active or 
Utterly Inactive Officials | 


There are certain words which have 
specific associations in their meanings. In 
heraldry if a lion lies quietly it is referred to 
as lion couchant. The lion in motion is called 
rampant, The ordinary dictionary meaning 
of rampant of course is violently or extra- 
energetically active. Couchant means sleep- 
ing. 
government officers. 


From lions one can come easily to 
For the lion is the king 
and kings and governments are 
The lion is by nature 


of beasts 
intimately related. 
either sleeping or is violently or extraordinarily 
aciive. So are government officers. They 
fall asleep when there are thieves to catch, 
riots to stop, letters or telegrams to be delive- 
red on time or railway trains to be taken 
timely to their destination. Or they are 
rampant in arresting innocent and inoffen- 
sive individuals breaking up peaceful gather- 
ing searching respectable cl.bs or Jawabiding 
establishments for smuggled goods and send- 
ing wrong demand notices to wrong persons 
to wrong addresses. As a matter of fact some 
time ago the Government of India people 
made a rule (ora regulation ) to the effect 
that all shops and clubs stocking imported 
liquor must send certain returns ( in tripli- 
cate ? ) to the government of India. Matters 
relating to liquor licences storing selling etc 
are always managed by the provincial excise 
department. Some clubs and shops therefore 
overlooked the Government of India’s notice. 
These places were therefore raided by the 
men and all lawfully 
found there was 


central Government 
purchased foreign liquor 


NOTES 


confiscated for failure to file returns. The siezed 
liquor was obtained by the clubs and shops 
concerned in a totally lawful manner. The 
only offence was not sending a statement in 
time to the proper department of the central 
government. 
pant. 


Clearly a case of being ram- 
There are other stories of sending 
notices of violation of parking rules to owners 
of stolen cars. In the particular case which 
was brought to our notice, the owner of a 
large car, which had been stolen, received a 
notice that his car was parked ina no Parking 
area for over three hours and would he 
(the owner}, inform the police the name 
and licence number of the driver failing which 
he would be prosecuted etc. The owner had 
been running to the police regularly since 
his car had been stolen and he ran over again 
to Lal Bazar to tell them what he thought of 
their couchant attitude towards criminals and 
rampant behaviour in relation to respectable 
men. On another occasion somebody had 
his radiogram stolen and reported the matter 
to the police. They came ina body and got 
rampant over a muddy foot print in the hall 
of the building and took no notice of the fact 
that an empty car. belonging to a known 
person had gone out of the house to bring the 
master home. The driver of the car was 
perhaps in league with the thief who must 
have put the radiogram.in the car to be taken 
away. ‘There were several persons near the 
gate of the house and no one had seen any- 
All 


of course meant nothing to the forensic 


body go out carrying a large radiogram. 
this 
department men who went on photographing 
the foot print assiduously from all angles. 


Government employees say they follow 
certain procedure in all their work and cannot 


deviate from the same unless the standing rules 


were changed, The rules were made by 
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secme such historical 
Pandit Nehru left them untouched. 
Can we expect Jog Jivan Ram or Ram Suhhag 
Singh to become 
over anything to give the tax payers a better 


Warren Hestings or 
character. 


extra energetically active 


return for the money they pay ? 


More Bank Robberies 


We have no idea as to che proper designa- 
tion of Bank Robbers. 
may be patriots or political philosophers in 
disguise. They say there are certain funda- 
mental principles of conduct, known only to 


For all we know they 


prophetic souls who guide humanity in the 
path of true progress, which, if followed scru- 
pulously, bring total success in all endeavour. 
We think our Bank Rebbers, and other robbers 
too, follow these principles of success. For 
they are never caught. We do not know what 
the police do in India, particularly in West 
Bengal and Calcutta, but we know that they 
follow an enlightened policy of non-interference 
with crime. 
of the old British poliey of non-interference 


This must be a modern version 


Religion having been 
replaced by political creeds the present day 
attitude of laissez-faire relating to the conduct 


with religious practices. 


of criminals has to be balanced against the 
beliefs, desires and sudden urges of political 
party men. These people may at any moment 
make a cult of entering banks or railway 
trains and removing money from the tills or 
ornaments from thé body of women passengers. 
Assuming that these crimes have no connection 
with political creeds, one has then to ask the 
police about the reason for their inaction or 
failure in the field of detection of crime. One 
has also to ask the Police Minister of West 
Benga] why he does not resign and leave the 
work of maintenance o7 law and order in 


better and more efficient hands. In other 


C6 


sta-es and in Delhi too, the atmosphere cf 
lewlessness is intensely supercharged with the 
spirit of crime. In Delhia special feature of 
crime is murder and violence against persons. 
Tae lives of foreign diplomats are also 
encangered at times and ordinary persons 
have to walk constantly on the thin ice cf 
owisial indifference to such common garden 
matters as safety of individual life and 
property. 


One thing is quite obvious. It is that crime 
anc politics have at least some secret links. 
For “influence”? comes into operation quite 
often when some criminals are apprehended 
b> chance by the police. As some one said 
that the only “criminals” who ever were pro- 
secuted and punished were the violators of 
traffic rules of the kind. 
Car accidents of the more dangerous type or 


less important 
drunken drivers and users of stolen cars usually 
dzd not attract the attention of the police. “No 
Pirking”’ rules usually were maintained with 
great gusto by the Calcutta police and they 
cLanged the parking rules very frequently in 
order to have enough violotions to keep their 
staff fully occupied. 


The way in which criminal acts are per- 
formed display great organisation, possession 
of resources, access to hide outs and ability 
tc dispose of stolen goods and. money in a 
manner which will not rouse suspicion in any 
becy’s mind. That would point to very close 
association with the entrepreneurs of the under- 
which 
have great resources but no habitual connec- 
tion with crime. The underworld is fairly 
wellknown to the police and had these bank 
rcbbers and train looters been connected with 
professional dacoits they would have been 
traced by now. They are therefore connected 
wta other organised bodies who have money 


world or with some other organisations 
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and man power. Otherwise ordinary law 
breakers cannot produce sten guns, revolvers 


and trained personnel for such robberies. 


Indira Does It Again 


Dramatic action only fit in where dramatic 
characters have some part in it. ‘That is to 
say that just as a great drama cannot be 
enacted without the help of capable actors and 
actresses, so also no great drama can be com- 
posed with only non-descript and colourless 
When 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi sent Sri Morarji Desai out 
with a swift flourish of apparent disapproval 
of his general political activities; it had 
drama init. But so had Sri Morarji Desai 
whose airs of moral superiority, assumption of 
uncompromising Gandhian Principles in doing 
the petiest of things and display of spiritual 
urges to explain the commonest of actions, 
made him one of the most intriguing charac- 
ters of the Congress troupe. So, he could 
naturally be a party in a battle of tempera- 
ments. Now, Sreemati Indira has again 
demonstrated her swift moving emotions to 
achieve a very prosaic and common objective. 
She has suddenly asked some more ministers 
to resign and go. These people are quite the 
wrong sort to cause any sudden emotional 
reactions in a great sperson. But one has 
to ascrice this unexpected action to something 
that developed with great speed in the Prime 
Minister’s mind. The general public donot 
expect heads of Governments to act without 
mature thinking and prolonged analysis .of 
facts. Emotional handling of situations can 
only find justification in the nature of the situa- 
tions. If the emotions develop forcefully 
without sufficient cause, then they become a 
source of danger. Sreemati Indirashould do 
some self-examination before she repeats this 
sort of performance, 


characters as the dramatis personae. 


NOTES 


The Moral Basis of Government 


The acceptance of a severe code asa guide 


to a person’s individual conduct does not 
necessarily guarantee the observance of high 
ethical principles by that person. For almost 
all religions have condemned various sinful 
acts and those who violate these religious 
commandments mostly declare themselves as 
staunch believers in the different religions. 
What is true of religions and their adherents 
is also true of other creeds governing the con- 
duct of various organized groups of persons. 
The Congress party for instance, propagated 
ideals of individual and collective behaviour 
which demanded great self-discipline, self- 
denial, asceticism, truthfulness and purity of 
conduct from the members of the party. 
Amassing of wealth, enjoyment of luxury and 
the pleasures associated with high living and 
harbouring of thoughts and feelings that «led to 
sinful conduct were condemned by the leaders 
of the Congress. But when the Congress came 
into power, many Congressmen discarded 
these ideals in practice and some amassed 
great wealth and indulged in activities that 
did not strictly conform with the codes or the 
creed of the Congress.. There were more 
breakers of moral laws among the bureaucrats 
than among political workers but there was 
keen competition among the two groups in the 
sphere of sale of favours, intervening or inter- 
ceding for a consideration, bribery and corrup- 
_ tion. This has been going on for over twenty 
years and not much has been done to revive 
the dying moral outlook of politicians and 
servants of much talk and 


public inspite 


sermonizing. 

Now that some states have pushed the Con- 
gress out of power, the public in those states 
expected laws of 
clean conduct by the leftist politicians and the 


But the 


closer attachment to the 


bureaucrats working under them. 
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expected materea_ized. 
Influence, favouritism, bribery and corruption 
have been going on unckecked by the revolu- 
tionaries and the builders of a new worid of 
total justice and absolute truth. In short 
materialistic ethics did no. better than the 
spiritualistic variety where temptations loomed 
large. 
against 


changes have not 


In Kerala accusations 
particular 


were made 

and Sri 
Namboodripad orderd investigations causing 
resentment among those who thought they 
should be held above suspicion. In West Ben- 
gal the accusations were about misuse of power 
in giving protection West 
Bengal has become a underworld 
according to some critics with whom we can- 
not agree; for sympathy for criminals had 
been noticed in this state even during Congress 
rule. The British also organised riots and 
murders on a large scale in order to uphold 
the ideals of imperial Britannic justice. That 
of course would not justify giving protection to 
robbers, murderers and wagon breakers by a 
government which quoted from the scriptures 
of material perfection at all hours. Yet, one 
has to say that the U. F. Government of West 
Bengal has not been found to be more corrupt 
than the governments that preceded it. It 
has certainly been more noisy, obnoxious, 
rowdy and lawless than anything one had 
experienced before. But that may be due to 
the special importance that students, labozours 
and the unemployed have been granted in the 
U. F. set up in West Bergal. Those groups 
are habitually more exuberent than others who 
have experience and respect for reason in 
them. One has however to admit that human 
society must recognise their importance. 


ministers 


to criminals. 
vast 


Train Robberies 


The latest type of outrage that people are 
being subjected to is robberies by armed men 


sud 


in railway trains, In one case some passengers 
in a third class coach were threatened with 
caggers and fire arms by a gang of robbers 
who were travelling in the same coach as 
passengers, and made to part with their cash, 
crnaments, watches etc. When they had 
collected enough loot they stopped the train by 
puling the alarm chain and got off to vanish 
in the fields. . In another case a similar hold 
up and robbery was carried out in the Doon 
Express by a gang of twenty armed miscreants 
who also disappeared with their haul in a 
feid after stopping the train by pulling the 
alarm chain. We had been under the impre- 
ssion that railway trains had armed guards 
with them for the protection of passengers. 
Eut it seems that no guards actually go with 
tne trains. Or, if they do, they wait for orders 
to come from New Delhi before they fire on 
escaping bandits. If only two men with rifles 
travel in a train and have spot lights with 
tnem then they could stop escaping dacoits 
effectively by firing on them. If some such 
arrangement is not made train robberies may 
increase and eventually make travelling impo- 
ssible. The presence of large numbers of men 
inagang of robbers is anothcr thing which 
snould make one think. If twenty men get 
čown in a field they would have to go to some 
village or small town to hideitheir loot. They 
would be seen by numerous people. Unless, there- 
fore, they are known as persons who usually move 
in a gang they would create suspicion in the 
mind of people who see them. If they are 
known groups in the villages, such as politi- 
cal party, volunteers, they could get away 
without being suspected. Their presence in a 
body can be something customary only if they 
ere party men of one kind or another. The 
police should be able to trace such groups by 
enquiring in the villages of the area where 
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they left the trains and vanished in the 
villages. But will the police make enquisies 
or will they be tipped off by political party 
leaders to lay off ? 


Car Prices 


‘ 

Car prices are being increased and those 
who need to use cars will have to pay a 
heavier price to obtain a rather common little 
automchbile. Indian cars, they say are cheap 
to look at and poor in performance. They are 
not very dependable nor inexpensive in main- 
tenance or operation. A young doctor has 
to lock up almost all his capital in one of these 
costly run abouts and has little money left to 
set up proper consultation rooms or to acquire 
necessary instruments and apparatus.’ Gran- 
ting ten years life to these cars and ten per 
cent o? their value for maintenance these cars 
cost Rs. 4000 per annum to their owners, 
which is a lot of money for most users of cars. 
It is well known that the most important 
reason behind the high price of Indian cars is 
taxes and duties paid to the Government. 
These payments on the car and its components 
amount to about Rupees nine thousand per car 
which is about 50% of its cost to the buyer. 
The price of Indian cars can be reduced easily 
ifthe Government did not exact so much in 
taxes and duties. The quality of the cars too 
can be much superior if Government restric- 
tions were relaxed on the manufacture of cars. 
The Indian economy could be more effective 
in its operation if enough cars could be made 
As 


things are, the economy is slow moving. It 


available to the public at a lower price. 


requires more speed. A 20000 rupee car that 
is worth only 10000 rupees is no vehicle for a 


poor nation which badly needs cheap and « 


quick transportation 


SCHEDULED CASTES—THEIR REPRESENTATION 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Cc. P. BARTHWAL* 


Conditions in India being what they are at 
present, it cannot be denied that government 
employment is not only an important factor for 
economic uplift, but it also ensures certain 
social status. A Scheduled Caste candidate 
who enters government service, particularly in 
Class I, and II, not only benefits economically, 
but also acquires certain status and sophistica- 
tion, not only for his generation but for succeed- 
ing generations as well, This special ‘status 
is a strong factor in breaking barriers created 


by untouchability. 


Prior to coming into force of the 
Constitution : 


In July, 1934 the Government of India 
issued instructions that duly qualified candi- 
dates from among the Scheduled Castes should 
not be deprived of fair opportunities of employ- 
ment simply because they could not succeed 
in open competition.! But in view of the 
educational backwardness of these people it 
was considered unnecessary to reserve a definite 
percentage of vacancies for them. The 
position was reviewed in 1942, andit was found 
that enough candidates from Scheduled Castes 


were not forthcoming because of the non- 


availability of getting suitably qualified candi- 
dates. It was considered necessary that the 
reservation of a definite percentage of vacan- 
cles, age concession and the reduction of 
examination fees would provide the necessary 
stimulus to the Scheduled Caste candidates to 


2 


equip themselves with better qualifications and 
thus become eligible for various government 
services and posts. Therefore, fresh orders 
were issued in August, 19432 reserving 81/, 
percent of vacancies for them. This reservation 
was made applicable in case of vacanies filled 
by direct recruitment and not in case of recruit- 
ment by promotion. Further, the orders 
applied to Central Services ( Class I and IT) 
and the subordinate services under the admi- 
nistrative control of government of India with 
the exception of few services and posts for 
which highly technical or special qualifications 
In addition to reservation 
the prescribed 


were required. 
relaxation of three years in 
upper age limit was also granted and fees 
prescribed for admission to an examination or 
selection in connection with recruitment to a 
post, were also reduced to one 
In 


government 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes. 
June 19463 the 81/, percent reservation was 
increased to 121/, percent io correspond to the 
percentage af population of the Scheduled 
Castes in the country ( viz. 12.75 percent ). 
In August 1947, conseqrent upon the sttain- 
ment of independence the rules for giving 
representation to the Scheduled Castes were 
revised. These provided that in so far as 
recruitment by open competition was con- 
cerned reservation for the Scheduled Castes 
should continue at the then existing percentage 
of 121/, percent. In the case of recruitment 
made otherwise than by open:competition but 
made on an all-India basis, it was laid down 
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-hat 162/, percent of the vacancies should be 
~eserved for the members of the Scheduled 


“astes.4 


Consequent upon the enforcement of the 
Constitution : 


The Constitution makers enshrined several 
articles> in the constitution of India to ensure 
adequate representation of the Scheduled 
Castes in varions government services and 
posts. Under Article 335a general direction 
to Uuion and State governments is given for 
giving special consideration to the claims of 
the members of Scheduled Castes in services, 
‘sonsistently with the maintenance of efficiency 
in administration.” This implies that candi- 
cates from the Scheduled Castes must satisfy 
at least the minimum educational and other 
cualifications prescribad for various posts. It 
must, however, be noted that there is no fixa- 
tion of a percentage of jobs in the constitution 
for the Scheduled Castes which has been left 
to the discretion of government. This seems 
to have been done so that changes could be 
made in the light of prevailing circumstances. 
There is also no fixed peried for the continua- 
tion of this preferential treatment. Obviously 
the State is expected to continue such special 
treatment until the Scheduled Castes make 
substantial progress and reacha certain level 
o equality with the rest of the Indian 
scciety. 


Clause (1) of Article 16 lays down that 
‘tnere shall be 
matters relating to employment or appoint- 
Clause 


equality for all citizens in 


ment to any office under the State’. 
(Z) provides that ‘no citizen shall, on grounds 
of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of these, be ineligible 
for, or discriminated against.in respect of any 
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employment or office under the State.’ But 
clause (4) of the same Article empowers the 
State to make “any provision for the reserva- 
tion of appointments or posts in favour of any 
backward class of citizens which, in the opinion 
of the State, is not adequately represented in 
the services under the State.” Thus Articale 
335 reed with Article 16 (4) makes it clear 
that the State ( Union as well as State Govern- 
ments | may make provisions for the reserva- 
tion of appointments in favour of the Scheduled 
Castes. All the appointments under the 
Central and State Governments are made on 
the basis of the recommendations of the respac- 
tive Public Service Commissions. But for 
giving 2ffect to the provisions of Article 16(4) 
and Article 335 the Public Service Commi- 
ssions reed not be consulted. 


implementation of Constitutional! 


Provisions : 


(i1 Union Government :— In the light 
of the aforesaid constitutional provisions the 
policy of Government of India, regarding the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes was 
reviewed in 1950 and accordingly a new policy 
was laid down.” It was provided that the 
existing reservation of 121/, percent of vacan- 
cies filied by dirsct recruitment in favour of 
the Scheduled Castes will continue in case of 
recruitment to posts and services made, on an 
All-Ind a basis, by open competition, i.e., 
through Union Public Service Commission or 
by means of open competitive tests held by 
authority. Where recruitment is made other- 
wise than by open competition the reservation 
for the Scheduled Castes is fixed at 162/ 


percent. 


The above reservation orders do not apply 
to: 


l. “Vacancies filled by transfer or promo- 
rion. 


SCHEDULED CASTES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


2. Temporary appointments of less than 
three months duration. 

3. Purely temporary establishments such 
as work-charged staff including the 
daily-rated and monthly-rated staff. 

4. Reservation in posts filled by promo- 
tion.® 

Following Article 335 it has been laid down 

that in all cases a minimum standard of quali- 
fications will be prescribed and the reservation 
will be subject to the overall condition 
that candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes possessing the prescribed 
qualifications and suitable in all respects for 
the appointment in question, are forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers for the vacancies reserved 
for them.® 


In addition to above reservation two other 
‘concessions have been granted : 


{1) Age limits prescribed for appointment to 
a service or post is increased by five years 
in case of candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes, both for gazetted and 
non-gazetted appointments ; and 

(2) Fees prescribed for admission to any exa- 
mination or selection is reduced to one- 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes, 
Reservation is also made at 12}/, percent 

of vacancies for the Scheduled Castes in promo- 


tion by (i) Selection and (ii) on the basis: 


of competitive examinations limited to depart- 
mental candidates in grades and services in 
Class III and IV to which there is no direct 
recruitment whatever. 

Inspite of the above reservations and other 
concessions, soon it was felt that sufficient 
number of qualified candidates from among 
the Scheduled Castes were not forthcoming. 
The Government of India, therefore, issued 
supplementary instructions in 1952 and further 
amended hem in 1955,” 
laid down that : 


These instructions 


SHI 


(1) If the Scheduled Caste candidates 
obtain by competition less vacancies than 
are reserved for them, the difference will 
be made up by the nomination of duly 
qualified candidates of these castes who 

have qualified in the test, selection etc., 
held for the purpose, but have secured 
ranks lower than the candidates of other 
communities for whom no reservation has 
been made. 

(2) If a sufficient number of candidates 
considered suitable by the recruiting autho- 
rities, are not available from the Scheduled 
Castes for whom reservations are made in 
particular year, the unfilled vacancies 
should be treated as unreserved and filled 
by the best available candidates. The 
number of vacancies thus treated as unre- 
served will be added as an additional quota 
to the number that would be reserved in 
the following year in the normal course ; 
and to the extent to which approved candi- 
dates are not available in that year against 
this additional quota, a corresponding 

addition should be made to number of 

reserved vacancies in the second following 


year, 


In Devadasan V. Union of India}8, the 
this 
forward’ rule introduced by the above instruc- 
tion as violative of the equality guaranteed by 
Articles 14 and 16 (1) in as much as it resulted 
in making the reservation of the Scheduled 
Castes unreasonable and excessive. It has, 
therefore, now been laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India that if no suitable Scheduled 
Caste candidates are available for the reserved 


Supreme Court struck down ‘carry 


posts, they are treated as unreserved and an 
equal number of reservations are carried for- 
ward to two recruitment years. 
sion, however, the number of reserved vocan- 


On no occa- 
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cies is to exceed forty-five percent of the total 
vacancies}, 


(ii) State Governments 


The aforesaid reservation orders do not 
apply to posts and services under the adminis- 
trative control of various State governments. 
They have, therefore, issued separate orders. 
These orders vary from State to State. Aval- 
lable information has been detailed in table 
(1). In addition to reservation provided in 
this table almost all States extend to Scheduled 
Castes relaxation in maximum age limit, 
partial exemption from the payment ‘of fees 
various examinations and 


prescribed for 
re.axation in qualifying marks etc. 


Performance 


We shall now examine the performance of 
the Scheduled Castes in various posts and 
services inthe light of the aforesaid orders. 
Separate figures are not available under each 
cacegory of reservation order. But figures 
are available as to total number of employees, 
and the number of Scheduled Caste employees 
which is given in table (2) as regard services 
under the control of government of India. 
Several conclusions can be drawn from the 


study of table (2) :— 


(1) The recruitment rate of the Scheduled 


Castes is constantly on the increase. 
Between 1951 to 1963 it has been 1.18 per 
cent in class I services, 2.18 in class II, 


6.17 in class II, and 11.70 percent in 
Class IV services. 

(2) Though there has been an increase in 
the intake of Scheduled Caste candidates 
but we find 
Class IV posts the increase has been insig- 


that except in the case of 


nificant. The reservation orders roughly 
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reserve 12!/, percent by open competition 
and 16°/, percent otherwise than by open 
We find that in case of Class 
I and Class II posts the pertormance is 


com petition. 

extremely poor. Even in class [II they are 
much below the required percentage. Only 
in Class I'V they have reached a satisfactory 
level. 

(3) 


because this class contains a large number 


The unexpected increase in class IV is 


of sweepers who mostly belong to the Sche- 
duled Castes. 
percentage does not in any way justify any 


Therefore, the increase in 


improvement in the status of the Scheduled 

Castes. | 

At the State level the position is still worse. 
Available information about States is given in 
table (3). The table clearly shows that the 
position in States is far from satisfactory espe- 
cially in Assam and Kerala. A perusal of the 
Reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes end Scheduled Tribes shows that most 
of the States do not even provide yearly infor- 
mation about the performance of Seheduled 
Caste candidates. This shows that States are 


not keer. about the impiementation of reserva- 


tion orders. 
Conclusion: 
Under Article 335 the Constitution 
gives ample opportunity to the Union and 


State Governments to issue orders for the 
in services. But the claims of 
of the Scheduled Castes 


into consideration, 


reservation 

the member are 
to be 
tently, 


in administration’. 


taken ‘consis- 
with the maintenance of efficiency 
Thus the constitution 
lays two contradictory principles. 
On hand it that 
weightage should be given to the Scheduled 


On 


dcwn 


the one Says special 


Castes in various government services. 


Tá 


SCHEDULED CASTES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


the other hand there is specific requirement 
that the 
should be maintained. Evidently both things 


efficiency of the administration 


together. Moreover, if in a 


cadre 124 percent are Scheduled Castes, the 


cannot go 
efficiency of the cadre will not go down 
to such an extent as to cause misgivings 


about the efficiency of the cadre as a 


whole, because there will 874 percent 
persons belonging to non-scheduled caste 
communities. Therefore, the words ‘consis- 


tently with the maintenance of efficiency in 


administration’ can well be omitted from 
the Constitution. 
The orders issued by the Central 
State Governments for the enforcement of 
But as 


it appears the orders of the Central Govern- 


and 
Article 335 are quite exhaustive. 


ment do not apply to the armed forces,15 
The pretext taken is that the recruitment to 
the armed forces is based on merit and 
qualification and not regulated by reserva- 
tions to any class nor are the age limits 
relaxable in favour of any class of persons. 
From the point of view of physical fitness, 


suitability for training and the importance 


of age groups to various ranks, it is 
imperative that the prescribed conditions 
should be satisfied by all candidates. 


Similarly, promotions are based on service, 


qualifications and merit. There is, therefore 
no reservation of posts in the armed forces 
for the Scheduled Castes 


Commissioned Officers or 


either among 


other ranks. 
But a concession has been granted. Members 
of the Scheduied Caste 


examinations conducted for 


appearing in the 
recruitment to 
the armed forces have to pay only twenty- 
five percent of the prescribed fees. 


It apears that the above contention 1s 


not justified. Concessions are being granted 
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in all Civil services at Union and State 
level. No inefficiency has resulted due to 
these relaxations. It is therefore, carnestly: 
needed that reservation should be made in 
In this connection it 
that the Ministry of 
-o admit, in Sainik 


armed forces as well. 
may be pointed out 
Defence has decided 
Schools, which are 
prepare boys for entry 


primarily meant to 
the 
Defence Academy, every Scheduled Caste 


into National 
candidate who is within the age limit and 
receives the minimum number of marks 


prescribed at the qualifying examination.!6 


There is the need of bringing 
uniformity in the reservation orders 


some 
issued 
by the various states. Some States have not 
made separate reservations in services for 
Scheduled Castes and combined them with 
the Scheduled Tribes. There appears to be 
an impression under the provisions of the 
Constitution that separate reservation cannot 
be made. But this thinking is not correct. 
Article 335 read with Article!®(4) of the 
Constitution, leaves no room for any doubt 
for fixing separate reservation for the Sche- 
duled Castes. 


As already pointed out the performance 
of the Scheduled Castes is not satisfactory. 
have been ascribed for this 


Two reasons 


poor performance :!7 


(1) Paucity of Scheduled Castes Candidates 
with requisite qualifications. 


(2) Failure of Scheduled Caste candidates to 
satisfy appointing authorities at the time 
of oral interviews. The complaint often 
made by the Scheduled Caste candidates 
is that in the present atmosphere of the 
caste structure of our society, they do 

the hands of 


during the 


not get a fair deai at 
appointing authorities, 


course of interviews. 


3i4 


‘there is need for the removal of both de- 
fects. For the removal of the first more and 
more Scheduled Caste candidates should be 
traired so that they may be able to acquire the 
requisite qualifications, The second one is 
morz serious is connected with the 
present atmosphere of the caste-ridden society. 


and 
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It will take long time to wither 
But asa remedy a suggestion can be made. 
All the selection Boards more particularly 
the Union Public Service Commission 
and Stace Public Commssions should have a 
representative of the Scheduled Caste as its 


members. 


away. 


TABLE (1) 
Reservation made in posts and services under the State Governments. 


Name of State 








Numer of Seats reserved 


Sl. No. 

i Andhra Pradesh 14°], 

2 Assam 57. 

3 Bihar 127,7 In all services except class IV where it is 25*/*. 

4 Gujrat (A) In areas which were in old Bombay territory : 
1257/. in ciass I&II; 6-/. in all Class IIT, & 
7°], in class IV services. 

(B) In the five districts of Saurashtra; 5% in all 
services except class IV where it is 64+/. 

(G) Kutch district : 
123°], for vacancies filled by open competition 
and 16.2/3 percent for vacancies filled in 
otherwise than by open competition. 

5 Kerala For every 20 vacancies two are reseryed* 

6 Madhya Pradesh 15"). 

7 Madras 16°/.* 

g Naa haha (A) In Western Maharashtra : 

| 12'/. in class I & II* 6:/. in class III, 7'/. in 
class IV services. 
(B) In Vidharba: 15. 
(C) Marathwada :18°/. 

9 Mysore 157. 

10 = Orissa 18*/, 

11 = Punjab 20°;2* 

12 Rajasthan 12.5*/.* in all services except in Class IV where it is 
13.0°/.* 

13 Uttar Pradesh 18*/, of vacancies tilled by direct recruitment. 

14 West Bengal 15:/. of vacancies filled by direct recruitment. 


SOURCE: Report of Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes 1954, 1959-60 


Pt. II, 1960-61 Pt. II, 1951-62 Pt 
Combined for Scheduled Castes 


% 


. I, 1962-63 Pt. II., 1963-64 Pt. II and 1965-66 
and Scheduled Tribes. 


Cs 


SCHEDULED CASTES—IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES S! 


TABLE (2) 


Representation in various services under the control of Government of India. 











SL No. Classof Year Source Total No.of | Number of Schedulea 
Service RGSS employess caste employees 

2 3 aooo’ e O 
1 Giass I 1951 56-57, Pt. il p. 160 1637 9 (.50) 
1963 63-64, Pt. I p.166 14117 | 950 (1.68) 
2 Ciass [II 1951 56-57, Pt. II, p. 167 4053 34  (.80) 
1963 63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 23756 707 (2.98) 
3 Class ITI 1951 56-57, Pe. If, p. 167 128032 4031 (3.07) 
! 1965 63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 916452 84714 (9.24) 
4 Glass IV 1951 56-57, Pt. IL, p. 167 46416 4348 (9.31) 
1963 63-64, Pt. I, p. 166-7 933229 197018 (21.01) 

Source : Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Gastes and Scheduled Tribes. 


Figures in brackets in column (6) indicate percentage. 


TABLE (3) 


Representation in various services under the Control of State Governments, 

















SL No. State Position as on Total Number of Scheduled 
o employess Caste employess 

1 Assam 31.3-1964 36235 3945 (1.90) 

2 Bihar 31.3.1965 3628 - 258 (7.1) 

3 Kerala 1.1.1965 241790 12564 (1.04) 

Å Mysore 31.3.1965 174760 13527 (7.70) 

5 Punjab 1964 12839 1795 (7.1) 

6 West Bengal 31.3.1965 250051 17540 (7.01) 
Source | Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 1965-65 

pp. 36-38. 


Figures in brackets in column (5) indicate percentage. 
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DANDELION, A COMMON INDIAN PLANT, USED AS FOOD AND 


MEDICINE IN EUROPE 
Dr. APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


Name of the Plant :— 

Taraxacum Officinale Web—Latin 

Pupova Lekarska—Slovak 

Smatanka Lekarska—Czech (l’udove pam- 
peliska) 

Dandelion—English. 


Dandelion, a very common Indian weed 
called ‘Dudhli’? in the Punjab and Jammu 
Province of India and ‘Dudhia’ in U.P., 
grows in abundance everywhere in Central 
Europe. In India it is a weed which 
is rooted out from gardens since it damages 
other plants and trees. It is a food for the 
cows in India; and in north-western India 


there is a belief that cows give milk in greater . 


quantity if they eat this plant. In the 
country-side of West Bengal there is a 
belief among the people that juice of 
the leaves of this plant, stops bleeding and 
children in villages rub this juice on minor 
injuries that they get while playing. They 
call this: plant ‘Visalyakarani’, the plant of 
Ramayana fame which came to India as 
Hanumana brought the whole ‘Gandha- 
madan’ mountain, where Visalyakarani and 
other medicinal plants grew. The belief 
among the village people in Bengal suggests 
the fact that the natural home of this plant 
can be in the mountains or. in cold 
regions. The abundant growth of this 
‘plant in Central Europe, suggests the fact 
that cold areas are more favourable for the 
growth of this plant. 


In Europe the leaves of this plant is soft 
and in spring the fields are full of the yellow 
flowers of Dandelion which is collected 

3 


for several purposes by the people, as we 
shall presently discuss. In the hot plains 
of India the same yellow flowers of Daldelion 
bloom but the petals are coarser than of 
those which bloom in Europe and the 
leaves also of this plant in India are not 
so soft as of those which grow in Europe. 


The root of the plant have medical value, 
the flowers are used in preparing wine 
and the leaves are used for salad in some 
countries of Europe. 


The medicinal value of the root of the 
Dandelion plant, was recognised by the 
Czechs in olden times and modern Czech 
scholars have extended medical recognition 
to this plant and its roots. The plant 
contains many kinds of medical substances 
like ‘taraxacin’, ‘flytosteroly’, ‘taraxasterol’ 
homo-taraxasterol’, ‘inulin’, ‘kaucuk’, slime 
etc. The leaves contain plenty of vitamin G.?. 


Efficacy of the roots 


The drug produced from the root is 
very efficacious in the troubles of urine. It 
stops bleeding too. According to one 
latest reseach paper on Dandelion, the root 
contains many substances efficacious in 
curing different diseases. The drugs con- 
tained in the root according to this new 
research are ‘horicnany’, ‘kaucuk’, draslik 
bilkoviny’ and lot of ‘inulin’. 50 Dandelion is 
a very useful plant and itis used in Czech 
laboratories in preparing medicinal drugs. 
The roots are taken out as soon as the first 
leaves appear ; Those are washed and dried 
in shade or in artificial heat and then used 
in laboratories.‘ 
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Use of the plant by common people 


The common people of Czechoslovakia 
use this plant for curing the, troubles of 
liver and also in troubles of gall bladder, 
diabetis and jaundice. 


Hot Drink from the Roots 


A hot drink like cofee is prepared from 
the roots. And this drink has medicinal 
velue. In Czechoslovakia, in olden times 
people used it against rheumatic pains.® 


Wine from the roots 

In Moravia people make wine and liquor 
from those roots and those are considered 
to be very good for health and used in 
rheumatic pains.® 


1. Mountain Flowers in Colour By Anthony 
Huxley, Blandford Press, London, 1967, 
: pages 396-7. _ 


2. J. MACAU & KRECA; ATLAS LIECI- 
VYCH RASTLIN, page 426. 
3. Ibid. 


4, Lekar nasim cterarum co s pampeliskou, 
by Murd, K. J. Kuba, published in 
Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

5. Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Wine from the flowers È 


In England and also in Central Europe, 
wine Is prepared from the fresh flowers | 
of this plant. For this purpose quite freshly 
opened flowers are used. It is not possible 
to prepare wine from the flowers which are 
collected one day before-hand.’ 


Salad made with the leaves 


The plant is cultivated in Italy, France 
and Algeria for salad. The people in those 
parts use it with oil. This salad is considered 
to be very healthy and is much richer in 
vitamin than even spinach.® 

It is interesting to note that in the 
country-side of Czechoslovakia the village 
girls make wreaths of those flowers to put 
those on their foreheads. 





7(a). Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

(b). Priprava Domacich Vin (Preparation of 
Home-Made Wines) By Ing. Boris 
Valenta. Published in 1966 by Agricul- 
tural Publishing House in Prague. 

(c). Listnace lesu a parku (The leaf trees of 
woods and parks) By Jaromir Pokorny 
& Fr. Fer. published in 1964 by Agri- 
cultural Publishing House in Prague. 


Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, page 115, 


Macau & Krejca, Atlas liecivych rastlin. 
p. 426. 


8(a). 
(b). 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF SIKKIM 


Dr. P. R. RAO 


The Kingdom of Sikkim, situated in the 
Eastern Himalayas is a “protectorate of India. 
It is located within 28°07? 48” and 27° 04° 
46” North Latitude and 88° 00’ 58” and 88° 
55’ 25” East Longitude, and is bounded on 
the North by Tibet, on the East by Tibet and 
Bhutan and on the South by the Darjeeling 
District of West Bengal and on the West by 
Nepal.! It hasan area of 2818 sq. miles and 
a population of about 162, 189 whieh is com- 
posed mainly of the Lepchas, Bhutias and 
Nepalese.2. The Lepchas. _were the original 
inhabitants of the country and number about 
14,847.83 The Bhutias also known as Khambas 
were immigrants from Tibet. They number 
about 14,000. The Nepalese immigrants now 
far outnumber the Lepchas or Bhutias. They 
are almost all Hindus by religion. At present 
they number about 108,165. x 


The three numerically important languages 
” are Nepali, Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha, spoken 
respectively by 74,359, 36,577 and 14,847 
people.5 English is used extensively and 
officially for internal and external correspond- 
ence and comminications.§® 


Sikkim is a hereditary monarchy. Under 
the 1953 Constitution a legislative body called 


the Sikkim State Council was formed. It . 


consists of a President, 18 elected members and 
6 nominated members. Seven out of the 18 
elective seats are reserved for the Bhutias and 

epchas. Seven for the Nepalis, one seat each 
for the Sangha (monks), the Chongs and the 
Scheduled Castes. One seatis general. Six 
members and a President are nominated by 
the Chogyal (ruler). 


The State council enacts, with the assent of 
the ruler, laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the State. It however cannot 
discuss or deal with matters relating to exter- 
nal relations and appointment of the Principal 
Administrative Officer who is also ex-efficio 
President of the Sikkim State Council. 


The Executive council of the State consists 
ofthe principal Administrative Officer and 
four elected members of ‘the council who are 
choosen from time to time and hold office 
during the pleasure of the Ruler. The 
Executive councillors are in charge of Edu- 
cation, public Health, Excise, Bazars, Forests, 
Public works, Agriculture, Press and 
Publicity." | 


The Sikkim State Congress 


The Indian Independence gave fillip to the 
democratic movement in Sikkim. A number 
of organizations like Praja Sammelan, Praja 
Mandal and Praja Samizi were formed in 
different parts of the kingdom. ‘These organi- 
sations were more or less welfare bodies with- 
out any policy, programme or ideology. The 
need for a political party was strongly felt. 
Therefore the important leaders like Kazi 
Lhendup Dorji, Thshi Tsering, D.D. Gurang, 
Chandra Das Rai, Capt. Dimik Singh Lepcha, 
Sonam Tsering met at Gangtok, on 7 Decem- 
bex 1947, to consider the formation of a 
political party, The outcome of the meeting 
was the formation of the Sikkim State 
Congress—the first political party of Sikkim. 

The leaders of the State congress led a 
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deputation to the late Maharaja of Sikkim, 
Sir Tashi Namgyal and presented him a 
memorandum demanding 1) the establishment 
of popular government 2) Formation of 
interim ministry and 3) the ‘immediate 
accession to India’’.§ 

Itis significant that the leaders of new 
party have pointedly asked for accession to 
India. The Sikkim congress delegation called 
on the Indian Prime Minister Nehru and asked 
for a seat in the Indian parliament on the 
ground that “it would be undemocratic not to 
send the Sikkim people’s representative in the 
Indian Parliament which controlled and 
guided the external affairs.” When the Indian 
Prime Minister replied that there were consti- 
tutional difficulties for Sikkim’s representation 
in the Indian Parliament, the delegation 
requested him to see that the difficulties are 
removed. However, in March 1950 Delhi 
advised the Sikkim State Congress leaders to 
keep “the demand of accession with India in 
abeyance,””® 

The State Congress within one year of its 
formation became a power to be reckoned 
with. Its influence penetrated into all sections 
of the population including Government 
officials. The agitation for popular Govern- 
ment gathered momentum. On Ist May 1949 
the State congress launched an agitation for 
responsible government. A crowd of about 
5,000 besieged the royal palace demanding the 
formation of a popular ministry. An ugly 
situation was averted when the Indian Army 
Units rescued the Maharaja and gave him 
pretection in the Indian Residency. It is 
important to remember that two companies of 
the Indian Army were sent earlier to Gangtok 
at the explicit request of the Sikkim Govern- 
ment. 


The First Popular Ministry 


Within nine days of the commencement of 
he agitation, the popular ministry was formed 
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on 9 May 1949. The Ministry was headed 
by Tashi Tsering, the President of the State 
Congress. „There were four other ministers. 
From its inception the ministry began to face 
troubles with the Maharaja, for there was no 
constitution defining the respective powers of 
the ruler and the Ministry. Each side blamed 
the other of encroachment. This threatened 
the breakdown of the administration. After 
remaining in office for just 29 days “this 
ministry was dissolved by the Government of 
India” on 6 June :194919, The entire power 
was restored to the Maharaja. 

In April 1950. the Government of India 
invited the Sikkim leaders for taiks, to New 
Delhi. The talks resulted in the signing of the 
India—Sikkim peace treaty on 5 December 
1950, at Gangtok. Meanwhile, the Sikkim 
Government took steps to introduce demo- 
cratic reforms in the kingdom. A 20 member 
state council was formed with 14 elected 
members and 6 nominated (the number of 
elected members has since been increased to 
18). An Executive council was constituted 
from among the elected members. The first 
General elections were held in 1952. 


The National Party 


To counteract the growing influence of the 
State Congress, a new party called the Sikkim 
National party was formed. In fact, it was 
‘sponsored by the ruler to fight democratic 
agitation and -to emphasise the communal 
and racial dtflerences as breakwaters to demo- 
cratic development.” u, On 30 April 1948 
the party passed a resolution stating that 
“Sikkim shall not under any circumstances 
accede to the dominion of India” and warned 
that “an unhappy Sikkim in India on one of 
her future international boundries of great 
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THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF SIKKIM 


importance—-will be of disadvantage, indeed 
a danger to India’. Therefore it wanted 
“that necessary arrangements should be forth- 
with made to revise Sikkim’s politica] relation 
with the 
equality’’.1* 


Indian union on the basis of 


The National Congress. 


After the Second general Elections in 1958, 
a serious split took place in the ranks of both 
parties. The dissidents of both the parties 
together with some independents decided to 
form a new party. On 28 May 1960, the 
third political party of Sikkim called the Natio- 
nal Congress emerged. ‘The National congress 
despite many restrictions -in' the franchise, has 
emerged as the strongest political party in the 
last general elections of 1967. It polled about 
55% of the total votes. 
seats in the council. 


It has won eight 
The leader of the party 
is Kazi Lhendup Dorji. The other political 
parties, the Sikkim National party led by Mr. 
Martin Tohden, and the Sikkim State Con- 
gress led by Mr. Kashiraj Pradhan won five 
and two seats respectively. l 

OFf the seven Nepali seats, five went to the 
National Congress and two to the State 
Of the seven Bhutia and Lepcha 
seats five went to the National party and two 
to the National congress. The Scheduled 
castes and Chong seats went to the supporters 
of the National party uncontested and the 
Sangha seat to a lama also a supporter of the 
National party. The general seat was won by 
the National Congress. 13 


Congress. 


Conclutions 


The last general election has brought into 
focus the significant fact that the Sikkim elec- 


torate is communal conscious. The National 
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Congress is more or less identified as a Nepali 
party and the National party as that of the 
minorities. ‘That is perhaps the reason way 
the National party was also to bag in the last 
general elections five out of seven Bhutia- 
Further the other minorities’ 
seats of the scheduled castes and Chongs went 
to the candidates supported by the ‘National 
party. 

The Nepalies are sore that though they 
constitute about 70% of the population they 
are given the same number of seats asthe 
Bhutias and Lepchas who together constitute 
a bare 20%, ‘The Nepali frustration might 
lead to the formation of a purely Nepali 
party. In that event the relations between 
the different ethnic groups will be strained 
further and endanger the peace and security 
of the kingdom. 


Lepcha ‘seats. 


The most lamantable feature of the Sikkim 
political parties is that they have no clear out 
economic programme. 
be fighting elections. 
parties 
of the students, 
and the Tibetan refugees. 


Their interest seems to 
None of the political 
the 
government employees, 
As it is Sikkim 
has no problem of educated unemployed since 
the few educated ones are able to find jobs in 
the Government. But the- position will change 
Then the problem of 
educated unemployed might threaten the politi- 
cal. stability of the Kingdom situated ona 
very sensitive border. 


are exposing grievances 


in another five years. 


The political parties are indifferent to the 
interest of the government employees. In 1966 
there was a lot of heart burning among the 
government employees when their pay scales 
were revised, but none of the political parties 
cared to support the government employees or 
study their problems. 
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Lastly the problems of the Tibetan refugees 
are completely neglected. At present these 
unfortunate people are able to eke out their liv- 
ing by working as labourers in the new border 
roads constructed by the Indian Government. 
But their position will be miserable when the 
programme of border roads construction is 


completed. 


The political parties are ignoring all the 


l. J. Datta Gupta, comp., census of India 
16, West Bengal and Sikkim, pt. 


1961, vol. 
Ia Book 2 (Delhi, 1967); P. 81. 


2. J. Datta Gupta, comp. census of India 
1961 vol. 16, pt. 2a. (Delhi 1964), P. 86. 


3. A. Mitra, comp; census of India 1961 ‘vol. 


1 pt. 2c (ii) Language Tables, (Delhi, 1964) 
P. Clviii. 

4, A. Mitra Comp; census of India 196! 
Vol. 1, pt, 2c (ii)Language tables, Delhi (1964) 
p. clvHi. 

5. Ibid. 


6. Sikkim -The land and its people (published | 


by publicity Department, Government of 
Sikkim (date and. place of publication not 
given.), P. 3. 
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popular causes even though in Sikkim there 
is no lack of popular interest in politics. As 
a matter of fact the southern and western 
regions which are. adjacent to India are polit- 
ically very enlightened. If the political parties 
rise above their narrow communal moorings 
and offer dynamic and bold leadership by 
espousing the popular causes there is every 
reason to hope for all-round developement 
of Sikkim in the next few years: 


7. Ibid. pp. 7-8 
8. Sikkim State Congress Petition to the 


Maharaja of Sikkim dated Gangtok, December 


1947, published by Mankind February 1960. 

9. K. R. Pradhan, President, Sikkim 
State Congress to Smt. Indira Gandhi, Presi- 
dent Indizn National Congress, dated 26 Sep- 
tember 1959. Full text of letter published in 


_ Mankind,.February 1960. 


10. Ibid. 

11. Narendra Goyal Prelude to India (New 
Delhi 1964) P. 141 — 

12. Resolution passed by, the Sikkim 
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KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 


J. L DAS 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, endearingly called 
Badshah Khan by his admirers, and followers is 
unquestionably the greatest living Gandhian. 
His life story is an inspiring saga of courage, 
service, sacrifice and self-abnegation. ‘He was 
born in 1890 at Utmanzai, ‘a tiny village in the 
North-West Frontier Province. His father, 
Khan Behram Khan, was an affluent landlord 
and influential Pakhtun ( Pathan ) chieftain. 
Abdul Ghaffar, the fourth and the youngest 
child of his parents, had his.education in the 
Edwardes Memorial Mission High School at 
Peshawar, where the Rev. E.F.E. Wigram was 
the headmaster. The Christian piety and 
dedication of the Rev. Mr. Wigram greatly 
impressed Abdul Ghaffar and inculcated in 
him the spirit of service to God’s creatures. 
While he was sitting for the matriculation 
examination and had finished half the exami- 
nation papers, he received news that he had 
been granted a commission in the army for 
The glamour of 
military service caught the imagination of this 
six foot three inches tall Pakhtun youth, and 
he was immensely pleased that he would be 
But 
the humiliation meted out to a cavalry ‘officer, 


which he had applied earlier. 


able to don the smart soldier’s uniform. 


a friend of his, by a petty British subaltern in 
his very presence completely disillusioned and 
offended Abdul Ghaffar and he 
resolved not to join-the army and serve the 
British. His dicision to Proceed to England 
for higher education like his elder brother, 
Khan Sahib, who was studying Medicine there 
was not approved of by his mother. Abdul 


greatly 


Ghaffar did not want to wound her feelings. 
Instead he made up his mind to serve the 
creatures of God and, particularly his people, 
who at that time, were steeped in ignorancs 
and backwardness. 


With the aid of some of his companions he 
founded “Dar-U1-Ulum”’, whose main function 
was the spread of education in the -village . 
In this task he met with fierce opposition from 
the mullahs, who feared that if the ignorart 
masses, whose gullibility they had so long 
exploited, were enlightened then there own 
interests would Undaunted Abdul 
Ghaffar went ahead and set up a school in 
1910 at Utmanzai. Gradually such schocls 
were established throughout the North-West 
Frontier Province and these attracted many 
learners. 


sufter, 


Alongside illiteracy many evils lize 
family feuds, intrigues, enmities, quarrels, ricts 
etc. were prevalent among the Pakhtuns. Abdul 
Ghaffar realised that unless those harmful 
practices were eradicated the community 
would never really prosper. So in 1929 he 
formed the organization of Khudai Khidmat- 
gars, Servants of God. As he has himself 
observed: “We called it so in order to fulfil 
a particular purpose ; we wanted to infuse 
among the Pakhtuns the spirit and conscious- 
ness for the service cf our community and 
country in the name of God. 
ing in that spirit...” 


We were want- 
Its membership was 
open to all. One aspiring to become a Khucai 
Khidmatgar had to declare on solemn ozth 
that he would render selfless service to God’s 
creatures and abjure violence in any shape or 
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form. The Khudai Khidmatgars were also 
the Red Shirts, not because they 
were Communists or left-wing labourites, but 
because of their uniforms which were red. 
According to D. G. Tendulkar, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan’s biographer, when the members 
of tke organization found that their white 
clothes got soiled easily, they dipped them in 
a solution of pine bark. The result was a dark, 
brown red. If John Gunther author of Inside 
Asia, is to be believed, their uniforms received 
a coating of brick dust, which provided the 
cheapest local dye. The women volunteers, 
however, wore black dress. 


known as 


The growth of the Red Shirt movement 
throuzhout the North-West Frontier province 
was phenomenal. Within six months the 
Khudai Khidmatgars numbered over 50,000. 
"These volunteer workers were at first intended 
entirely for social reform—to stop drinking, to 
promote honesty and unity,to encourage Knadi 
to prevent feuds and to serve humanity, irres- 
pective of any religious or other prejudices.” 
It should be mentioned in retrospect that 
Abdul Ghaffar had married in 1912 and a son 
Ghani, was born the following year. 
fortunately, soon after the birth of his second 
son Wali in December 1915, his wife died. 
Abdul Ghaffar, to whom the call of the 
country and his fellowmen had always been 


But un- 


more important than the lure of home, now 
plunged himself whole-heartedly into public 
activities. Times then were out of joint. The 
passage of the Rowlatt Bills in 1919 and the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre soon after threw the 
whole cruntry, including the N. W. F. P. into 
an unprecedented turmoil. Because of his 
active participation in the movement against 
these monstrous acts of the British Government, 
Abdul Ghaffar was convicted and lodged in jail. 
With his release he had to marry again on the 


insistence of his old parents. 
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But his first love, 
began to receive 
For his amazing 
popularity among the simple but brave Pakh- 
tuns and his participation in the Khilafat and 


his country and people, 
his increasing attention. 


other pol:tical movements besides his construc- 
tive work, he proved himself a very dangerous 
person in the eyes of the alien rulers. He was 
arrested again in December 1921 and _ sentenc- 
ed to three years’ inprisonment. His mother 
fell ill and passed away in 1923 during his 
incarceration. This was a profound shock for 
Abdul Gkaffar and when he came out of jail 
he went cn “Haj” pilgrimage accompnied by 
As ill luck 
would have it, while in Jerusalem his wife 
slipped 
behind onz2 daughter, Mehar Taj, and a son, 
Ali. Abdul Ghaffar did not marry again. 
Since ther his life has been one of continuous 


his wife to seek spiritual comfort. 


irom a staircase and died, leaving 


and unrelenting struggle against oppression, 
exploitation, and injustice. 

As we have already seen, in the beginning 
the Khudai Khidmatgars were a non-political 
and purely missionary body. But high- 
handedness and tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment drove then into the fold of the Indian 
National Congress. As Jawaharlal Nehru has 
observed : “The Lahore Congress was atten- 
ded by larze numbers of people from the 
Frontier Province nearby. Individual delegates 
from this province had always come to the 
Congress scssions, and for some years past 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been atten- 
ding and taking part in our deliberations. In 
Lahore for the first time a large batch of 
earnest young men from the Frontier came 
into touch . with the all-India palitical 
( Autobiography ). It was only 
la 1931, after the Lahore Congress, that the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, under the leadership 


currents’’, 


KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 


of Badshah Khan merged themselves into the 
Congress organisation and played an outrtand- 
ing and remarkable part in India’s struggle for 
freedom, But the most significant contribution 
of Badshah Khan is the transformation of a 
turbulent, quarrelsome and trigger-happy race 
into a disciplined and pleace-loving fraternity. 
To quote Nehru again: “When it is remem- 
bered that a Pathan loves his gun more than 
his brother, is easily excited, and has long had 
a reputation for killing at the slightest provo- 
cation, this self-discipline appears little short of 
miraculous.” ( The Discovery of India). In 
this connection it is worth while to note that 
even the Indian army—a 
Garhwal Rifles—refused to open fire on unar- 
med people assembled at the Kissa Khani 
Bazar of Peshawar to protest against the arrest 
of their beloved leader, Badshah Khan, on 
29th April, 1930 so greatly were they impressed 
by the extraordinary and cool courage of the 


demonstrators. 


Badshah Khan once remarked : 
religion is truth, love and service to God and 
Mahatma Gandhi aptly designat- 


He carried on his 


humanity.” 
ed him “the man of God.” 
great work of social reform and political 
emancipation without fanfare or flamboyance. 
When some Congress leaders insisted on his 
becoming the President of the Bombay session 
of the Congress in 1934, Badshah Khan politely 
declined saying : “Iam a soldier, a Khudai 
Khidmatgar. I shall only render service.” 
Because of his saintly character and his abid- 
ing faith in the Gandhian technique of non- 
violence, he was also called Frontier Gandhi. 
‘He, however, did not like this epithet. 
Addressing a student gathering in Calcutta on 
October 2 1934, he observed : ‘I request you 
not to call me Frontier Gandhi, because there 
should be only one Gandhi. And if there be 


4 


platoon of the ~ 


“My i 


Eag 


two, then inevitably there would be quarrel. 
Mahatma Gandhi is our general and there 
should be one general only. So do not add 
the name of Gandhi to my name.” From 
Calcutta Badshah Khan went on a short visit 
to Shantiniketan, where kis son, Ghani, was 
studying. The following extract from the 
address (rendered into English from the 
original in Urdu ) presented to him and read 
by Rabindranath Tagore himself would show 
in what great esteem the Poet held Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. “...We have you here 
with us only for a short period, but we shall 
not measure the worth of the event by the 
standard oftime. Those really great, whose 
hearts are for all, who belong to all the lands 
of the world transcend also the bounds of 
moments; they are for alltime. Believe me 
the memory of this short visit of yours to the 
ashram will ever remain fresh in our hearts,” 


Badshah Khan has all along been a 
living symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity. Thanks 
to him. his elder brother Dr. Khan Sahib, and 
the Khudai Khidmatgars, the North-West 
Frontier Province, with a preponderant Mus- 
lim majority, returned the Congress at the 
polls inspite of rabid communalism preached 
by the Muslim League. At the time of parti- 
tion of the country into India and Pakistan 
and the transfer of power in 1947 on the basis 
of Mountbatten Plan Badshah Khan and the 
Khudai Khidmatgars were literarily thrown 
to the wolves. Even the Congress leaders did 
not stand by the demand of the Khan Brothers 
( Badshah Khan and his elder brother Dr. 
Khan Sahib, Chief Minister of the Congress- 
administred N.W.F.P. ) that the referendum in 
the province should not be on the basis of a 
choice between Pakistan and India as proposed 
by Lord Mountbatten but that there should be 
the third alternative of an independent 
Pakhtunistan to make it (the referendum) truly 
representative of the people’s will. As both 
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Lord Mountbatten, the British Viceroy, and 
Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League, 
wert totally opposed to the demand, and since 
as already stated, the Congress also did not 
espouse it, the Khan Brothers were confronted 
with Hobson’s choice of the N.W.F.P. joining 
either India or Pakistan. They, therefore, 
asked their followers to boycott the referen- 
dum. The result was a foregone conclusion, 
and -he N.W.F.P. province was tagged on to 
Pakistan. As Gandhiremarked in anguish at 
that time : “Verily Badshah Khan is a fakir. 
Independence will come, but the brave Pathan 
will ose him. They are faced with a grim 
prospect. But Badshah is a man of God” 


This man of God accepted everything as 
divine dispensation. As a member of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, he took the 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of Pakis- 
tan cn 23rd February, 1948. “Some observers 
in Pzkistan said that Mr. Jinnah was impressed 
by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s sincerity and 
planred to go to Peshawar and meet him and 
his f2llow-workers. This, however, did not 
materialize and very soon the political enemies 
of the Khan Brothers poisoned Mr. Jinnah’s 
mind against them.” (Abul Kalam Azad, 
India Wins Freedom). Badshah Khan was 
put behind prison bars, and the Khudai 
Khidnatgar organization was declared unlawful 
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and their centres demolished. A reign of terror 
was unleashed in the N.W.F.P. According to 
reliable sources, the police firing on a gathering 
of his supporters at Babra village in Charsadda 
on August 12,1948 and the heavy casualties 


. inflicted could be compared with the Jallian- 


wala Bagh massacre. Badshah Khan spent 
fifteen vears in Pakistani jails, most of it in 
solitary confinement, because he voiced the 
Pakhtuns’ demand for the right of self-deterimi- 
nation within the frame-work of Pakistan, and 
also opposed the One Unit scheme in West 
Pakistan which in effect meant the perpetua- 
tion of Punjabi domination over the rest of the 
people. In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that the Amnesty International, “a non- 
political organization campaigning for the 
release of all political prisoners in all countries” 
declared him as the “Prisoner of the 
year” in 1962 and demanded his release. Be- 
cause of the pressure of public opinion at home 
and abroad and because of his alarmingly 
shattered health the Government of Pakistan 
was at last forced to release him. 


Badshah Khan now lives in Kabul. It is 
our good fortune that he has come to India to 
participate in the Gandhi centenary celebra- 
tions. Let us, along with Prime Minister Mrs, 
Indira Gandhi, hope that “he will show us the 
way out of the enveloping darkness.’ 


CHANGING CONTEXT IN INDIAN BANKING 


SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 


Indian Banking is undergoing a fast change. 
The pawnmaker banker of forties is now shedd- 
ing its old cloak and looking at the business 
with a changed outlook. The new development 
has been possible due to successive legal 
enactments and itis pleasing to note that the 
bankers have been prompt to react in 
response to the call for development of the 
country. 

The Reserve Bank of India act (1934) 
initiated these changes, yet the perceptible 
development took place after the passing of 
Banking Coy’s Act (now Banking Regulations 
Act) 1949 and the subsequent amendments. 
The act gave to the R.B.1. adequate powers to 
control the scheduled commercial banks’ work- 
ing and their credit policies. According to the 
act the Reserve Bank can not only regulate the 
lending policies of banks but remove any 
director or official of a bank if the activities of 
such director or official are found to -þe 
detrimental to the interests of the depositors. 
The more important provisions in the act 
are— 

1) the power to inspect the affairs of any 
bank at any time and order to rectify 
actions which it considers unsafe or 
anti-social 

2) the power to issue directives in order to 
safe guard public interest and interest 
of the depositors 

3) the power to effect the merger of 

weaker banks 

The taking over of the Imperial Bank of 
India and creation of the State Bank of India 


in 1955 as a model bank of the country was a 
further step towards rationalisation of the 
banking system. It helped the national plann- 
ers to mobilise the savings of the people and 
divert the same towards development projects. 
It was remarkable to note that the 8.B.I. open- 
ed a number of branches and offices in 
bankless areas (total number of offices at the 
end of 1967 was 1446) and invested its funds in 
implementing national projects, 


The Government of India with the help of 
Reserve Bank of India took revolutionary steps 
by establishing Finance Corporation, Agricul- 
tural Refinance Corporation and the 
Industrial Development Bank. The activities 
of the commercial banks were linked to these 
financial bodies to suit the needs of industry. 
To create a climate of confidence the Govt. 
came forward once again, and established the 
Deposits Insurance Corporation. Statutory 
provisions were created to link up liquid asset 
to capital goods. In order to boost up 
exports the Export Credit Guarantee Corpn. 
was set up. The process of consolidation of 
banking institutions reduced the total number 
of scheduled commercial banks from 68 in 
1961 to 58 whereas the deposits went up to 
Rs. 34,63,76,00,000 in April this year as 
against the total bank credit of 
Rs. 30,76,09,00,000. The total deposits of all 
commercial banks ( including foreign banks ) 
were Rs, 38,74,58,00,000 on the same date. 

The year 1967 will be remembered for 
rapid developments. 


The Reserve Bank of India oriented its credit 
policy through selective liberalisation with a 


- view to stimulating the flow of credit into 
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productive sectors. The bank rate was lowered 
to 5%, the rate of interest on advances made 
by commercial banks was reduced by 1/2% 
and the social control scheme found its way. 
The Social Control Scheme as they say, is 
an attempt to save nationalisation of the 
industry. In its last election manifesto the 
Cangress party had demanded “‘It is necessary 
to bring most of the banking institutions under 
Social control in order to serve the cause of 
economic growth and fulfil our social purposes 
more effectively and to make credit available 


to the producer in all fields where it is 
reeded.” 
Various allegations against the Bankers 


were made by different spokesmen when the 
matter was raised in the Parliament. Finally 
the Finance Minister Sri Desai, who 
introduced the scheme declared in the Par- 
liament... “the importance of sectors like 
agriculture, small scale industries and export 
cannot be overlooked......it is important to 
ensure, in the immediate future, an equitable 
and purposeful distribution of credit, within 
the resources available, keeping in view the 
relative priorities of developmental needs.” 

The distribution of bank advances in the 
year 1967 was as shown below : 


To industries —....... 64.3% 
” commerce zi 19.4% 
>? agriculture —s......... 2%, 


According to a survey as on 3.11.67 made by 
by the Economic Times, out of total advances 
of Rs. 23,47 crores as on March 1966 advances 
to small scale industries was Rs.90.76 crores 
while the advance to agriculture was Rs.4.65 
crores. 

The position as on 28.4.67 was as under: 


Rs. 1,71,90,00,000 
> 2.34.48 00,000 


ama 
—— 


advance to food articles 
industrial raw materials 
manufactures 

i & minerals 


* 10,60,02,00,000 
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plantation (tea, coffee 
& cashew) = ” 

others (including clean 
loan of 337.40) 


74,44,00,000 
"> 11,28,49,00,000 


It was apparent that the bankers did not 
feel inclined to divert the credits to the 
priority sectors like Small Scale Industry and 


agriculture. To determine priorities for the 
grant of bank loans and advances, National 
Credit Council was created. The council 


was in the nature of advisory body and under- 
took to discuss and assess demand for credit 
and ensure optimum and efficient use of 
resources. 

The provisions introducing other terms 
of the Social Control Scheme have since been 
placed on the table of the Parliament and 
passed. According to these provisions the 
banks will have to 
A. 1) reconstitute the management and 
re-orient the decision making 
machinery, 
reconstitute the board of directors 
in such a way that the majority 
have Special knowledge or practi- 
cal experience in agriculture, rural 
economy small scale industries, co- 
operation and others 


2) 


3) appoint professional bankers as full 

time Chairman. 

Prohibit the grant-of any type of 

new loans or assistance to any of 

the directors of banks or to con- 
cerns with which they are interest- 
ed. 

C. - The Reserve Bank on the other hand 
has been empowered to terminate 
any of the appointments if they are 
not satisfied about the composition 
of the new board, or to nominate 
any other person in such vacancy; 
and given administrative authority 
and power to take over banks if 
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they violate the directives or 
advance of the R.B.I. 

There has been gradual change in the 
monetary and credit policy of the Reserve 
Bank of India. With the reduction of Bank 
rate from 6%to5%, the ceiling rate on 
deposits as well as advances has also been re- 
duced, The rate of refinance to banks against 
advances to priority sectors has been reduced 
to 44% which a remarkable departure from 
the stiff attitude the R.B.I. held in past. The 
Reserve Bank of India has advised banks to 
make proper use of fresh deposits during the 
coming busy season (1968-69) and according 
to their approximations a total amount of 
Rs.290 crores shuld be available out of new 
deposits for granting ofloans. Out of this 
amount the R.B.I. plans to divert the credits 
to different sectors as per chart given below : 


Agriculture ... 40 erores 
Small scale industries se OU. 7 
Large & medium ,, wl 20 e 
Trade n d 7? 
Residual : aw a e 


Against this back ground the banks have 
to face a challenge to meet the growing needs 
of the country, and they have already moved 
in the way. Most of the major banks have 
taken up farm Snancing and they have 
been deciding to grant direct 
“to the farmers for purchase of seeds, 
manure, fertilisers, pesticides, insecticides etc, 
on short term basis and for pump sets, machi- 
nery, trucks and tractors on medium term 
basis. 

It is to be remembered that the old days 


loans 
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are totally over. The bankers now cannot 
breathe comfortably and peacefully with 
prestige as they used to do before. For banking 
has become very much competitive and pro- 
fitability is on the wane. The major handicaps 
to improvement of working are 

1) faulty from designing and out of date 

methods 
2) untrained managment 
3) inefficieney of organisation and 


4) deterioration in the relationship 
between the employer and the 
employees. 


The government’s proposal to impart train- 
ing to all bank personnel including chief 
executive officers is a welcome measure. The 


, existing training colleges—the Bankers’ Train- 


ing College at Bombay and 19 other commer- 
cial bank institutions are not deemed to be 
sufficient. The study group has proposed that 
a National Institute of Bank-Management be 
set up. But there is yet some scope for 
criticism. No sort of training may be effective 
unless the outlook is modernised. 

The country is driving fast towards indus- 
trialisation. The five year plans would not be 
fruitful unless the co-operation of all people 
is obtained, It is through banks that the 
savings of the country may be mobilised. But 
the prcper and need oriented use of funds may 
be possible only if the National Credit Council 
which is still a mere advisory body has a 
statutory basis and the control of credit be- 
comes a reality. The bankers on the other 
hand must change their outlook and meet the 
reality. It is high time that they adapt them- 
selves to the challenging situation. _ 


HUNDRED YEARS SURVEY OF CALCUTTA’S ART INSTITUTION 


INDU RAKSHIT 


( Continued from previous issue ) 


Tue Post-HaveLL PERIOD 


After Havel! came Mr. Percy Brown, 
also an Associate of the Royal College of 
Arts London who took over the charge of 
` the institution from Shri A. N. ‘Tagore who 
was officiating. I have come to know from 
Mz. D. N. Bagchi, son of late Mr. Annada 
Bagchi, 
Eavell 


now an octogenarian that both 


(the then Superintendent of the 


Madras School) and Brown (then Superin-- 


tendent of the. Mayo School, Lahore) were 
disliked by Mr. Jobbins the predecessor of 
Havell in the Calcutta School. And the 
obvious reason for such dislike of 
Mr. Jobbins, the staunch adherent of the 
western academic school were the appre- 
ciative attitude. of the former two towards 
India’s art tradition. We have discussed 
Havell. 

Mr. Percy Brown first set his foot on 
Indian soil with the appointment as the 
Superintendent of Lahore, Mayo School of 
Art (9. 5.18998 He picked up Persian 


and had passed the vernacular examivation 


$ and made a good name as its adminis- 
trator, He 
by his important contribution in the compila- 
tion of the catalogue of Delhi Exhibition of 
Indian %Art Manufacture (Indian ‘Art of 
Delhi ) with walt in 1902. 


distinguished himself further 


in Urdu during his stay at ‘Lahore. Perhaps 
being inspired by this freshly acquired know- 
ledge of the languages and being further 
animated by the environment of Islamic 
culture at Lahore he took a special interest 
in the Indo-Persian art of the Mugbal Conrt. 
His deep devotion to study that particular 
art yielded the great volume “Indian Paint- 
ing under the Mughals” which now stands 
as the standard book for the’ study of 
Mughal art. 
important volumes in which he expressed his 


Also he wrote many other 
appreciation and liking of Indian art heritage, 
although those did not have the touch of the 
emotion or enthusiasm Mr. Havell had. 

is uow held by a 
certain group as the greatest figure among 


Principal Brown 
nll those, not even excluding Havell who 
were at the helm of the school during the 
One should not be 
the remarkable” 


long hundred years. 
hesitant to acknowledge 
contribution of Mr. Brown, not only to the 
institution bnt also to India’s art movement 
asa whole. But it would require perhaps a 
very cautious and careful judgement to sivgle 
out any particular principal as the greatest. 
Even if we leave out Havell it is also highly 
doubtful if the unique contribution of the 
first Principal Locke at that critical initial 
stage could be estimated as of any lesser 
Mr. Brown as the 


importance To proclaim 
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greatest if is said sometimes that he had 
effectively about a balance 
between the two systems of training, Indian 
and western by restoring the western system 
to its just place which Mr. Havell had 
totally denied. No doubt Mr. Brown brought 
back the exalted position of the western 
method in the school which was a fact as 
also it is a fact that Mr. Havell 
But the suggestion about 
effecting an equilibrium 
by Mr. Brown, I am afraid could hardly 
be substantiated with facts. Rather it 
to be evident that the new 
system inaugurated by Havell and Tagore 
and from which krewed tke new school of 


brought 


con- 
demned it. 


maintaining or 


appears 


Indian art by Tagore and the reputation 
of which” in Mr. J. A. Richey’s 
the 
India”, gradually had been reduced to 


words 


“now extends beyond confines of 


insignificance within Mr. Brown’s regime. 
Of course, so long as Tagore remained as 
officiating Principal or Vice-Principal 
still in 
the flourishing state while the ‘Fine Art’ 
had no 


important role to perform. The condition 


the Indian Painting Section was 
i. e. the western painting dept. 


of the School at that period is described 
by the distinguished artist Promod Kumar 
Chattopadhyay who was in the Fine Art 
1906 to 1911. 
According to Sri Promode Kumar there 


Dept. during the years 


developed au atmosphere of hatred between 
the which he 


4 
remarked” 


two departments about 


of Fine 


also narrated by the 


But what were the students 
Art then? That was 
above writer. 
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Promod Kumar also said elsewhere adding 
his own maturer views :— 

Therefore the anti Indian feeling was 
already aetive during the time of Tagore. 
And no sooner Abanindranath left the 
school and Mr. Brown had the other 
adherent of the western method Sri J. P. 
Gangoly by his side eas Vice-Principal 
developed which had 
helped to cow down the department of 
Indian Painting while the Fine Art class, 
with the talented students like 
Ghosh, Jamini Atul Bose could 
gradually earn also its importance. 
1926 found the 


as a small section with few students and 


an atmosphere 


Purna 
Roy, 
Many in 
Indian Painting Dept, 


was being deridingly mentioned by almost 
all the old teachers. 

The greatest achievement of Mr. Brown 
was in establishing the most cordial and 
affectionate relation between him and his 
pupils. This is I should say the highest prize 
for a teacher whose life is dedicated to 
the welfare The 
students of his time fel quite safe under 
his fatherly Once 
it is said. he denied any facility to the 
police to enquire about the conduct of a 


of future generations. 


care and protection. 


student, a supposed political suspect by 


firmly declaring ‘E know my students 
better’. 
But it will only be unfair to 


think that Mr. Brown or Mr. Gangoly hea 
ary share in giving inducement or ery sort. 
of encouragement to hels ike atmosphe: - 
stated before this. It was only the upshot 
from the incitement of a few reactioraries 


through their over enthusigm to welcame the 
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new regime ; and it was only that Mr. 
Brown could not stem it. But towards the 
later part of Mr. Brown’s administration, 
when the above situation had a natural 
cooling down a love for an Indian style 
of depiction again accrued among many 
senior students of ‘Fine Art’ although the 
original Indian Painting Section had still 
little activities to show. There was also 
another reason behind this. The average 
art student had in those days a very 
low level of general education, too insuffi- 
cient to understand what is true art. 
Abanindranath noted this difficulty 
thus he wrote in one of his earliest 


and 
writings which is as follows (original in 
Bengali) $ 

“Understanding that the boy is a 
proved failure for any opening in the 
general line his parents ultimately find 
relief in sending the boy to the art school, 
If the boy too remains satisfied with the 
idea that there is no necessity for general 
education for art training, success is 
never to dawn before him: + The 
number of languages aud subjects pres- 
cribed by the University we are to learn 
for our B. A, or M. A. degree is surely 
uot enough for an art student, rather he 
has to acquire knowledge of many other 
subiects ------ To answer a ‘History’ paper 
the candidate is only to know a few dates 
and a number of kings and kingdoms, but 
for an art student that would not suffice. 
He is to be proficient in so many items such 
as the social customs, dresses and ornaments. 
buildings, nature of vegetation, ways and 
marners as well as the pbysical features of 
the ‘people of the time ete. Unless the 
student go through them thoroughly in books 
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it will be impossible for him to be recognised 
as artist,” 


This detficiency in education was long 
standing. The similar points were also men- 
tioned earlier in a very clear cut fashion by 
the great intellectual Saint Swami 
Vivekananda, We get that from the latter’s 
discussion with Priya Nath Sinha, Swamiji’s 
old class mate. Swamiji said :— 

Abanindranath with the idea to mend this 
defect had brought it to the notice of the 
authorities by remarking in his annual report 
about this, when he was acting as Principal. 
He wrote—“we find few cultured men 
amongst the art students here. To produce 
any really good work the art student must be 
thoroughly conversant with the classical lore 
of the couptry, He must have a “complete 
knowledge of the religious and social ideals 


of the Indian epics and history-++--. 7 


“Without knowing the trend of thought of 
the greatest Indians of the past, his produc- 
tions are bound to fall short of the high 
standard” ( D. P. I’s report 1906-07 ). 


This discouraging educational standard 
however gradually improved and we find at 
the end a group of students with a conside- 
rably better educational We 


eventually meet such students who with their 


proficiency. 


better educational attainments could really go 
further and deeper to understand Indian tradi- 
tionand could appreciate the ideals and princi- 
ples which the neo-Indian School stood for. 
They also felt the need of progressive dis- 
cussions on art which were often arranged by 
the senior students at the school hostel. It 
is to be noted that although‘these students 
opted for “Fine Art” i.e. western art, they 
during their closing periods at the school 


i 
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\ 
showed a definite bend towards the neo-Indian 
school and attempted various ,such composi- 
tions. In one of the above discussion meet- 
tings, held in quite an artistic manner and 
presided over by Shri O. C. Ganguly and in 
which the writer was present nearly all the 
students spoke in favour of Indian ways of 


depiction. And the only exception I remem-. 


ber was the late Purna Chandra Ghosh who 
was among the invitees to speak on the 


oppositeside but spoke in a very sober manner. 


A New PHASE 


If anyone is to be complimented for 
bringing an equilibrium between the Indian 
and Western systems of training it was Shri 
Mukul Dey, the first Indian to be appointed 
directly to the Principal’s post. Although 
Mr. Dey’s administration at its initial stage 
met with various obstacles, such as the con- 


secutive students’ strikes and thus a decre-' 


ase in the enrolment of students was indica- 
ted he really revitalised the moribund Indian 
Painting Section and without affecting in the 
least the existing system of training in the 
western method. Soon after the coming of 
principal Dey ( 11. 7.28 ) Shri T.A. Acharya 
the Head Asstt. Teacher retired and in his 
place Shri Ramendra Nath Chakravorty, an 
ex-student of the institution and a distin- 
guished alumnus of Kalabhabana Santiniketan 
was brought in. ( 15. 3. 1929 ). 
appointment added an additional impetus to 


This new 


the Indian Painting section and the Neo 


Indian School saw in no time a number of 


young and promising talents. 
The other notable appointments or in 
other words appointments of notable artists 
5 i 
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were—(a) of Shri Manindra Bhusan Gupta 
— who for some time was the Head of the 
Art Department, Ananda College, Ceylon (at 
Shri Santosh Das’s retirement ) 
Elementary Section ( 2. 7.1931) and (b) of 
Shri Satyendra Nath Banerji in the Indian 
Painting Section in place of Lala [swari 
Prasad the veteran artist cf the Patna School 
(4.7.1932). The Western Painting Ses- 
tion which was nomenclatcred as the ‘Fine 
Art? Department was also looked upon for 
further improvement. The ultimate retire- 
ment of Shri Jamini Prakash Gangoly the 
Vice-Principal apprehended a set back for 
that section and Shri Atul Bose the 
renowned artist of the western academic 
school came in as the teacher-in-charge. But 
Shri Bose could not stay long and he sailed 
for England on some royal commission. So 
the post was filled up by another very distin- 
guished artist, Shri Prssanta Kumar Ganguly 
who joined his service on the 10th April, 
1930. . 

Havell is still being blamed by the 
followers of the western art that be did 
not teach or do anything to make the 
students here know ot the art 
which ‘had by that time 
progressed so much through the movements 
But it is 
very clear that Havell totally disfavoured 
any foreign system of training for the Indiaa 


Indian ) 
of Europe, 


of ‘Impressionism’, Cubism ete. 


student who had such a fine tradition of his 
own art. So what stage was reached st that 
time by the art of Europe was only an irrele- 
vent question there. Still he pointed out and 
mentioned in his report that “so long through- 
out the general drawing and painting classes 
the worst tradition of the English Provincial 


in the ` 


Art Schools of forty years ago were followed”. 
- And we may note here for ourselves that the 
staunch follower and adherent of the wes- 
tern technique, Jobbins. himself did not think 
it necessary to acquaint the Indian stucents 
with the latest development of that art which 


they soreligiously preferred to follow. And even 


in the time of Mr, Percy Brown the ‘Fine Art’ 
section was still imparting in that same style 
followed in Europe “forty years ago”, and 
tae students were kept completely in the dark 
about the that 
Europe had achieved in her art. 


state and development 


A true picture of the ‘Fine Art’ class in 
Fromod Knmar’s time we have already 
visualised from his written description, After 
that, with only occasional brighter phases 
with brighter talents as Purna Ghosh or Atul 
Bose the School had made after all no real 
So the 


condition in which the department was rela- 


progress along the western line. 


yed over to Brown’s successor Mukul 
Dey was none too encouraging. The tach- 
ing along the European line at the time as 
cbserved by Principal Dey became “Hide 
bound and superannuated teachers would 
refuse to understand anything except the 
catch words they learnt from the traditions 
cf the English art schools in the eighties of 
last century”, ( Quinquennial Report cf the 
Govt. School of Art, 1927-32 ), And about 
the students he remarks that “they do not 
feel any interest in the atmosphere of Huro- 
pean art, whether Ancient Greek or Mediae- 
val Christian or Renaissance Italian; they 
lack both culture and sympathy for uader- 
standing these arts in their ideas and execu- 


tion- And yet there is a vague desire to be 
f 
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“orogressive” and “upto date” in doing thing 
in “real European style”------’(Ibid). 

Now the attention of Principal Day, who 
only recently spent a long term in Europe 
turned to these drawbacks and he tried in 
He felt 
that there is no good collection of European 
pictures and statuary to enable the students 
to be inspired by the best of European art. 


many ways to mend the defects. 


Thus. he procured good prints of the famous 
examples of western art of all ages and hung 
them up. He modified the syllabus and showed 
extraordinary zeal to ‘introduce sketching 
and composition which had so long remain- 
ed absolutely neglected. As a result he 
could find some first rate talents also in the 


western line at his period. 


The Commercial art section was started 
in 1925 under the guidance of the late 
Kushal Ch, Mukherjee but he shortly left the 
school to join the post of Principal at Jaipur. 
The gap filled up by Satish Chandra Sinha 
who piloted it efficiently during Mr. Dey’s 
time with a competent assistant in Prahlad 
Chandra Karmakar. 


This new phase was specially remarkable 
for bringing forth a new trend for the Neo- 
Indian School by the students by showing 
their affection towards contemporary Indian 
life. Apart from the works they produced, 
afew lines from an essay by a leading stu- 
dent of the school of those years himself, 
published in a leading daily will speak much 
about it. About the Subjects of the moderné 
Indian School the article says—“In its ( the 
neo-Indian schools) earlier stage the mytho- 
logical subjects of old in miniatures on paper 
were first cultivated and our foregoers painted 
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sumptuously pictures of such subjects besides 


a few historical and other delineations. This 


inclination of the modern school towards mytho 


logy cannot be regarded as creative of any at- 


mosphere nor perhaps it can be said that it was 
backed by any religious inspiration-from within. 


It seemed to be more possible because the 
modern method had to copy the manner of 
ancient periods to some extent to earn a space 
for its foot hold. Now the modern method 
has formed a definite school of style and 
technique of its own, gradually advancing 
leaving its old and obsolete mythological 
temperament and stepping into the present 
day India Like”. ( The subject of a picture 
—Indu Rakshit—Amrita Bazar Patrika— 
Nov. 20, 1934 ). : 

Mr. Dey’s regime encouraged large compo- 
sitions and in 1934 a large mural in egg 
tempera by the writer of the aforesaid arti- 
cle, the first in the history of the institution 
was executed on one of the walls of the hall 
which is our present library and it is still 
there. 


Unfortunately the neo-Indian School of 


painting could not avail of this new progre- 
ssive bend. For, the names of the two other 


important institutions—the Kalabhavana of 


Santiniketan and the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art (although this latter institution was by 
that time already on the waning) were still 
carrying sufficient weight to wave out the 
claim for adequate recognition of the activities’ 
in this direction at the Govt. School. And. 
this was perhaps at least partially responsi~ 
ble for the present faliure of the neo-Indian 
School to achieve.a position to lead India in 
her present art movement. 

Among other important features that had 
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enlivened Mr. Day’s regime was the intro- 
duction of co-education in the School which 
could be given effect from 1939 although it 
was first suggested: by the !Principal in bis 
report for the year 1927-32. 

The School administration after Mr. Day’s 
retirement in 1943 was conducted by the 
Late Ramendranath for sometime until Shri 
Atul Bose was appointed as the Principal 
from 19.9,45, Shri Atul Bose did not 
continue long, only about two years and a 
half but during his short stay he endeavoured 
much for the uplift of the institution and the 
scheme of raising the sahool to college 
standard was first thought of at his time. 

In 1948 Ramendranath was made the 
ultimate choice for permanent principalship. 
He came down to Calcutta from Delhi on 
24th March, 1948 to take over the charge 
from Shri Satish Chandra Sinha who was the 
stop-gap officiating. 


Ramendranath’s administration’ was no 
doubt illuminated by maay important events 
and achievements. The crowning achieve- 
ment of him was perhaps his elevating the 
This 


transformation from School to College was 


institution to the college standard. 


marked out by various changes not only in 
the number and status of the teaching staff 
but in its formation, and working, We have 
known and discussed that all the five Govt, 
art institutions in the country were mainly 
formed to cultivate industrial arts and crafts 
The 
Calcutta school as we noted before was tlic 


specially to benefit the artisan classes. 


first to move on the proper footing as an art 
school true to its sense and it had discarded 
gradually the training of industrial crafts. 
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tn extract from the D, P. Is report will 
make the above observation more clear”+++-. 
-there is little indigenous art in Bengal 
‘and consequently the Caleutta School has 
n> manufacturing side as for example the 
School of art Madras------the Calcutta School 
gaswers more nearly than the other schools 
tz the acceptation of the name “School of 
art” that is used in England, 


Anyway, on the industrial art side some 
cf the craft works including photography 
were still there in the syllabus upto 1927 i.e. 
rpto the tenure of service of T. A. Achary 
taa Head Asstt. Teacher. Achary, who came 
first as a carpenter had a unique dexterity 
iz various artistic crafts, viz. wood carving 
But with kis 
promotion to the post of H. A. T. he was 
a2avily mixed up with office administration 


jcaso work, papier mache ete. 


ead the above sections af the end could 
rozain only in name, practically with no 
students, And perhaps being unable to 
fiad out a suitable person to subtitute Aghary 
to teach so many subjects this. craft side had 
tc be abolished at Achary’s retirement In 
1328. The school thereafter mainly. devoted 


itzelf tto creative arts. 


But, with the start as College now we have 
again a department of artistic crafts opened 
tc function side by side as a sister unit. 


At the sametime Draftsmanship course 


was now abolished. The institution 
-hzł been suffering from a drawback 
for not having any scope to study 


architecture for which India has a distinct 


plece of her ewn. This department of 


driftsmanship training, which was sometimes 


diploma students excepting those 
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in ‘the earlier days mentioned in the 
name of ‘architectural drawing elass’ 
had partially met this difficiency. And it 


had in the past really performed its role i 
remarkably well. In the report of 1894-95 


we find the following lines :— 


“His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
generously presented::-six parts of the valu- 
able and beautifully illustrated work known 
as the “Jaipur Portfolio” to be awarded as 
prizes to ,the students in the architectural 
class .” So instead of discarding the depart- 
ment it would have been better to reshape 
if to impart training in architecture in rela- 
tion to art which is very much essential for 


the art student. 


The Graphic Art Section attained special 
care and guidance of Principal Chakraborty 
and it made a definite head way with the 
addition of etching and coloured graphic 
prints inspite of its inadequacy in equipment. 
But this branch with the funetioning of the 
institution as College ceased to be an indepen- 
dent diploma course, In lieu of that ‘graphic 


art’, which to include wood 
‘etching and lithography has been made an 
additional subject to be studied by all the 
of the 


Now 


engraving, 


modelling and Sculpture department. 
what is left to be done for the department 
ia a total modernisation with ample scope 
and equipments thus to facilitate the fullest 
use of the qualified teachers we have here. 

Another important work remained which was 
to improve the library. This was now looked 
after, More collections and more space 
for reading facilities were of course the 
primary need. Yet, and apart from that a 


ath. 
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thorough eataloguing on the modern line and 
the service of a qualified librarian in the 
Officer’s rank were algo essentially needed. 
However, with a number of valuable addi- 
tions the library tould attain a standard in 
respect of its collection worthy of a first rate 
college. " The collection contained almost 
all the valuable art publications of present 
day as well as a good number of rare volumes 
to help the student in his study as well as the 
scholar in his research work. The library 
has no ‘lesser importance for arf training 
and sanction for a still bigger amount for its 
running and improvement should be the 
principle rather than to curtail expenses on 
any pretext. . 


_ The institution had to experience another 
rude shock which came from the sudden 
and sad termination of Ramendranath’s 
It came on the th July, 1955 
morning when he succumbed toa sudden 
coronary attack ; a irreparable loss to the 
It shook the 
entire structure of the institution and a deep 
shadow of gloom was cast on every mind, 
students teachers and all. 


Yet it had to be overcome, for the world 
should always move. At this juncture 
stepped in Shri Sushil Chandra Sen the Vice- 
Principal to handle the helm, One of the 
prominent students of Principal Day Sushil 
Sen had also his previous experiences of 
administrating here and at Delhi and he 
carried out his job creditably till the coming 
of Shri Chintamoni Kar, the new choice for 


carrier. 


College and to the country, 


Principalship. 


Ramendranath headed a teaching staff 
composed mostly of his own pupils, thereby 


me, 
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that had advanced avery sweet and cor- 
dial relation between tbe ohief` and his 
assistants. He came from Santiniketan 
of those days when it could flourish most in 
all of its, departments with an atmosphere 
of intellectuality, purity and sublimity, obvi- 
ously by the glowing presence and golden 
touch of the great poet. A- fragrance of 
that air Ramendranath brought in with him 
in this institution to enrich the atmosphere 
here. Now Santiniketan is not exactly the 
same without the poet and here naturally the 
ideology that governed Ramendranath to 
think and act may nof still throw light on 
the path of our subsequent march. 


With Chintamoni Kar the institution now 
stepped into the latest phase of its history. 
Shri Kar who had started his career as a 
painter of the new Indian School under the 
celebrated artist Kshitindranath Mazumdar, 
subsequently spent a long term in Europe 
to be turned into a sculptor of distinction. 
Thus his long stay in Europe and the expe- 
rience he thus acquired abroad would naturally 
inspire. him to mould the institution to a 
newer shape. At the first instance some new 
‘posts were created to foster a better teaching 
in newer branches of art. In the system of 
examination and the manner of assessing the 
merit of student a newer experiment on the 
western line has been put in. Endeavours 
were also there in the teaching side under 
the new administration to put newer ideas 
into functioning, the effect of which could 
only ‘be viewed in the correct perspective in 
a future time to come. Nowit is only that 
there is still a lot to give us food for our 
thinking in that direction. 
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THE PRESENT PHASE—INDIAN ART OR 
Inpra’s Art. 


A full hundred years have passed since 
tke inauguration of the institution and even 
more than half of that from the formation 
ot the New Bengal School. By this time 
tke social, political and economic structure 
of the country are undergoing much of a 
change, and a considerable change is indica- 
ted also in the trend of peoples’ thinking. 
Eventually in the middle of the twentieth 
century people have begun to think and to 
speak even of ‘internationalism’ for all art 
and for all countries. This ‘internationalism’ 
in art, therefore, if propagated will eventually 
strike at the root of all potentiality of 
tke individual characteristic of a particular 
art tradition. And this will mean an entire 
revalution and perhaps reconstruction of the 
basis of all art value which has so long been 
cherished and admired all the world over. 
But at the same time this new inter- 
nationalism or universalism is however yet 
tc earn its universal acceptance. So it may 
be passed over for the time being. 
Leaving the matter as it is, it is worthy 
of note that while there are people who 
advocate some sort of universalism in art 
there are many others who are keen on 
preserving the individual characteristics 
fcr individual art tradition and who would 


nt like to see those characteristics succumb 


tc any theory of universalism. 


To them this universalism is only a new 
frend comes direct from the west as the 
latest development of western art and its 
asceptance would only mean a complete 


westernisation, Argument is often put by 
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those universalists that there is nothing 
to object to the western trend in painting whe: 
Bengaz.i literature in its growth and develop- 
ment Iwe beyond doubt much to English. 
But without entering into controversy this 
simple fact may well be pointed out that 
what tae early writers of Bengali prose or 
verse like Bankim produced were written after 
all in the Bengali language to create Bengali 
literatare however it may be influenced by 
English or any other European language. 
We have also on record when Bengali 
writers took up their pens to express their 
experience and feelings in the medium of 
English as in the case of Monmohan Ghosh, 
Taru Dutta, Michael Madhusudan, Sorojini 
Naidu or Bankim Chandra himself in his 
Rajmchan’s wife’. Those certainly would 
not come to the fold of Bengali literature. 


, Ne artof course is to be regarded as 
Indiar merely because it is produced within 
the geographic boundary of the country or 
for the matter of that it is the work of an 
Indiar hand or even because it has a tech- 
Rather such art could 
safely be recognised as Indian as bears the 


nique of its own. 


stamp of Indian tradition which is a reflection 
of Indian mind and the expression of Indian 
feelings towards the world around and all 
that is processed in a language Or chanted in 
In short, that art 
is tc be taken as Indian which is not 


a tune distinctly Indian. 


merely produced on Indian soil but the 
But here 
emphasis to 


creation of the Indian soul. 
again in putting so much 
the adjective ‘Indian’ . 


fronted with 


we may be con- 
a question such as which 
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portion of the globe could safely marked- 


out as India Or, who were or are the 
people we should call Indian. Indeed, to 
learn about a particular art or a culture 


it would be unsafe to confine our enquiry , 


within the limits by its political geography. 
For any geographical boundary is liable to 
change in accordance with the ups and 
downs of its political history. And changes 
in political history have often led to race 
movements, some times on a large scale. 


In view of the foregoing arguments, 
my contention is that the natural boundaries 
of India being the snow-capped Mountains on 
the north and the eternal sea on the other 
three sides those lands fall with its limits are 
eventually the parent of Indian 
Similarly we could very reasonably identify 
as Indian those people of different races: who 
migrated here from time to time and made 
the country their permanent home and became 
absorbed with the local people and their 
culture. 


Itis needless to say however that the 
Indian art of that Indian people need not 
fulfil the conditions stated before 
or maintain its 


either 
Indian 
particular arë form which should remain 
the same throughout the ages in its form 
and character, for no art could survive as a 


creative art even to maintain its tradition- 


without any variation or modification with 


the times. Indian art had never been so 


static : and in fact the whole range of India’s 


art history is divided into different phases 
Those 
modifications were not simply chronological 


to indicate its gradual modifications. 


developments, but were more from the 


what she collects at the 


art. 


identity by a. 
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products of periodical cultural contaets with 
out side sources. And tkough the impact 


of some outside influences sometime happened 
to be rather intensive; it had rather been 
able to maintain its vitality and liveliness. 
The Ganga flows down in her long course from 
her source at Gangotri to the mouth at the 
Bay. But the water she cerries is not merely 
source; it is 
constantly enriched by her various tributaries 
joining her in her long journey to the sea. 


TBAINING Systems Or Tue Past 


Hence if the impact ot Europe was too 
intensive on the nineteenth century Indian 
art — an easy intrusion into an almost blank 
phase and thus it had its inevitable influence 
also in the shaping of the School for art 
training, it had only helped forming a new 


` chapter of our history. And it is to be 


accepted as such. But before I conclude I 
beg to be permitted to ciscuss here, which 
I feel necessary too, the extent of scope and 
possibilities to link up old tradition and 
the present stage of development to derive 
any possible benefit for aay uew shaping of 
art training of Indian students. 


We know the nature of art training now 
we have, generally through a prescribed 
syllabus in an art institution was unknown 
to this country before the Europeans settled 
here. Even in the European countries the 
system does not have a much longer tradition 
The private and individual studies there 
served as nurseries for both, art and the 
artist. The great masters of European 


paintings started with their careers as pupils 


$40 


or apprentices under one senior established 
artist in the latter’s studio. This system 
dogs not seem much different from our 
asramik or gurukul system of education of 
old. For general education this asramik or 
gurukul system hada Jong tradition tracegble 
from the vedic ages, Butin respect of fine 
art of painting or sculpture the vedic Aryan 
bad little to do, Although art had always 
been inspired by religious faith in all civili- 
sations in the past those vedic composers of 
rks could contribute only little to inspire art 
by their 


monotheistic and  pantaeistic 


doctrine or by their conception of 
the formless godhead: The pre-Aryan 
Indus valley people although had 


an art sufficiently matured but the scanty 
data they left for us does not provide any 
kncwledge as yet of the manner in which 
they had cultivated art. In the medieval ages 


of India the social and economie structure of 
society was based on and guided by the 
varnasrama system, Art was then ‘practised 
asa profession by a section of people to 
form a community of its own. In every homes 


teac of the community there was a studio 
no doubt where the art of painting or 
sculpture or any other form of art or craft 
was cultivated. The profession and proficiency 
of an artist was carried over as from teacher 
to pupil from father to son or from generation 
to generation, In the late medieval period 
art flourished nnder the patronage of 
the ruling monarchs and the prominent 


artists were mostly employed by the 
court specially Of the Mughals. But the 
court painters too - handed over their 


poosession generally to their sons or heirs. 


Even now the old tradition of varna- 


and -points, of 
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sramik system of art practice is still alive 
specialiy in the village areas where the 
chitrakaras, kumbhakaras, patuas and many 
others still practise art as a community 
profession, a reminiscence of the old days. 
An interesting description of sucha home 
studio or chitraghara we still have is 


being quoted here :— 


In practically every chitrakara house 
there is a reom or hut set apart for 
work. Such a room is’ walled in the three 
sides but open on the fourth which gives 
into the courtyard. This forms the studio 
for men and boys. Women generally do 
not work at the studio------------but they 
prepare the pastes colours, pigments, 
materials and ingredients for their 
mentee +e" A number of bamboo baskets or 


boxes are hung from the room in strings in 


These hand 
of various sizes, shapes 

a number and variety 
sufficient to startle even a veteran painter. 
They even run to hundreds =» earthen — 
pots are generally used for pallettes and 
for keeping paints. The artist sits on a mat 
when he paints but on a wooden piri when he 


models in clay. 


studio. contain 


brushes 


the main 


made 


The master artist begins the day with a 
lesson and a task to the boys of the family. 
The method is very interesting indeed. On 
the clear and plastered wall of: the studio 
the master draws a few things with red paint. 
A cow, a horse, a bird or a human figure. 
This is copied by the boys on the walls or 
they trace them with their brushes along with 
the lines drawn by the master to learn the 
work of the brush and acquire an instinct for 
traditional form. In the evening the mother 


e: 
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will wipe off the day’s work with a fresh coat 
of mud plaster, all ready for the nezt day’s 
work reese -Tke family work as a unit 


nourishing and guarding their family craft, 


jcontrolled and directed by the’master of 
the house, 


Everything is 
impressive”. 
(The Census 1951, West Bengal, the artisan 


castes of West Bengal — Sudhansu Kumar 
Roy pp. 310, 311). 


We, artists or connoisseurs have become 
appreciating of these ‘folk’ forms aad some of 
our artists started usiog these motifsin our 
own modern sophisticated works creating or 
commercial. But seldom we go deep into the 
inner spirit of it. This superficial application 
of these ‘folk’ motifs only drags us more 
towards further  sophistications. And 
thus, we ourselves and the patuas, although 
living in the same age scldom come nearer 
to each other. 


methodical, clean and 


The great savent of art to-day Jamini Roy 
has no doubt a genuine and a deeper appre- 
ciation for this simple and indigenous mode 
of abstract expression. Not only that his 
appreciation has culminated ultimately in the 
turning of his astounding creative activities 
towards the adoption of folk trend of expre- 
ssion. But here too, what Shri Roy has 
created or has been creating, and however 
‘folk’ spirit is reflected in it amidst his own 
originality, has reached him further to an 
elevation beyond the reach of the pa’uas with 
their own social status, Hence, there is no 
narrowing of gulf as yet between the ‘Modern 
and the ‘folk’ and therefore, all our recogni- 
tion and appreciation of ‘folk’ art only helps 
a living being ( or which has at least enough 

6 
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- of living symptoms ) enter into a museum 


glass caso. 


So no solving as yet to find outa clue to 
derive any gocd form this folk trend. And 
there will be no soiving of that so long we 
the modernly trained artists without better 
social status could not shake off our vanity 
and superiority complex to step down fora 
nearer level to understand each other. We 
have no hesitation to admit that the age of 
old varnasrama is passed over and neither it 
is possible nor is advisable to go back to 
that. But at the same time we may realise 
that in the art of the patuas we have definite- 
ly more say of our own than what we could 
find in our present art trend in its manner of 
execution and of expression both. If we 
hesitate to call this simplified patua mt as 
modernisation of the old we should not fail 
to recognise it as ‘abstraction’ although in its 
own way. And this abstraction is gained 
without losing proportion, balance and sanity. 
The neo-Indian School was also out for 
abstraction of the real models in nature but 
not to such an extent as either of the patuas 
or the moderners. 


We should not hesitate to admit that 
finding out an appropriate system in wbich 
we should impart training or a methed of 
assessing merit of a student remains to bea 
difficult job as yet and is a problem stili. We 
have already observed that almost each of tbe 
heads of the institution daring its hundred 
years felt for a better system of training on 
his very arrival and ventured to mould it in 
We 
can hardly feel that the latest we have now 


his own ideas by changing the syllabus. 


is the last for its perfection. Isis also an 
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And I am 
afraid if any solution could ever be reached 


experiment and not a solution. 


from a rigidly routined system for. art traiu- 
ing and in which there is no scope to develop 
an intimate relation between the teacher and 
No question of varnasram or 
community basement now which has already 
seased to be followed in the present day 
society in the manner of the past. But the 
aurukul system in some form or other could 
ielp us to show the path. 


the pupil. 


_At the convocation of 1963-64 of this 
Jollege the celebrated artist Devi Prosad 
Roy Chowdhury who has a vast experience of 
administrating a first rate art institution said 
something very important sbout the system 
cf training we should follow. Referring to 
tie existing way of teaching he said “Such 
system of mechanical training though well 
suited to mass education and commercial 
purpose yet, itis complately divorced from 
tae desirable relation between the teacher 
and the taught.” 


Gurukul system is the only answer for 
the problem as the latter method of training 
gives ample scope to establish a cordial 
relationship between the teacher and the 
taught. This 
down from his exalted position to create an 
acmasphere of give and take.” To explain 


is where the teacher climbs 


hs proposal he went further—“the conven- 
tional method followed by the Gurukul system 
is an adaptation of traditional ideal technique 
and style of the Guru and by abiding by the 
laws of discipline which 
planned arrangement of composition that 


control a well 


display the eflects of sincere study of form 
acd colour ultimately used for an expression. 
Tac idea of adaptation is not forced upon the 
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stucents but it is accepted of their own 
acecrd and the process of development is 
follewed by curbing the individuality of 
respsctive artists.” 

Now to what extent is it possible to 
follow the Gurukul theory to-day, and in 
an institution as is ours is a matter for the 
experts and the persons who direct our 
education to determine. 


Ta modern time too, we know the 
Kalabhavana of Santiniketan under Nandalal 
Bose was run in an asramik atmosphere. 


Nandalal too, along with his fellow pupils 


used to sit round Guru Abanindranath in į 


the Government institution,in a‘manner more 
asramik than in a fashion to follow the 
routiaed programme. In the Society of Oriental 
Art Abanindranath had similar} asramik 
principles observed. And on enquiry it will be 
revealed that the average first rank artists of 
today had the basement of his training in an 
asrama like environment as stated above. 
The writer could also recollect the 
home y atmosphere in this very institution 
and coald recall his sweet relationship with 
the vateran Iswari prosad, Ramendranath 
and Satyendranath Banerjee in the “Indian 
Paint ng” Section of it. 


I may be excused if I cite one more 
example to show that the traditional system 
is not only for the traditional painting, this 
atmosphere is also the best suitable perhaps 
for a.l art training, even for the western. We 
know the first and most successful students 
strike was organised by Ranada Gupta to 


rotest against Indianisation of training here, — 
5 3 


and Ranada Gupta himself started his Jubilee 
Academy of Art to cultivate western 
acadenic painting. But in ‘this Academy 


a 


Nn r 
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Ranada Gupta as we could learn from the 
explanations given in original Bengali 
conducted his training of western art amidst 
an atmosphere more akin to the Indian 
Gurakul system. 


And this Jubilee Academy had the eredit | 


of producing such artists as is Atul Bose, 
the renowned portrait painter and our ex- 
Principal. 


But the Gurukul or asramik ideal should 
be taken with the true spirit and should not 
be allowed to become an ostentatious show. 
We need also be cautioned against any 
excess of slackness that may lead to a 
disasterous effect of which we have also 
example. ) 


Moreover the Gurukul or asramik form 
may not mean any curtailment of subjects 
to be learnt or any slackness to study them. 
Modern India is endowed with newer 
theories and discoveries for art training, 
colour, anatomy or perspective. All these 


‘should be studied thoroughly in all their 


aspeets to derive the advantages of the present 


age. Individuality is for the artists and not 
for the students. Here we can-safely quote 
what Mr. 


Solomon, the principal of the Bombay school 


some important lines from 
had said nearly half a century ago and to which 
we should still contribute fully. These were 
with a view to teach good art (which after 
all is presumably the main object whether that 
_ art was denominated western, eastern or by any 
other name) it is necessary so far as possible 
to discard the conventious which are apt to 
interfere with the production of the best 
form:+--++++-Decadent tendencies require an 


infusion of energy and accuracy but without 
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undue influence on the traditional bent of the 
Indian learner in the matter of essential 
principles, For, Indian art in the proper 
sense of the word isa matter of principles 
and not of mere manner; and if the spirit 
be there and can find its true expression, the 
art remsins Indian whatever be the medium 
or the technique of that expression.” 
Report—1912-17). 
Havell noted the difficiency of the tprevious 
“There 

for practical 
drawing and 


(Quinquennial Even 
system in his Ist Annual Report. 
were no 
geometry, 
perspective.” 


general classes 
mechanical 


Shri Roy Chowdhury raised in his above 
convocation address one more point, and 
that is about the relationship between the 


- ‘head’ of the institution and other controlling 


authorities. Were, for our institution we 
have, apart from the higher authorities in the 
Education Directorate and Secretariat 
“Governing Body” composed of scholars, 
artists and other eminent personalities to 
work as an advisory eouncil. There are 
advantages as also disadvantages of having 
such a body added to aCministration. If 
there is proper understanding between the 
‘head’ and the council it is eure to deliver us 
the goods ; if not it may result inthe contrary. 
Uufortunately there were many occasions in 
its hundred years when opinions differed 
acutely and disputes developed. Even the 
first principal Locke had no escape from 


if. 


Shri Roy Chowdhury referred to such 
difficulties in the following words “To stand 
in attendance for being guided by the best of 
advisors and just diverse opinions which 
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ultimately end in no cpinion is not easy task 
to perform by the head of the institution 
who has no voice of his own yet, is held 
responsible for proper guidance. I however, 
managed to the 
sympathetic consideration 

authorities. 


escape plight due to 
of the 
In the circumstances I have no 
hesitation to record my feeling that the heads 
af such institutions should be given the 
fullest facilities and free hand to exercise 
their considered opinion on their method of 
training and if necessary ehange the syllabus 
which does not fitin with their respective 
ideals”. 

From all the above it appears that the 
main thing that is needed is a. proper 
understanding at every level. In the light 
at the above from Shri Roy Caowdhury I may 
be permitted to point out that the same is 
applicable to the relationship between the 
teacher and the ‘head’ also. Itisthe teacher 
who comes directly in contact with the 
students; and who should havea style, a 
technique and a 


higher 


manner of guiding his 
students of his own for his true quality to be 
an artist or a teacher. Any directive to curb 
this individuality is most likely to lead toa 
disasterous effect; and is sure to shake the 


Gurukul theory at its bottom. 
Conclusion 


From the above brief survey of the 
hundred years of its activities we could safely 
conclude that from its first inception this 
institution had been with all its oecasional 
aps and downs, high lights and dark patches 
maintaining a steady advance through 
necessary modifications, stage after stage. 


From its very early shape as the ‘School of 
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Industrial Art’ it had to move from place 
to place because of its gradual expansion ; 
from Jorasanko to Colootola, Colootola to 
Bowbazar, Bowbazar to Chowringhee and 
finally to its present premises amidsi this 
pictcresque surroundings, built on its own 
hand. We come across the following lines 
in the report of 
1892-93—the 


public iustructions of 


year it was shifted 
to its new abode at Chowringhee-“'It 
was first feared that the distance from 


of the town would 3 
cause a falling off in attendance, but, 
contrary had been the case the increse in 
general attendance, has been so great that 
addtional accommodation had to be arranged 
for.” This surely speaks of the amount of 
school had attained. The 
school had been producing really qualified | 
students from its various branches many of 
whom could be recognised supsequently as 
eminent figures of the art world. Not to 
speak of the great figures of today of the neo 
Indian school, even from the ‘oil painting’ 
section with all the disadvantages some 
students could excel in that to claim a legiti- 
mate rank with the western artists. To 
speak of the quality or the standard of the 
students work reached in an early period 
permit me once again to quote a few lines from 
the official record of 1892—93.” At the 
recuest of the committee of management of 
the Bombay Art Society a number of 
students’ productions were sent for exhibition 
and although the selection was not 4 
representative one because of the Bombay and 
Ca:cutta exhibitions clashing against each other 


the native quarters 


popularity the 


elecited the highest praise, and the Superin- 


tendent of the Bombsy school of Art 
requested for permission to retain one of the 
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works as an example for the Bombay school.” 
had <cted as the 
most important source of inspiration for all 


This institution again 


the art movements and was the central hub 
round which they could revolve. And 
besides its own exhibitions the school had 
sheltered many other impc:tant art 
exhibitions under its roof. These included 
the Calcutta Arts Society’s first exhibition 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art (1908). 
The Fine Arts Society’s (1921-27) one and the 
Academy of Fine Art’s (1944), and of the now 
defunct Calcutta group. 


The first of the school exhibitions was held 
as early as in 1865 and the second in 1874. 
The third, heldin 1879 was big enough to 
occupy the best portions of its premises No. 
163, 164, 165, and 166 Bowbazar strect and 
to include many works of important artists, 
Europeans and Indians also and a good 
number of exhibits lent by the art gallery, 
The big Industrial Exhibition of 1888 which 
was accommodated in the site of the present 
art gallery and the triangular position of the 
Maidan just opposite was mostly an enterprise 
of the institution, 


In October, 1929, an exhibition of pain- 
tings by Shri Jamini Roy washeld which 
happened to be the first public exhibition of 
the works in which the artist had his latest 
revelation | 
is known all over the word to-day. Next, the 
first exhibition of paintings of poet Rabindra 
Nath in India was held here in February, 
1932 in the hall where the college library is 
exhibitions 
were organised through the endeavours of 
principal Mukul Day. It was also to be 


roomed now. Both the above 


-~ 


of artistic truth and by which he | 
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noted that the poet resided in this college 
building of 
principal Day and painted many of his works 
here. The lastof such important one man 
exhibition -we could refer to was 2 complete 
retrospective show of the works by Acharya 
Nandalal only a fewyears back which was 
also the first of any of its kind staged any- 
where. This was perhaps the last of many 
important achievements of the late Ramendra- 
Nath. This exhibition was sponsored jointly 
by the College and the Santiniketan Asramik 
Sangha and was opened by the then ‘Upa- 
Rastrapati Dr. Radhakrishnan and was 
attened by the late Pandit Kshiti Mohan Sen 
who chanted vedic hymns to add more grace 


to the occasion. 


sometimes in 1928 as guest 


Now a hundred years retrospect has 
perhaps provided us sufficient material for our 
guidance, What was done! during the 
century that is left bəhind is already on the 
record of history. And what we do now or 
we shall be doing in the future will only be 
adding chapters. Oaly one lesson which our 
history teaches us is that every trend is not 
essentially a step to progress unless it is 
guided in the right direction. The Gupta art 
is now accepted as denoting the golden age 
of Indian art while the age cf Brahmin 
iconography which follwed next wasa set 


back. And again Mughal painting rose to its 


zenith at the court of Jehangir buf in 
Sahjahan’s time immediately next there came 


a definite decline. 


history illuminated by brilliance and as also ` 
ages denoting decacence although people of, 


all ages thought tkey had been! making 


progress. Therefore what we do now 


So there were sges in- 


ee — t esi 
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could be judged best iu future times to come. 
But we must not be repeating the same folly 
ignoring our past experience. 

In the words uttered fifty years ago by 
the Principal of the 
me remind 


Bombay school let 
that ‘Indian art in the proper 
sense of the word is a matter of principles 
and: not of mere manners, and if the spirit is 
there and can findits true expression, the art 
will remain Indian.” And  further—It is 
equally necessary to shake off the tramels of 
western conventions with a view to placing 
the feet of Indian students. upon the path of 
progress and building up a school of living 
rather than of imitative art.” 

Through our previous discussion we have 
already concluded that to gain real progress 
in art or to promote true art education a 
proper understanding and sweet relationship 
is allthat is necessary at every level. Although 
I have no hesitation to say thata better 
relationship is prevailing here in this college 
between the teacher and the taught, com- 


paring others, our earnest endeavour would be 
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to further it still. And that could be done 
best by the realisation of the truth that we 
the teachers here are also learners, it is 
through our teaching we are to Jearn more 
and more and thus be drawn closer and'closer 
to the students, Let us have a flash back of 
our vision to the serene environment of 
cordiality thathad graced the vidyasrama of 
our old daysand try to bring it back once again 
here in this institution amidst its picturesque 
natural eavironment. 


May we achieve this cordiality to feel 
ourselves as one, teachers, students and all; 
one in our eflorts and endeavours, one in our 
desires and feelings, one at the core of our 
hearts. May we unite ina spirit to behold 
the divine truth of oneness enshrined in our 
soul with all its tranquility and gracefulness. 

The torch that was lit a century ago 
has been carried along throughout its hundred 
years of sturdy walk to reach us; and we 
hope to sand it, over with a still brighter 
glow to those who will come in the distant 
future. 


h 


TREND OF URBANIZATION IN WEST BENGAL 


'CHITTAPRIYA MUKHOPADHYAY 


The Census report of 1881, stating “how 
much the great cities of Europe assist in raising 
the general density of population in each 
State,” observed, “few countries with so dense 
a population are so entirely ‘rural’ as Bengal.” 


During the subsequent decades, the “great 
city of Murshidabad®’ which once “was 
graciously pleased to allow Calcutta to exist, 
but forbade it to grow’’ was, as the Census 
Report of 1891 stated, “reduced to no more 
than a large village’? and at the same time, 
anew type of urban growth,—‘with equality 
of all before the law, a feature of the British 
administration, where liberty lords it over 
birthright, —was taking place. 

The change in the structure of the 
economy,—and so also in the centres of popula- 
tion concentration,—that was brought about 
by the “stimulating presence of the foreign 
element’’, is of course now an unalterable fact 
of history though interpretations may be, as 
they are, quite different about the effects. 

As things stand at present, especially in the 
‘industrialised’ and ‘urbanised’ state of West 
Bengal, the problem is one of extreme uneven- 
ness in the distribution of population and of, 
what the Census report of 1951 defines as, 
“a mutually parasitic tension between town 
and village instead of an organic 
dependence”, Over-crowding in agriculture, 
going ahead of economically useful or 
productive employment opportunities, had 
for about a century, helped on the one hand, 
in the proliferation of ‘shanty towns’ in the 
industrial and mining belts of the State, and 
on the other hand, in the steep decline in 
population in the-earlier seats of trade and 


inter- 


manufacture, 
towns’. 


Extremely low ratio of female populatior 
in both categories of towns indicates as, the 
Census Report of 1951 pointed out, significant 
trend of urbanization. “In the ‘residentia: 
towns’, agriculture is regarded as a supplement 
to decaying hereditary industrial earnings while 
in the industrial towns, industrial earnings 
are regarded as a supplement to decaying 
agriculture at home’’, 

In 1961, West Bengal, with an overall 
density of 1032 persons per square mile, had 
an urban population of 24.5 percent. 
Maharastra, Madras and Gujrat, on the other 
hand, with an almost equal proportion of 
urban population, had a considerably lower 
rate of overall density. The structure of 
urbanization in West Bengal, as reflected in 
the figures, in table 1 (pp .858) shows marked 
contrast with that evident in the three other 
urbanised states of India. 


now defined as ‘residentia. 


With a density much above that in the 
other three states, West Bengal had less than 
a quarter of its populatior. in its urban centres 
whereas the others had even higher propor- 
tions. The cities and towns with population 
of 50000 and above covered about 17 percent 
of the total number of urban centres of West 
Bengal (as against 10.1, 8.3 and 8.3 percent 
respectively in Maharastra. Gujrat and 
Madras), and, making al:owances for likely 
differences in the definition and characteristics 
of villages in different regions of the country, 
West Bengal had a much larger ratio of village 
to town than in the three other states having 
almost a similar rate of urban population. 
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The villages with population of less than 1000, 
on the other hand, formed a much larger 
proportion in West Bengal; small hamlets, 
with -less than 500 persons, comprised about 
58 =ercent of villages in West Bengal whereas 
sinilar villages in the three other states 
remained around 45-47 percent. 

And if the pattern of population concentra- 
tion of West Bengal is compared with that of 
Kerala,—another state with a comparable 
density of population,—it would further be 
observed that the ratio of villages (1573 in 
number, those with 5000 or more population 
being 1097 in number) to towns (92 in number, 
those in the two top groups being only 9 in 
nuriber) in Kerala was no more than 1: 17 
as against 1 : 209 in West Bengal. With the 

-edominance of large cities on the one hand, 
ano small hamlets on the other, West Bengal 
has a pattern of population distribution that 
is quite different from what is evident in the 
mre ‘urbanised’ or densely populated states 
o? _ndia. . 

Comparing the population in the urban 
certres of the entire country and West Bengal 
by the size-groups of towns, again, wide 
ccntrasts are evident. (Table 2 pp 858) 

Aecording to the Census of 1891, 
“experience shows that taking the whole 
country together”, the general numerical 
standard of 5000 inhabitants “represents 
about the limit of urban preponderance”. And 
while “the system of classification of these 
comparatively small places obviously leaves 
the door open to a good deal of variety of 
interpretation of the term ‘urban’ as applicable 
to the population thereof”, “the limit of 20,000 
has been selected as being about the smallest 
waat may be presumed to have any considerable 
influence on the rural tract of which it is 
the centre’. Later analyses have set various 
norms for determining places with ‘really urban’ 
characteristics and have, incidentally, accepted 
20000 as the lower limit wherefrom ‘quasi 
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urban’ traits of a population centre 
take a turnfor the ‘really urban’ pattern, 
Without going into that old controversy 
about the lower limit of ‘viability’ of a 
population centre or about the nature of its 
‘influence on the rural tract of which it is the 
eentre™, we find from the above table (and 
column 5 of table 1) that while the towns with 
20000 or more population cover a little 
over 28 p.c of total towns of India, similar 
towns in West Bengal cover as much as 42 p. c. 
of the towns of the state. On the other 
hand, while the smaller towns (classes IV- 
VI) of India accommodate a little over 
23 p.c of ‘urban’ population, corresponding 
figure ior West Bengal is as low as 125 
p.c. And on the other extreme, towns or 
cities with population of 5 lakh or more 
have, in West Bengal, got to accom- 
modate more than 40 p. c. of urban 
populacion of the state as compared to 
22 p. c in the entire country. Pattern of 


‘population concentration being a reflection 


of the prevailing State of economy, the diff- 
erences mentioned obviously reveal a basically 
differert structure of economy in West Bengal 
as compared to the rest of India. 


It 


In describing the growth pattern of 
‘Primate Cities‘, Wolf Schneider, in his book 
‘Babylon is Everywhere‘ writes ; 


“Paris is actuallv France; the latter Is 
merely the environment of Paris...France 
is like a garden where all the most 
beautiful flowers have been picked in : 
order to collect them into a bouquet—~ 
and this bouquet is Paris“. ‘Urbanization 
is progressing in France—in the 
most drastic manner imaginable through 
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the overwhelming growth of the single, 
gigantic city group; and that is driving 
the government to desperate decen- 
tralization attempts—’”! 


While it would certainly be unfair to 
compare Paris with Calcutta or to call the 
latter the ‘bouquet* of the ‘beautiful flowers’ 


scattered in the rest of West Bengal, the 
predominance of Calcutta „amongst the 
urban centres ‘of West Bengal, as reflected 


in the. figures, in (Table 3 Page 859 ) makes 


eee a “Primate City. 
Erf, 


l , ; i 
. The difference.is quite marked, and as‘ we 


“know, the city of Calcutta, with its sway not 
only over West Bengal but over a large part of 
the eastern region, has been manifesting symp- 
toms of excessive concentration. Economic 
and social problems that are emanating from 
Calcutta,—now outweighing many of the 
advantages that once percolated from this 
metropolitan centre to its wide hinterland,— 
are having their inevitable impact in a manner 
that is hardly compatible with the concept of 
a ‘balanced’ development, More recent trend 
of events in the city are as much the reflection 
«of political turmoil in the state as of the econo- 
mic and social maladjustment that has been 
accumulating there over decades. The predic- 
tion of the Census of 189],—about the “factici- 
ous stimulus” provided by the Army and the 
Court, “to the excessive congregation in . the 
capital of professions and indusrries’’, which 
was “fatal of course to the growth of the 
smaller towns” and was “not likely to continue 
under the plain utilitarianism of the British 
system of government”’,—has not proved to be 
entirely correct and Calcutta, described by 
* eten foreign observers as “the world’s largest 
concentration of misery and sorrow’’ has got 
thc distinction of becoming the foremost 
amongst the ‘ever-recurring city type of 
tomorrow.’?? . 


7 


ws, 
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_ The Draft Fourth Plan estimated that 
‘about 23 percent of the population might live 
in the urban areas by 1981 as against 18 per- 
cent in 1961, We shall be adding, in all pro- 
bablity, 80 million to the urban population in 
two decades’. And, in 1951, as we know, 
‘urban’ population in India was around only 
78.8 million. In the years to come, when our 
country would have to take decisions about 
industrial expansion and absorption of more 
than the present number of inhabitants in 
‘urban’ areas, it naturally would have to keep 
in view that “the many model cities, exemplary 
city districts and redevelopment projects do not 
keep pace with the growth of the ‘tin-can cities’ 
and the slums.” And if we have now decided 
to rebuild the metropolitan cities, it is surely 
the time that we choose between “profitable 
jobs, publicity, lavish expenditure for engineer- 
ing and public works’’8, which have often been 
equated with ‘town planning’ rand a radical 
reorientation’ in our approach to the more 
fundamental problem of the relationship be» 
tween agriculture and industry and between 
the city and the village. Wha: this recrienta- 
tion, in concrete and precise terms, amounts to 
is of course the subject matter of a separate 
discussion. 


Some efforts during the past few decades 
notwithstanding, Calcutta, ' like many other 
modern cities of comparable size and in- 
fluence’, could not be ‘deflated’ ; it is because 
people have got rush there to earn their 
bread, wholly or partly (and often at! a level 
not higher, in real terms, than that of the 
agricultural Jabourer), or they just swell the 
crowd of unemployed immigrants who await 
some opportunity to take their turn at doing 
some work for which thé labour market is 
already: over-crowded. In more recent years, if 
there has been some apparent slackening in the 
rate of further concentration of population in 
Calcutta ( when density per square mile is 
hovering around one lakh ) it is largely because 
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the adjacent towns have absorbed a consider- 
able part of the new immigrants to the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District. 


{il 


During the decades 1951-1961, as the 
following figures indicate, there has been a 
distinct drift, in West Bengal, of population 
towards the towns and cities with larger 
concentration of population, and rhost of these 
are situated within the districts.of 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Hooghly, and to some extent, in the 
neighbouring districts of Burdwan ‘and Nadia. 
Including Calcutta, these contiguous districts,- 
covering 34 p.c of the total area of tht state and 
as high a proportion as 65 p.c of the urban 
area,- accommodated, in 1961, 52:3 p.c of the 
total population and 84°4 p. cof the urban 
population of the state. Ten out of eleven 
zowns town-groups of Class I and nineteen out 
of twenty three urban centres, of Class II of the 
state were situated within this area, An 
extremely uneven dsstribution of working 
population of its urban centres is shown in 
Statement I. The rest of the state,—covering 
66 percent of the total area and 32 percent of 
urban area, and with a proportion of 47:7 
percent of the population of the state,-carries 
on with such urban centres which have a very 
small proportion of workers in the Livelihood 
Classes IV-VI and VII-IX. 


The Tables 4 &5 ( page 859 ) show the 
drift of population during 1901-61 towards 
larger cities and the occupational pattern of the 
urban centres in 1961. 


~ 


The trend -towards concentration of popu- 
lation in larger towns, ( Table 4) was accen- 


tuated as we shall see subsequently, during 
1951-61. 
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Extremely’ uneven distribution of indus- 
trialisation in the stateis reflected in the fact 
that “of all the workers employed in registered 
factories in the entire state, 24°5 -p.c find 
employment in the city of Calcutta. Another, 
29°3-percent work in 24-Parganas, 20°3 p.c in 
Howrah, about 10°0 p. c in Hoogly, while the 
rest of the state accounts for only 16°0 percent 
of the workers,” The Table 5 reflects the 
same characteristics with another set of date, 

This pattern economy, considered as 
‘dualstic’ in nature, and regionally unbalanced 
has arisen, as the Census Report of 1951 points 
out; because of “very limited points of contact 
between: the industrial and agricultural economy. 
Summarising the detailed analysis. of the state.4 
of economy of West Bengal in the chapter on 
‘Urban Population’ the said Report states ; 


m 


“This is why even with five large industrial 
districts in this small State the town has 
failed to proyide wealth and employment to 
the population’ of the eountry or to bring 
about a happy balance between agriculture 
and industry. The two are by no means 
. complementary in the prssent economic set- 
ud of West Bengal and industry fails to 
draw off the surplus driven away by agri- 
cultural overcrowding on the soil, Rather, 
industry largely tends to throw some of its 
population’ back on the soil. In the same 
way the village and the town are not 
complementary ‘neither are their economies 
except in a very limited way.” | 


During 1951-61, if some changes in urban- 
rural relationship are discernible, by way of 
shifting of political and social forces,from the 
‘centre to the periphery,’ indications -are also. 
there to suggest that economic forces are 
concentrating in metropolitan areasf, 
Symptoms are, however, already there sugges- 
ting that integration of rural and- urban 
interssts has started. atleast partially and has. 
to some extent been accelerated during the 
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‘sixties also. But the overall pattern of the 
economy does not show any appreciable sign 
of the reversal of the trend evident earlier. 


IV, 


During the decade 1951-61, urban popula- 
tion as percentage of state population increased 
from 23-9 p.c to 245 p. c ( the. decennial ‘varia- 
tion in thd percentage being to the extent 
= 0f-4+2°5,/* only, as compared to+4,/* for India as 
a: whole which had an increasein urban popula- 

-tion from 17:3 p.c to 18:0 p.c ). Actual 
growth in urban papulation, from 6281600 to 
8540800, recorded the high percentage of 36. 
Out of. this 36 percent increase, about’ 24 
percent represents increase of population in the 
areas classified as ‘urban’ in the census of 1951 ; 
the remaining 12 percent accounts for popula- 
tion in places changing over from ‘rural’ to 
‘urban’ areas in the census of 1961. ( vide 
col. 9 of Statement 2 ). 


For .an analysis of thé growth of urban. 


population in the state, the districts have been 
‘arranged, (vide Statements l and 4). in the 
following order: + ! 


A, Calcutta, and the adjoining districts of 
24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly. Most of 
the cities/towns of Calcutta Metropolitan 
District are situated in these districts. 


B. Burdwan and Nadia, the former having 
an industrial nucleus in its western region 
and having close connection with 
Calcutta by rail and road and the latter, 
( absorbing a large part of East Pakistan 
immigrant) also quite close to Calcutta. 
CG. ` Birbhum and Murshidabad, further away 
from Calcutta, on the north/north- 
western part of the state. 


D. Midnapore, Bankura and the district 
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transferred form Bihar to West Bengal 
recently, Purulia, 


E. Maldaha and West Dinajpur, further 
north of Birbhum/Murshidabad, tin the 
north/central region of West Bengal. 


F. The northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri and Coochbihar. 

The area under A, covering 21°7 p.c of the 

state area, received 66°6p.c of the total 


increase in urban population during the decade 
1951-61. 


At the other extreme, the districts under 
(D), (Œ) and (F) having a lower over-all 
density and covering 548 p. c of the state area, 
received during the decade, no more than 14°3 
p.c of the additional urban population and 
held, inspite of a rate of accretion of urban 
population much higher than the state average 


- a little over 12 p. c of the urban population in 


1961. The districts of Mdinapore, Bankura 
and Purulia ( Group D ) actually had a decline 
in the proportion of urban population 
in 1961. 

The districts of Burdwan and Nadia 
( Group B ), with a reasonably high rural and 
average density, and at the same time having 
a relatively high proportion of urban area had 
an accretion, during 1951-61, of urban popula- 
tion to the extent of 63 p. c,—a much higher 
rate than the state average of 36 p,c,—but 
could increase their share in the total urban 
population of the state from 8.6 p.c to 10.3 p.c. 
These districts, having their proportion of 
urban to district population | [col 5 statement 2] 
close to the state average, absorbed most -of the 
apparent decline [ cols, 7 & 11, statement | ] 
in the share of the districts in Group A, in the 
state’s urban population during 1951-61. 

The districts, adjoining Calcutta, however, 
continued to draw the ‘largest portion of new 
‘urban’ population ; of the total addition of 
2259000 persons, the area ‘A’ absorbed as 
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much as 66.6. p.c [col I0 statement 2]. 
Similarly, again, while about a third of the net 
addition of ‘urban’ population [ col 6, item iii, 
statement'3 ] arose from conversion of places 
formerly enumerated as ‘rural’, the districts of 
Group A covered 81 p.c. of the population in 
these new towns in Classes I and 1I, and ‘64 
p.c of all the ‘new’ towns. [ statement 4 ] 

The relative decline of. smaller towns 
[ Classes IV—VI ] amongst the urban centres 
of West Bengal is evident from statement 3. 
Making allowances for change over of towns to 
larger size-groups, and also conversion of rural 
areas to towns, it is observed that the net 


addition of population in these groups of towns . 


was to the extent of only 0.44 p. c as compared 
ro about 44.0 p.c for Class IIIT towns, and as 
much as 64.0 p.c for Class II towns. 

During the six decades 1901-61, towns in 
Class IV (10000-19999 ) suffered, for the 
fourth time, decline in population ; smaller- 
size-group towns also passed through ‘alterna- 
tng ups and downs in their population. The 
iable 6 (page 860) gives us an idea 
about the widely fluctuating, and stagnating, 
Dopulation level of the smaller towns since 1901 

The difference in growth rate in the 


emaller towns with that in the total urban ` 


population is quite pronounced. Migration 
from village to the ‘small town’ and therefrom 
zo the cities? continued, though erratically 
over decades, but quite appreciably during 
the six decades, . 


Simultaneously with this trend in urban 
areas, and particularly in the smaller towns, 
proportion of rural population living in villages 
having less than 1000 inhabitants, declined— 
during 1951-1961 this went downward from 
54.3 p. c. to 42. 1 p.c. 


What does this pattern of spatial distribu- 
tion of population convey? With rising 
pressure on land, drift of population from 
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villages having an aggregate population lower 

than what the present norms of viability 

demand, seems to be unavoidable. With a 

given level of overall density of a region and 

the capacity of land to absorb this additional # 
population, the same process of internal .migra- 

tion helps in the conversion of some erstwhile 

villages into ‘towns‘. This conversion carries 

with it, by definition, some fundamental change 

in the occupational pattern of these ‘new‘ 

towns. The economic structure of West 

Bengal seems to foster, on the one hand, rapid 

transformation of some of these to larger towns, 

keeping, on the other hand, most of the other 

such towns in a.state of stagnation. A void, 
is created in ‘rural-urban continuum’ or in 
that tier-like set-up of population centres,— 

hamlets, villages, quasi-urban market centres 

or ‘service .centres’, ‘small towns’ cities . and 

metropolitan areas,—which presupposes a set 

of economic activities in each category of 
population centres. West Bengal, unlike many 

other equally ‘urbanized’ states of India, 

seems to have been promoting a pattern of 
economy that runs counter to the growth 

pattern visualised in the Plans. While in all 

developing countries, and so also in other parts 
of India, “‘cities and work are still centralising” 
with people and work piling up at the centre”®8 

West Bengal manifests the tendency in a 

particularly pronounced manner. 


y 


The statement 2: sums up the general 
characteristics of economy of the fifteen dis- 
tricts contiguous to Calcutta maintain a high 
proportion of urban population, keep a 
substantially large portion of male urban 
population engaged in work, and the Secondary 
Sector occupations in these districts, again 
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remain- appreeiably higher than in the remain- 
ing-districts .which lean considerably towards 
Tertiary Sector functions. 

The state maintains an average density of 
787 in its rural -sector ( wsth as many as nine 
districts having a density below the state 
average ) and the urban-rural density ratio 
(16.5 for the state) remains around 6-10 
except in a few districts ‘where a higher ratio 
prevails inspite of a very - low district-density 
and a particularly small urban population ; 
24 Parganas or Darjiling have their own 
characteristics of economy that explain a higher 
urban-rural density ratio. A closer scrutiny 
of the ratio ‘in respect of particular towns and 
their rural periphery (especially in towns 
which have no particular large-scale industry 
to attract immigrant workers from other 
states ) suggests much wider difference [ than 
district averages ] in the density-ratio which is 
an indication of the extreme pressure on the 
rural population for getting non-agricultural 
occupations in the nearby towns. But most of 
these towns have, on the one hand, a rela- 
tively low proportion of worktng population 
[ accompanied by an almost total absence of 
female workers ] and on the other, too high a 
proportion of working population engaged in 
some kind of work in the tertiary sector much 
of whichis no more than shaving of the 
same quantum of work by an increasingly 
larget number of semi-literate or illiterate 
persons having extermely low income level but 
which goes by the spectacular name of ‘single 
proprietorship’ business or ‘commerce.’ 

' In the Census Report of 1951 it 
observed : 


was 


“An inverse correlation seems to exist 
between the prosperity of a town and its 
female ratio ; a large female ratio seems to 
indicate an exodux of the males of the towns 
to other areas in search of employment.” 
[ Vol. VI, Part I A: P, 422 ]. 
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_ Does this hold good for the decade 1951-€1? 
The large towns and -cities of the industrial 
and mining belt of West Bengal had, and s:ill 
have, a lower sex-ratio, primarily because of 
‘semi-permanent’ immigration of workers form 
other states. Sex-ratio im the 
[ classes IV—VI] towns also fluctuated, 
reflecting migration, initially of male popwa- 
tion, from surrounding rural areas. 


During 1951-61, as the figures in Table 7 
[ page 860 ] indicate, towns/cities of larger size- 
groups received a higher share of the inflow of 
female population : 


smal'er 


During the decade, sex-ratio in the rural 
sector went up from 939 to 943 [ i. e. +0.42%], 
while that in the urban sector rose from 660 to 
701 [ i. e.46.2% ] suggesting considerable 
inflow of female population from outside West 
Bengal. This has, generally, taken place in 
Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Class III towns, which have in recent 
years been acquiring an increasingly important 
position as marketing and trading centres are 
drawing in wealthier cultivator families frcm 
surrounding rural region and also trading 
communities from other states. Decline of 
sex-ratio in the smaller towns, suggests, among 
other things, the old trend of influx of maies 
principally from neighbouring villages. 


The statement 2 [ cols. 10°& 11] shows 
that while Calcutta and its three neighbouring 
districts have added to the female populaticn, 
six districts particularly of the western region 
of the state,—some havirg a high rate of accre- 
tion of urban populaticn while other suffering 
a feeble urban growth,—have witnessed a 
decline in the sex-ratio in the urban centres. 
The five districts on the north/central ard 
northern region | Groups E and F ],—all regis- 
tering a rate of accreation in urban populaticn 
higher than the state average, —have improved 
their urban sex-ratio, ' 
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Apart from the usual inter-district migra- 
tion of females for matrimonial relations, other 
contributing factors, of course, are, immigration 
of workers, with their families, from other | 
states ; and also, immigration from within the: 
rural areas of the district, Another factor,— 
partly a statistical inadequacy,—is the conver- 
sion of erstwhile ‘rural’ areas [ with their own 


State of sex-ratios ] into ‘urban’ areas. We 
shall explain the position later — 2% 
The six districts of the western region 


indicate the changes in (as given in Table 8 
page 860 ) the sex-ratio during 1951-61. 


Burdwan,—with its Asansol/Raniganj/ 
Durgapur industrial belt,—had an increase of 
63.8% in its urban population. ; a steep decline 
of sex ratio in the district average [ from 888 to 


858, or—3 4%, ‘] suggests immigration 
of male ‘population from other ‘places. 
The decline of sex-ratio in the rural 


areas is outweighed by the rate of decline in 
the urban areas, Birbhum maintains same sex- 
ratio in rural sector but registers a noticeable 
decline in urban sector. Mursidabad also has 


marginal change, but Midnapore, Bankura and ` 


Purulia, the three districts which have recorded 
the lowest rate.of urban growth during the 
decade, show a distinct decline i in urban Sex- 
ratio. l 


In all. these districts, it is seen that many of 
the small towns, enumerated‘as ‘urban’ in recent, 
decades have a sex-ratio lower than the district 
average for the urban centres. The margin 
between urban sex-ratio and that prevailing in 
the rural area of the ‘Police Station’ [ admi- 
nistrative & revenue jurisdiction, not directly 
coinciding, but largely agreeing with the 
‘retail hinterland’ or the ‘area of pull’ of the 
urban centre at the core of the region ] is seen 
at many places to be wider than! what prevails 
for the district as a whole. Some instances 
are shown in the table. 9 [ page 861 ] 


1 
! 
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These are some of the instances of widely 
varying. ‘sex-ratio in towns of different size- 
groups. Except Burdwan district, which 
because of its industrial towns, has another set 
of explanations for the kind of urban as 
well as rural sex-ratio evident in some parts 
of it, other districts,—with a vigorous or a 
sluggish rate of urban growth,—show a’ decline 
in the sex-ratio particularly in the smaller 
towns.~ Other districts,—Malda, W. Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri or Coochbihar for instance,—which 
show an improvement in urban sex-ratio, have, 
again, achieved the same by immigration of 
females from within the district or beyond it, 
and also by conversion of places,—from ‘rural’ 
to ‘urban’,—having a higher or lower than the 
district average of urban sex-ratio. 


A closer analysis of this change could be 
made if comparable figures at both ends of the 
decade for the ‘new’ towns could be viewed. 
And also; a clearer idea about the internal 
migration.—from the adjoining villages 
could “be obtained if the sex-ratio of these 
villages ( wherefrom. a considerable flow of 
‘partial? or ‘semi-permanent’ migration | of 
malefolk, takes place at the initial stage “of 
growth of these small urban centres ) could be 
analysed. With the help of these. data, the 
‘pull? of the smaller towns on the male popula- 
tion of surrounding villages during the earlier 
decades could also be more precisely assessed. 


From the present set of census data, how- 
ever, certain clear indications about internal 
migration are available. And these suggest, 
particularly in respect of smaller towns, a 
stagnation in economy which in its turn is 
reflected in an unbalanced sex-ratio vis-a-vis 
thatin the rural sector around them. The 
occupational pattern of most of these towns, 
particularly of those outside the immediate 
area of pull of Calcutta Metropolitan District, 
again, as mentioned earlier’ shows an extremely 
low proportion of female working population! , 


af 
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arelatively low percentage of working force 
in relation to total population, and an excessive 
concentration of workers in the tertiary sector. 


Leaving aside the three districts in the. 


immediate vicinity of Calcutta, the occupational 
pattern in the urban centres of the other dis- 
tricts is summarised in the table: 10 (page 861) 


Working population as percentage of total 
population remains close to the state average 
in Burdwan district ( which has, again, a high 
proportion of workers in the Secondary Sector ) 
and in Darjiling District [ Which, incidentally, 
has only a density of 497 persons per square 
mile as compared to 1021 for the state |; its 
economy, 2s we know, is different from that 
in most :of the other districts mainly for its tea 
industry. Other districts, with a low propor- 
tion of working of population, have a general 
leaning towards the type of work that is classi- 
fied in the census as Livelihood Classes VII- 
IX. Closer analysis of functions, as obtained 
from Standard Industrsal Classification data, 
would further reveal that even in Livelihood 
Classes VII-IX, a large proportion of working 
population,—which again is predominantly 
without a minimum level of- literacy,—is 
engaged in ‘unskilled’ labourers, work, 


Urban centres have, no doubt, their func- 
tions in the tertiary:sector; but the. towns of 
West Bengal, or most of them, have perforce 


to remain engaged in that type of economic 


activity which, in the aggregative sense, does 
not add to the national wealth of the country. 
If the figures relating to ‘per-capita’ income of 
a district [ as shown in col. 3 of statement 2 | 
are any guide to the average level of prospe- 
rity in that area, it would be seen that as many 
as eleven out of fifteen districts have an 
average level of income that remains below the 
not-too-high average for the state. ‘The 
‘mofussil? towns of most of the districts can 
hardly generate a higher level of income. As 
a matter- of fact, many of the towns carry on 
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with some economic activities, many of which, 
were located in villages, and,—under a parti- 
cular pattern of economy,—could even now 
be performed, without loss of productivity, in 
the rural sector as well. 

The economy of West Bengal is also parti- 
cularly vulnerable for the extremely inadequate 
employment opportunities for the rural female 
folk ; and the urban centres have hardly been 
able to find substitute employment for those 
who have been displaced from work in the 
rural sector. “Food producing industry” alone 
has coyered an unusually high rate of female 
un-employment. 


‘This of course is a matter that takes us to 
another field of enquiry, into which we need 
not enter here. Ultimately it is a question of 
a ‘balance’—whatever, the exact interpretation 
of this word may be,—between these economic 
activities that call for fuller utilization of the 
‘human capital’ and those that require concen- 
tration of capital-equipments for large-scale 
production. The trend of the economy of 
West Bengal in particular,—-which is reflected 
in the pattern of its pcpulation concentration, 
—is such that calls for a reappraisal of this 
fundamental question. With this of course are 
associated the question 2f social problems that 
are being generated in the over-congested 
metropolis, and that of multiplication of such 
economic activities in the smaller towns which 
are not quite meaningful from the viewpoint of 
creation of additional wealth. 


- The following proverb has its appeal : 
“If you would be known, and not know. 
vegetate in a village ; 
Ifyou would know, and not be known, 
, live in a city” 


Does this adage explain the causes of the 
drift from village to town under pressure of 
what are called the forces of ‘push’ and ‘pull’? 
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Or for that matter, does this proverb go far 


enough to indicate the impact of the ‘cultural _ 


diffusion’ emanating from metropolitan cities, 
or .to explain the intangible desire on the part 
of the rural people to ‘breathe the air of free- 
dom’ in the urban areas ? | 
Calcutta,—which is considered to be the 
hub of all economi¢, social, administrative and 
cultucal activities of the state,—is reaching a 
stage that reminds one of the observations 
regarding the city of Rome of the early days : 


foe 
“The -more splendidly Rome grew, the 
more deplorable became the misery. But 
people were content as long as they could 
feel that they were living in the heart of the 
world—and as long as they had their bread 
and circuses; on these they insisted.’’... 
As days passed, “the circuses needed 
innovation, and the bored city dweller 
had to be regaled with even more cruel 
and bloody circus performances in order 
to rouse his interest” 1 


The days have changed, and so has extended 
the sphere. of influence of the metropolis on the 
rest of the state. Sooner or later the State 
would have to formulate its economic policy in 
respect of the role to be performed by the 


larger number of towns proliferating in West - 


Benga! ; a reorientation in approach to the 
functions of many of the small towns, now 
with a bias for trading only, would have to be 
evolved. As things stand at present many of 
these towns are, on, the one hand, drawing in 
their fold such activities that.could reasonably 
be done at a lower capital cost in the rural 
sector, and on the other hand, are functioning 
as distributors of industrial goods produced in 
the metropolitan region . 

What should be the most desirable form of 
rural-crban relationship, in economic as well 
as social terms, is yet to be evolved, and West 
Bengal, with its high density but a relatively 
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stagnant economy in its small urban centres, 
presents a pattern that goes against what is 
otherwise, accepted by the Planning Commission 
for gradual implementation in various sectors 
of the economy. Just as growth of urbaniza- 
tion does not, in itself lead to industrialisation, 
similarly, piecemeal “measures, as formulated 
in recent years, for revival of cottage industries 
in the rural sector, do not hold out an assura- 
nee. for either resuscitation of village life or 
maintenance of a reciprocal and mutually 
convenient ‘terms of trade’ between the rural 
agricultural sector and the urban/industrial 
sector. A reorientation „in approach to what 
is understood by ‘regional development’ is 
needed for making the small towns more useful 
agents for dissemination of culture -and for 
inplementation of the rural development pro- 
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Table 1; Towns and Villages by Population size-group in West Bengal, Maharastra, 


Gujrat and Madras. 1961. 
West 
Bengal 
Ko 
A) Towns (percent) © 
Class I 6'5 
IO 03 
Subtotal (I-II) 168 
III - 25°0 
IV = 245 
V 27°2 
VI 6°5 
Subtotal (IV-V]I) 582 
Total | 100:0 
B) Number of towns 184 
C) Villages (percent) 
5000 & above 0'7 
2060-4999 ` 5'6 
1000-1999 = 136 
Less than 1000 80-1 
Total 100:0 
D) Number of villages 38454 
E) Ratio of village 
to town 209 
F) Urban as percent of state 
population 245 
G) Overall population den- ie 


sity of state, per s. mile. 


Table 2: 


Classes of Towns 
By population size 


One million & above 
5 jlakh-below 1 million 
1 lakh-below 5 lakhs 
50000-below 1 lakh 
20000-below 50000 
10000-below 20600 
5000-below 10000 
Below 5000 


Total 


Maha- 
rastra 


(2) 


Population (percent) 


Gujrat 


(3) 





India 


22.4 44,5 


1.1 23.4 


— 100.0 


Madras 
(4) 


Urban Population of India and West Bengal : -1961 











566878 
{ 


17:97 


West Bengal 
Population (percent) 


34.3 
6.0 
15.2 
14.9 
17.1 
7.4 
4.5 
0.6 


53.9 


32.0 


12.5 
100.0 
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Table 3 : Population Concentration in Primate City 1961; 


1961 census City with largest Second largest | 2as % of I 
{ Population figures in 000-) - |. ° population city | 
| ) ) (1) (2) (3) 


A) West Bengal : | 
Calcutta Metropolitan District, 


cities of size-group I/and Asansole. 4404.7 168:7 3.8% 
B) Maharastra :. l 

Greater Bombay/Poona 4152.1 737.4 | 17.7% 
C) Gujrat : | ; 

Ahmedabad/Baroda 1206.0 298°4 24.7% 
D) Madras : 2 

Madras/ Madurai 1729.1 424'8 24,6% 


Table 4 Proportion of Urban Population of West Bengal in Towns classified 
by Population Size : 1901-1961 


Numbers of towns SSS ee a a 
( in percent ) 1901 3.9 18.4 11.7 100 
1961 22.8 30°9 46,3 100 
Population (percent) 1901 51.3 19.8 28.9 -100 
1961 14.4 17.0 8.6 100 
Population increase ; 
( percent ) . - 1901-61 = -- 4541 332.7 26.1 313°3 
1941-61 ` 95.4 56.4 31°4 80,2 


Table 5 Occupational Pattern of the Urban Working Population of West Bengal : 1961 


Workers in Livelihood Classes 


I—Ill IV—VI VII—IX Total 
1. Total Urban workers 83.4 1141.4 . 1735.5 2960.3 
2. Urban workers of : 
a) Calcutta | 3.2 345.0 834.5 1182.7 
b) 24 Pgs/Howrah/Hoogly 28.3 - 597.7 489.1 1115.1 
c) Burdwan/Nadia 49.8 ° 110°8 145.4 276.0 
Total 2 (a)—(c) 51.3 ` 1053.5 1469.0 2573.8 


3:2 as p.cof 1! 61.4% 92.3%, 84.6% 86.9% 
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Table 6 Decennial Change in Population Growth Rate in the towns of 
Classes IV—VI in West Bengal, 1901-61 


Class of 1901/11 1911/21 1921/3] 1931/41 1941/51 1951/61 1901-1961 
Towns 


Clas IV -14.8  -162 1283 -41 . +55.8 -10.8 +221 
Class V +29 265 -16 -45  =255 +4526 -439.0 
Clas VE -114 =21.5 4116.0 52.5 -106.9 -22.2 -413.7 


ses se tse 


All Classes +13.7 -+ 7.2 + 15.0 +63.7 +32.5 +36.0  +313.3 


P 


Table 7 Sex Ratio in the Urban Certres of West Bengal 1951-61 


Females per 1000 males percent change 
1951 1961 
Class I towns/cities ' 600 638 + 6,3 
Class II 725 791 OL 
Class HI 722 771 - +6.8 x 
Class IV i 825 -830 , +0.6 
Class V | 821 847 43.2 
Class VI 805 781 — 3.0 
All towns 660 701 46.2 


Table 8 Sex ratio in six districts of West Bengal 1951-61 





Sex ratio ( females per 1000 males ) § 

Districts i District Rural l Urban 

1951 1961 1951 1961 » 1951 1961 
Burdwan 888 858 909 898 777 699 
Birbhum 974 973 984 984 851 844 
Murshidabad 973 974 978 979 923 920 
Midnapore 955 952 961 963 885 830 
Bankura 981 981 - 984 - 987 946 905 


Purulia 983 973 988 979 921` 889 
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Table 9 ; Females per 1000 males in some Towns and in their surrounding 
rural areas : 1961 


District/Town Class Sex-ratio in towns Sex-ratio in rnral 

1951 1961 area of the P.S. (1961) 
Sarana (district) 777 699 ( —) 898 
urdwan Eo . 749 789 (-+-) 927 
cAsansole group I/I 843 _ 660 mM 758 
Durgapur I ET cS). ee 719 
Raniganj Ill 886 TB (~) 648 
Chittaranjan III 426 753 (++) 885 
Ondal/Ukhra > ` IV/V 759 668 (--) 625 
Gushkara : V oe 754 .. 991 
Nadia (Dist.) - + A. 933 (+) 952 
Krishnanagar Ij 884 915 (--) 993 
Nabadwip | II 975 = 957 a: 935 
Kalyani Group III 909 880 (—) 917 
Bagula VI i 900 .. 937 
, Phulia l VI ee 839 .. 954 
Birbhum (Dist.) 851 844 ( —) 984 
+ Suri Ill 830 809 (—) 981 
Dubrajpur N IV 944 935 (—) 987 
Bolpur , IIT 849 832 (-) 962 
Murshidabad (dist.) 923 920 ( =). | 979 
Baharampur It 869 870 (4) 958 
Jiaganj/Azimgan] Hil 957 942 (—) 949 
Jangipur ; HI 1015 957 (—) 1014 
Beldanga V E _ 930.. 950 
Kandi | IV 924 ~914 (—) 983 
Midnapore (Dist.) 885 830 (--) 963 
Balichak vV T 780 .. 975 
Contai II 871 7 838 (-) 942 
2 Tamluk IV 897 808 (—) 971 
Mahisadal V Py 769 .. 966 
Jhargram IV 809 772 {—~) 969 
*Bankura (dist.) 946 ~ 905 (-) 987 
Bankura IJI | 878 877 1000 
Khatra V ` 927 872 (—) ~ 965 
Sonamukhi IV 1056 998 (—) 1005 
Patrasaer V 940 1029 (+) 1002 


Table 10: Ocupational Pattern in the Urban Centres of some districts of 
i West Bengal : 1961 l 
District Worker as Livelihood Classes(*) District Workers as Livelihood classrs 


P.C. of po- I-III IV-VI VII-IX P.G. of po- EEN A IX 
pulation pulation, 

(1) D B 4 (5) ao 0 _ 8) 4 © 
West Bengal 34.7 2.8 38.6 58.6 W. Dinajpur 27.8 10.7 19.1 70.2 
Burdwan 35.2 8.2 42.2 49.6 Maldah 27.4 2.4 26.1 71.5 

-= Wadia 24.9 45 35.1 60.4 Darijiling 34.7 3.3 16.1 80.6 
Birbhum 29.3 11.7 20.1 68.2 Jalpaiguri 29.4 9.8 191 711 
Murshidabad 26.9 8.7 30.0 61.3 Coochbihar 29.7 1.9 16.3 81.8 
Midnapore 27.9 10.7 20.8 68.5 
Bankura - 28.3 ' 6.7 36.9 56.4 


Purulia 29.4 10.7 24.2 65.1 
* ‘Total of Cols 3-5 represents per centage distribution of working population. 
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` STATEMENT 3: 


Population growth during 1951-61 in the urban centres of West Bengal 





Description 
I~] 
2 (3) 
Population 1951 4536 
Population increase 1951-61 

(i) In town remaining in same 
group as in 1951. 549 

(ii) in towns going over from 
lower to higher size group.* 954 

(iii) By conversion of rural to 
urban area. 311 
Total of B 1814 
Population in 1961. 6350 
Percent increase 51-61 ** 40% 
No. of Towns/Town groups 1951-61 20 
1961 34 


* In towns of Class Í of 1951, population increased by 12 pc, and in those 


II 


(4) 
1012 





IV—VI 





[Figures in 000] 


Towns/Town group by Population size 


Total 


(6) 
6282 


Col 3 as 
of p. c 
Col 6. 


(7) 


going 


over from class II, Population rose by 51 p.c. during the decade similarly from class II 
` towns,—old ones 11°6 p. c. and those being up graded from class III, 49 pc, corresponding 
figures for class IV, 15% and 60°6%. For class IV, 7:7 pc. and 58p.c 


**Qlass I towns 33°8% and class [Itowns 642%. 


SI. 


No. 


™ 
— 
Mi 


rom Mm g QA wD > 
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STATEMENT 4 


~ 


Population (1961) in places enumerated as ‘urban’ areas in 1961 census 


District 


(2) 
24 Pes./Howrah/Hooghly 


Burdwan/Nadia 
Birbhum/Murshidabad 
Midnapore/Bankura/Purulia 
Malda/W. Dinajpur 
Darjiling/Jalpaiguri/Coochbehar 
Total 


Aas pe of G 


Class 
I—II 


f 


[Figures in 000] 

vi Total 
(5) (6) 

| 85 489 
40 139 

40 40 

19 19 

34 34 

26 46 
244 161 
34°8% 63°87 


: | Current Affairs 


\ 


Conpition or Roaps 


Before the 
~handannagore was a French possession and 
the approach road tc the French zone, the 
Grand Trunk: Road, in fact, which passed 


independence town of 


through Chandannagore, was maintained by 
“he British in their territory and by 
che French in theirs. There 
about two miles of the road which passed 


‘hrough the outskirts of Chandannagore, an, 


area claimed by the French as their territory 
and by the British too as theirs. So nobody 
rouched the Grand Trunk Road of this 
disputed area with the result that it had pot 
aoles which resembled small ditches. During 
-ains when these holes filled up with water 
got the 
>assengers feet wet on account of the depth 
af the super pot holes. It 


vars falling into them quite often 
was a joke 
among motorists who had fo pass through 
shis terrible stretch of road to go up country 
that it was a shell pitted no man’s land where 
the British and the French had fought before 
the battle of Waterloo and had preserved it 
with its shell holes as a historical memorial. 
In those days other parts of the Grand Trunk 
road were {well maintained and this bit was 
something of a novelty which people enjoyed 
going 
imprecations addressed to the two imperial 


through at a crawl while uttering 


powers, 
‘ the late twenties and ths early thirties, i. e. 
about forty years ago. There were not many 


This candition prevailed during 


motor vehicles in those days and a bad road 
was not so muci ofa public scourge as it 


would be to-day with buses and cars carry- 


was 


ing hundreds of thousands of passengers daily. 
Eut the roads to-day in and around Calcutta 


are all as badly pitted with large holes and | 
covered with ridges and furrows due to the 
total absence of maintenance by munici- 
palities, district boards or the companies and 
corporations whichdig up the public thorough- 
fares according to their. wishes but never 
put the road metal or tar back in their 
proper place. Calcutta roads are so. hideous 
that one can easily see they have not the 
slightest arrangement for repairs. The Trsm- 


way lines are also a trap for motorists and 
other road users. Every car in Calcutta has 
due to running on bad 


roads to the tune of hundreds of rupees- As 


suffered damages 


to tae physical discomfort and injury that 


people have suffered by being jolted 
and thrown about in buses, cars and other 
vehicles any medical board can easily assess 
that. The suburbs of Calcutta are in a worse 
In Howrah the 
roads are like paddy fields with an addition 


condition than the city area. 


of large pieces of stone and chunks of ripped 
up road metal. Where there are Tram lines 
they resemble steel traps for preventing the 
movement of vehicles. The Grand Trunk 
Road from Caleutta to the borders of Bihar 
is so badly kept that persons trying to drive 
cars or heavy motor vehicles at speed easily 
lose control and land in the fields adjoining 
the road. The people who are suffering a . 
of torture due to this lack of 
maintenance of roads are very large in 
this matter has assumed the 
size of a public danger of great magnitude, 


new kind 


number and 


‘CURRENT AFFAIRS 


POLITICAL AND TRADE UxIon BATTLES 


The Industrial areas of West Bengal are 
deeply involved in the political party clashes 
that are now taking place everywhere due 
to the close collaboration that exists between 
these parties and the Trade Unions. The 
parties have been exploiting the {inexperience 
and easy credulousness of students and 
labourers for long years, inspite of the losses 
that the community at large has been suffering 
due to the use that the political parties have 
_ been student and labour 
Non-party and non political 
members of the intelligentsia have always 
the 
parties among students and labourers ; 


making of 
organisations. 
criticised the activities of political 
but 
the political parties have not paid’ any heed 
to such high level criticism. The Congress 
had been as guilty in this field as the other 
smaller political , parties and the sufferers 
have been the public at large as well as the 
the students and the 
workers in factories, mines, shops and estab- 


participants, viz, 
f 


lishments. Millions of man hours have been 
lost due to politically inspired strikes, slow 
downs, gheraos and so forth. Education has 
come almost to a stop on account of student 
unrest and the money spent by parents for 
their children’s education has been largely 


wasted. 

In the mining areas, where the workers 
are mainly illiterate the political parties 
battle 


royal in order to gain ascendency over one 


of West Bengal are now fighting. a 


another ; and many people have been killed 
The C, P. I. (M) 
are in fact the most active in these encounters 
their 


and injured in these fights. 


and they are also most vociferous in 


k 


`-100000 volunteers or members. 
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recriminations. In the opinion of the 
CPI(M) the Bangla Congress andthe C P I 
right are guilty of many attacks here and 
there. The Press reports point to major 
clashes between the F B ( marxist ) and the 
S S P men on the one side and the C P I (M) 
volunteers on the other. Knowledgeable 
persons say that the initiative in all competti- 
tive trouble making has always been taker 
by the C PI (M) whose one idea kas beer 
to increase in number and strength. The 
leaders of the CPI (M) do not make anr 
secret of their aims of expansion end sar 
openly how they would recruit 50000 o7 
Intelligenz 
think that the students and the 
workers have gained nothing and lost 


people 
very 
heavily through their connection with pol: 
tical parties. They should now keep clea: 
and see that theiz 
organisations have no undertakings to wors 
according to the dictates of unscrupylous3 


of such involvements 


political leaders. 


New Loox For Srno-Sovier Pourrics 


Some territorial disputes between China 
and Russia are of ancient origin. These bays 
to do with Czarist expansionism at the cost 
These have 


survived in a manner of speaking for tke 


of Chinese imperial domains. 


reason that communistic revolutions ‘in Chira 
and Russia did not liquidate the territori.] 
imperialism of the two great communist 
states. New territorial disputes have al o 
came into existence after the inception of tie 
communist states; allegedly due to illicit 
occupation of each others territories. These 


disputes were not resolved on account of Siro- 


#68 


Soviet lack of friendly feelings and the 
stimulation of ideological antagonisms when- 
ever any delegations met to discuss these 
matters. Rezently Russia tried a differnt 
Instead 
of sending political leaders to discuss and 
settle differences, Russia sent purely military 


method of carrying on discussions. 


acd technical men to carry on diseussions with 
the Chinese representatives who were . also 
not ideological fanatics. No attempts are now 
made to achieve any ideological reconcilia- 
The are devoted quite 
exclusively to territorial ma‘ters and to 
attempt to settle the disputes. in the manner 
that diplomats of 


tions. meetings 


olden days negotiated 
They were’ now not moved by 
considerations’ other than those of 
recovering territory by establishing ownerthip 
by reference to documentary, historical, racial 


sestlements. 
any 


linguistic or other socio-economic evidence. 


j 
SHOULD THE ARMY BE USED IN THE = 
CoaL BELT 


Mr, Raj Narayan M. P. (S S P) expressed 
the opinion that the Army should be brought 
into the Coal Belt of West Bengal to main- 
tain Law and order there. There have been 
many clashes between workers belonging to 
different political parties in this area and 
‘ according to Mr. Raj Narayan’s opinion Mr. 
Jyoti Basu the Deputy Chief Minister who 
is in charge of the Home and Police porfolio 
“hes not used the police force to prevent 
these fights. He has on the other’ hand 
desloyed the forces under hls command in a 
manner which .enapled the C P I (M) to gain 
the upper hand in all squabbles, fights and 
trials of strength. What exactly Mr. Basu 
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has done to achieve this objective has not 
been clearly stated; but the accusation is 
there for all it is worth. 
thinks the Army should take over main- 
tenance of Law and Order in the Coal Fields 


of Ranigunge and Asansol and that will 


Mr. Raj Narayan 


prevent much bloodshed and help to carry 
on mining and industrial production in a 
socially profitable manner. In many of the 
clashes in the particular region Mr. Jyoti 
fought Mr. Raj 


Narayan’s fellow members of another political 


Basu’s party men have 


group. The opinion expressed by Mr. Raj 
Narayan therefore may be biassed. But the 
fights and disturbances have been factual and 


_ genuine. Mr. Jyoti Basu therefore should 


try to prevent further breaches of peace ; 
failing which he will be proved to be incap- 
able of doing his job successfully. The 
central government cannot stand and watch 
West 


Bengal. If Mr. Jyoti Basu cannot maintain 


patiently the growing disorder in 


Law and order‘ he should be removed from 
his position by Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee. If Mr. 
Ajoy Mukherjee also fails to stop the disorder 
the question, then will arise whether the 
Army should be brought in or the U. F. 
governmentdeclared defunct. 


100000 HAWKERS AND STREET VENDORS 


The streets of. Calcutta 
developed a new obstruction to traffic. 


have latterly 
The 
foothpaths of many major thoroughfares are 
now almost completely blocked by goods for 
The Chowringhee 
is one mass of merchandise from the corner 
of Dharamtala Street to the 
Park: Street. Further South 


sale by street vendors. 


corner of 
the Street 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Vendors again flower in a. prolific manner 
and hundreds of hawkers and vendors make 
use of the foothpaths everywhere upto 
Other streets of Calcutta 
we are told. have thousands of hawkers and 
vendors and we find there are these hawkers 
and vendors in various other towns of West 
Bengal too. 


Tollygange bridge. 


The estimate that there are a 
hundred thousand hawkers and veudors in 
) These 
_ traders have two very pronounced anti social 
characteristics, One, that they occupy costly 
space set apart and maintained for pedestrian 
traffic, at no price and force pedestrians to 
jostle along some how in the narrow space 
left for them on the footpaths ; or walk on 
the roads to the discomfiture of motor and 
other wheeled Traffic. The second fault- is 
that these Tax evading sellers of goods reduce 


West Bengal cannot be far wrong. 


the business of regular shops and thus reduce 
the revenues of the state. It would not be 
wrong to compute the earnings of these 
hawkers and vendors at about Rs 30 to Rs 40 
per day. They do business about 300 dsys in 
the year and their incomes wauld be not less 
than Rs 5000 to Rs 10000 per annum. We 
do not know whether these hawkers and 
vendors are also growing iu other cities and 
towns of India. If so, there must be several 
million non-tax-paying unlawful occupiers of 
street footpaths who make it impossible for 

pedestrians to use footpaths constructed for 

thetr use with the tax payers money. If all 
these millions of traders paid rent. and taxes 


‘the total amount paid would be enormous. With 


a view to make these traders pay at least a 
part of their legitimate rental and income tax 
all hawkers and street vendors should have 
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to buy a licence for this sort of basiness 
which ought to cost about Rs 15 to Rs 25 
per! month according to nature of goods sold 


and location of their stall. Half the money 


should go to the municipality and thc other 
half to the income tax department. 


Brocxixne MAJOR ROADS FoR GuERAO 


Some time ago the workers of a factory 
discovered that “the Managing Dire: tor of 
their Company was registered to stay at the 
Park Hotel in Park Street during a visit to 


Calcutta. They therefore Gheraced the 
Park Hotel and blocked all movement of 
traffic along Park Streat too. This is a major 
thoroughfare of Calcutta and thousards of 
cars pass through Park Street ever» day. 
The stoppage of traffic on this road caused 
much inconvenience to numerous persons who 
had to go through narrower Streets and lanes 
to reach their destinations for two or three 
days. Without going into the question >f the 
lawfulness of Gheraos we must sa7 that 
blocking Park Street for three days was uo 
part Of aGherao. It was just a malicious act 
on the part of some arrogant workmen which 
the police should have countered by fcrcible 
clearing of the road.’ The police did n: thing 
to put a stop to this totally illegal inter- 
ference with public freedom of movment. 
Mr. Jyoti Basu can be a firm beleiver in 
Gheraos but he could not on that ground . 
permit people to block a major road ofa 
major city of India. There should be limits 
to his fanciful ways of looking at the rights 
of workmen. If this.sort of thing goes on the 
public will bave to arrange for the realisation 
of their rights in ecuallv lawless anc high 
handed ways. Mr. Jyoti Basu and persons 
of his way of looking at things should be well 
advised to study the history of the periods 
during which attempts to establish ccmmu- 
nism in certain countries of Europe failed 
because of the lawlessness of working class 
people and the actne resentment cf the 
public against such lawless condrct of 
labourers. 
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SITA DEVI 


a 


Some modern Bengali writers were 


discussed, but most of them were summarily ` 


dismissed: 
mentioned once. Rabindranath praised 
Charuchandra’ s novel, “Pargacha”. Some 
one said, “A devotec of Sharatchandra had 


stated before Sharatbabu, that he was a 


greater writer than Rabindranath. Sharat- 
babu had retorted, “Come, Sir! I may be 
an opium-smoker but vot a fool. I should 


know what I am worth”. 

Sri Gurusaday Datta—the magistrate of 
Birbhum, at that time~ was to visit, with his 
wife, the ashram, that day. Dinendranath 
Was going receive them and 
Dipendranath 


out to 
Tagore’s coach and pair of 
horses,— the best available was going to bring 
them along. As Dinendranath was climbing 
in, Rabindranath exclaimed, “Goodness! It 
is for ths two of them. Why must you get 
in? This is no goods-train !’ Dinendranath 
always enjoyed these jokes. 
said, “No way out. 


Smilingly he 
I just have to go”— 
saying which he left. 

The literary discussion continued. There 
were some critical comments on ‘Gharey- 
Bairey’. Ajitkumar Chakravarti said, “Some 


how, it seems a bit unfinished.” Rabindra- 
nath tried to explain to him why it should not 
actually seem unfinished. But the argu- 


meni went on, till the poet turned to my 


father and said, “Look at this dangerous 


The name of Sharatchandra was. 


fellow. Sir! He says these things bluntly to 
my face.” . 
The question af women-writers came up 
and there were critical comments all around 
for, and against. Rabindranath Koianei 
neutral. Instead, he mentioned his own 
problems, “Whenever I start writing, I feel 
tension mounting and I become nervous 
But after a paragraph, I know that everything 
is going to be all right.” 
My father retorted, 
paragraph 


“Writing one ` 
is quite an achievement, I am 
like 
After a few 
The poet 


left us, after promising to-read to us, two of 


sure, Sir—for a person you |” 
Everyone burst into laughter. 
songs the gathering dispersed. 


his new essays. 


Just after our mid-day baths, the poet 
The girls 
were already there, so the men were sent for. 


arrived in Santiniketan Bhavan. 


Nepalbabu was eager te be the messenger . 
but Rabindranath would not let nim go. , No, 
Sir! 


that he would not turn up at all afterwards. 


Yeu are not to go,” said he, fearing 


The boys were not called, as the essays were 
far above their heads. A little later he 
began reading his English essay “The Second 
Birth”? There 


afterwards. The other essay was to be read 


were some discussions 
at two, in the afternoon, at Dinubabu’s place, 
as the magistrate was not coming, after all. 


After lunch we went to Dinubabu’s house, 
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but there was no sign of an immediate 


session. Rabindranath was upstairs, talking - 


to a few gentlemen. We waited downstairs 


and played with Meera Devi’s little boy and 
girl. Punctually at two, Nepalbabu asked a 
boy to ring a bell. Immediately, the upstairs 


meeting ended and the poet came down. All 


of us walked together to Dinubabu’s house. 


_ We sat in the cool of an inner room, as it was 
scorchingly hot outside. There were two, 
low, cots in the room, Rabindranath sat in 
one aud the girls shared the other. A cotton 
carpet was spread out in the middle, for the 
gentlemen. His essay on Indian Nationalism 
was read out that day. When the reading 
was there 


over was complete silence. 


Rabindranath said, “Come on! Say a few 
words someone !” Turning towards Kalidas 
Nag he said. “You historian at least yon 
should speak out!” Kalidasbabu remained 
‘silent. Noticing Ajitbabu whispering a few 
words to Prasantachandra, the poet remarked, 
“sanging up again? A scientist, a historian 
and a literary man? That is a formidable 
union.” 
But soon the audience warmed up to a dis- 


cussion. Rabindranath had stressed on the 


idea that moral and spiritualfreedom was more 


necessary for an Indian than mere political 
freedom. Climatic influences that are notice- 
able on the Indian people were also discussed. 
He said, “I wish to build an institution that 
would help our boys to learn all their subjects 
via Bengali. This would help all those boys 
who get stuck during the school final exams 
and not move any further.” The 
andience approved of this idea. Only 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay said, “The 
idea seems good-- but will it be practical ? 


` 


can 
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Rabindranath laughed aloud and 
“Whats this Sardar? Even you vetting 
old in your thinking ? You were fine unce !” 
This was because Prabhatbabu had played 
the role of Sardar in his ‘Falguni? 


said’ 


After a while the meeting ended. We 
went towards the library, to see it better in 
the day light.. On the way we visited a tiny 
bazaar run by the school boys. They called 
it“Ananda Bazar’ where there was pleaty of 
ananda, we noticed, but not much 
Some 


o sell. 
food was being sold. Each shop 


advertised its goods in writing.—Some boys 


were sitting on tree-branches and the rest sat 


-or A wooden bench below. 


The thick trunk of the tree sported a 
banner advertising — “you may ,consume pure, 
fresh air here free of cost.” Another tiny shop 
was selling peanuts—‘These nuts will make 
you fairskinned like the Chinese, artistic as the 
Japanese, a Singer like Dinubabu and also 
make you win a football match. One paisa 
gives you everything? One counter was 
busy selling bargains—the sellers were trying 
their best to attract customers, with a conti- 
Some 
Nepalbabu, who 
mannaged to escape by promising to buy 
some thing later within twenty five paisa 


nuous song and dance programme. 
boys charged towards 


We spent quite sometime in the likrary. 
The French, German gad Dutch translazions 
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and “The Gardener’ 
searched out. We even found a Japanese 
translation. A large and beautiful Japanese 
scroll was kept rolled up in one corner. After 
a while, we returned to Meera Devi’s, for our 
afternoon tea, later, we visited Santoshbabu’s 
place to say goodbye. We were to take 


of ‘Gitanjali’ were 


the midnight train to Calcutta. As we walked ` 


past. we saw the poet sitting in his terrace. 
He was still sitting there when we returned. 
We decided to bid him farewell then, as we 
might not be able to meet him later. 
we went up the stairs and sat at his feet. He 
aimed his teasing remarks at Kamala Devi, 
who was one of his favourite grand daughters- 
in-law. He enquired about the play performed 
by the ashram girls, during the last autumn 
festival. Two boys walked past the house 
talking to each other—but they could not be 
seen the dark. They were probably 
discussing ghost stories and one of them 
remarked, “Even if I don’t hear any noise— 
just walking past a peepul or a banyan tree 


|) 


in 


by asking them, “It gives you an eerie 
feeling, doesn’t it?” That remark made the 


boys run. 


Santoshbabu came up, after a while, 
followed by four or five boys. Santoshbabu 
had come to appeal to the ‘higher authority,on 
behalf of the boys. It seemed that they had 
concocted an icecream freezer which had made 
some good icecream. They wanted the poet 
to taste some of it. Smiling gently, Rabindra- 
nath said,“Tell me your price first. Suppose 
I cant pay you—atter lapping up the ice- 
But the boys were shrewd—they 
After serving 


cream ?” 
refused to reveal that secret. 


approaching leave taking. 


Rabindranath completed the sentence: 
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concoction to all of us, they left the 
Even Santoshbabu would not fell us 
the price. Later we were told that the boys 
had got back their money from Gurudev 
himself! These boys adored him, 
touched his feet each time they met him, but 
attention, 


the 
house. 
small 


also demanded his complete 


whenever they wished. 


We sat thsre on the terrace, till late at 
We were anguished, thinking of our 
When we sat at 
his feet, we felt a completeness and such an 
indescribable peace that we just could not 
move away. How can I describe in words 
the incommunicable feeling we experienced, 
when we sat silent beside him? We, who 
have heard his songs, his stories and his 
poems—how intensely we enjoyed them can 
be understood by all who have had the same 
experience. But with what could I compare 
that absolute joy I felt simply while sitting 
near him? A devotee's joy before his deity 
is similar, perhaps. 


night. 


Many visitors came quietly upstairs, but 
left quietly again, secing us around him. 
Kamala Devi was called back home--so she 
also left us. Rabindranath wan then discuss- 
ing American women. Their artifical ways 
had pained him. He said, “Mostof my friends 
there were open, eincere and large-heerted. 
But after some time, I did not feel like 
visiting them. ‘Their wives were, in general, 
rather oppressive—with their “Oh, how nice! 
Oh, how nice! after what ever I said. I 
ean’é really blame them, of course their society 
had moulded them in that fashion.” But he 
also mentioned the names of some ladies who 
had impressed him deeply. He expressed his 


f 
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regard for Japanese women and said, “They 
are They had 
showa him a genuine cordiality and also 
expressed sincere sorrow when they came to 
bid him goodbye before he sailed for home. 
The poet had been surprised at this—but for 
us this was no surprise. Anyone who had 


somewhat like our girls,” 


known him once would feel sorry to leave 


him—this was nothing strange. He had 
presided over the Bengali mind for a long 
stretch of years—not because of the 


Bengali’s innate qualities, but because it was 
impossible for a normal, sane person not to 
love him. 


Around this time, a group of Brahmo 
boys and girls had formed a sort of club in 
Calcutta. All of a sudden, Ch. 
came upstairs and asked my sister to tell the 
poet a bit about the aims and objects of our 


Prasanta 


club. When we were young, we were not 
nearly as outspoken as the girls of today-— 
and particularly, before the poet, we were 
completely tongue-tied. My sister, therefore 
did not speak at all, Rabindranath 
asked, Well, Santa ? What are your questions 
for me?” Instead of her, Prasanta Chandra 
answered,“Santa wants to say that men have 


then. 


forced a number of ideals before the eyes of 
women—” Before he could finish, the poet 
said, And these are getting to be too bother- 
After this he spoke at length 
about his constant ideals of womanhood. The 


some now ?” 


ideal women of our country and the reasons 
for their being venerated in India, were also 
discussed. He mentioned his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Jyotirindranath Tagore during this 
discussion. 

When we asked him why there were no 
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first-rate women writers, he said, “they are 
deprived of a complete and accurate k iow- 
ledge of the world. Thisis why I caanct 
praise their writings whole heartedly. So 
much of it is pure imagination. I woulé be 
so happy to praise them, if I couid. I. my 
father had not sent me to lock after our 
estate—my writing would have been just 


like theirs,” 
Around nine-thirty we rose to leave. Dur 


dining and packing were yet to be done. 
When we bowed before his feet, he said, “I 
shall see you again, aren’t you going by the 
night train?” We packed our bags in San 
finiketan Bhavan. 
dinner, 


When we were called to 
Meera Devi’s servant guided us— 
lantern in hand—to her place. We could tear 
voices upstairs. Now the other guests aad 
found a way to reach the poet, During most 
festivals Rabindranath could rest only during 
the night—all his waking hours were devozed 
to his guests. The younger girls, like us, 
were treated with the greatest indulgexce., 


But he never gave any sign of irritation— Lor 
was there a line of tiredness on his ev2r- 


serene brow. His smile was always chear- 
ful—as if he enjoyed this sacrifice. Liter, zgo 
and infirmity forced him to be less accessitle. 
Often we were even furned away when ve 
attempted to reach him. We felt hart and 
disappointed and were displeased with tae 
who obstructed our way. Tue 


memory of those bs; rone days was our ony 
coosolation. The nightiest of emperors hare 


never possessed whut we had received then 
Why not be satisfied with just that? Noua 
can take away that priceless wealth whica 


persons 


shines for ever in our memoay. That wa 
shall possess for ever, and carry with u3 
wherever we go. We shall not grieve fo? 
all that we never could get. 
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Our food was served in-the open terrace, 
in front of Kamala Devi’s house. 
a dozen consecutive years we had visited 
Santiniketan.  Srijukta Hemlata Devi. 
Kamala Devi, Meera Devi and the late 
Sukeshi Devi, had always welcomed us most 
cordially and had looked after us so well. We 
had never felt embarrassed about accepting 
their hospitality. We took it all for granted, 
as we would from our nearest relations. When 
I think about those days, the faces of those 
gentle ladies, those of some professors and 
their views, the tiny ashram boys,all brighten 
up the faded cantas of mymemory. 

After dinner we rose to take leave of our 
hosts. After biddinig good bye to Kamala 
Devi and Dinubabu, we looked «round for 
Meera Devi. She was putting her little girl 
to bed—so we had to come away. Later on, 
she came out, and the poet too came down- 
stairs. We knelt down once again to touch 
his feet and he said, “Everyone is leaving us 
—couldn’t I hold on to some of you ?” 


The train was at midnight, and as there 


was not much time in our hands, we sat in 
the verandah or strolled about to kill time. | 

Nilima suddenly asked, “who came in just 
now ?” We turned to look and found a 
lantern moving towards the stairway. We 
had not expected the poet to come so late at 
night, but he did come. ‘He was waiting for 
us, downstairs. 
and saw the bus waiting to take us to the 
station. When we asked him to take a seat, 
he said, “It is almost time for you to leave.” 
He discussed with my father his essay on the 
culf of Nationalism. About its ‘publication 
he said, “I would not want my writings to 
put anyone into trouble,” 


At last we had to go. ` We bowed down, 


For about | 


We came down in a hurry. 
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before him to accept his blessings. As the - 


car drove away. we saw him 


: returning 
home lantern in hand. 


The bullock-drawn bus had awful springs, 
Many of our fellow passengers climbed into 
it latsr, to keep us company. J was a moon- 
less night, so we all wished to be together, 
We could see the lights of Santiniketan, from 
a distance. _ 

The train was crowded. We would not 
have been able to get in if Prabhatbabu had 
not somehow pushed us into a ladies com- 
partment. A passenger was sleeping with 
her feet stuck out of the open door, we tried: 
our best to avoid hurting her. The women 


were helpful, they managed to give each of ` 


us a chance to sit down. My sister had later 
written a short story: “Shikshar Pariksha”, 
based on this train-ride. We reached Calcutta 
early in the morning. 


Later that year Rabindranath came to 
Calcutta to attend to some family matters. 
The Brahmo Samaj had organised a children’s 
club, where the members (children) often 
put up plays and musical soirees for their. 
own pleasure. This time they wished to do 
the poet’s “Post Office”. A small boy named 
Ashamukul was going to play the role of 
Amal. The rehearsals were vigorous. 
Rabindranath came to know of this and in- 
formed Prasanta Chandra, that he wished to 
be present during the performance. Hearing 
this, the infant-actors and their guardians 
were acutely nervous. Even so, they bravely 
carried on their rehearsals and waited for the 
poet’s verdict, until the news of the sudden 
illness of Ashamukul’s mother forced him to 
leave for Giridih. No one else agreed to play 


his role; so the whole thing was abandoned. 


e 


A 


? 
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+ Some of the girls invited the poet for an 
informal discussion with the members. We 
were to meet at Mary Carpenter Hall. We 
had planned to have the meeting in the school 
lawn, and the Hall was only to be used in 
case there was astorm. A few of the boys 

and girls. went to the poet, to invite him 
‘formally. | 

On the day of the meeting— April 25— 
the poet came to.see us in the morning. He 
asked me, “Well ? You have booked me for 
this evening, I hear. Whatdo you wish me 
_todo there 9” Later he discussed his English 


-essays with my father, and after a while went. 


to call on Mrs. Monika Mahalanobis. 

We reached a bit late that evening. His 
motor-car was waiting outside. The gathering 
was still in the lawn, no one had entered the 
hall as yet. Priyamvada Devi was speaking 
with the poet—she was then attached to the 
Brahmo girls school. Everyone sat down 
afterwards and conversation livened up. But 
soon the sky signalled a coming storm. Some 
requested the girls to sing. Sri Sahana Gupta 
began to sing—‘Sravaner dharar moto poruk 
jhoray’ and the rains came hurrying. We 
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rushed into the hall after her song. Tea ‘vas 
ready and Rabindranath also accepted the 
refreshments. We sat down on the cotton 
rugs spread out for us. Affer another song, 
the poet talked briefly on matters manly 

The talk was similar to 
women’—read out in 


concerning women. 
his essay—‘to 
Santiniketan. 

The discussion began immediately aftor 
this. Much of it was out of place or out of 
point. A fierce argument would have brcken 
up the meeting, as usual—but the pcet’s 
presence put a stop to that. He steered the 
discussion away to safer regions, with the 


help of Priyamvada Devi. 
Everyone now clamoured for a song. The 


new issue of ‘Prabasi’ had printed the pvet’s 


. newest, composition—“Jokhon porbay na 


more payer chinho ai batay.” A copy of the 
‘Prabasi’ was searched out while the voet 
read out one of his poems in English, :rom 
a journal named ‘Canada and India’. Later 
Sukumar Roy read out—as the poet request- 
ed -his own comic poem, “Swarvarna Byan- 
janvarna”. Finally the poet sang a song, 


` after which the meeting came to a close. 





Translated from the original Bengali by Sm. Shyamashree Lal 


GANDHI, A PURE SCIENTIST 


R. 58. MATHUR 


There are only three basic entities in the 
World-God, Soul and Matter or Energy—if 
they could be distinguished from one another 
otkerwise, it is all! ONE’unknown. Matter and 
Energy. it has been conclusively established, 
are interchangeable. Matter, when examined 
in its minutest details,is knewn to be made up 
of very very minute particles. These particles 
in.certain experiments, behave like particles, 
while in others, as waves but in no single 
experiment do they behave both as 
parricles and as waves. It cannot be said, 
with any measure of certainty, whether 
matter ultimately consists of particles or of 
waves. According to Heisenberg, a living 
Nebel Laureate in Physics, there will always 
remain acertain amount of uncertainty, in 
every measurement, however refined might be 
the instruments invented in future. 


The aim of the pure scientist is to discover 
the truth of things. Wecan approach truth, 
by slow gradual degree but we can never 
grasp the whole truth, in all its entirety. Some- 
thing or less of the basic nature of reality will 
continue to elude our understanding. Never- 
the-else even the present knowledge of things 
given to us by pure scientists has contributed 
much to the development and improvement 
in ife conditions in the world. 


The attitude of the pure scientist to truth 
is the same as that of the spiritual seeker- 
ignoring all world motives and free from all 
prejudices, he aims at only the discovery of 
the hidden mysteries of the Physical world. 
As to Gandhiji, so also to him. Truth is God. 
It ts the aim of life, according to every reli- 


follow any of them. 


gion of the world,to know God and as 
Mahatma has said, Truth is God, so the aim 
of life becomes the discovery of truth- after 
which the pure scientist is working hard. 


Now in the centenary year of the 
Mahatma, thousands of things and hundreds 
of ideas are being attributed to the Mahatma 
which perhaps, in his life time he never 
dreamt of. The Mahatma got us freedom 
from foreign slavery, but he never wanted us 
to be his slaves. Now whosoever comes to 
the platform ‘wants us to fellow the Mahatma 
in so many ways, when he himself does not 
The Mahatma believed 
in God. God has given us mind, intelligence 
and conscience. “He never wanted anybody 
to bea slave to anybody else. We cannot 
be expected to find answers to each one of 
our difficulties in his writings, nor was it his 
responsibility to reply to all questions. We 
have to use our Own intelligence in every 
matter and have to follow the dictates of our 
reason. Thatisthe message of Mahatma 
Gandhi to us -and to all the coming genera- 
tions. Even to-day people say, this is 
Eastern, that is Western, this is Southern, 
that is Northern. But in this age of Science 
when man has landed on the Moon, looking 
towards the Earth this world will appear to 
us asa very small ball revolving on its axis 
and roundthe Sun. Standing on the Moon, 
nobody can say, what is north, what is south 
what is east, what is west, what is up and 
what is down, on this earth. East and west 
are our own creation due to our lack of 
knowledge of things. 


GANDHI A PURE SCIENTIST 


No particular language in needed to know 
nature in this Universe. We study stars 


situated at distances of millions and millions 


of light years, (a light year is the distance 
travelled by light in a year travelling ata 
speed of 180,000 miles per second.) by the 
iight or waves given by them millions of years 
back. No particular language is needed to 
study Nature or truth or God. Any language 
will be good enough, if we have an honest mind 
and a sincere heart which unfortunately we 
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do not seem to have and hence the troukle 
all over world. Difference of opinion is 
inherent in the nature of things as no two 
peoplein this world can occupy the same 
place in space and time simultaneously and 


‘so cannot have the same view of things. If 


this understanding is there then most of our 
troubles will disappear. This realisation of 
the individual differences should lead io 
greater tolerance on our part helping in ecs- 
ing tensions in the world. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


“-NAGENDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


High-Soul’d One! thou shouldst be in our midst now ; 
Thy beloved Bharat hath need of thee : 
She has become an arena of strife 
And spiteful rivalry for power and pelf. 
Men have lost the virtues you strove so hard 
` To inculcate in them; they are engaged 
In brawls, like Kilkenny cats, for selfish ends,. 
Callous to besmirch the fair name of Ind. 


Corruption, inefficiency, greed, 
Bluff and violence stalk the land unchecked 
To the anguish of souls, bereft of peace. 


O! 


raise us up, return to us again, 


And teach us manners, service, sacrifice, 
And Love that stands the test and pays the price, 


(composed on the occasion of His 
Birth Centenary—after Wordsworth’s 


“Milton” ) 
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Gandhdi and Nehru 


The Atheist, Vijaywada 
Gandhi Nehru clash : © 


Jawaharlal Nehru was regarded as Gandhi's 
her, He admired Gandhi, adored his 
qualities, ‘but he had no faithin Gandhism. 
He did not hide his disbelief; that did not 
make a difference. During the three terms of 
his primeministership. Nehru reversed the 
Gandhi metheds and adopted the British 
model. Under Nehru’s stewardship ‘bureau- 
cratic regime and big indusries ; high salaries 
and pompous splendour: competitive 
economy and licenced monopolies: cities and 
slums developed in India-in striking contrast 
with the Ganchi ways of simple life, sense of 
service and sacrifice, cottage industries and 
concern for the common man. 


writes about 


The British model of. industrial society 
resulted from a gradual growth of civic sense, 
democratic values and scientific outlook. 
Nevertheless it fomented internal strikes and 
external wars ; it necessitated colonial policies 
fo? obtaining raw products and favourable 
markets. Gandhi was not unacquainted with 
the ways of industrial civilization, its advan- 
tages and evils. So he visualised a form of 


society with decentralised economy and village - 


autonomy which not only fitted in with the 
nezds of backward countries like India but 
presented a non-violent alternative to the’ war- 
weary industrial civilization. 

Village occupied the central place in 
Gandhi’s vision of a new society. He told 
Nehru in october 1945, “If India is to attain 


true freedom and through India the world also, 
then sooner or latter, the fact must be recog- 
nised that people will have to live in villages 


not in towns; in huts not in palaces. Crores 


of people will never be able to live at peace - 


with each other in towns and palaces. They 
will then have no recourse but to resort to both 


violence and untruth.” The village of Gandhi’s | 
dreams contained intelligent human 
beings. They would not live in dirt 


and darkness as animals. Menand women 
would be free and able to hold their own 
against anyone in the world. Noone would 
be idle, no one would wallow in luxury. 
Everyone would have to contribute his quota 
of manual labour. It was possible to envisage 
railways,. post and telegraph and the like, 
Gandhi said in 1941 that the contrast between 


the palaces of New Delhiand the miserable 2 


hovels of the poor labouring class nearby could - 
- not last one day in a free India. 


Lady Prime Minister of Israel 


The following short life sketch of Mrs. 


Golda Meir, Prime Minister of Israel is repro- 


duced from News from Israel, Published by 
the Vice Consul of Israel in Bombay. 

Golda Meir was born Golda Mabovitch 
on 3 May, 1898, in Kiev, south western Russia. 
Her father, a skilled cabinet-maker, had eight 
children, but only three survived. Golda showed 
signs of a determined character at 
early age, she seemed to resemble the great- 
grandmother after whom she was named, a 
formidable matriarch who lived-to the age of 
94 and was respected by the whole village. 


an ` 
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The family was very poorandin 1906 
followed the stream of Russian jews to the 
United States settling in Milwaukee. The father 
worked as a railway carpenter, the mother 
ran a grocery, but they were still impoverished. 

Golda was a bright pupil andat the age of ten 
organized the American Young Sisters Society 
to provide textbooks for needy school-children 
At the age of fourteen, she ran away to join 
her older sister Shana in Denver, where she 
met her future husband, Morris Myerson, a 
Russian-Jewish immigrant a few years older 
than herself. 

In 1916, she returned to Milwaukee and 
started training as a teacher. She was already 
busily engaged in all kinds of Jewish public 
activities. Poalei Zion, the Zionist Socialist 
party, Jewish people's Relief for East European 
jewry, the American Jewish Congress to detend 
Jewish rights ; and the Yiddish Folk-Schulen, 
folk schools with a Socialist bias, in which she 
taught in Yiddish: She soon attracted 
attention asa fiery speaker in English and 
Yiddish. She made up her mind to go to 
Palestine as ahalutz (pioneer) andin 1917, 
when her fiance agreed to come with her, she 
married him. 

They settled in Kibbutz Merhavia, in the 
Jezreel Valley, where, after doing all kinds of 
routine work, she specialized in poultry-raising. 
Within a year, she was the Kibbutz delegate 
to the council of the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labour. 

For various reasons, she and her husband 
left the kibbutz in 1923. She lived, then, for 
a year in Tel Aviv and in 1924 moved to 
Jerusalem, where ason and a daughter were 
born and she devoted herself to her family. 

Since 1928, she became active as a promi- 
nent labour leader serving in various high- 
ranking positions. 

By 1936, she was put in charge of the His- 
tadrut’s mutual aid services, especially of 
Kupat Holim, its medical insurance fund. 
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Her department was responsible for labou- ` 
negotiations, and she began to play a mor: 
and more prominent part in the leadershir. 
She was wholly concerned in almost all aspects 
of constructive Zionist effort and the struggl= 
for Jewish rights in Palestine. 

When a Jewish refugee ship carrying clar- 
destine immigrants was intercepted and held 
at an Italian port,she suggested that tke 
leaders of the community in Palestine should 
go on a hunger strike as a token of solidarit~, 
and she, too, fasted. . 

When the late Moshe Sharett, with other 
leaders of the communitv and the Zionist 
Movenment, was detained by the British :n 
June, 1946, she took his place in the Jewich 
Agency’s Political Department in Jerusalem 
and remained in charge when she went .o 
Lake Success to plead the Jewish cause at the 
United Nations. 


She represented the Jews in discussions wizh 
the Mandatory Government, as well as main- 
taining close contact with the military leaders 
of the Jewish resistance. Her directness, 
warmth and sincerity won the trust of her own 
people and the respect of all those to whcm 
she presented the case of Zionism. 


In 1947, she negotiated with the British ‘or 
the early release of families with children frem 
the internment camps in Cyprus, and went to 
the camps herself to explain the arrangement 
to the internees. 


In November 1947, when the passage of 
the partition resolution in the United Nations 
seemed imminent, Golda had a secret meet:ng 
with King Abdullah of Trans Jordan in Pinaas 
Rutenberg’s house near the power station at 
Naharayim, on the Jordan. The conversat_on 
was cordial. Abdullah assured Golda that he 
would not join any attack on the Jews. If 
the United Nations decided on partition he 
would annex the Arab part of his kingdom. 
He promised friendship, spoke slightingly of 
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‘the strength of the neighbouring Arab states, 
mentioned that the Mufti was their common 
enemy, and assured Gelda that he would 
gladly accept partition. The interview ended 
with an agreement to hold a second meeting 
aiter the resolution had been passed. 

The second meeting with Abdullah was set 
for May. 10 Golda and a companion left for 
Naharayim. Golda was provided with an 
Arab costume, veil and all, and practiced 
moving convincingly in those exotic draperies. 
The king had sent a car to Naharayim to drive 
the Jewish emissaries to Amman. So They 
met for the second time. King Abdullah 
appeared cordial but depressed and nervous. 

In the course of an hour’s interview, Golda 
recalled ihe King’s promise of November, 
Abdullah made no attempt to deny his pledge 
but added that the situation had changed. 
He had thought then that he was his own mas- 
ter, now circumstances did not allow such free- 
dom. It was clear from his tone that the 
reference was to British directives. However, 
he held out the hope that war could be 
avoided even at this late date provided that 
the Jews did not declare a state and stopped 
Immigration for several years. He would take 
over Palestine unpartitioned, merge it with 
Jordan after the interval of one year, and give 
the Jewish community representation in his 
parliament. He promised the Jews good treat- 
ment in the spirit of his liberal views. He 
concluded by declaring that he earnestly 
desired peace and regretted the inevitable ruin 
of great Jewish achievements in agriculture and 
industry ifa war should occur. He could not 
understand why the Jews should be in sueh 
a hurry to deelare a state. 

Golda courteously answered that a people 
that had waited two thousand years could 
hardly be described as being in a hurry. per- 
haps the Jews had been too patient. 

She pointed out that if Abdullah were to go 
back io his original proposal of annexing the 
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territory assigned to the Arabs, an understand- 
ing could be reached. The Jews were much 
stronger than a few months ago. If war were 
forced on them, they would fight wherever 


| they could and as well as they could. 


Abdullah replied that he realised that the 
Jews would feel called upon to repel an attack, 
True, he had sincerely wanted to carry out 
his original proposal, but many things had 
happened since then. “Then I was alone and 
now I am one of five. I have no choice and I 
cannot act otherwise.” 

Golda tactfully urged that he bear in mind 
that the Jews were his only friends. He nodded 
and answered, “I know that very well. I 
have no illusions. I know you and I believe 
in your good intentions. I believe with all my 
heart that Divine Providence has brought you 
back here, restoring you, a Semitic people who 
were exiled to Europe and shared in its 
progress, to the Semitic East which needs your 
knowledge and initiative. Only with your 
help and your guidance will the Semites be 
able to revive their ancient glory. We will 
progress only as the result of joint efforts. I 
know all this and I believe it with all sincerity 
but ccnditions are difficult. One dare not 
take rash steps. Therefore I beg you once 
more to be patient.’’ 

To which Golda replied. 
desire to mislead you and we wish to make it 
perfectiy clear that we cannot even consider 
your proposal. 

Despite our handicaps we believe that we 
will win. Perhaps we shall meet again after 
the war when there will be a Jewish state.” 

The hazardous mission did not succeed and 
she arrived in Tel Aviv in time to play her 
part in the fateful decision to declare a Jewish 
State onthe eve of the British withdrawal, 
During the latter half of 1948 she was appoin- 
ted Israel’s first diplomatic envoy to the Soviet 
Union. Despite an accident which left her 
suffering from phlebitis, she rose from her 


“We have no. 
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hospital bed against all medical advice to take 
up her post. The reception which she 
received fromthe Jews in Moscow was one 
of the most moving experiences of her life. 


Approximately 40,000 Russian Jews mira- 
culously appeared outside the Moscow Syna- 
gogue to hail Golda and the State of Isreal 
as she attended Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New 


1948. Normal attendance 


r 


Year) services in 
was 2,000. 


Mrs, Meir was appointed Minister of Labour, 
and took vp her post in April 1949, Her long 
experiences. of labour relations stood her in 
good stead. She did crucial work in pro- 
viding employment, laying the foundations of 
a labour code and building the houses that 
were urgently needed. In 1951, while she 
was campaigning abroad for Israel, her hus- 


band died. 


In june 1956, Moshe Sharett resigned and 
she was appointed Foreign Minister, loyally 
supporting Prime Minister Ben-Gurion during 
the difficult years that followed, in the van- 
guard of the diplomatic struggle after the Sinai 
Campaign. She made numerous official 
journeys overseas. and was largely responsible 
for establishing friendship with the newly 
independent developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. 


After the 1965 elections, she decided to rest 
from the cares of office and ‘resigned her post 
at the Foreign Ministry. Reluctantly, she res- 
ponded to the call of her colleagues and took 
up the Secretary Generalship of Mapai (Lab- 
our Party). Her unrivalled moral authority 
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made the post a highly influential one, and ‘she 
was a central figure during the critical months 
before and after the Six-Day War. She guided 
the party through the negotiations that led to 
the reunification of the labour 
and continued for an indispensable period 
at the helm of the United Isreal Labour Party 
that thus emerged. In August 1958, she 
announced her decision to retire. 

Since 1966 tillshe became Prime Minister 
she managed to spend more time with Daugh- 


meverment 


_ ter Sara and her family in the peach, p-ar and 


gladiolus-growing kibbutz of Rivivim near 
Beersheba, where the kibbutzniks recenzly pre- 
sented their Premier with a two-room apart- 
ment. Son Menachem isa cellist who has 
studied with Pablo Casals and is now com- 
pleting his studies at the university o° Con- 
necticut. 

The rural idyl enced last February when 
Levi Eshkol died. 

On the death of Levi Eshkol, the overwhel- 
ming majority of the party’s leaders sressed 
her to accept nomination as Prime Minister. 
On 7 March 1969, she made it known tkat she 
would respond to the call and accept th:s, the 
most momentous challenge of her long career 
of public and political service. 

On Tuesday March 18th the  E-nesset 
approved her cabinet by a 84-12 vote and 
she thus became Israel’s fourth Prime Minister. 
She emerged as an able Prime Minister and is 
now leading and guiding Israel through its 
present crucial period. Her beliefis: ‘I don’t 
know when peace will come but I have no 
doubt that it will.” 


Foreign Periodicals 


Polish Intelligentsia and Socialism 


The following excerpts from the Political 
Science Quarterly will be found interesting 


by students of modern socialistic developments ` 


in the formation of new ‘Classes’? and the 
rejection of fanatical creations of the earlier 
periods of Communism. The writer is Solomon 
John Rawin. | 


The main interest of this study is the 
relation between the intelligentsia and the 
Socialist system in Poland. This interest was 
prompted by the remarkable development 
that took place after 1956: 
accommodation between the intelligentsia 
and the regime, and the virtual restoration of 
the intelligentsia to its traditional position of 
Polish structure. 
This development provided a sharp contrast 
to the conditions during the early postwar 
period, when the bulk of the intelligentsia 
found itself locked in an unmitigated conflict 
with the Communist regime, and when its 
traditional elite status appeared to be doomed 
under the Socialist order. What is the signifi- 
cance of this development ? The obvious ap- 
proach would be to look for an explanation 
of the changing components of the situation— 
mainly in the changes in the political system 
during the post-Stalinist period, and in the 
structural and ideological transformation of 
the postwar intelligentsia. 

Historically, the Polish intelligentsia was 
either indifferent or had a negative attitude 
toward industrialism.and economic moderniza- 


the process of 


ascendancy in the social 


tion. This was associated with the conserva- 
tive bent in the intelligentsia value system, 
and with the view of economic’ activities as 
a low-status function, assigned to the inferior 
strata. However, whenever confronted with 
the secular pressure of modern industrialism 
the intelligentsia tended to opt for the Socialist 
(not necessarily Marxist), rather then for 
the capitalist solution. The determining factor 
in this choice was the anti-entrepreneurial 
bias inherent, in the intelligentsia ideology. 
Related to this were the elitist perspective of 
social organization, inherited from the gentry 
society, and the authoritarian concept of 
policy—both of which enhanced the compati- 
bility between the intelligentsia outlook and 
the Socialist order. 


The limited claim of this statement | should 
be noted : it does not suggest a causal relation 
between the ideology of the intelligentsia 
and the establishment of the Socialist order 
( indeed, in the particular case of Poland the 
historical facts seem to preclude this kind of 
interpretation ). It merely points out the 
elements of compatibility that enabled the 
process of accommodation to occur and made 
it so significant. 

On a more general level, this hypothesis 
draws attention to some interesting characte- 
ristics of the Polish situation: the persistence 
of social continuities in areas and under 
conditions where sharp discontinuities could 
be expected. The process of rapid industriali- 
zation and the disintegration of the traditional 


economic system, such as Polish society 
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experienced during the last twenty years, 
usually carry with them expectations of social 
discontinuities. In the Polish case, this condi- 
tion was compounded by the profound 
demographic and territorial changes due to 
the war and by the imposition of the Commu- 
nist regime. Indeed, an observer may have 
little difficulty in bringing out the elements 
of discontinuity and relating them to all 
these changes. From that point of view, the 
manifestation of continuities in such areas as 
the stratification framework or the general value 
of system of the society may appear even more 


striking and may deserve some specialattention. 


Whenever we speak about “intelligentsia” 
we refer toa phenomenon the prototype of 
which was provided by Russian society during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Undoubtedly, it was under Russian influence 
that the term, and the concept, came into 
use in Poland with reference to a new class 
of urban elite. It is certainly not easy to 
render the meaning of “‘intelligentsia’’ in 
Western terms. 
the 


comprehensive 


Perhaps following attempt to 
definition of 
intelligentsia may help to reveal the nature 
of the problem: ‘The intelligentsia is a social 


class 


provide a 


phenomenon that is peculiar to the 
condition of modernization in societies where 
the elitist-dichotomous framework of social 
stratification is preserved. The main criteria 
of intelligentsia status are education and 
non-manual occupation: the educated non- 
manual strata form a new class that, within 
.the 


acquires the status of “modern? elite. A 


traditional dichotomous framework, 
usual concomitant of the phenomenon of 
intelligentsia is the absence of an articulate 
modern business class. 


Implicit in this definition is the notion 
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that the phenomenon 
associated with “late? modernizaticn; and 
this would fit well with the experience not 
only of Eastern Europe, but also of some 
Asian 


of intelligentsia is 


and perhaps other undaveloped 


societies. 

The intelligentsia in Poland merged 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in a development somewha parallel 
to that in Russia: under condizions of 
decline of the landed gentry system. and of 
expansion of the industrial system. The core 
of the intelligentsia was provided ty what 
later came to be known as the ‘creative 
intelligentsia’’—-writers, journalists, artists, 
scientists, and educators. Usually, those were 
people of gentry origin, committed to patriotic 
values and permeated with Western aumanis- 
tic culture. Around this core were formed 
the new strata of professionals and non-man- 
ual workers recruited from the impoverished 
gentry: youth who were forced to leave their 
ancestral homes and to move to the city in 
search of employment. By the rules cf gentry 
society, entry into small business or artisan- 
of status; a 
small minority were able to establish them- 
selves in professions; for others, office work 
and administrative jobs, preferably in govern- 
ment service or large industrial erterprises, 
appeared as the only employment ccmpatible 
with their By origin, education, 
and perception of their own status set apart 
from the traditional urban classes, they 
maintained their sense of identity; and by 
accepting the leadership: of the creative 
intelligentsia, they found ideologica: adjust- 
ment to the new conditions and were able, 
to attain self-identification as the rew urban] 
elite. 

With the passage of time, the social content 
of the intelligentsia underwent some changes 


type employment meant loss 


position. 
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through the influx of individuals from the 
lower classes, mainly from the wealthier 
peasantry. But this affected only in a limited 
way the original character of the intelligentsia 
as an elite by ascription : gentry, as long as 
they did not enter manual occupations or small 
business, had ready access to its ranks. Also 
in its ideological outlook the intelligentsia 
remained an extension of the gentry society : 

' ‘The gentry, who for various reasons entered 
intelligentsia occupations, did preserve their 
old notions with regard to social and cultural 
relations, their style of life, their sense of estate 
solidarity, their prejudices, and their sense of 
superiority and distance in relations with the 
“lower” classes. The gentry were also able to 
impose these attitudes upon those members of 
the intelligentsia who were of different origin— 
upon those who came from the bourgeoisie, 
or from peasantry. This was an important 
factor in producing thc cohesiveness of the 
various occupational groups ( who formed the 
intelligentsia ), and it contributed to the intra- 
occupational solidarity and to the institutional- 
ization of the intelligentsia as a stratum. 

An essential element in this situation was 
the virtual exclusion of the business class from 
the mam social body. Historically, the bour- 
geoisie in Poland was formed on the fringes of 
society, It never developed a strong economic 
base, and it operated mostly within the frame- 
work of a pre-industrial, artisan-type, and 
small-commerce system. Except for the towns 
in the western part of the country where a solid 
element of ethnically Polish business class 
appeared, there was a sharp ethnic and cul- 
tural barrier between the bourgeoisie and the 
rest of the nation: the entrepreneur, the 
merchant, and the tradesman were usually of 
Jewish or German origin. This barrier helped 
effectively to maintain the isolation of the tra- 
ditional urban classes; in this sense, they 
never lest some of the characteristics of an 
estate. To the peasant and to the 
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worker 
have 


business might 
mainly be- 
But this kind 
advancement 


entry into 
appeared attractive, 
cause of economic advantages. 
of mobility denoted limited 
only ; truly significant mobility meant entry 
into the ranks of the intelligentsia. 
toward the business class in one generation was 


Movement 


merely a stepping stone toward advancement 
to the intelligentsia in the next generation. 


Civil service offered an acceptable solution 
to the 
deprived of his traditional sources of income 


impoverished gentleman who was 


but was anxious to preserve his elite status ; 
the notion of authority associated with serving 
the State allcwed him to maintain a measure 
of identification with the source of power. 


The inclination of the intelligentsia toward 
civil service was able to manifest itself fully 
only after 19.8, with the regaining of national 
independence. Until then, the main theme of 
political ideclogy was patriotic commitment ` 
and repudiation of alien rule. One ofthe 
peculiarities of the Polish situation was that, 
throughout most of the nineteenth century, 
the cause of national independence was the 
concern of the gentry (and later of the intelli- 
gentsia) to the virtual exclusion of the lower 
classes. Some change in this respect took 
place at the turn of the century when industrial 
workers joined in significant numbers the 
revolutionary patriotic struggle; but, essen- 
tially, patriotism continued to be regarded as 
a commitment of the upper classes and, indeed 
as an attribuie of elite status. 


Until 1918 the intelligentsia existed some- 
what in the shadow of the gentry society and 
derived its status mainly from this association. 
It was only in independent Poland that condi- 
tions arose for crystall zation of the intelligent- 
sia identity as the nation’s new elite. The 
historical identification wtth the cause of nati- 
onal indeperdence, combined with the ability 
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of the intelligentsia to integrate all the mobile 
elements from the lower classes, seemed to 
determine its function as the catalyst of the 
nation-building process ; throughout the inter- 
war period, the special right of the intelligent- 
sia to shape the new nationhood was hardly 
challenged. In addition, there were, of course, 
the practical exigencies of the hour—the need 
for literate civil service and for modern admi- 
nistration—that helped to establish the 
intelligentsia in a position of ascendancy. With 
this, Poland became “an intelligentsia- 
dominated society”, and there was hardly an 
area of public endeavor which did not bear 
the imprint of the intelligentsia’s presence. 


The propensity of the intelligentsia for 
bureaucratic careers found ample opportunity 
for fulfillment not only in the civil service, 
armed forces, and the general administration 
but also in the area of economic activities. 
The mainstay of the economic policy through 


most of the interwar period was etatyzm— 


state ownership and state control in industry. 
According to some estimates, state-owned 
enterprises in 1932 represented between fif- 
teen and twenty-five per cent national capi- 
tal investment and undoubtedly, with 
the intensification of state intervention 
during the years of economic depression, 
this share continued to increase. Besides 
railways ( ownership of which devolv- 
ed to the state after regaining independence), 
the state entered such fields as merchant 
marine, heavy equipment, mining, and the 
chemical and textile industries. In effect, 
state ownership became, next to foreign capi- 
tal, the controlling element in big industry. 
Under the Communist order that came 
into being after 1944, the intelligentsia 
appeared an obvious loser. In sheer politi- 
cal terms, the intelligentsia was seen as the 
mainstay of anti-Soviet opposition, and this 
itself seemed sufficient to doom it into 
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extinction. The new regime was committed 
toa profound transformation according to 
the Stalinist blueprint, and its aim was to 
break up the institutional props of the tradi- 
tional system, particularly those that served 
to maintain the ascendancy of tne 


intelligentsia. 


The anti-intelligentsia policy developed a 
two-pronged action: (1) the removal of tne 
intelligentsia from managerial jobs and frem 
positions of control, and their replacement 
with manual workers advanced primarily zor 
political considerations, and (2) the reform of 
the educational system with a view towerd 
producing a new “working class intelligeat- 
sia’ —a managerial elite that would be ccm- 
mitted to the Marxist outlook. 


It would be difficult to provide  statistizal 
evidence on the number of workers advanced 
to managerial positions. According to an 
official party account, the number of “‘adven- 
ced workers” in industry reached fifteen 
thousand by 1949, this was at the beginning of 
the Socialist reconstruction drive, and un- 
doubtedly the number increased considera >ly 
during the early fifties. On the other hard, 
the sheer practical needs for professional 
competence madeathorough displacement of 
the intelligentsia quite an impossible under- 
taking ; a more frequent pattern was to plece 


‘the old managers in a subordinate position 


and to subject them to the surveillance of 
the party commissars. 


The following statements (published uncer 
conditions of post-Stalinist liberalization ) 
seem to be representative of popular serti- 
ments: . 


“Probably only in Poland a situation may 
exist where a worker with merely element ry 
education is placed in charge of a plant, end 
where a Master of Engineering works as nis 
assistant. 
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“(Among workers) there is animosity against 

the so-called intelligentsia through advance- 
ment, that is, against former co-workers who 
took advantage of the opportunities available 
in the past, end who became managers, 
superintendents, and supervisors. I know 
some who have no qualifications whatever: 
they have elementary education only. It 
seems fair that those people are despised by 
their former comrades (whom they pretend 
not no know any more). There is a saying 
applicable to them: “God save us from the 
churl who became a squire.” 


The intallation of Gomulka to power in 
1956 provided conditions for a new relation 
between the Communist regime and the in- 
telligentsia. The essence of the “Polish road 
to socialism,” associated with the new 
administration, was accommodation to the 
prevailing value system of the society and 
legitimation of the regime within the national 
context. Implicit in this was the return to 
forms of government more in consonance 
with national tradition. In terms of political 
standards that evolved during the interwar 
period, this did not have to entail the aban- 
denment of authoritarian rule; indeed, the 
main framework of dictatorship was preserved 
without much change. 


A major point in the Gomulka accommo- 
dation program was the abandonment of the 
policy of advancing workers to managerial 
positions and the recognition of professional 
and educational status as the main criterion 
in recruitment of management. The new 
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policy was embraced with considerable 
thoroughness; special “‘clearance boards’? 
were instituted to investigate the status of 
worker-managers without proper education, 
and tens of thousands of medium and higher- 
level jobs were affected. No doubt, the 
exigencies of modern organization and the 
need for skilled management were at the basis 
of this change ; the net effect, however, was 
the opening of new and,unusual opportunities 
for the young intelligentsia for fulfillment of 
their career aspirations. Ona more general 
level, the new policy meant the restoration 
of the intelligentsia’s monopoly over manage- 
rial positions and validation of its special 
status within the Socialist framework. 

The compatibility of industrial transfor- 
mation under socialism with the elitist system 
offers room for some interesting generaliza- 
tions. The crucial element in this com- 
patibility seems to be that the traditional 
elitist framework persents a ready-made 
pattern for legitimation of status of the new 
managerial elite that emerges from Socialist 
industrialism. In this sense, elitism may be 


ay 


a ~n 


seen és providing support to the Socialist ~ 


variant of modernization. A corollary of 
this would be the hypothesis that, for societies 
dominated by the elitist system, socialism 
provices a more congenial option for 
modernization than capitalism. To put it in 
other words, industrial modernization within 
the Socialist framework may result in fewer 
strains on the traditional value system and 
may provide less challenge to the established 
structure than the capitalist pattern. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Development of Libraries and Library Science 
in India : by Subodh Kumar Mookerjee publi- 
shed by The World Press pv. Ltd., 37 College 
ot. Calcutta 12. Demy oct pp 536+XIL, 
cloth-jacket Price Rs. 21°50. Mr. Mookerjee 
is an enperienced and much travelled 
authority on library science. He has taught 
this subject at University level, won awards 
for his articles and has been the holder of an 
UNESCO fellowship in 1951-52 fora study 
tour of public, university and research 
institute libraries in the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia. He has dealt with the subject 
exhaustively and the book will be found ‘in- 
formative and analytical by all who desire to 
know about libraries, their history, develop- 
ment, proper use, educative and other 
purposes. : 

Gray but Fresh: by K. Sampathagiri Rao 
pp 284, cloth-jacket many illustrations 
published by S. V. Inamdar, ‘Managing 
Trustee Dr. Hardiker Diamond Jubilee 
Trust, Hubli. Price Rs. 12/-. Dr. Hardiker 
is famous for his Seva Dal and his long 
association with the freedom movement. 
After independence he devoted himself to 
national work of a constructive kind. Phy- 
sical culture and health specially attracted 
him. He had studied science and Public 
Health in Michigan University and had 
obtained a doctorate in Public Health. He 
‘was therefore fully qualified to do the kind 
of public work that he devoted himself to. 


Science and Human Condition in India and 
Pakistan : Edited by Word More house, basad 


on the proceedings of a conference sponsorad 


by the Centre for International Programs and 


Services of the State Education Department 


University of the State of New York and the 
Rockefeller University. Published by the 
Rockefeller University Press, New York C.ty 
10021. Cloth 252 pp. 17 illusts. Price $ 7:30. 
There area number of contributions from 
well known authorities on different subje:.ts. 
Asoke Mehta, A. Rahman, P. K. Kelkar, 
M. Raziuddin Siddiqui, M. G. K. Menon, 
C. H. G. Oldham and cthers. The bcok 
throws light on many important social ¿nd 
scientific problems, which deserve the attan- 
tion of scholars. 


The Inner Call: A book of poems by 
Niranjan Lal Goenka pp 91+XV, cloth gilt 
Rs. 4/- published by Apara  Prakasl-an, 
3 Pratap Ghosh Lane. Calcutta-7. Sri 
Hiranmoy Banerji, ex-vice chancellor, 
Rabindra Bharati, University has written the 
introduction to this book. Mr. Goenxa’s 
poems are the products of his deeper emo- 
tions and will find a response in fhe heart 
of all sincere readers of poetry. 


Mahatma Gandhi: A Drama in En-lish 
written by T. K. Ramanujam Kanirajar B.A., 
B.L, of 79 v.o.c. Street, Tirunelveli, Town, 
Tamilnadu, India. The book has a foreword 
written by Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam former 


Chief Minister of Madras ( Now called Tamil 
Nadu ). It is expected that this Erglish 
drama will be found useful for staging ia the 
Gandhi Centenary year. 


nis life of Dr. Hardiker will be found very 
Vateresting for general reading as well as a 

“documentary in the study of the history of 
freedom movement in India. | 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
A series likely to run into 72 volumes comprising all that the Mahatma Gandhi wrote and spoke. The whole series wili be 
completed by 1972. Volumes | to XXXI are now available for sale. 


Vol. Il; Deluxe : Rs. 8.50 , Standard : 
Rs. 5.50 ; Popular: Rs. 3.00 


Vol. I, Vol. HI Standard : Rs. 
Popular : Rs. 9.00 and onwards : 


Special concessional offer on the set of first 
30 volumes : 


STANDARD EDITION : Rs. 325 instead 
of normal price of Rs. 440.50 


POPULAR EDITION : Rs. 200 instead of 
normal price of Rs. 264.00 


(This series is also available in HINDI: 
Concessional set price for 25 Vols.) 


MAHATMA (Life of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi) —by D. G. Tendulkar. 
New cevised edition in 8 volumes. 


The Times Literary Supplement, Lon- 
don, has this to say: “A work which will 
never be superseded 2s a thesaurus of the 
Mahatma’s vast activities’. Tlustrated. 
Royal 8’ vo. Pp. abou: 400 each. Price per 
volume: Deluxe Rs. 15.00 each Popular ; 
Rs. 11.00 each. Price per set of 8 volumes : 
Deluxe Rs, 100.00 and Popular Rs. 75.00. 


“Libraries and educational institutions will be 
allowed a further discount of 5% on a full 
set. 
MAHATMA 
Rolland. 


This book contains a frank and illuminating 
commentary on Gandhiji and his ideals by 
the eminent French philosopher Romain 
Rolland. Crown 8’ vo. Pp. 130. Price: 
Popular Rs. 2.00 ; Deluxe Rs. 3.00. 


MAHATMA GANDHI (A Great Life in 
Brief )—by Vincent Sheean. 


“this is a brilliant portrait of the Mahatma 
by a leading American writer and commen- 
tator. Demy 8’ vo. Pp. 186 Price : Rs. 4.00, 


M. K. GANDHI (An Indian Patriot in 
_ South Africa) —by Joseph J. Doke. 


15.00 ; 


GANDHI—by Romain 


The first biography of Gandhij:. written 
when he wasin South Africa, by a close 
associate. Demy 8’ vo. Pp. 116 Price . 
Rs. 2.00. 


*MAHATMA, GANDHI AS A STUDENT 
~by J. M. Upadhyaya. 


Demy 8’ vo. Pp. 84 Price: Rs. 1.72. 


GANDHI IN CHAMPARAN-—by D.G. 
Tendulkar. 


The Story of Gandhiji’s first Satayagraha on 
Indian soil. Demy 8’ vo. Pp. 128 Price: 
Re. 1.50, 


*ALL ARE EQUAL IN THE EYES OF 
GOD. ` 


A selection from Mahatma Ghandhi's writ- 
ings on untouchability. Demy 8 vo. Pp. $6 
Price : Re. 1.00 


GANDHI PORTFOLIO: A set of 12 
Paintings on Gandhiji ; Rs. 5.00. 


*THE GANDHI STORY —by S. C. Sawant 
and S. D. Badelkar. 


The story of Mahatma Gandhi told in 
multi-colour pictures. Printed by offset. 
Crown 4’ to. Bound in Qr- Cloth. Pp. 48 
Price : Rs. 2.50. 

{Also available in regional language). 


*THE MESSAGE OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI—Compiled by U. S. MoLan Rao 


This volume contains the essence of 
Gandhiji’s teachings on eight important 
themes. A key to the sources of quotations 
is provided at the end of the book Fore- 
ward by late Dr, Zakir Hussain. Demy 8'vo. 
Pp. 136 Price: Rs. 1.50 {Also available in 
Marathi) 


*A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY (BAPU 
KE ASHIRVAD) Compiled by Anand 
T. Hingorant. 


| Every day for nearly two years (Nevember 


20, 1944 to October 10, 1946) Mahatma 


Business Manager 


Gandhi wrote down “A Thought for the 
Day”. All these ‘*Thdughts” in their entirety 
have now been published for the first time, 
Each page comprises one **Thought” in a 
facsimile reproduction of Gandhiji’s own 
handwriting, its transliteration in Hindi and 
its translation in English. Foolscap 8'vo. 
Pp. 688 Price: Rs. 6.00 


Mahatma Gandhi—An Album (Revised) 

Specially brought out on the occasion of 
Gandhi Centenary Celebrations, this Album 
carries 140 photographs, selected out of 
thousands covering Gandhiji's life and 
work. Beautifully printed on art paper. 
Royal 4’to. Price : Rs. 12.50. (Also avail- 
able in regional languages). 


GANDHI — The Man And His Thought 
by Shriman Narayan. 


Demy 8’vo. Pp. 54 Price: Re. 1.50 


Published under Patel Memorial Lectures, 
the book seeks to interpret Gandhiji’s ideas 
asa man, as a social reformer and as ap 
economist. 


20% Discount to Libra- 
ries. 10% to other buyers 
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During the Gandhi Centenary Year, Libra- 
ries and educational institutions will be 
allowed a discount of 20 percent and indi- 
vidual buyers sending their orders direct to 
Publications Division a discount of 10 per 
cent, on the Ghandhian Literature listed 
above, except the set of the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Ghandhi and MAHATMA by 
Tendulkar which are already available at 
concessional set price. 


Prices include postage and packing. Bocks 
worth Rs. 3.00 or more can also be supplied 
by V. P. P. 


*Publications are being reprinted. 
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| NOTES 


China has no National Debt 


The Peoples Republic of China has declared 
that it has no National Debt. Neither any 
debts to foreign countries, nor any to persons 
or institutions within the country. This is an 
extremely happy state of affairs. One how- 
ever wonders how this has been achieved. If 
the Chinese have become so solvent and highly 
productive that they can meet all their 
budgetary expenses without incurring any 
debts, it is indeed very remarkable. If on the 
other hand China has used any revolutionary 
methods of statutory cancellation: of debts or 
acquisition of vast assets which previously 
belonged to individuals or to cooperatives, 
joint/stock or other institutional owners; the 
clearing up of all national debts is not a proof 
of any great economic progress. 

The Chinese constitution has certain 
provisions which might help the Chairman: to 
take over or nationalise wealth or incomes. 
“The state protects the right of the peasants to 
own land and other means of production (Art. 8), 
of craftsmen and other non-agricultural 


individual working people to own means of 


production (Art.9), of capitalists to own means 


of production and other capital (Art. I 0), but 
‘the policy of the State towards kulak enterprise 
is one of restriction and’ gradual elimination! 
(Art. 8) and’ the policy of the state towards 
capitalist industry and trade is to utilize, to 
restrict and to reform them. The state gradually 
replaces capitalist ownership by the people’ 
(Art. 10)*’ so that one can see how easily China 
can take over all capital in the name of 
“utilization, restriction or reformation”? After 
all national debt is capital that the state 
borrowed and for which the state-issued bonds. 
The state can, as we see, “‘utilize’’ 
if it likes to do so’(Art./0). And we believe 
the People’s Republic of China has utilized all 
capital that persons, establishments or institu- 


all capital 


tions had lent to the state ;. thereby reducing 
the internal national debt of China to zero, As 
to the foreign national debt, we do not know 
to which country China owed money. Probably 
to Russia. But at the Aime when Russia gave 
goods or money to China, she might not have 
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taken proper documentary bonds showing 
Ckina’s national indebtedness to Russia in 
clear terms. So that even if China owed money 
to Russia that might not be proved to bea 
na:ional debt of statutory significance. 


On examining China’s budget, as far as one 
can find any correct budget, we find China 
spent 61% of her revenue on Economic 
Construction, 12°3% on social, educational and 
cultural affairs, 83% on defence, 45% on 
administration, 8°3% on additional credit funds 
to. the banks and about 510 crores of rupees on 
repayment of loans and aids to foreign countries 
(Es. 360/- crores on repayment ‘of loans). 
China issued National Economic Construction 
Bonds worthabout 200 crores of rupees in 1958. 
These Bonds possibly concelled the Internal 
Loans. And we do not know now many 
hundreds of crores of further issues of these 
Bonds havé been placed during the last eleven 
yeers, The last budget wė know of was 
balanced at Rs. 21006,00C0000/- ( Rupees 
twenty one thousand crores), Assuming that 
the Chinese gross national product is Rs. 42000 
crores, the expenditure is very high indeed and 
-had the Chinese economy been individualistic 
even in the slightest degree, there would have 
been financial difficulties and public 
borrowings. 


Prosecutions for Breaking Welfare Laws 


Many laws in civilised countries have their 
origin in public desire to escablish conditions 
favourable to ideas of social welfare. Local 
self government laws are the earliest among 
them and they mostly relate to taxation for find- 
ing ways and means for providing good drinking 
waer, drainage, conservancy, medical aid and 
education to the people. In India too we have 
heavy taxation for such, purposes but we cannot 
say that we get what we pay for. 

There are other laws which enforce paye 
men} of taxes, contributions, insurance premia 
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etc. in order to make life worth living for 
certain sections of the population. Whether 
these beneficiaries get the benefits in full, for 
which the community is made to pay, is a 
matter about which there are diversities of 
opinion. Most beneficiaries think that the 
bureaucrats are found to be more efficient and 
active :n making collections of taxes etc. than 
they are in rendering the services for which the 
payments are made. They also harass and 
persecu-e the people who pay the money in a 
manner which does not improve relations 
between the public and the bureaucracy. 
; 


International opinion regarding the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to social welfare work of 
various kinds, however, radically contradict 
what the Indian bureaucrats do in practice to 
enforce legislation for creating sound conditions 
of exiszence for the people and the social 
system. The Euro-Americans act on the 
principle that the governments should advise 
first, prosecute sometimes and keep all 
concerned adequately informed at all times. 
In these advanced countries the officials do not 
sit inactively in their ivory towers awaiting 
their caance to pounce upon a defaulter for 
his violation of the Law. In India the enforcers 
of a law often donot do a thing to advise or 
inform the people concerned for years at a 
stretch and then suddenly get extremely busy 
to threaten, prosecute, fine and to prove that 
the offender must be punished for his alleged 
anti-social acts or omissions. In Europe or 
America the government officials would have 
had to prove that they had done their ‘best to 
advise and to inform the parties required to 
fulfil the statutory demands. In the absence of 
such proof, the courts would not be very sym- 
pathetic to the prosecuting side. 


The Indian bureaucrats, no doubt, havea 
much greater eagerness to harass people and to 
throw their weight about than they have to 
achieve -he purpose for which the laws they 
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? 
enforce have peenu enacted. This applies 
particularly to municipal laws, tolaws guiding 
employer—employee relations, health laws and 
all laws relating to taxation, statutory contribu- 
tions, payment of premia for various types of 
compulsory insurance etc. etc. The officials 
should be made to prove that in all cases where 
they try to prosecute people for violations they 
have, on their part, been fully active in giving 
timely advice and information, and in carrying 
on full press and radio propaganda to rouse 
the people’s alertness in regard to the purpose 
of the laws enacted. The Press and radio are 
ussd quite lavishly by the politically minded 
V.I.P.s, as well as by officials for purposes of 
‘propaganda but such propaganda usually has 
nothing to do with the social obligations of the 
public, If, from time to time the newspapers 
and the radio announce what the public 
should do about making payments, giving 
returns and filing information; that might 
make it less necessary for the officials to write 
threatening lettérs to the public or to prosecute 
people for non-compliance with the laws. 
Government departments should have advisory 
sections as well as specially appointed persons 
to enlighten the public about the correct 
meaning of their rules, regulations, sections, 
clauses, sub-sections and sub-sub-clauses of the 
various forms that are issued to the public. 
Otherwise most people have to spend money 
to get their returns made out by lawyers, 
accountants, valuers and so forth. For instance 
a persons after being made to pay income tax 
at an excessive rate, has often to spend about 
a thousand rupees annually on lawyers and 
accountants to get his assessment made out 
correctly. Sometimes valuers have to be paid 
a further thousand or two thousand rupees to 
obtain valuations of properties acceptable to 
the I.T. Deptt. 


that 
instituted by government departments for alleged 


~ 


There are many prosecutions are 
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offences that have been committed years ago 
and due entirely to the negligence of the 
officials to do their work of propaganda, giving 
information, calling on the parties personally, 
writing letters pointing out acts of 
compliance and issuing . advisory circulars 
about the necessity of the public carrying ont 
their part of the statutory duties in a time- 
ly fashion. The idea that passing. of laws 
and prosecutions are the only work that the 
government should undertake is utterly anti- 
social in point of correctness of outlook as to 
enforcement of laws. Just as ignorance of 
the Law isno excuse for the ordinary citizen 
who unknowingly viotates the Law, it is 
equally and more of a fault of the Government 
to keep the citizens uneducated, uninformed 
and unassisted in the matter of carrying out 
their multifarious’ and complex: statutory 
obligations, Even if the citizens should know 
the basic provisions of the Laws of the land; 
the Government still would be responsible for 
making numerous rules and regulations and 
printing highly complicated forms for making 
out returns which no ordinary citizen could 
possibly be expected to understand without 
the assistance of experts. These forms deal 
with many things like Export, Imports, Sale 
of Goods, Procurement of Controlled Articles, 
Tax payment, Recovery of dues from Govern- 
ment, Court Cases etc. etc. The Government 
must either make things simpler or undertake 
to open offices for assisting people to traverse 
the thorny and impassable terrain created 
by obstructive and aggressive bureaucrats. 
We understand that citizens should pay their 
dues to Government in time and duly and 
fully. What about the payments that Government 
have to make to the citizens? Those who 
have any knowledge or experience of recovering 
money from the Rent Court, from the office 
of the commissioner for 
compensation, the L. I. C., the Provident 
Fund or the Health Insurance Departments 


non~ 


workmens 
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would certify how soon Government make 
payments due to the public. 

If the people should pay fines for not 
maxing payments on the dot; why should 
not the Government be obliged to make 
sompensatory payments to the public - for 
holding up payment over months or years? 

No doubt the vast majority of the people 
of India donot have to make payments to 
Government, and are, therefore, not interested 
ir Governmental inaction or delaying habits 
ir many fields. But many people have to 
receive money from Government and they 
all fe2l that Government are extremely lax in 
carrying out their obligations. As a matter 
of fact the heirs of persons dying of accidents 
ir factories have to suffer a lot of trouble to 
gat taeir compensations which are paid to 
Government by the Factory owners. The 
letter pay up very quickly and the Government 
tLere after hang on to the money belonging to 
“idows, orphans or other heirs of the deceased. 
Cne can cite endless instances of how slow 
and uncertain governmental payments are. 
These delays cause terrible suffering to poor 
pecple; but Government officers donot appear 
tc make any efforts to correct the situation. 
The main point is that bureaucrats, like 
 soliticians, feel highly satisfied if they can 
icunch some accusations and prosecutions 
on persons who allegedly owe money to 
Government, They do not waste any time 
su correcting their own faults. It is high 
time that the public forced them to change 
their ways. 


Dignity and Degeneration 


Pandit Nehru was responsible for giving 
unrestrained freedom to all political party 
leaders to express their wishes, desires whims 
rd fancies relating to the use of their political 
nowers in the matter of setting up states and 
sub-states and in delineating the territorial 


future political organisation. 
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boundazies of the semi-autonomous territorial 
units taey created. India was thus divided 
up intc many states, with their legislatures, 
governors large sécretariats with numerous 
highly paid bureaucrats and freedom to tax 
the public and to spend public funds. The 
Panditj: was responsible for all this; for when 
the British gave up their hold on India they 
handed over power to Pandit Nehru who 
could have done what he liked with India’s 
But he chose 
to set up a number of states inorder to 
appease the large body of political workers 
who. kad fought for India’s independence 
under Mahatma Gandhi’ leadership. These 
people now became powerful and could 
handle hundreds of crores of rupees. They 
could also indulge in favouritism, use their 
influence to make or unmake people, live and 
behave like so many His Highnesses in fancy 
dress and generally speaking, shake off all 
sense of frustration that British tyranny had 
made them suffer from. But the cost was 
extremely heavy for the Indian people. They 
lost their national unity and began to exist 
for the advantage of political party men. 
India today is suffering badly from linguism, 
Hindi-ism, victimisation of the economically 
solvent minorities, overmanning and under 
production in industries, armed clashes 
between political partymen, robberies with 
violence and utter lawlessness, and the top 
men in all governments are now ignoring 
their findamental obligations to the people 
and behaving like the war lords of China 
of the pre-communist periods. They are 


. organising their own strong arm boys in order 


to fight it out and these hooligans are robbing 


railway passengers, looting goods trains, 
snatching ornaments from women, murdering 
competicors and fighting gang wars. Instead 
of there being government by the Law there 


is government by colourful gestures of a 
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socialistic variety. The most noticeable charac- 
teristic of the Indian economy is that India 
has no wealth. The income of the average 
Indian is less than Rs 300 per annum. But’ 
a few Indians who are in the inner circle of 
a very small developing economic set up and 
some service holders and professional men 
earn more than Rupees three thousand 
annually, As one goes above Rs 3000/- p. a. 
group the number of persons with higher 
incomes fall precipitously. There are precious 
few people in India with incomes of more 
than Rs 22500/- p. a. which is the lowest 
income of a tax paying citizen of the U. S. A. 
In India a man earning Rs 20000/ p.a. pays 
super tax. The number of Indians who 
have incomes of more then Rs 100000/- p.a. 
would be perhaps 1/2500f 1 per cent of the 


population and their combined income will”, 
total up to about Rs 150 crores p, a. out of | 


which the state takes more than three fourths 


in taxes. This state of affairs shows up that # 


the much talked about concentration of wealth 
ina few hands actually refers to nothing that 
can be called WEALTH. If all ownership 
of all wealth were abolished the utterly 
equalised income of all Indians will ‘be 
Rs 300/- perannum. If all capital of India 
were also redistributed equally the capital 
value of all possessions of the average Indian 
(including the value of his land, his cottage 
etc. ) will perhaps increase from Rs 6000/- to 
Rs 6100/- theoretically speaking. This will 
not -increase his income for the reason. that 
jf all economic establishments were nationa- 
lised, the expenses of management will eat 
up more than what will-be saved from the 
clutches of the private owners. 

The above purely theoretical discussion 
gives us aclearer picturefof our economy. It 
also shows us that no matter how ethically 
necessary or justifiable all the proposed 
socialistic moves may be, these will not help 
much to remove India’s poverty, The idea 
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that the savings of the economically better 
off people can be used to help Indians to’ - 
become richer by obtaining loans from nationa» 
lised banks is also true in a very limited sense. 
For how much assistance ean Rs 1500 crores 
provide to the numerous crores of householders, 
cultivators and craftsmen of the 550000 villages 
of India? And what portion of that money 
can be given as loans to villagers? Then the 
question arises as to the nature of the assistance 
required, If the fequirement is for capital 
investments, as in getting wells dug, pumps 
installed, roads built or tanks re-excavated, 
the bank loans will take years to be repaid. 
That would hardly suit the banks. For their 
liabilities to the depositors require to be 
adjusted on a time basis. The socialistic 
gestures therefore are creating hopes most of 
which may remain unfulfilled and will 
ultimately, react on the makers of these 
gestures, ` 

India has now become split up territorially 
much more than what happened during 
Pandit Nehru’s regime. But the greatest 
danger now lies not so much in territorial 
divisions as in the large number of parties and 
sub-parties that the politicians have formed 
with their many real or imaginary differences 
of an ideological variety. Some of these Broups 
of politicians have it is believed, foreign 
connections which help them to procure funds 
and other resources for strengthening their 
parties. On the right extreme of these groups 
are people who receive aid from the Western 
Powers and on the other extreme are those 
who accept assistance from the Communist 
countries. That the givers of these aids are 
not genuine friends of India is proved by the 
fact that these powers give lavish support to 
Pakistan too; knowing fully well that the 
latter country will useall resources directly 
or indiretly against India. The idea behind 
all this secret and open aid to Indian Parties 
and groups is weakening this country. Creation 
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of =pheres of influence and large fifth columns 
‘of reign powers would put India in utter 
disunity and thus destroy her solidarity and 


national character. Due to the activities of 


ali these political cliques India is progressively 


becoming a loose knit association of states 
whch are in their turn homes of clashing 
interests and battle fields of political 
wit no construccive programme. 


gangs 
There is 
sti. some hopé that India will come out of 
this dangerous state of disunity and domination 
of self seeking factions. It is’ felt that public 
opizion is slowly swinging away from the 
warring interests and wanting some sort ‘of 
stability by settlement of differences among 
varius groups which are now running wild. 
Ths public agree that things must change 
anc. a just and rational order must he establi- 
shz=, Young pecple must be appeased and 
giv=n scope for bettering their lives by active 
participation in matters that determine their 
fu zre. Women must be given real equality 
arc not just statutory promises. Employment 
mist be increased: in a planned manner and 
ncı left to chance to grow along with the ill 
plarned and limping industries that Pandit 
Nearu arranged for. Education, training, 
mecical assistance, social security and other 
estcatial social institutions must be established 
anc. developed as, early as possible. A brave 
new world has been promised to mankind 
anz they have got a scheming, squabbling, 
co7spiring and pcwer grabbing world instead 
which is divided into numerous gang infested 
zones dominated by brutal and barbarous 
ganzsters who have no love for human ideals 
not espect for any human rights. The peoples 
of rhe world have got little that one can call 
braze, new or even humanly desirable., 
All that was beastly in all periods of history 
exsi prominently in to-days world in most 
cour-tries. Low intrigue, criminal selfishness 
disrzspect for tke law, immorality and 
con-cadiction of all accepted human ideals 


are the most noticeable features of life in 
modern society. That is true of left, right 
or centre, l 


Fundamental Rights 


India has in her constitution, guaranteed 
seven kinds of fundamental , rights. These 
are, ] ) right to equality which entitles an 
Indian to have equality before the law and to 
enjoy ecual apportunity in all fields where 
discrimiration may occur: 2) right of freedom 
of speech and expression, assembly, association, 
union, movement, residence, acquisition and 
disposal of property, and the right to 


practise any profession or occupation; 3) the 
right against exploitation, prohibiting all 
forms of forced labour, child labour and 


traffic in human beings; 4) the right to 
freedom of conscience and free profession, 
practice and propagation of religion; 5) the 
right of minorities to conserve their culture, 
language and script and to receive education 
and establish and administer educational 
instituticns of their choice; 6) the right to 
property subject to the right of the State to 
compulsory acquisition for public purpose 
after payment of compensation and; 7) the 
right to constitutional remedies for the 
enforcement of fundamental rights. 

Apart from the above fundamental rights 
there are the Directive Principles of State 
Policy which are not enforceable through 
courts af law; but are nevertheless considered 
as “fundamental in the governance of the 
country’. These declare that the state shall 
strive “-o promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as 
it may a social order in which Justice, social, 
economic and political shall informall the 
institutions of the national life? these principles 
further require the state to direct its policy in 
such a manner as to secure the right of all 
men anc women to an adequate means of 
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livelihood, equal pay for equal work and 
within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, to make effective provision for 


securing the right to work, education and 


public assistance in the event of unemployment 

“old age, sickness and disablement or other 
cases of undeserved want. The state is also 
required to secure to workers humane condi- 
tions of work, a decent standard of life, and 
full enjoyment of leisure and’ social and 
cultural opportunities. 

When we examine the conditions prevailing 
in India which affect the lives of Indians in 
various manners, we find that the incorporation 
of the fundamental rights in the constitution 
and the directive principles of state policy 
have not made much difference to the life of 
the Indian people. Social practice and indivi- 
dual behaviour had undergone some notice- 
able changes since the days of Raja Rammohan 
Roy. Social reformers followed the great 
Raja in fair numbers and the Indian people 
changed many of their inhuman, unjust, 
superstitious and uncivilised ways during the 
hundred and fifty years which succeeded the 


ageyof Rammohan, We cannot say that 
independence gave us a new moral and 
intellectual outlook, What the constitution 


visualised about a new India 
still remains. in the sphere of unrealised 
hopes and ideals to a very large extent. We 
may ask ourselves, “Do we have real equality 
of all men and women in India? We may not 
be so blatant now in looking down upon fellow 
humans as we had been before; but do we 
really believe in equality ? Have we abolished 
privilege and are we granting equal oppor- 
tunity to all Indians ? About freedom of speech 
and expression and freedom to live where we 
like and al: the rest of it; can we speak in 
any language we choose in all places of India ? 
Are not there Hindu, Muslim, Brahmin or 
Chamar localities in Indian Towns? Are not 
certain’ Trade Unions intolerant of certain 


makers 
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other trade unions and is it not impossible for 
workers to form certain types of unions in ` 
certain areas?’ Isit not a fact that in certain 
provinces certain minorities suffer 
disabilities ? Are not Bengalis treated un- 
fairly in Bihar and Assam in the matter of 
educating their children, obtaining service or 
in securing business opportunities? Are there 
not thousands of boys and girls working under 
contractors everywhere in India? Are not wo- 
men bought and sold in factory areas? One 
must say -that untouchability and caste 
superiority have lost some of their obnoxious 
and dehumanising characteristics during recent 
decades ; but they are still there quite strongly 
in spirit. Justice, equality, universal education, 
social security, full |, employment, a decent 
standard of living, full enjoyment of leisure and 
cultural opportunities etc. etc. are just some 
out of a long list of unrealised ideals for which 
we must learn not to break our hearts. We 
must remember there are many stars to which 
our wagons may be hitched without actually 
engaging in any space ravel, 


many 


All our ideals however are now undergoing 
revision and modification. Property, liberty, 
security and everything else are acquiring new 
meanings according to the convenience of 
politicians. And when the state will be called 
upon to honour their constitutional obligations 
nothing virtually will have the dimensions it 
had in 1950. Some people are already talking 
about abolishing the fundamental right of 
property. The idea of course is to abolish all 
sizeable property. For if all the small plots of 
agricultural lands are taken away. the cultiva- 
tors will rebel and overthrow the Government. 
If all small shops are nationalised there will be 
similar repercussions. Will all loan bonds 
issued by government be scrapped? Will 
there be confiscation of Bank and Post Office 
Savings deposits. 

Some people think that there is a short cut 
to national prosperity and it is the nationalisa- 


+ 
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_ticr. of all private property. They forget that 
the average Indian earns Rs, 300/- p. annum 
ani no amount of nationalisation can increase 
thet average. If that average is to be raised it 
can be done only by larger per capita produc- 
tion. Confiscation of private property will 
lower that average, for things managed by 
the state, in this country, soon reach the lowest 
po:sible level of productivity and profitability. 
Social ownership of all means of production 


recuires a much more highly developed sense 


of morality than the majority of the people 
possess. Generally speaking those who have 
property are also the buyers of many kinds of 
commodities Which the average Indian does 
no” buy. One may say, conjecturally, that the 
prcperty owners buy rupees three thousand 
crcre worth of goods and services which cause, 
through their production, employment for one 
and half crore workers who support families 
the total number of members of which may be 
abcut five crores. Abolition of the fundamen- 
tal right to property will relegate about a crore 
of workers to total unemployment, the 
disruption of thousands of branches of produc- 
tion and the closing down of hundreds of 
thousands of shops and establishments. In 
short it will mean a gréat upset for the Indian 
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economy which will have to start from scratch 
again after any such drastic change is made in 
the basic principle of economic growth. All 
the planning carried out so far will be largely 
national capital and resources wrongly used 
for developments which would be now rejected 
as unnecessary. The thousands of crores that 
have been borrowed from abroad will have to 
be paid back by use of methods and means 
which will have to be newly evolved. Coming 
to other basic industries without which the 
Indian economy will go totally bankrupt and 
much productive work that goes on in the 
agricultural section, reorganisation would be 
required to an extent which will reduce 
national productivity very dangerously. Export 
will be badly affected as tea, jute, leather and 
manufaciures etc. are largely the products of 
persons who own property. ‘There is no doubt 
therefore that abolition or cutting down the 
peoples’ right to property will cause a sort 


‘of economic revolution which will not be to 


the advantage of the Indian nation. The 
provisions that now exist or that can be made 
for prevention of concentration of wealth in a 
few hands should of course suffice if economic 
reform is aimed at, without touching the 
fundamental rights of the citizens of India. 


_GERMAN—AMERICAN MOTHER OF CEYLON’S 
BUDDHIST WOMANHOOD 


BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


There are two Americans whose memories 
are revered in modern Lanka (Ceylon). One 
is the famous Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, who 
for 28 years dedicated his prime of life to the 
peoples of India, Ceylon and the rest of the 
Buddhist Asian lands; while the other is 
Marie Musaeus Higgins, whose devotion to the 
education of Ceylon’s Buddhist women for 
nearly 37 years of her life, is well known. The 
mortal remains of Col. Olcott lie enshrined in 
Adjar, India, while those of Musaeus Higgins 
lie in Colombo, Ceylon: they are immortal 
tributes to these two servants of mankind. 


When Col. Olcott came to Ceylon in 1880, 
the great Singalese Buddhist Civilization was in 
a decadent state and the colonel decided to 
work for a Buddhist revival movement. He 
then started the Buddhist Educational Associa- 
tion, as at the time of his arrival there were 
only three Buddhist boy’s schools and only one 
for the Buddhist girls. 


The rise and fall of civilizations are, per- 
haps, a pattern in history. - The Indo-Ceylon 
Buddhist period, from the 3rd Century B.C. to 
the 10th Century after Christ, is recorded as 
the golden period of their history. After that 
this great civilization began to decay, and when 
the Portuguese, Dutch and British arrived in 
Asia from the 15th Century onwards, this and 
nearly all Muslim, Hindu, Buddhist and 
Confuscian civilizations were in a decadent 
state. 

These foreign rulers destroyed the tradi- 
tional culture,and Christian missionaries increa- 
sed like mushrooms in the lands of Asia. 

a) 


Christian schools were opened by every 
Christian denomination. The Buddhist chil- 
dren were forced to go to these schools and 
Buddhists were compelled to go to Christian 
churches, even for the registration of marriages, 
In addition, economic pressure was usec for 
the conversion of Buddhists to Christianity. It 
was a sad periol when people in Ceylon were 
afraid to call themselves Buddhists, and 
Buddhist culture had degenerated to its lowest 
ebb. 


It was in the midst of this national calamity 
in Ceylon, that Gol. Olcott, Marie Muszeus 
Higgins and the Rev. C. M. Leadbeater an 
Englishman, arrived in Ceylon to help the 
Buddhists. About the same period a son was 
born to a wealthy Sinhalese family, and who 
as an adolescent joined Col Olcott’s team as 
an interpreter of Sinhalese into English, and 
later in life bore the name of Anaga-ika 
Dharmapala and became the famous Buddhist 
resuscitator in India and Ceylon. ‘Therefore it 
was team work, and Marie Musaeus Higgins 
specialized in helping the emancipation of 
Buddhist women, 


Musaeus Higgins arrived in Ceylon in 
November 1891, accepting an appeal by Col. 
Olcott. Marie Musaeus Higgins was born at 
Neustadt in Germany, the daughter of a Chief 
Justice, Theodore Musaeus of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg. She graduated asa ‘Frau Fro- 
fessor’ at a German university. She emigrated 
to the United States of America and while 
engaged in educational work there, married 


Major Antony Higgins, an engineer officer in 
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‘the U.S. army. Major Higgins died three 
years after the marriage. Mrs. Higgins by then 
hac been a teacher in New York for eleven 
years. Her own words spoken in later years 
ata meeting she addressed in Ceylon can best 
describe the manner in which she happened to 
come to Ceylon on her historic mission : 

‘‘After my husband’s death there was born 
in me an unquenchable urge to live the rest of 
my life in the service of humanity through some 
noble enterprise. I spent my lonesome days 
wondering what I should do. It was indeed 
a miraculous coincidence that one day. an 
American journal that carried an article about 
my deczased husband, published also an appeal 
signed by Col. Olcott from Ceylon, for the 
services of an educated lady who would dedi- 
cate herself to the education and upliftment of 
Buddhist girls in Ceylon. To me it wasa 
message in answer to my daily prayer. Need 
I say that I decided to leave for Ceylon ? 


“It is now 29 years since I arrived in your 
country. Not for a moment do I regret coming 
to Ceylon. Since I have no children of my 
own, it was easy for me to think of the Ceylon 
girs as mine own. There are today in all 
parts cf this country, girls who grew up to be 
women under my care. It is no surprise that 
I iove and cherish them for the reason that I 
am. myselfa woman. I have come to think of 
my pupils as my own daughters. In their turn 
they look up to me as to a mother and they 
lovingly call me ‘Sudu Amma’, meaning white 
mother. Now I have not only daughters but- 
I also have grand-daughters. I am not only 
the ‘Sudu Amma’ but also the ‘Sudu Achchi’ 
now. Iloveto be treated and called ‘Sudu 
Amma.’ ” 


One of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
Buddhist education was the comparative 
indifference displayed by parents in the 
instruction of their girls,- At the time Mrs. 
Higgins arrived in Ceylon on November 15th, 
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1891, the pathetic helplessness of the Buddhist 
girls may better be imagined than described. 
Hidden away in a dusty by-path in Maradana 
(a slummy, industrial area of Colombo ) there 
existed at the time the one and only little 
school, nemed ‘Sangamitta Girls’ School.’ Mrs. 
Higgins was placed in charge of the school on 
her arrival. Five months after she ‘landed in 
Ceylon a columnist wrote in the 
Independent’ : 
known 


‘Ceylon 
“I believe it is very little 
that an American lady is just now 
working in the cause of female education in 


‘the island. The Sangamitta Girls’ School at 


Maradana was established by the Buddhists 
and was being worked as usual without much 
method or discipline. Not long ago the present 
Principal, Mrs. Higgins, volunteered herself to 
work for the education of Buddhist women in 
Ceylon. Her abilities as a teacher, a linguist 
and an accomplished musician are well known 
in New York. She arrived in the island only 
five months ago. Her work has not created 
much attention among those who are engaged 
in educational work. l 


“It was my good fortune to visit the institution 
a few days ago and I can say that this lady has 
succeeded to a great extent in carrying on her 
work successfully and in discovering the 
the Ceylonese. They are 
generally weak in order, discipline and punctu- 
ality, and now one would simply be surprised 
at the manner in which the foreigner has 
grasped this during her short stay. The work 
of the school goes on with clockwork regularity. 
Desks and benches are models of cleanliness. 
There is hardly a schoo! today in the country 
which is not full of dust and dirt. Regular 
play hours, teaching of music, and the giving 
of Buddhist moral lessons appear to be special 
features m the school’s curriculum. The lady 
Principal thinks very highly of the intelligence 
of the Singhalese girls from the results she has 
obtained so far. 


deficiencies of 


The only requirement, she 
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says, is the proper training of the natural 
abilities possessed by them. She wishes for 
more systematic education and she requires 
more trained teachers.”’ 


But this little school in slummy Maradana 
became too cramped and suffocating. Mrs. 
Higgins succeeded in her efforts to get a 
suitable piece of land in Rosmead Place, where 
the elite live. It was donated by Mr. Pater 
de Abrier, a Singhalese Buddhist leader with 
a Portuguese name; and Mrs. Annie Besant 
the English head of the Theosophical Society, 
laid the foundation stone there for a college 
and boarding school for Buddhist girls. 


Around this foundation stone was started 
a mud-walled building, which was to grow as 
one of the leading Buddhist Girls’ 
the island. 


schools in 
It was named Musaeus College. 
Two years later the mud hut was replaced by 
a modern brick building, and that soon 
developed into a large two-storeyed structure, 
through the munificence of Mr. Wilton Hack 
of Perth, West Australia. 


“From then on, “states Mr. Cyril D. 
Abeyagunawandere of Ceylon Young Men’s 
Budhist Association, “the story of Musaeus Col- 
lege, the saga of Buddhist women’s education 
and the life of Marie Musaeus Higgins, wove 
an epic of enduring inspiration for our people. 
The rush of Buddhist girls for admission into 
this palladium of Singhalese culture and the 
Buddhist way of life, continued to strain the 
limited resources and accommodation at 
Musaeus College. The dirth of teachers trained 
to carry on the torch of education and emanci- 
pation of women to other parts of the island 
was being acutely felt. Musaeus College had 
to be the sun to light the darkness in the remote 
parts of the land. In 1908 a teachers’ train- 
ing college for women was established, and 
shortly started sending out teachers to Buddhist 
Singhalese Girls’ Schools that were spHneng 
up in all parts of our island.” 
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Time and again Mrs. Higgins approached 
the Government for official recognition and 
for a grant to maintain her school. It is 
understandable that a Christian colonial power 
watched with suspicion the awakening of the 
Singhalese Buddhists under the leadership of 
Col. Olcott and Mrs. Higgins. The Christian 
missionaries would do anything to bring pre- 
ssure on the Government to discourage and 
stifle the new movement which was then 
making headway among the.people. 


But there was a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Cull, who looked on with sympzthe- 
tic admiration at the splendid work done by 
Mrs. Higgins. . But his hands were tied and 
time and again he gently parried her impor- 
tunities for a grant. He once suggested to the 
lady, what to him then appeared to be an 
impossible task, in the hope that she would 
not be able to accomplish it: “Now, Mrs. 
Higgins, you build a School Hall—and then I 
will give you a grant.” It was an anxious 
time indeed, but kind friends from abroad and 
in Ceylon who were watching the rise and 
progress of the school, soon came to her aid and 
they built a fine hall and an extra dormitory. 
When Mr. Cull came round next to see the 
school, its foundress said, “Here is the teaching 
hall, Mr. Cull, and now I want my grant.” 
The annual grant to the school could no longer 
be denied. 

1897 marked the first success in the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations at Musaeus. Every 
year since then, the school distinguished itself 
not only in the Cambridge Local examinations 
but also in the E.S. L.C. and the Royal 
Academy of Music examinations. In 1902 
Musaeus produced the first Sinhala girl, Lucie 
de Abrew, to enter the Ceylon Medical College, ` 
winning the Jeejeebhoy Scholarship. In 1903 
a number of students passed the Government 
Teachers’ Examination and obtained ‘heir 
Licences, some to teach in English and o.hers 
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in Sinhalese schools. By that time Musaeus 
had an English College, a Boarding House, a 
Kindergarten on modern lines, and Orphanage, 
a Training College and a Practising School. 
Mrs. Higgins also nursed hopes to add an 
Industrial School for women. i 


By 1903, within the astonishingly short 
period of ten years, Mrs. Higgins’ “mud hut” 
of 1893 took its proud and honoured place in 
the front line of Ceylon’s educational institu- 
tions. 


The story of Musaeus from then on is ins- 
cribed large in the history of Buddhist women’s 
education in this country. The tiny spark so 
painstakingly produced within the “mud hut” 
walis was laboriously fanned to a glowing, 
spluttering blaze amidst the cold blasts of into- 
lerance and imperialist suspicion that raged all 
round in challenging fury. 


Tracing the life and story of Mrs. Higgins 
and her work down the years, the twentieth 
anniversary of her arrival in Ceylon provides 
us with a landmark in the steady stream of 
progress of her mission. The ‘“‘Ceylon Indepen- 
deni’ of 10th November, 1911, carried the 
following comment on the eve of that memo- 
rabie occasion: “Mr. Musaeus -Higgins, the 
Principal of the Musaeus School and authoress 
of that popular little work ‘Stories from the 
History of Ceylon’, will -tomorrow.-be able:to 
look back on twenty years of educational work 
in Colombo among the Singhaless girls. Mrs. 
Musaeus Higgins’ work is quite unique. Her 
efforts are directed towards the training of the 
Singhalese girls in what is best 
religion, 


in their own 
their language, their manners and 
customs ; of course not neglecting to give them 
what is suited out of Western culture. A well- 
known lecturer speaking of her work referred to 
it as follows : ‘In the past relations between the 
Eas: and West have not always been satisfactory 
to either one side or the other. Many centu- 
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ries ago Asia overran Europe. Later, Europe 
. began to overrun Asia, and the Asiatics did not 
like it. Now there is hope of better relations 
between the East and the West. When we 
have a Western invader like Mrs. Musaeus 
Higgins coming to an Eastern land to help and 
“not hinder, we have in that coming a promise 
ofa fairer future, a prophecy of what shall be 
in the days tocome. For in the future that 
lies in front of us hope for such intercourse 
between the East and the West that both may 
profit by it, that neither -may suffer, the East 
bringing to the West its great spiritual thought 
and profound philosophy, and the West bring- 
ing to the East the results of its scientific 
achievements and the practical conduct of life. 
Here in this school of Mrs. Higgins we see how 
East and West may help and may co-operate, 
and in the help that is here being given by 
some Western women, we see the promise of 
the days to come, when all intercourse shall 
be helpful and not harmful, when all nations 
shall be friends and not foes.” 


“On the personal side of the triumph of Mrs. 
Higgins was the monumental fund of good-will 
love and affection she garnered up for herself 
in the hearts of the thousands of her pupils and 
their parents. The extent and intensity’ of 
those sentiments are eloquently spotlighted in 
an address they presented to their ‘White 
mother’ on the occasion of the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the day Mrs. 
Higgins set foot on Lanka’s soil. The illumi- 
nated adcress read by a Musaeus pupil, Miss 
Yasodhara Jayawickreme, said : “It is with 
inexpressible joy that we your old and present 
pupils approach you on this twentieth anni- 
versary of your noble and exemplary life among 
us, to rejoice with you and to express to you 
our deepest feelings of gratitude and affection. 
We cannot within the brief space ofa short 
address recount all the labours of love to which 
you have devoted yourself while instructing the 
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Buddhist mochers for well high a quarter of a 
century. 


“You have come amongst us like a second 
Sangamitta at great personal inconvenience, 
leaving your land, your kith and kin, to work 
for the uplifting of the Sinhalese nation. You 
have unearthed for "us what was noble and 
praiseworthy in ancient customs and 
manners, and have made us to appreciate and 
retain what was our own, both in our social 
and religious life. How well you have succeed- 
ed in that noble work needs no reiteration, as 
it is all in the records of the educational history 
of this Island.” 


That address sums up in a few heart-war- 
ming words the ennobling influence Mrs. 
Higgins exercised over the women of Ceylon 


our 


whom she salvaged from the abysmal depths 
of a nation’s servitude to foreign domination, 
set them on the high road to progress and 
inspired them to carry their heads high once 
again in dignity and self-assurance. It was 
indeed these same pupils scattered over the land 
that in time became mothers whose hands 
rocked the cradles of future generations of our 
nation’s leaders. It was also on that same 
occasion that the pupils, past and present, 
presented to Mrs. Higgins the gift of a beauti- 
ful vihara erected at the entrance to the school 
grounds. Later, on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Mrs. Higgins’ arrival in Ceylon, those 
same pupils made her the gift of a new build- 
ing of two storeys to be used for the Training 
School for Teachers. At that twenty-fifth 
anniversary, celebrated on the 15th November, 
1916, the following tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Higgins by Mr. Gordon F. Pearce of Mahinda 
College. Galle : 


A 


Revered and gentle lady whom this day 
Thy friends, co-workers, come to greet, 
And lay their tribute at thy feet. 
What words of loving homage can we say ' 
What if in sounding syllables we pay 
Thee honour for thy tireless labours meet, 
Or tell how kind thou art, how just, 
how sweet, 
And how thou cam‘st to us from away, 
Thus might do thee homage but ‘twould be 
How slight a thing compared with thy 
real worth, 
For thou hast gained the dearest name 
on earth 
“Mother” to many daughters, how can we 
Give thee more honour or more 
í lasting fame 
Than thou hast won for ever by, that name ? 


While Musaeus College developed in.o 
perhaps the leading women’s college in the 
Island, Mrs. Higgins became old and feeble. 
But she worked on unto the inevitable end ard 
passed away on the 10th July, 1926, at the 
ripe age of 71 years, of which nearly four deca- 
des were spent in fruitful labour for Lanka. 

Like the great Buddha she left a message o 
her past and present pupils: “My daughters, 
go forward to your destiny, go forward with 
courage, love your nation, love your native 
land, love your religion, honour your ancient 
customs and culture, wear your national ccs- 
tumes, do not falter by the way of vour life’s 
mission. educate yourselves and serve your 
people.”’ 

This is a tribute to a remarkable women 
who devoted the best part of her life for the 
emancipation of Ceylon’s women, and wko 
chose to die among them. 


COLONIALISM, IMPERIALISM AND WORLD CONFLICT 


Prof. C. L. CHAKRABORTY ° 


COLONIALISM AND Irs BACKGROUND 


It is well known that the colonisation of 
the backward countries by Western Powers 
began since the 15th century. The seientifie 
inventions made circumnavigation possible 
while technological innovations presented a 
tremendous economic potentiality to the 
naticns of Europe: “it was the mastery of 
man over environment which heralded the 
dawn of a new age, and it was in the stress 
of expanding economic energies that this 
mastery was proved and won.”! Europe 
waa then experiencing new phenomena: 
Renaissance and the great turmoil created 
by the Reformation that gradually transfor- 
med the medieval political concept of Europe 
by splitting it up various nation 
states. But “Nationalism was an economic 
force before nationality was a political 
fact, and it -was a sound reason for harrying 
a competetor that he was a Florentine or 
oman of the Emperor”? The lure of 
the fabulous East with its glitterivng prospects 
of plunder had been sharpeniug the avarice 
of the merchants of sea-faring nations of 
Hurope since the time the travel accounts 


into 


of Marcopolo were known and “with the 
elimax of the great discoveries, the flood 
eame on breast high.’ And in this new 
adventure Portugal stood in the front rauk. 
Her mission was : (i) grand strategy against 
the political power of Islam, the country 
being the citadel of Catholic religion ; (4i) 


christianisation of the heathens; (iii) and 
monopoly of the spice trade. Especially 
in the spice trade “the Portuguese govern- 
ment had the financial backing of the great, 
merchant-princes of Antwerp who, realising 
the revolutionary change in trade that the 
Portuguese involved, had 
hastened to the benefits. The 
Weslers, for example, had invested in the 
Portuguese voyage of 1505, and the Lisbon 
government had found it necessary as early 
as 1503 to open a depot for spices in 
Antwerp. To this system of continuous 
re-inforcements, worked out by Dom Manoel 
with the assistance of Antwerp capital, 
must be attributed the success that attended 
the navies of Portugal on the Eastern 


discoveries 
annex 


seas,’ 

Soon after the Portuguese were joined 
by the Spaniards whose main field of activity 
was in South America while that of the 
former in Indfa. Gradually the Dutch took 
the field followed by France and England. 
It was a terrible ordeal for the people of 
the Kast and other backward nations who 
these 
devils sweeping down on the 


were confronted by fire-emiiting 
unprepared, 
unsuspecting, often hospitable people 
without least scruple or human consideration 
inspite of their tall claims of civilising 
mission, of converting the heathens to 
Christianity—a brand of Christianity that 


horrified Bernier and which certainly Jesus 
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Christ could never foresee! The Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the Spanish 
blazed their trail with a harrowing 
blood curdling tale of heinous crimes ranging 
from treachery, wholesale massacre of the 
hospitable people of Peru and Mexico or 
the treachery of the Portuguese against 
the Zamorin of Calicut, merciless plunder 
and killing of the people of Goa and thousand 
and one acts of devilry that the human 


conquistadors 
and 


brain could contrive. 


For a time all these activities provided 
immense - the 
advanced nations of Europe. Resplendent 
monarchy based on the support of merchant- 


wealth to commercially 


middle class made its position secure and 
beeame the symbol of national strength, on 
the other hand these piratieal voyages opened 
up prospects of adventure to the energetic 
people of Europe y the intermetent agrarian 


1isings causing revolutionary situations 
could be diverted; the East, the New 
World and other backward countries 


provided outlets to social maladies of Europe 
end 


malcontents 


thousands of religious 
It thus 


appeared that the European nations were 


shelter to 
and the persecuted. 


on the threshold of an era of great prosperity; 
that they held the destiny of the world in 


the hollows of their hands. It would 
certainly have been so if the different 
countries could have acted in harmony ; 


but precisely that could not have been done, 
on the contrary, the sations of Europe came 
the 
country. 


to loggerheads in their bid to grab 
whole world, each for his own 
Starting from the 16th century down to 


the 18th there had been incessant fighting 
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. aa 


European nations over the. 


colonial issue. And out of this contest 
England ultimately came out as the greatest 
colonial power and settled down to organise 
an well-knit Imperial system. The impor- 
exploitation of the 
with their vast 


among the 


tance of systematic 


underdeveloped countries 
areas, immense untapped and  unexploited 
resources with plenty of cheap labour and 
a vast market to sell their goods was 
realised fully by England and partially by 
France. So from the period of plunder 
colonialism continued to pass -througha 
period of transition and by the latter half 
of the 19th century emerged as a great 
of history i. e., Imperialism. The 
in England made 


force 
Industrial Revolution 
the issue more urgent and pressing, India 
being her richest colony ‘the spoilation of 
India was the hidden source of accumulation 
all-important role in 


possible the Industrial 


which played an 
helping to make 


Revolution in England.”4 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMPERIALISM : 


Meanwhile the 
the “close of the 18th century created an 
interlude and brought about a new diversion 


French Revolution at 


by releasing social forces whose impact 


was still to be realised. Barring Russia 
all other nations of Europe, directly or 
indirectly, got involved in this upheaval 
and for the time being the attention of the 
autoerats was diverted from the colonial 
their immediate concern was 
Out of the turmoil 


nationalism re-apppeared wearing the mantle 


adventure ; 
to save their own skin. 


of democracy; the new situation created 
by Industrial Revolution that was visiting 
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_the countries of Europe gradually, made 
economic 
though the 
crowned heads of Europe at the Congress 


major adjustment of social and 


relations inevitable. Even 
of Vienna attempted to undo the beneficial 
works of Napoleon, the future events showed 
that stem the tide of 
revolutionary change which was commensu- 
The ‘Big 
against all 


they could not 


rate with the spirit of the time. 
Hive’ 
change affecting their interests by forming 


determined to guard 


an uneasy concert, “But it depended on a 
which 


As these grew stronger in the 


settlement ignored nationalistic 
anpiretions. 
19th century, accompanied by changes in 
the power-standing of the great states, by 
the formation of German Empire and the 
and finally by the 
seram ble in the still 


unexploited parts of the earth, the ‘concert’ 


unification of Italy, 
for possessions 
disappeared in rival and unstable alliances, 
each striving to assure against the other 


the balance of power”.5 


The French Revolution and its aftermath 
had diverted the attention of the Powers 
colonial 
exparsion was never abandoned, Indeed 
the chief stake of England in the Nepoleonic 
wars had been the paramount question of the 
of her 
preservation of her superior position in the 


temporarily, but the idea of 


safaty empire in India and the 
world of commerce. “British policy may be 
said to have thrown its weight,” writes Seton- 
Watson, from time to time into the European 
seales in order to secure virtual immunity 
for her overseas designs. This was especially 
noticsable in the mid-18th century, when 


Prussia saved her skin, but Britain secured 
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Canada and India. But it was alsotrue, in a 
much more creditable form, during and after 
the 
were sometimes regarded ‘as gauges’ by which 


Napoleonic wars, when colonial gains 


to extract concession in other field, but peace 
was non-the-less never concluded without 
substantial additions being made to Britain’s 
Similarly behind the 


Egyptian adventure of Napoleon lay the 


colonial empire.” 


ambition of carving out an Empire for France 
As a 
of -fact the striving for colonial 


and to secure a passage to India. 
matter 
expansion became inextricably joined with 


“the question of national prestige as also as a 


vehicle of expression of inner strength of 
national states. Over and above, it was also 
the product of impelling economic necessity 
of the , 
and the causes of imperial expansion, asserts 
Mr. W. K. Hancock, “are to be sought in 
spontaneous forces working within society, 
rather than in the deliberate action of the 
state.” The statement, of course, is partially 
true, for it was indeed the state that had 
all along been | 


‘Merchant Capitalism.’ The origin 


acting as an instrument 
to give practical shape to these ‘inner 
forces’ by planting colonies and empires. In 
fact both England and France, right from 
1830, vied with each other for the conquest 
of colonies and secure commercial rights . for 
their merchants. Even the tottering govern- 
ment of Charis X of France conquered 
Algeria, and as early as 1822 France and 
England almost came to blows with each 
other over Brazil for England apprehended 
that the extension of the French influence in 
South America might jeopardize the lucrative 


trade of England. By a demonstration of 
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both strength and diplomacy leading to the 
declaration of Monroe Doctrine, Canning 
preserved the British interest for the time 
being. But the Monroe Doctrine was the 
prelude to the expulsion of the old world from 
the new one and also the beginning of the 
development of American Imperialism which 
in future would be destined to hold a menac- 
ing threat by demanding her share in the 
scramble for territories and trade. 


Inthe Near East Russia was gradually 
casting her shadow. She wanted to 
monopolise the Black Sea, secure a foothold 
on Dardanelles for the interest of her trade, 
attempted to though without 
with England to partition the 
territory of the ‘sickman of Europe, ‘Turkey’ 


and ultimately capture 


conspire, 
success, 


Constantinople. 
these schemes were against both 
British and French interest, war was the 
inevitable result followed by the Peace of 
of Paris in 1856 that checked the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia and offered a moratorium to 
the Anglo-French 
after Europe 


Because 


Two decades 
was again confronted with 
somewhat similar promblems in this region 
and Disraeli, the prophet of ‘New Imperia- 
lism’, compelled Russia 


interest. 


to meet at the 
conference table at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, In finalising the treaty provision he 
“cared little for the fate of the semi-barbarous 
peoples of the Balkans, so long as the 
security and honour of Britain 
maintained unimpaired.” 


were 
Turkey was, of 
and the threat to India 
removed. But Russia being thus thwarted 
started expanding her colonies in Central 
Asia: “Asia is wide enough for both England 
and Russia,” contended Disraeli. Gradually 
France, Belgium and Italy also joined in the 
3 


course, saved 
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scramble. Germany which was described by 
Bismark sas a satiated country having no 
colonial ambition, also came forward as a big 
contending power by 1890 when the great 
pilot was dropped by the self-willed king 
Wiiliam II. Within a few years Africa 
was occupied by Pswers; China was 
partitioned ; clashes occured between Russia 
and England over Afghsnistan. It was 
indeed a time that witnessed the dance of 
death organised by different states of ‘Europe 
acting as agents of rising industrial 
capitalism. No power seemed to be contented 
with its own exploits; each was tearing 
at the throat of the other gradually pushing 
the world towards an inescapable 
catastrophy. An attempt was made by the 
Imperialist Powers to arrive at an under- 
standisg amongst themselves ever the share 
of the spoils at the Berlin Cenference in 
1884. Participation of the U.S, A.in the 
conference was of momentous significance 
in that the country was admitted in the 
ranks of World Powers and in future she 
would also line up with other Imperialist 
Powers for her share particularly in the 
Pacifice World by the 19th century and 
onward. “The idea of the concert of Europe.” 
suggests Alison Phillips, “was expanding 
into that of the concert of world 
Nonetheless the contradiction in the 
imperialist camp was so fundamental and 
their interests proved to be so mutually 
exclusive that the ‘concert of the world’ had 
soon to meet with a more terrible fate than 
the concert of Europe. whether 
of East or West, were following the strange 
logic of might being the basis of right. 


Both America and Japan, that once toiled 


Powers, 
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"go hard to break the shackles of Imperialism, 
now took the garb of imperialism to save 
their own internal problems, 
international importance. 


and earn 
It was a period 
of uneasy peace and the Powers remained 
armed to the teeth looking at one another 


with suspicion and hatred. The world was. 


divided into Power Blocks and the climax 
was reached at last in 1914 with the 
outbreak of the first world war. 


Thereupon followed a period of mutual 
extermination that ultimately weakened the 
Imperialist Powers of Europe. Secondly, 
the’ Communist Revolution in Russia made 
a breach in the Western system and its 
imperialistic philosophy. Thirdly, the 
gradual awakening in the East attacked the 
system from the rear. And lastly the 
establishment of the League of Nations, 
inspite of its innumerable defects, theoretically 
admitted the desirability of preservation of 
peace by meeting the just demands of 
humanity and securing the rights of self- 
determination to the subject people, proved 
the hollowness of the demands of aggresive 
nationalism and its offspring Imperialism. 
Nevertheless the bitter experience of” war 
seemed to have left no lesson for them; the 
avarice must have kept their vision blurred. 
Otherwise there could be no explanation 
to the causes leading to the rise of Fascism, 
Nazism or Japanese militarism at 
connivance of the Western:Powers causing 
the repetition of similar tragedy on a bigger 
scale. Yet nothing could save imperialism 
and one folly on top of another drove it 
inexorably towards the inevitable end—the 
grave yard. It had fo face three pronged 
attacks: revolutionary movements of the 


‘have-nots of Europe ; 
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its own inherent 
contradictions ; and the wars of liberation 
in the colonies of Asia and Africa. 


IMPERIALISM AND EMERGENCE OF ° 
NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 


The development of colonial scheme, as 

already been noted, appeared at a 
particular phase of economic development 
in Europe. In the beginning there was no 


has 


-well-knit plan behind it, but the aim of 


plunder and. attempts to monopolise the 
trade routes of the East were uppermost 
in everybody’s mind. As to means there 
were least humane considerations. “The 
Portuguese crudely and other European 
nations mildly rejected all civilised law 
being applied beyond the pale of 
European civilisation.” They were brave 
like lions with the weak and innocent’ people 


_but timid like lambs before the powerful : 


“cringing and kotowing in China; humble and 
reverential before Japanese officials, they 
were tyrannical beyond belief to the people 
from whom they derived their greatest 
profit.”9 The natives of South America and 
later those of-Africa were the worst sufferers. 
John (Gunther 
examples of inhuman barbarity of Europe in 
its dealing with the natives of Africa: 


furnishes us with many 


“European invaders distinguished themselves 
by 
brutality.’ 


‘avarice, treachery, hypocrisy and l 
They swindled large tracts of 
land out of native kings by giving them 
worthless loops of beads ; they made ‘treaties’ 
by planting flag---’° “The appetite of 
Leopold’s ( Leopold II, the king of Belgium ) 
agents for rubber and ivory grew steadily 


more yoracious and insatiable. Airican 
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workers made to fill quotas, and if they 
failed to bring in the required amount of 
rubber and ivory they were mutilated and 
shot -+++ Leopold’s regime is believed to have 
cost, in all, between five and eight million 
lives. That is certainly ‘development’ of a 
peculiar sort. | Most horrible was the 
practice of mutilation. Ifan African boy 
did not satisfy his bosses, a hand or foot— 
sometimes boths were cut off------It was 
purely European invention. 


efficiency 


To prove their 
business, the bosses of 
labour gangs brought to their superiors 
baskets full of human hands. The right hand 
was always favoured. To preserve them in 
the humid 
smoked,” H 
Indies was in no way better. Such being 
the overall experience of the natives under 
the rules-of Colonial Powers of the West 
no wonder then that it provoked a sense of 
revulsion in the heart of backward peoples. 


in this 


climate, they were sometimes 


The British ruling clase, inspite of initial 
crude methods of exploitation, eventually 
evolved’ outa genuinely scientific colonial 
policy of gradual exploitation and planned 
development of their finance capital, Their 
policy was also flexible enough, depending on 
the condition as they developed, to the extent 
of mutual partnership and granting of self- 
government to the people of colonies. They 
had realised the wisdom of protecting the hen 
that’ lays the golden egg. The Radical 
Imperialist of Britain (1830-55) developed a 


two-sided policy: “on the one hand they - 


wra 
wee 


which was suffering from, many ills, while 
vast and fertile lands madel British control 


tion. 


The Dutch rulein the East 
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lay empty waiting to be turned to advan- 
tage by human strength and skill. Systematic - - 
and scientific colonisation seemed to them to 
be the only remedy for this double evil- 


they had also sincere belief in the virtue of 
self-Gavernment.’” 


With the development of Industrialism 
in Europe British monopoly in this field was 
broken. From 1850 to 1880 the rest of 
the under developed countries, especia..y 
Africa and China, were subjected to the flood 
of European invasion aed wanton exploita- 
“At this time,’ Writes Prof. H. A. 
Davis, “the development of Industrialism in 
Europe and comsequent growth of the popula- 
tion was creating a demand for raw materials 
of every kind, and that is why the exploita- 
tion of Africa was followed by such scramble 


for territories among the great European 


Powers:--:::”)8, “Besides being sources of raw 


materials, these countries also provided 
markets to dump the goods of the mother 
countries. “Industrial growth and commer- 
cial expansion all over Europe should have 
brought about interdependence of European 
nations, “but instead they came to regard 
one another as “rivals and enemies in the 


fierce industrial competetion.” Hence Impe- 


x” 
rialigm of the new pattern from 1880 onward 
also became a source of “international 
friction, and menace to peace, even more 


serious than commercialism.”44 Jules Ferry 


in France and Joseph Chamberlain in 
England, about this time, were the high 
priests of Imperialism who came to regard 
that “not only the freedom and power, but 
economic welfare and social health, depended 
upon the pursuit of an imperial rather than 
a national policy.” Meanwhile America was 


$08 


also developing her Industrial Capitalism at 
- a rapid speed and under Theodor Roosevelt 
adopted a forward policy towards Central 
America, drew Latin America withia her 
sphere of iefluence, extended her shadow in 
the Pacifie World and adopted the open-door 
pelicy in respect of China. Japan too 
appeared on the seene and demanded her due 
share in Korea and Menchuria. Thus it be- 
came clear that the people of the backward 
ccuntries must pay the price of prosperity of 
industrially developed countries. But such 
an arrasgement could not have been ever- 
lasting due to the law of contradietion and 
re-action $ it produced bickerings within the 
camp of capitalism; it produced powerful 
forces of socialism and in the backward 
countries national resistence to exploitation 
as the people began to nurture a vision of 
freedom and prosperity through industrial 
development of there own. Consequently, 
since the termination of the first world war 
Industrial Capitalism, already weakened, had 
to change its technique for the prolongation 
of the systsm 

The ruling class of England realised the 
necessity of making-adjustment with the new 
forces by evolving out new technique by 


granting Dominion status to certain colonies 


and promises of conceding similar demands 
to India and other colonies in appropriate 
time on the one hand and transforming the 
Indastrial Capital into finance capital on the 
otàer. During the war it was felt that certain 
colonies including India should be industri- 


ally developed, under the fostering care of 


British rule and with the aid of British 
cadtial, on three considerations : (i) Military 


and strategic reasons; (ii) competetive 
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economic reasons 
reasons, 


and (iii) inner political 
As an indirect result India also 
derived better economic benefit and political 
concession thus helping the “emergence of a 
comprador merchant class whose interests 
depended on tne foreign merchants, was a 
factor of tremendous importauce to the his- 
tory of India and Asia.” Even though this 
policy was adopted mainly to serve the 
interest of the British finance capital, yet all 
these improvements and development of 
communication, paradoxically enough, went 
far to help encourage national conciousness, 
aspiration of India as well as of Asia. 
Gradually other countries of Europe also 
continued to export capital to their colonies, 
dependencies and spheres of influence thereby 
encouraging similar forees to came on the 


surface everywhere. By creating a compra- 


. dor class and otber vested interest groups 


finance capital continued to maintain its hold 
upon the backward countries. This technique 
of compromise -proves that Imperialism was 
in retreat on the entire front though 
apparently still maintaining all the trappings 
of its formidableness. While the technologi- 
cal progress, with its concomitant effect on 
economic and intellectual development, 
points at the integration of the world on the 
principle of interdependence and mutual help, 
unelightened self-interest dies hard, and the 
powers refused to adjust their exclusive 
interests with the common interests of 
humanity. What the future hasin store for 
humanity it is difficult to prognosticate, yet a 
faint tendeney towards international under- 
standing and co-operation on’ certain limited 
issues becomes discgpnable from time to time. 
If, however, the protease continues to develop 


Kada. 
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a day may come when nations will realise the 
self-preservation not 
and domination, but 


practical logic of 
through conquest 


through co-operation and give and take. 


FUTURE SHAPE or Turnes To Come 


~~ 


Since everything has a philosophy, why 
Imperialism should not have one? Being 
dizzy with initial success a few admiring 
intellectuals like Henry Jones, Walter Bage- 
hot, etc., championed the cause of nationalism. 
Power to them was the manifestation of 
national energy and as the powerful belonged 
to superior race they had a mission and 
responisbility towards the development of 
the human stock of inferior quality aceording 
to their own image. Giddings, the eminent 
American sociologist too thought on this line. 
Treitschke in Germany supported war as a 
means of wiping out unimportant and super- 
flaous people and consolidating national 
unity. Earnest Heckel supperted war and 
subjugation on the principle of natural 
selection. The Fascists and their philosopher 
Rocco also developed ideas on somewhat 
similar lines conceding great role to the 
logic of might being the basis of right. But 
history, as we have examined, proved the 
hollowness of such arguments. Civilisations 
have not progressed basing its claim mainly 
on physical might rather than on-humane and 

Power may have an 
in the great scheme of 


cultural factors. 
important place 
universal creation upto a particular stage of 
developement, nonetheless, it recedes inte 
the background as higher qualities develop in 
human society. Imperialism doubtless played 
a great role notwithstanding its inhuman 
treatment of the backward defenceless people 
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in complete disregard of their culture, civili- 
sation and institution. It had inspired the’ 
Western uations with daring and boldness 


‘to defy all barriers of mountains, forest or 


and savage 


Oceans to draw backward 
communities within the pale of European 
civilisation and eulture with varying effects 
on the enslaved people. But everywhere 
such activities had also encouraged the 
elements of resurgence and creativeness in 
the backward countries. It broke down the 
primitive economy of the backward prople 
and in turn modernised its pattern by 
encouraging industrialism and re-organising 
the stagnant society on the exhilerating 
image of Western system to a large extent. 
In this way Industrial capitalism contributed, 
in an indirect manner, to the integration of 
the world in its external aspect. Even though 
imperialistic rivalry very often pushed the 
world to the precepice of its destruction, 
Powers also had to work together on agreed 
terms from time to time as the futility of 
sensless struggle was realised. War prepara- 
tion and peace effort progressed side by side. 
Commenting on the Peace Conference at 
Hague in 1899, W. Allison Phillips made 
the following admirable observation ; “It is 
easy in the light of after events, to laugh at 


' the folly of those who build theories for an 


imaginary world; but it is also easy to 
underestimate the- practical effect of impracti- 
cal ideals’----.---The days are long past when 
wars of conquests were regarded as the 
crowning glory of kings. The day may yet 
dawn upon the peoples taught by bitter 
experience, will see that their true interest 


lies not in the exaggeration of national 
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differences, but in the practical realisation of 
those far more numerous common interests 
which, as the intellectual and material 
development of the world progress, should 
bind the 
commonwealth.” 
into the 
process is already working, Imperialism, to- 
day, tas made itself obsolete both by its 


nations together 
Indeed a deep. look 


state of affairs shows that the 


achierements and failures. Its achievements 
have ~aised it to a stature that admits of the 
failura of its institutions to cope with its 
further 


capacity of development with 


in one vast - 
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efficiency and to the best interest of humanity. 
Its failure has encouraged the forces of its 
and militant 
The future of 
humanity seems to depend on the recognition 
of these facts and readjustment of the econo- 


disintegration—socialism 
nationalism in the East. 


mic and political system of the world 
accordingly, If the Imperialist Powers still 
refuse to leave its old moorings in disregard 
ef the present objective condition, far from 
retaining tkeir preponderance, they, would 
accentuate international conflict at their own 


peril, as well as the peril of humanity. 
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í FOURTH PLAN AND THE SMALL MAN 


SUNIL BANIK 


It will not be far from the truth to say that 
the Indian people have lost all faith in econo- 
mic planning. Since the publication of the 
350 page Fourth Plan Draft in March 1969, 
after three years of Plan-holiday, very few 
people have shown active interest in it. The 
previous 4th Plan draft which had been pub- 
lished in August 1966 and also secured the 
approval of the National Development Council 
(NDC), was allowed to lapse. In fact, except 
the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, nobody is anxious 
to project the new 4th Plan Draft to the 
people. 

What is more, when it was placed in the 
NDC meeting in April 1969 for its approval, 
most members criticised the Planning Commi- 
ssion for not giving them at least a couple of 
days time to read it. Except 
about discrimination in the method of distri- 
bution of Central assistance to the States, 
(which would henceforth be 30 per cent in the 
form of grant and the rest in loans) and 
demanding more autonomy in implementing 
‘State Plans, the State Chief Ministers did not 
seriously discuss the contents, contours and 
scope of the 4th Plan: The States also .deman- 
‘ded increase in the quantum of central 
assistance to the State Plans from the Draft 4th 
Plan allocation of Rs. 3,500 crores to 
Rs. 4,500 crores. The States are getting 
increasingly dependent on the Centre for 
finance. The States’ debt to the Centre rose 
from Rs.5,191 crore in March 1968 
to Rs. 5,510 crore in March 1969, apart from 
overdrafts on the Reserve Bank of India. The 


complaining ` 


Centre has disagreed to raise the quantum of 
central plan assistance to the States. 


However, some non-Congress States were 
highly critical of the Plan Draft and did not 
express their strong determination to imple- 
ment it in the State sphere. The Chief 
Minister of U.F. Government of Kerala, Shri 
E.M.S. Namboodripad even submitted an 
alternative plan which suggested all out natio- 
nalisation, 10 per cent cut in defence budget 
and withdrawal of all frontier armies for 
employing them in secondary functions such 
as, digging canals, building roads in the 
conntryside, etc. 


People Left Behind : 


Actually, one can hardly blame the people 
for not keeping up the same faith and zeal in 
economic planning with which they had 
started long 18 years back, during which 
thousands of crores of’ tax-payers’ money, 
domestic savings, foreign exchange and human 
energy were spent to build a new India. 
Foreign aids of about Rs. 5,000 crores and 
deficit financing of more than Rs. 3,500 crores 
(actual was much more) were utilised and 
injected into the economy during the last 18 
years. But, what was the outcome. Instead 
of the birth of a new India, some new Indians 
were born with pots of money. The small 
men remained where they had been at the 
Start. 

On the other hand, population expanded 


and poverty and unemployment mounted. At 
the end of every plan-period, the people were 


e 
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asked to pay higher prices than they had been 
paying for a product at the begining of the 
Plan. For example, people were to pay 30 per 
cent lighcr purchase prices at the end of the 
3rd Plan than what they had been paying 
at thz beginning of the Plan. The per capita 
income of the people ( at 1960-61 prices ) actu- 
ally declined from Rs. 333.06 in. 1964-65 to 
Rs.3(2.04 in 1966-67, though at the current 
prices, it demonstrated a steady growth. There 
may be various economic reasons for this, but 
to the people, the outcome was more misery. 
The price level did not rise in 1967-68, and 
1968-69 ‘due to good harvests, it developed 
a dawnward rigidity. 

Taere had been a continuous shift of 
popwation from the vast rural India to the 
cities and towns, mainly because of miserable 
living conditions in the rural belts. But 
instead of earning fortunes, these people ended 
up in ghettos, slums, beggary, crime and 
penz. colonies., Without belittling the big 
iron and steel mills and capital-intensive prest- 
ige projects in some selected urban centres, 
it may be stated that the plans have done 
very little for the villages. Out of total 5.67 
lakhs villages only 58,525 villages were 
elect-ifed upto March 1968 and only 58,000 
villages- had post offices and 17,000 villages 
were supplied with piped water at the end 
of the 3rd Plan. The first three 5-year Plans 
prov ded only Rs. 45.21. crores for 644 rural 
water supply schemes. 

Fyen today 55 per cent of the villages have 
no sztisfactory water supply and the people 
stort rain water for consumption throughout 
the wear. In the urban areas also, 50 per cent 
of th= people do not have adequate water 
supy and 70 per cent are without sewerage. 
Of the total 328,894 miles of roads of various 
kind. built between 1947-67, most were in 
the urban areas¥and the conditions of the 
villazes remained more or lessas before. At 
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the end of the 3rd Plan, there were only 
47,600 hospitals and dispensaries in the coun- 
try with only 2,40,100 hospital beds. The 
bed-population ratio was only 09 per thous- 
and. There were only 4800 primary health 
centres in March 1966. The doctor-popula- 
tion ratio was 1,5150 in March 1968 (the 
4th Plan target is to make it 1:4300 )» There ~ 
were only 80,000 nurses and midwives in the 
country at the end of the 3rd Plan and half of 
them were academically qualified. 

Housing shortage has assumed a disturbing 
dimension.. As against the total shortage of 
housing of about 837 lakh units (119 lakhs 
in urban areas and 718 lakhs in the rural 
areas ), the rate of new house construction, 
both in public and private sectors, was only 
3 lakh units per year. The total outlay on 
housing as percentage of total public sector 
outlay was 1.6 per cent in the First Plan, 1.8 
per cent in the Second Plan and then declined 
to 1.6 percent in the Third Plan and 0.7 per 
cent at the Fourth Plan Draft. 


Under the circumstances and with such 
multitudoinus discontent of the people, how 
could we expect the people’s cooperation and 
participation in economic. planning or the 
establishment of self-generating and self- 
sustaining village economy when very little has 
been done for the people except systematic lip- 
service to socialism. The Government leaders 
in their dogmatic and non-pragmatic approach 
to planning, never cared to carry torward the 
aspirations of the common man. 


| Surplus of Politics in Planning : 


One point, however, is very clear that a 
lot of politics has entered into the economic 
planning. Truely speaking, this is only 
natural, as the rulers will always try to im- 
plement their politico-economic objectives. The 
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4th Plan Draft has tried to project its much 
vaunted socialist ideas. Any way, it is nothing 
new. The previous plans ‘also said plenty 
about socialism, equality and economic 
justice. The 4th Plan Draft, while freely 
quoting from the relevant portions of the 
Constitution of India has aimed towards, 
“reduction in the concentration of income and 
wealth” and said, “benefits of development 
should accrue more and more to the rela- 
tively less privileged of the Society...”. On 
the other hand, the planners have said that 
the rate of growth of the economy should be 
fast so as to bring about rapid change in the 
standard ofliying ofthe people. It is any- 
body’s guess as 'to how the planners will re- 
concile these two abjectives. ie: attainment 
of ‘Socialist Society’ and ‘fast rate of eco- 
nomic growth’. Any way, the Plan Draft 
has stated, “when incomes are rising, the 
objectives of growth and social justice are 
easier to reconcile”. 


The Government is yet unable to make up 
its mind as to how best it can hasten the pace 
of industrial growth consistent with its declara- 
tion of socialist policies. The Central Govern- 
ment leadership is now hopelessly divided 
and held up together on some patch-work 
compromise which would soon be clearly 
exposed by the rough weather of Indian 
politics. There area lot of inter-party dog- 
fights in the ruling party, some leaders of 
which, are giving socialism a bad name. 


If the ecountry wants accelerated economic 
development and mass-assembly-line produc- 
tion to meet the growing domestic demands 
and also to hook up a sizeable export market, 
then the economy should not be allowed to 
bog-down or stagnate only to justify some 
vague socialist ideas. There is already a 
crisis of confidence in the economy and the 
Indian industries, majority of which are very 


4 


small and much below “optimum size” as 
compared to the sizes of average indusir atv 
undertakings in the developed countries in- 
cluding Japan, have been ailing for some 
These should be allowed to 
Concentration of 


years past. 
modernise and expand. 
capital and wealth as well as excessive profit 
motive among the few, occured due to 
bankrupt administrative and licensing 
procedures and policies. Unfortunately, there 
is no concrete and realistic programme to 
implement even a minimum of the high-sourd- 
ing objectives embodied in the first fèw pazes 
of the 4th Plan Draft. It can hardly make an 
impact on the massive poverty and deep 
nutrition-gap among the vulnerable sections 
of the people. Moreover, the 4th Plan as 
not given much attention to the development 
of the consumer goods industries. 


Regional Disparities : 


The 4th Plan Draft has proposed to check 
regional imbalances as a part of its overall 
strategy to reduce concentration of wealta in 
But it has net Leen 
spelt out how it proposes to do away with 
regional imbalances in the immediate futare. 
The Wanchoo Committee (“Fiscal and Finan- 
cial 


certain areas and classes. 


Incentives for starting Industries in 
Backward Areas”) in its Report, recently 
submitted to Lok Sabha, has discouraged the 
setting up of industries in backward areas 
where there is no proper infra-structural 
facilities, as it would be “wasteful and 
ineffectual to spread our resources too thirly”’. 
Only monitory incentives, like tax concessions 
‘and easy bank credit would not be sufficent. 
Even the Pande Committee which had neen 
appointed by the Planning Commission for 
identification of industrially backward creas 
said that, the dispersal of 


in the country, 
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industries must not overlook the question of 
«adequate avilability of electric power, water, 
and transport communication. It is not that 
easy to effect dispersal of industries without 
doing something concrete in the semi-urban 
areas or in the country-side. 


a Targets too Far to Hit: 


Out of the total 4th Plan outlay of 
Rs. 24 398 crores, the private sector investment 
outlay will be Rs. 10,000 crores (which 


is about 144 per cent higher than the 
3rd Flan outlay of Rs. 4,100 crores) 
and the rest for the public sector, The share 


of the private sector in the total 4th Plan 


investment is 45 per cent ( whereas it was 39 


per cent in the rd Plan). The private 
sector has been given a big responsibility in 
the 4th Plan. But nobody knows for certain 
as to aow the physical targets and financial 
outlay for the private sector was decided 
upon. If there were any critéria for calcula- 
ting the private sector financial outlay in the 
4th Plan, then those would’ now require re- 
casting. after the nationalisation of 14 major 
comme cial banks, 


The Centre will spend the bulk of the 4th 
Plan public investment fund i.e. 
Rs. 7934 Cr. and the States and the Union 
territor.es will spend Rs. 6,066 ‘crores and 
Rs, 398 crores respectively. The total deficit 
financirg will be Rs. 850 crores in the 4th Plan 
and its percentage share to total plan outlay is 
5.9 per cent as against 13.2 per cent in the 
3rd Plaa. 


The annual average growth rate of the 
economy (envisaged under conditions” of 
stable prices ) will be 5.5 per cent (a growth 
rate target of 6 per cent has been fixed for 
subsequent years upto 1980-81 when National 


Income is likely to be Rs. 582 billions at 


about 
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current prices). The overall annual average 
growth rate contemplated in the 4th Plan, 
being based on an annual growth rate of 4.5 
per cent in the agricultural sector and 9 per 
cent in mining and manufacturing etc., is on 
the high side, particularly in the context of 
past performance. During 1960-61 and 
1968-69 the average annual growth rate of 


agriculture was only 1.3 per cent. - Industrial 


growth rate during the 3rd Plan was less than 
the annual average of 8 per cent, as compared 
to the target of 11 percent. Industrial growth 
rate in the subsequent years was hopelessly low 
except 1968-69, when industrial production 
revived and the growth rate turned out to be 6 
per cent. 


Public Sector is not Public: 


What is more, the public sector projects 
which now occupy commanding position in 
Industrial India, will have to give a better 
performance to help attain the industrial 
growth rate target. Now-a-days, the Prime 
Minister feels very strongly and gives a battle- 
cry to anybody criticising the public sector. 
In one, way this is a good development, 
because it shows that the public sector under- 
takings are not orphans. 

Public sector undertakings increased from 
only 5 units with a total investment of Rs. 29 
crores in the beginning of the Ist Plan to 25 


“units with a total investment of Rs. 81 crores 


ins the beginning of the 2nd Plan and 48 units 


with Rs. 953 crores at the commencement of 


the 3rd Plan. At the end of March 1969, 
the total investment in the 83 industrial and 
commercial undertakings of the Central 
Government was Rs, 3,500 crores, out of 
these, the total investment in the 55 running 
public sector concerns was Rs. 3, 200 crores, of 
them 24 units incurred a total loss of Rs. 25 
crores in 1967-68. 
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At the beginning of the 4th Plan, almost 
all the public sector units were running at very 
much below their installed capacities. For 
example, in 1968-69, ‘unutilised capacity of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant was 31%, Durgapur 
Steel Plani 49%, Rourkela Steel Plant 36%, 
Bangalore Unit of the HMT 52% and so on. 
Even then, the 4th Plan has earmarked huge 
funds for the expansion of some of these public 
sector units. ) 

The people of India pay taxes and not 
tribute to the New Delhi Government. 
Tribute is paid by the subject to the rulers. 
But taxes are paid by the citizens to their own 
Government, so that the Government may 
spend it for the benefit of the citizens and 
remain accountable to them for this spending. 
As such, the tax payers have every right to 
criticise the imefficient functioning of the 
mammoth public sector, without ‘being 
branded as spokesman of monopolists or 
private sector capitalists by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The contribution of the public sector 
projects, from its surpluses, to the resources 
ofthe 4th Plan is not only onthe low side 
but also uncertain, 
cost 


particularly because of 
escalation of the projects during the 
-period, arising out of inflation and inefficient 
management. The qué&tion which is now 
the public sector is, 
whether these responsible for implementation 
and forward planning could be held liable 
for failure in progress and performance of the 
projects in relation to the pre-determined 
targets of cost and time. The absence of 
business discipline in the operating techniques 
has been one of the main road-blocks of the 
public sector business. It's about time that 
a measure of real accountability of the public 
sector units was introduced. 


most relevant for 


Due to the inefficient running of the public 
undertakings, the people are penalised by 
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way of more taxes, the ratio of which to 
N. I. will increase to 18.5 per cent by 
1980-81. Due to heavy dose of taxation, the 
economy is already facing a tax-push inflation 
and the corporate sector savings have gone 
down heavily. The additional resource 
mobilisation through taxation in the 4th Plan 
will further add to the tax-burden of the 
common people. On the other hand, the Plan 
Draft has avoided stating categorically (mainly 
on political consideration), the need to tax the 
farm sector. 

The Plan Draft has stated that the average 
rate of domestic savings will have to be raised 
from 8 percent of N. I. in 1967-68 to 12.6 
per cent in 1973-74 for achieving a desired 
rate of investment. But in 1967-68, the rate 
of domestic savings was very low due to among 
others, lingering effects of Indo-Pak hostilities 
and two consecutive years of bad harvests. It 
may bestated that the 4th Plan target of 
domestic savings is nothing spectacular because 
in 1960-61, the rate of domestic savings was 
10.3 percent-of N. I. In this respect, the 
rate of domestic savings on the basis of 1967-68 
achievements will only give an‘uareal picture 
of the rate of progress. 


Education and Economic Growth : 


The Plan Draft has freely quoted from the 
Directive Principles of State Policy of the 
Constitution. But it has not mentioned any- 
thing on the Government’s responsibility to 
“endeavour to provide, within a period of 
10 years from the commencement of this 
constitution, for freé and compulsory educa- 
tion of all children until they complete the age 
of 14 years.” It is silent onthe question of 
universal primary education, though it has 
agreed that equality of opportunity could be 
guaranteed only through universal elementary 
education. 


91c 


y% 8 


~ Le Plan Draft has also not stated as to 
how would make education responsive to 
the reeds of the country’s industrialisation 
and development programme. It only 
states “educational programme will be in- 
creasingly related to social and economic 
objec:ives”. It is anybody’s guess as to how 
andi what extent the 4th Plan will try to 
diver:ify and bring occupational bias to the 
higher secondary education and whether the 
higke: education will be subject to quality 
concrol, Jn this regard, the previous 4th Plan 
Drazt | August 1966 } recommended reorienta- 
tion oD the secondary school education system 
wit: a view to “prevent the current rush to 
Universities and, at the same time, give to 
the secondary school-leavers a training which 
has zn important value and will make them 
productive workers when they go out into 
the wsrld.” | 

-t has been estimated that enrolment óf 
stuceats to colleges and universities will in- 
in 1968-69 to 2.66m 


correspondence and part-time 


from 1.69 m. 
( incliding 
` stucerts ) in 1973-74. Student enrolment in 


CTCasE 


the p-imary stage will go up from 55.93 m in 
1968-59 to 68.34m in 1973-74 and about 
. 3.8: m additional, boys and‘ girls will go for 
seccudary “education at the end of the 4th 
Plan. But for this, additional 644,000 elemen- 
tarv school teachers and 153,000 secondary 
schecl teachers will be required. 
T1e prospect of recruiting so many addi- 
tiona. teachers during the Plan period is not 
hopef:l. Already there is an acute shortage 
of -cachers not to, speak of trained teachers. 
At ths end of 1968-69, there were 530,000 un- 
Then, according to the 4th 
Plar Draft, about 44.7 per cent of the total 
enrclment in the higher education in 1973-74 
will ie in science education. But, in view of the 
expansion of science education from 25.7 per 


traincd teachers. 
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cent of the total enrolment in 1960-61 to 41.5 
per cent in 1965-66, enrolment of 44.7 per cent 
of the total students in science stream during’ 
the 4th Plan, is not at all spectacular. 

Annual admission capacity at the degree 
and diploma level, in the technical institutions 
would -be 25,000 and 48,000 respectively in 
1973-74. It may be pointed out that the 
annual admission capacity of the technical 
institutions in 1968-69 was the same i. e. 
25,000 at the degree level and 48,000 at 
diploma level. However, actual admission in 
1968-69 was much less. Large scale unemploy- 
ments among engineers discouraged many 
students to join technical colleges. - 

The total unemployed engineers in 1968 
was 32,000 (13,000 degree holders and 19,000 
diploma holders). It has been estimated by 
the Institute of Applied Manpower Research 
that there will be about 100,000 (comprising 
55,000 degree and 45.000 diploma holders), - 
unemployed engineers in the country at the 
end of 1973-74, On the other hand, the 
country has been facing acute shortages of 
some' categories of technical personnel for 
economic growth. This paradox was mainly 
due to lack of proper manpower planning. 
Paradoxically, however, the 4th plan Draft has 
“The 
engineering education should be sufficient to 
No 


mentioned, existing facilities ‘ for 
meet the 4th and 5th plan requirements. 
‘shortages are expected”, 
Mounting Job-seekers and Manpower 
Planning 


It is not clear as to what the planners 
wanted to say in the chapter’? Manpower 
planning” which is important both for the 
individual and the society. Due to defective 
educational system, the country is now faced 
with its steady rise in educated unemployment. 
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The national Labour Commission Study 
Group on Employment and Training has 
stated that number of educated = work-seekers 
increased by 35 per cent between December 
1964—December 1967 and about 72 per cent 
of them were without any vocational or 
practical training. The Study Group esti- 
mated that the number of educated work- 
seekers will increase to 1.6 millions in 1975— 
76. So this is a real challenge to economic 
planning of the country. Between 1951—61, 
only 17 million new jobs were created, 
whereas the labour force increased by 21 
millions. The 3rd plan started with a backlog 
of 7 million = unemployed people, but ended 
up with a backlog of 10 million jobless people. 
About 17 million new entrants joined the 
labour market during 3rd plan period which 
provided employment to only 14 millions. 
New entrants in the labour force during 1966- 
67, 1967—6& and 1968—69 was roughly 
estimated to be around 14 millions. 


The Study Group of the NLC which sub- 
mitted its report sometime back, stated that 
about 23 million new entrants will join the 
labour market between 1966-71 and another 
30 millions between 1971-76. It may be noted 
that there were about i6 millions under- 
employed persons in 1966‘ and their numbers 
increased since then. The backlog of unem- 
ployment at the beginning of the 4th Plan 
would be about 23 millions and the total 
increase in labour force during 1969-74 will 
be about 25 millions, 


However, the 4th Plan Draft has not given 
any precise data on the backlog of unemployed 
and under-employed and also the total job 
opportunities that-would be generated during 
the Fourth Plan. As the planners thought 
that such estimates will be more “‘in the nature 
of a guess”. On the scope of new jobs in the 
Fourth Plan, the Plan Draft has stated “The 
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extent to which new employment opportunities 
will be created or there will be improvement 
in the earnings of those already emploved in 
different sectors cannot, however, be quanti- 
fied”. Anyway, the Planning Commission has 
now advised the States to select job-oriented 
projects and to promote labour-intensive 
industries. 

The rural man-power programme which 
had been adopted in the previous Plan years 
to provide jobs in rural areas has been dropped 
in the Fourth Plan’ Incidentally, the fund 
allocation on man-power programme declined 
from Rs.8 crores in 1965-66 to Rs.4.5 crores in 
1968-69. 

The Plan Draft has also stated that the 
Fourth Plan Agricultural 
Programmes are “likely to create new employ- 


Development 


ment opportunities in the rural areas’ and 
“non-farm employment is expected to grow at 
at a fast rate’. So on new employment 
opportunities.the Plan Draft can only say 
“likely” The 
“Labour and Employment” chapter of the 


and “expected to grow”. 
Plan Draft thus concluded, “The principal 
means of enlarging employment opportunities 
is to get the economy move as fast as possible 
with the maximum dispersal of productive 
activity throughout the country”. 


But it has not been explained clearly as to 
how it would make a happy compromise 
between “speedier programmes towards social 
justice” and re-distribution of income etc., on 
the one hand and "faster development of the 
economy” on the other, during the Fourth 
Plan period. It is also surprisingly silent on 
the question of automation, desirable role of 
trade unions and elaborate schemes and cate- 
gorywise man-power needs of the various 
sectors of the economy during the 1970s when 
the population will continue to expand at the 
rate of 2.5 percent annually. There will bea 
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net addition of 82 million people by 1973-74 


and another addition of 94 million people by 
1980-81. 


imports Running ahead of Exports : 


The total foreign exchange requirement of 
the 4th Plan Period leaving out deficit finance 
ing is Rs.10,050 crores, made out Rs.9630 
crores by way cf imports and the rest towards 
repayment to I.M.F. and expenses on invi- 
sibles. Of this, Rs.8300 crores will come from 
export earnings based on annual growth rate 
of 7% and the rest as external assistance, The 
gross inflow of external‘assistance estimated is 
Ks.4030 crores (inclusive of PL 480 Food Aid 
of Rs.380 crores )—out of this Rs.2280 crores 
wil be spent towards ,debt repayment 
( amortisation ard interest charges ) for earlier 
loans and balance i.e. Rs.1750 crores will meet 
the foreign exchange requirement of the public 
sector projects of the 4th Plan. 

The outstanding foreign loans as on 
November 1, 1968 was Rs.5801.8 crores. ( Of 
this Rs.3790°62 crores have to be paid in 
foreign exchange and Rs,.484.04 crores through 
exports of goods and the rest in rupees ). Now 
the country has to bear the burden of increas- 
ing interest payment on foreign loans, growing 
maturity of repayment obligations and rising 
remittance of foreign, private investors in India. 
Fer a couple of decades more, imports will run 
ahead of expor:s. The scope of reduced 
imports of some items such as, finished 
fertiliser, crude oil, scarce raw materials, 
‘special steel, machineries, components etc. are 
very much limited, till adequate indigenous 
production of such items are possible. 
However, lack of proper planning, bungling in 
the allocation of foreign aids and procedural 
de.ays have unnecessarily inflated the volume 
and cost of imports. 


The continued and sometimes increasing 
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imbalances in our foreign trade from the very 
beginning was due to high import bills. 
While imports increased from Rs. 455. 94 
crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 1394.05 in 1965-66 
and Rs. 2078-35 crores ( post valuation price ), 
in 19€7-68 exports of goods increased from 
Rs. 4€8.46 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 809.55 
crores in 1965-66 and Rs. 1152.88 crores ( post 
in 1967-68. Imports 
slightly declined in subsequent years due to 
less food imports in 1968-69 was 3.5 m. tonnes 
—not long ago the figure was 25 m. tonnes 
per year. Exports of goods increased to 
Rs. 1360 crores in 1968-69 as against the 4th 
Plan estimate of Rs. 1340 crores for the’ same 
year. 


-devaluation price ) 


Being encouraged with satisfactory growth 
rate of export earnings in recent years ( after 
set-back in 1965-66 and 1966-67 due to fall 
in agricultural production, slackening in 
world demand and high internal cost ), the 
4th Plan has fixed an export earning target 
of Rs. 1900 in 1973-74, Though the growth 
rate of export earnings increased appreciably. 
in 1968-69, it was only about 4.5 percent 


higher than the record level in 1964-65. In 


fact, export earnings increased at a compound 
rate of only 4,5 percent between April 1959— 
March 1965. Viewed from this background, 
it is felt that the 4th Plan export target of 
7% .(to be continued upto 1980-81) is on 
the high side. It will be very defficult to 
this over-ambitious export target, 
particularly when “India’s export earnings 
from traditional items (including tea and 
jute goods ) declined and chances of increased 
export earnings from them are not bright. 
On the other hand, though exports of non- 
traditicnal items which consisted about 60% 
of total exports in 1968-69 ( particularly 
engineering goods and machinery etc), 


achieve 
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somewhat increased in recent years, any 
sizeable increase in exports of such items will 
depend on a variety of factors, including 
quality and price competitiveness. In tradi- 
tional goods exports, the country is being 
gradually priced out in the world market. 
For example, despite bumper crop in tea in 
1967-68, tea export was far from satisfactory. 
Due to high wage and tax bills the jute 
industry is rapidly getting. unprofitable and 
is being priced out by Pakistan and ‘by 
synthetic substitutes in export markets. India 
will also gradually loose some of the custom 
concessions now being enjoyed by her on some 
export items in foreign markets, e, g. U. K.’s 
_ unilateral and irreversible decision to abolish 
` quotas for Indian cotton textile imports and 
imposition of 15 percent tariff onthem on 
and from 1972 will further“ reduce India’s 
exports to U. K. Already, exports to U. K. 
declined in 1968-69. While nobody will 
dispute that export should be 
increased substantially, efforts to boost exports 


will depend on a number of factors. 


earnings 


Export efforts have been thwarted by’ 


frequent changes in Government fiscal and 
export policies. Exports of non-traditional 
items like steel, iron, engineering goods, 
railway wagons and track equipments as well 
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as chemical and allied products ete. no doubt 
hold a great promise, provided exporters and 
manufacturers get liberal finance and refinance 
facilities. In this regard, the Reserve Bank 
of India’s Credit Policy must assume a new 
meaning and purposeful role. 
ment, must also adopt an export-oriented 
fiscal bolicy and provide adequate institutional 
arrangements. 


The “overn- 


a 


The Cash Assistance Scheme for exporters 
will have to be reformulated. It may be 
suggested that, instead of spreading out too 
thinly, the cash assistance on a number of 
items, it should be limited to a fewer items, 
while for other items, lowering down of export 
duty and partial or total exemption of excise 
duty should be considered. To supplement 
export promotion activities, further develop- 
ment, expansion and mechanisation of major 
Indian ports will be necessary, At present, best 
Indian ports can berth vessels ofonly upto 
25,000 tonnes capacity, while ports of some 
developed countries can berth vessels upto 
70,000 toynes capacity. Moreover, to make 
available adequate quantity of products 
competitive prices in the 


at 
foreign markets, 
the Plan will have to stress on export-oriented 
capital . intensive industries instead of labour- 
intensive and traditional industries. 


LIBRARY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


SANTOSH CHAKRABORTY 


The urge for disseminating knowledge 
among the contemporaries and preserving it 
for posterity lies behind the creation of 
libraries and this urge must have been very 
strongly felt by the Indian saint-scholars of 
ancient times, who were teachers and guides 


for their pupils. 


The Beginning 


But in the beginning, i.e. in the early Vedic 
Age there was no need for preservation of their 
manuscript texts for teaching was then conduc- 
ted on an audioverbal method and the learner 
learnt by hearing the hymns which his teacher 
enunciated. The teacher was thus at once the 
preserver and enunciator of the particular 
Vedic text. His home was the class-room 
where the pupil would be guided along the 
correct path to attain self-realisation. Some sort 
of a library, however, came into existence 
when in the later Vedic civilisation, various 
families all over India known as the “Kulas” 
and ‘“Gotras” felt the need for maintaining the 
sanctity of the sacred texts. Various Vedic 
Schools called ‘‘Sakhas” and ““Charanas” were 
formed with their own sets of rules, and as Dr. 
R. K. Mookerjee says in his “Hindu Civilisa- 
tion,” “these Sakhas and Charanas based on 
slightly different texts, were very useful in 
preserving the purity of their respective texst.” 
Thus the beginning of the library system 
was made from the need for preservation of 
texis which might have otherwise keen 
polluted by interpolations. 

The Vedic India boasted of intense literary 
activity and various literary councils and, it 
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may be presumed, these councils were at once 
the school and the library in which Vedic texts 
were taught and studied. Dr. Mookerjee 
mentions organisations like the “Panchala 
Parishad,” a council for advanced study, held 
under the auspices of King Pravahana 
Jaivali where literary celebrities met and 
discussed abstruse Vedic problems. The 
existence of the class of wandering scholars 
like “‘Charakas” who went to different centres 
of learning to study Vedic texts testifies to the 


existence of libraries where texts were 
3 
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Monastic Library 


As Vedic influence waned and Buddhist . 
supremacy had its way, Buddhist monasteries 
began to preserve religious texts and in this 
way monastic libraries developed. The 
important difference between ancient Indian 
and European libraries is that while in Europe, 
specially in Austria and Switzerland, libraries 
developed only in the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages, in ancient India prior to the 
monastic libraries there were individual 
attempts at preserving the texts in the Vedic 
age. These monastic libraries, of course, were 
not broadbased, for they kept only texts of a 
particular religious sect. An important 
departure was the Texila University library 
which existed in the late twenties of the 4th. 
century B.C., when Alexander invaded — 
India. It was nonsectarian in character, for > 
it contained even medical books. 


_The numerous stupas which Asoka built 
were camouflaged monasteries for preserving 
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Buddhist scriptures.. The Buddhist monks 
lived and studied there. Fa-hien ( visiting 
India between 405 A.D. and 411 A.D.) 
studied Sanskrit lore and Buddhist MSS. at 
two famous monasieries of those days belong- 
ing to two rival Buddhist sects, Mahayana and 
Hinayana. . 

A monastery of Kanishka’s time the site of 
which has, been discovered at Peshawar also 
preserved Buddhist scriptures, This monastic 
library was destroyed by the marauding bands 
of Mohommedan invaders: after 9th century 
A. D. , 

Vincent Smith in his “Early History of 
India”? refers to the visit of Hiuen Tsang: in 
640 A. D. to the monasteries of Kanchi 
belonging to the Cholaera. There he studied 
scriptures of the Sthavira School of the 
Mahayana sect. | 


Days of Glory 


The glorious age in the ancient India’s 


library system ensued, when in the decadent 
period of the Gupta Dynasty, Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya established a Buddhist cultural 
centre at Magadha ( G. 485 A.D.) evidently 
to re-orient Buddhist study in North India. 
This developed into the famous well-equipped 
library of Nalanda. Some Tibetan records 
referring to the traffic of contact that existed 
between India and Tibet at this time tell us 
much about this library. 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar in his “The Glories 
of Magadha” says that it was from this 
University library that a learned scholar, 
Paramartha took Buddhist MSS. to China 
during the reign of Kumargupta and translated 
most of them there. The library campus was 
called Dharmaganja ( Form of Religion ) from 
which we can infer its monastic character. 
The enormity of the number of books and 
MSS. kept here can be inferred from the fact 
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that it consisted of three buildings, Ratnasagara 
Ratnadadhi and Ratnaranjaka. Ratnedadhi was, 
a nine-storied building and the vertical expan- 
sion of the library instead of horizonzal, speaks 
for the ingenuity of the Gupta Emperors. It 
was in this building that the famous Buddhist 
treatise, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnaparamita? was 
kept. Several MSs. copies of this cacred text 
have been discovered at different places, of 
which the MSs. kept in the Cambridge 
University library is most famous. There was 
no dearth of other kinds of books also. A 
Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, studied there about 
four hundred Sanskrit texts. This liorary was 
also destroyed by the Mahommedans, The 
Baladityg inscription discovered at Nalanda 
says how it was destroyed by fire. 

The Royal University of Vikramasila, also 
had,a big library where books ona variety of 
subjects were preserved. Our knowledge of 
it is restricted by the paucity of records aru 
therefore we must base our knowledge on 
inference. Since there was a House of Scienec 
for scientific study, there -must have been 
science books, and the inclusion of Tantrika or 
occult sciences and magic in the curriculum 
of the University accounts for the existence of 
Tantrika literature in its library. There were 
books on Metaphysics and Logie and also the 
Scriptural text, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita,” 

A library was attached to the Odandapura 
University. A prize collection there was 
“Ramacharita,” the life of Ramapala. 
the account of a Muslim historian, Minhaz, 
referred to in “The Glories of Magadha,” we 
come to know that when Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar attacked these. places, he found” a 
great number of books,” and as Taranath. 
another historian, says, Muhammad destroyed 
all these books along with the University 
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which preserved them. 
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GANDHI AND WORLD PEACE & UNDERSTANDING 


Dr. K. K. GHOSH 


“The light has gone out of our lives. 


The light represented 


the living truth, and the eternal man was with us with his eternal 


truth.” 


The evoluticn of humanity represents a 
gradual development from violence to non- 
violence, from conflict to adjustment and co- 
operation, as it rightly said. 


Gandhi was the “Kindly Light” which 
represented this true understanding 
. typified peace in the international context. 
His non-violence unlike Buddha and Mahavira 
was directed in. spirit towards a search in 
progress. He understood it as Vinoba said, 
“Mankind has come to the conclusion that 
violence has no solution to offer for the 
problems of to-day.” This has been understood 
by all nations and by individuals. Even the 
most progressive nation in the eyes ofthe 
World to-day, the United States of America, 
have realised this basic truth. 


and 


But how to solve the problems through the 
technique of non-violence has not yet been 
universally discovered. The realistic fighter 
in Gandhi was a discoverer of this truth. ‘It 
was” as is rightly said,“an outlook on life~—a 
spirit whlch was to be cultivated assiduously by 
individuals before it could spread toa group, 
then in an ever widening circle, to other 
groups, and ultimately to mankind—to regulate 
the relations between individuals and between 
nations.” 


—(Pandit Nehru 30.1.43.) 


Here we find that Gandhi was not only a 
prototype of non-violence, a light for peace 
and understanding, between Hindus and 
Muslims and in India advocating unity among 
caste Hindus and Harijans, but his was a spirit 
for exemplification to mankind as a whole for _ 
spiritual brotherhood to which we are all 
dedicated. His a mission -for World 
Culture and understanding. 


was 


l 


' 
It was this concept of Gandhi with which 
he said on his first ‘public address in India 
in 1916. “There is no salvation in India unless 
vou strip yourself of your jewellery and hold it 
in trust for your countrymen,” This speech 
was on the occasion of the opening ceremony | 
of the Banaras Hindu University. People 
thought that perhaps he was aiming at- the 
jewels of the princes who attended the 
ceremony to ve donated to the University. 
But what actually he meant at the opening 
ceremony of the great University was a 
“spiritually oriented” education in the World 
context to strip off its students of the objective 
ego and to build up an educational system 
with conscience to be dedicated for the nation. 
In fact through non-violence he wanted to 
strip mankind of the ‘ego’, of lust, jewellery and® 
power. Forty years earlier to a Pathan in 
South Africa who threatened his life, he said 
“Death is the appointed end of all life, To die 
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by the hand of brother, rather than by disease 
or in such other way, cannot be for mea 
matter of sorrow, And if, even in such a case, 
I am -free from the thought of anger or hatred 
against my assailant, I know that will redound 
to my eternal welfare.” 


- ‘To Gandhi this “eternal welfare’? was the 
crux of his philosophy and teaching through 
practice. His first satyagraha in Champaran 
(Bihar) typified freedom from fear. He always 
advocated fighting for one’s own right and to 
fulfil obligations. “Do not pay any tax until 
those who could not pay were granted remis- 
sion? was his advice to peasants in the 


Agrarian trouble in Kheda district of Gujarat. . 


It is therefore wrong to suppose as some 
critics try to apportion, that his campaign of 


non-violence was a weapon against British’ 


imperialism or a garb for cowardice. If he 
had worked to give the people the non-violent 
out-look he also imparted in them the spirit of 
“I would rather have India,’ he 
said, “resort to arms “in order to defend her 
honour than she should in a cowardly manner 
become or remain a helpless witness to her 
own dishonour.” l | 


resistence. 


To Gandhi his non-violence was a symbol 
for an education’ for all mankind in self- 
discipline, seli-restraint, self-government based 
on the individual’s government of himself. 
The broad subjectivity of his philosophy is the 
application for restraint on his countrymen for 

‘any abuses or violence vis-a-vis the British 
nation. Therefore it was an international cult 
based on individual self-government and 
discipline. | ý 

In fact from 1919 upto his death in 1948 
he had roused the people’s fervour and yet 

- restrained their passion. “A rapier run 
through my body could hardly have pained me 
more” said he when he learnt of the murder 
of a policeman in a mob frenzy. So he resorted 

to fast to purge this violent attitude. This is 
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how he controlled his countrymen again and 
again toa national discipline through self- 
restraint. Thus in the thick of the battle he 
remained a man of God. 

Hence Gandhi’s life was the laboratory 
in its practical application to national educa- 
tion for self-discipline in international context 
with British imperialism in the background, 
But his struggle movement bore no hatred for 
Britain as a whole. Churchill might have 
referred to him asthe “nauseating seditious 
fakir.” But his effort was only, to win - by 
love. “We do not seek our independence out 
of Britain’s ruin in War” he said, “this is not 
the way of non-violence.” 


It was indeed this spirit of non-violence that 
dictated Gandhi to take the “hazard of a long 
pilgrimage in Noakhali to plant the message 
of love: and’courage in a wilderness of hatred 
and terror,” as is said, 


“Purification of the heart’? was his motto, 
of education. “He was ready at any stage of 
his career to stand alone where conscience was 


‘concerned. During the heat of his political 


campaign in 1922, when he could not control 
the mob hysteria, he refused to continue his 
campaign. He admitted “The drastic reversal 
of practically the whole of the aggressive pro- 
gramme may be politically unsound but there 
is no doubt that it is religiously sound,’ he 
said. This was what his spiritually oriented 


education taught him and he preached to 
mankind at large. 

Some Western authors have tried to 
attribute Gandhi’s struggle against British 


Government as an embodiment of an attitude 
of conflict. Against this he himself had on 
one occasion told a judge who sentenced him 
“I hold it a virtue to be disaffected towards 
a Government which in its totality has done 
more harm to India than any previous system. 
Holding such a belief I considerit a sin to have 
any affection for sucha system.” 
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It was this positive aspect of “Non-violence” 
in Gandhi which manifested itself in multi- 
farious forms in his career. It was this 
reverence of human personality that was the 
essence of his spirituality. Even his symbol of 
Charkha (Spinning Wheel) did not abhor 
the craze for machinery. On the contrary he 
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said ‘What I object to is the craze not machi- 
nery as such. The impetus behind it all is not 
the philanthrophy to save labour but greed.” 

Thus Gandhi advocated the sythesis of 
conflicting idea to discover the universal laws 
for the revolution of World Peace and 
Understanding. 


ABANISH CHANDRA DAS 


HARADHAN DUTTA 


It is a sad commentary on the rising 
generation of Bengal that many stalwarts who 
had been torch-bearers of renascent Bengal 
are forgotten by them. Onesuch forgotten 
figure in the cultural and educational field 
is Late Dr. Abinash Chandra Das. His services 
to Bengal should be recounted and 
remembered. Abinash Chandra Das, made 
his mark as a creative and critical writer both 
in Bengali and English -during the late 
nineteenth and the early twentieth century. 
While his scholarship was wide it was in ancient 
tndian history that he reached the peak of 
his form. l 


Pre-eminently a Vedic scholar of interna- 
tional reputation anc an orientalist of great 
attainment, Abinash Chandra Das, third son 
of Late Haricharan Das was born on 19th 
February 1867, in Bankura. After taking his 
early education’ from Bankura, Abinash 
Chandra joined the Ranchi Zilla school from 
where he passed the Entrance examination 
‘n 1883 with credit. The subsequent examina- 
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tions that he passed were ofthe Calcutta ` 


University, F. A. and B. A. (Eng. Hons) 
for which he appeared from the Patna college 
iri 1886 and 1888 respectively. He entered 
the Presidency College, Calcutta and passed 
the M. A. examination in English in 1989 and! 
B. L. in 1891. He capped his brilliant aca- 
demic career with the Ph. D, degree in history 
which he obtained from Calcutta University. 


Abinash Chandra was a regular contributor 
to the leading English and Bengali periodicals 
from 1882. After working for sometime 
as correspondent of ‘The Indian Mirror’ and 
‘The Bengalee’ he became intensely interested 
in journalism. Narendra Nath Sen of ‘The 
Indian Mirror’ and Surendra Nath Banerjee; 
a political leader of towering stature, were 
outstanding sons of Bengal. They playeda 
prominent part in shaping and guiding Abinash 
Chandra‘s opinion on important political, 
social and religious questions. 

The Years 1904-06 saw the great upheaval 
of the Swadeshi ‘agitation. Bengal witnessed 
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ABINASH CHANDRA DAS 


a growing political consciousness during the 
partition of Bengal in 1905. In these stormy 
days, Abinash Chandra joined ‘The Indian 
Mirror’ in the year 1905 as its assistant editor 
and remained there in the same capacity 
upto 1910. It is to a certain extent due to 
him that the paper enjoyed its prosperous 
condition and high status. He was entrusted 
with the charge of editing “The Bengalee” 
from 1904-05. His exercise. in the field of 
vernacular journalism proved to be very 
fruitful. His ‘Swadesh’, launched as a weekly 
in 1905, had a very chequered career. He 
had the credit and distinction of editing some 


vernacular journal like ‘Zamindary 
_Panchayeth’ (1892), Gandhabanik (1905) 
and Sanatani (1910). He wielded a 


powerful pen which enabled him to shape 
and direct public opinion in an useful 
manner, 

His growing 
attracted the 


reputation as a scholar 
notice of Sir Ashutosh 


Mookherjee, who invited him to join the. 
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( As far as known to the writer ) 


Bengali 


Sita- ( Prose ) 1297 B. S. 
Do (Small Edn ) 1898 | 
Palasban- ( Novel ) 1896. 
Kumari- ( Novel ) 1316 B. S. 
Aranyabas- ( Novel ) 1321 B. S. 
Durgarani- ( Novel ) 1330 ,, 
Gatha- ( Kabya ) 1909 
Pravabati- ( Drama ) 1329 B. S. 
Sukatha- ( Essay } 1300 B. 5. 
10. Hithopodesh- ( Story ) 1318 B. S. 
11. Nahar- Bansa Parichaya. 
12. Gandha Banik Yatir 
Bartaman Itihas { 1330 B. S.) 
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Work of Dr. Abinash Chandra Das :— 
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Calcutta University. Dr.' Abinash Chandra: 
Das joined: the Calcutta University in 1920. 
He became a professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. As a professor of 
history, he earned a reputation which spread 
far and wide. He was closely connected 
with the “Bangiya Sahitya Parishad” and 
the ‘Asiatic Society’. The authorities of the 
“Gurukul University” invited him to deliver 
a course of lectures on vedic India. Dr. 
Abinash Chandra Das presided over the 
‘Saraswati Sammelana and Veda Sammelana’ 
of the Gurukul University in connection 
with its silver jubilee celebration on the 16th 
March 1927. His Rig-vedic India was 
published by the Calcutta University in 1921. 
His another monumental work, ‘‘Rig-Vedic 
Culture” came out in 1925. He was the 
author of many other valuable books and 
monographs. He retired fromthe Calcutta 
University in 1932. 

Dr. Abinash Chandra, Das died on Sth 
Séptember, 1939. 


—— 





13. Chaturasram Samanavyer _ Itibritta 
(1331 B. S.) 

14. Raghubansham- { 1905 ) 

15. Sahityabodh- { Essay ) . 

16. Aitihasik Galpa, 

17. Pouranik Galpa. 

18. Mdhyam Pandav. ( Drama ) 


English : , 


1, ‘Rig-Vedic India- ( C. U. i921, 2nd 
Edn. 1927) 

2. Rig-Vedic Culture ( 1925 ) 

3.° The Vaisya Baste ( f 903 ) 

4, Nahar-family (?) 

5. Address: (1927), ` 
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SUGAR COOPERATIVES & CONSUMERS 


Dr. N. A. SHAH 


Indian suggar industry has opened a new 
chapter in our economy. Up to now, the 
talx was about the Private and Public Sector ; 
bur now the Co-operative Sector has come 
ino the field. 

The first Co-operative Sugar factory wes 
es-ablished at Etikopak in Andhra Pradesh in 
1929s. The second one came to be established 
much later in 1950 in Maharashtra. 

With the Planning era the Governmen: 
enacted the Industries (Development and 
Regulation ) Act, 1951; and the administra- 
tior. by licensing policy on a regular basis 
‘bezan in 1952. . 

Implementation of licensing policy can 
bes: be viewed in two periods. The first one 
ccvers 1952-57. During this period, seven 
new Co-operative factories were established. 
Bat after 1958, as many as 49 cooperative 
sugar factories have been established. “The 
namber of new factories sanctioned is 74 and 
ir addition 45 existing factories have been 
p-rmitted to expand. 

Such amazing growth of the cooperative 
sector is due to Government decision to 
promote it for the beneñt of the cane grower 
by substantial financial help. l 

58 such factories worked in the country 
in 1967-68. Of these, 23 are in Maharashtra, 
2) in the four Southern States and 15 in the 
rest of the country. In brief the tropical 
Felt contain almost three-quarters of such 
factories working in the country. 

Their membership exceeds 341,000 ard 
snare capital exceeds Rs.37 crores of which 
tne Government contribution is about 


14.50 Crs. : 


They crushed 6,4 million tonnes of sugar- 
cane and manufactured 707,000 tonnes of 
sugar, i.e. 31.4 per cent of the total sugar 
produced in the country. 

_ Recently, the Government has announced 
that it will sanction a new factory in the 
Private Sector only tf the Cooperative Sector 
is not coming forward in any particular area. 
Thus with the help of State Governments and 
Centre, the Cooperatives have become a new 
vested interest and built lobbies not only in 
the States but in the Centre also. For example 
in May 1968 millowners of U.P. decided not 
to sell sugar below Rs.350-.and cooperative 
factories of Maharashtra rejected tenders at 
Rs.380 per quintal. They have founded the 
National Federation of Cooperative Sugar 
Factories in India with headquarters in New 
Delhi. Its first Chairman was Dr. D.R. 
Gadgil, the present Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. 

The public is hardly concerned with the 
sector which caters to its requirements— 
whether it is the public or private or the 
cooperative sector. But it is vitally concerned 


with the fact that it is served at economic | 


cost, i.e. cost which is nearest to c.if. import 
prices. 


A look at the problem from this point 
of view reveals that the country, for nearly 
4C years, has been paying prices for sugar 
which have ranged from 2 to 10 times the 
international price. 


In recent times, the price of a kilo in the 
international market is about 50 paise ; while 
for levy sugar we pay Rs.1.50 and for the 
market sugar about Rs.2.50 per kilo. Last 
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season we had to pay for free sugar Rs.5/- or 
more for a kilo ! l 


Such is the condition, in a controlled 
industry. 


The growth of the cooperative sector has 
not improved the position of the consumer. 
On the contrary, it appears to have worsened 
the position by exercising unseen pulls in the 
name of the grower. 


Financial results for 1967-68 season are 
not available at present. Before considering 
the data available, it is necessary to point out 
that financial results published by the Reserve 
Bank of India after long hibernation are 
intriguing in the extreme. ž 


The Reserve Bank tells us how many 
factories are working in the season. But 
when it comes to profits and losses, it men- 
tions the number of societies. | 


For example in 1966-67, the number of 
factories working is 55 and the number of 
societies 82. It is hardly possible to find out 
how many factories are working at a profit 
or loss or breaking even. 


Thirty-two societies earned a profit of 
Rs.86 lakhs in 1966-67; 34 societies made a 
loss of Rs.441 lakhs; the remaining 16 did 
not show any profit or loss. 


Between 1960-61 and 1966-67, less than 
half the number of societies have earned 
profits. Their profits mounted to Rs.9.40 
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crores, On the other hand, total loss have 
mounted to Rs.15.86 crores. lg 

In addition to contributions ky State 
Governments to share capital, loans sanction- | 
ed by the Government and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation amounted to Rs.5i.88 
crores. Outstandings stood at Rs.25.04 
crores on 31st March, 1968. The State Bank 


~- of India had also advanced Rs.11.84 crores 


and the outstanding amount was Rs.7.7 crores 
on the same date. 

People must take more active interest in 
economic affairs and see that their wealth is 
not wasted by policy-makers in the supposed 
interest of small sections. The soft attitude 
of the Government to particular seciion 
and/or regions is motivated by chess-board 
moves for retaining political power in the 
hands of some at the cost of the public. 

World over, economic policy is largely 
dictated by extra-economic considerations. 
Public welfare in developing countries is 
served best by increasing production, patti- 
cularly of daily necessities like sugar. This 
can be done only if economic criteria deter- 
mine policies of the country. When the 
economic criteria are sacrificed to serve 
sectional or regional interests, then not only 
does the consumer suffers but also builds up 
economic strains and stresses. Under such 
circumstances, democracy tends to degenerate 
into mobocracy. 


# Dr. Shah is an authority on sugar indusury. 





NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


PARIMAL KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA 


What the great Italian patriot D. Azegglio 
observed after the unification of Italy in 1860 
commands our attention :—“‘Italy is made 


and now we must make the Italians”. Indeed,’ 


political emancipation from the yoke of a 
foreign domination or reunification of a 
truncated country is rather easier than to 
achieve national unity of a country. This 
unity is essential for every country to foster 
harmony and amelioration. To achieve this 
end in a country where people speak different 
languages, profess different religions is not 
an easy job. History teaches us that those 
who fritter away their energies and te- 
sources in internecine clash or warfare are 
destined to decay or be demolished. So, 
national unity is a must for the proper growth 
of a nation and ell efforts must be directed 
towards achieving it. 

Before the coming ofthe Britishers into 
power, India had never been United as a 
nation. Numerous large and small kingdoms 
were scattered al over the sub-continent. The 


rulers used to ritter away their energies and . 


resources in fighting against one another. 
The most important lesson of the Pre-British 
Indian history is that we could not offer ‘any 
resistance unitedly toa common enemy. If 
we could do so our political history would 
have assumed a different colour. It is the 
Britishers who consolidated the whole of the 
country into a nation. Under the hegemony 
of Mahatma Gandhi our struggle for indepen- 
dence had assumed a national stature. 
During the Chinese aggression in 1962 and 
the Pakistani inroad in 1965 India asa whole 
stood like onə man behind the government 


` kadly needs them. 


people. 


to repulse the aggressors. These are really 
uncommon events in our history. 


In recent years, disruptive forces have 
again raised their ugly heads here and there. 
They tend to sever the country to fulfil the 
parochial interests of some self-seeking- 
people. The forces which tend to disrupt 
the unity of the country may be classified as 
i} Provincialism (2) Linguism 
(3) Communalism. 


In this age of science and technology 
when man is travelling from one planet to 
another, when trade and commerce have 
assumed an international character it is 
funny that narrow provincialism is being 
exploited by some vested interests to achieve 
their selfish ends at the cost of the ‘broader 
interests of the «country. If a man of a 
particular ‘state is not allowed to stay in 
another state for business or employment 
purposes, national unity cannot be achieved. 
What will be the plight of the people of 
Assam if Assam does not allow specialists of 
other states to work in her hospitals when she 
If Assam is exclusively 
for the Assamese, Bengal is only for the 
Bengalees, Maharastra is for none but the 
Maharastrians then we will cease to live in 
this wide world: 


What harm linguism can do can be 
witnessed fromthe wanton massacre during 
the ‘Drive away the Bangalees’ or ‘Bangal 
Kheda’ movement in Assam in 1960. For the 
proper growth of a nation there should not 
be any barin movement and settlement .of 
Employment opportunities should 
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remain open all over the country so that the 
right person may get the right job. 

Man, in general, is very sensitive about 
his own community. Communal clashes 
spark off very easily in a Country where 
people profess different religions, speak 


in different languages and are wedded to. 


different rizuals and customs. 

The bond of religion is very strong and 
that can be illustrated from our neighbour 
Pakistan. There is no affinity between the 
Muslims of East Pakistan and those of West 
Pakistan except religion but this oneness of 
religion has brought them together under the 
cosmos of one country. The riots between 
the Hindus and the Muslims are sad 
commentaries in the annals of India and 
Pakistan. The clashes between the whites and 
the non-whites in the U.S.A., South Africa 
and Rhodesia have figured prominently many 
atime in world news. During the British 
regime many riots between the Hindus and 
the Muslims were engineered on purpose by 
the British Government to serve their own 
interests; but now there exist some people 
or parties who are always on the look-out for 
opportunities to foment clashes between two 
sections or groups. So, strict vigilance must 
be maintained to guard against the subver- 
sive activities of such people and parties. 

Our outlook must be broad and national 
but it is a pity that in recent years there has 
come into existence some parties or forces 
who think only in terms of narrow outlook. 
The starting of many ‘senas’ here and there 
are a menace to the consolidation of the 
country. Parties like D.M.K., Akali Dal, 
Hindu Mahasabha, Muslim league etc. have 
also no widely national outlook. They think 
and work not for all but for a section of the 
country. Their activities are unquestionably 
not in conformity with the tenor of secular 
or United India. The Srinagar Session of 
the National Integration Council held in June 
1968 had rightly called on the political parties 
to discourage “Communal ill will and regio- 
nal animosities and mobilise constructive 
forces in the cause of national unity and 
solidarity.” 
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Education is a great necessity as it widens 
one’s outlook and makes one visualise one’ sig 
consciousness. Educated men are not easily 
misled by selfish leaders for their selt- 
agerandisement. So all attempts must be 


‘made vigorously for mass education all over 


the country. The influence of English in 
consolidating different provinces irto a single 
whole is no mean achievement. It is with 
English that we launched ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment. English widened our outlook and 
helped achieve inter-provincial outlook. 
o many states are clamouring for the 
dominance of the regional languages at the 
cost bf English. This regionalism has been 
considerably eroding the unity of India. 
Leaders of the country should give some 
serious thoughts whether they will be able to 
retain national integrity by lowering the 
importance of English. 


In recent years some states have 
been either bifurcated or re-named on the 
basis of linguism as Bombay, the Punjab, 
Madras etc. Movements are also going on in 
some other states for the formation of 
separate states and these agitations, are likely 
to assume such vehemence that Govt. of 
India may have no other alternative in future 
but to concede to these demands. Unfortu- 
nately we have not seen any such agitation in 
any part of India which voices against the 
disintegration of India for the convenience of 
one state or party or a section of the people, 
putting the question of all-India interests into 
cold storage. If these agitations for 
separate states on sundry grounds are not 
stopped the map of India may substantially 
differ from that which is before us to-day. 


Eventually, it is urgently needed to 
develop in ourselves a sense that this country 
is ours despite its numerous shortcomings 
and it is our bounden duty to contribute 
wnat we can for its integrity. If such an 
emotional upsurge takes place among the 
masses the country is destined to make 
steady headway trampling down ruthlessly 
the disruptive forces that are growing 
everywhere. | 


“CASE STUDY OF A YOUTH CLUB” | 


M. K. SETHURAO & R. SAMIULLAH 


Introduction : 


No wonder that every one agrees that if a 
plant has to be given a proper shape, the 
right time to train it is when it is tender. 
It is equally true that the well-being and 
healthy growth of a plant depends mainly 
on the gardener,’ who ought to have the 
knowledge and ability to take necessary and 
timely care of it. The analogy can be 
justifiably extended to the care of youth. 
Tt is youth that form the cream ofa nation, 
and on the ability of leaders depends the 
fruitful growth of the youth into a body 
of citizens fit in all respects—physically, 
morally, economically, and intellectually. This 
is very much true with reference to the 
large chunk of rural youth population in India 
which happens to be a very potential source 
for the country’s all-round development. 


An ambitious nation-wide programme for 
the prosperity, and progress of our young 
men and women of rural areas was thought 
of and undertaken for the first time in India 
in October, 1952 with the 
Community Development Programme. 


initiation of the 
Youth 
clubs have been organised as a part of this 
programme. Obviously, the responsibilities, 
mainly lie in the hands of the Village 
Panchayat Samities and adult leaders for 
the organization. 


The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the working of the Youth Club 
Organization, its success or failure, 
. progressive Indian village. 


in a 


Objectives : 


The objectives of the study were : 
(1) To find out the working of Youth Club 
in a progressive village of an N. E. 


S. Block. 
(2) To know the personal, socio-economic 
and educational factors that are 


responsible for the failure or the sucess 
of the Youth Club, keeping in view 
the objectives laid down for the 
Youth Club, 


(3) To investigate the reasons for the 
decline or success of the Youth Club 
activities in a village situation which 
would help in. promoting the Youth 
activities in Community Development 
Programme in a purposeful way. 


Methodology : 


A Youth Club in a progressive village in 
Dharwar Block of Mysore State was selected 
on the basis of the judgement of. the Block 
Development Officer and his Extension Staff. 
Pilot study was undertaken to know the 
back-ground reasons responsible for the 
Youth Club in the village. 


Respondents 


All the office bearers of the Youth Club 


and members, adult leaders in the village, 


gramsevaks and other officials were included - 


as respondents in the study. 
Data collection 


Case study approach was: adopted for the 
information collection. The respondents were 
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interviewed with a schedule consisting of 
open-ended as well as probing questions 
related to different objectives of the study. 
_ The conclusions were arrived at after pooling 
the information collected and subsequent 


analvsis, 


Setting of the village : 


The village selected for the study was 
Uppinabetageri, 12 miles from Dharwar, a 
district head quarters in Mysore State. 

The population of Uppinabetageri was 
5,838 consisting of 572 agricultural families. 
The total area under cultivation, is 5,821 acres 
and the major crops grown are jowar both 
local and the hybrid variety, cotton, wheat, 
groundnut, tur and a few vegetables. The 
village is situated in the transitional zone of 
Mysore State where the rainfall is about 25-30” 
annually. A large portion of the area under 
cultivation lies under  rain-fed condition. 
The basis of their economy is crop cultivation 
and small scale industries like spinning and 
weaving, with both hand-looms and power 
looms. The village basic like 
V. P. C. and _ Co-operative societies are 
working well and the activities are satisfactory. 
The village has both Secondary and Higher 


institutions 


Secondary Schools and the literary percentage - 


is approximately 40, The village is connected 
with a net-work of roads, both puckka and 
kacha. State Transport buses ply frequently 
from and to Dharwar. A Post-office with 
a phonogram attached is in operation. 
Electricity, has provided opportunity for a 
large number of radio sets in the village. 
There is a primary health unit, a veterinary 
dispensary and there are private medical 
practitioners. The villagers had taken up 
cultivation of hybrid jowar on a considerable 
scale in 1967-68. On the whole by all conside- 
rations the village has been classified as a 
progressive village. 


` undertaken. 


Youth Club: 


The Yuvak Mandal was started on Octcher 
28, 1959 with a membership of 29 youths 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years, the 
office bearers being the President, Vice-Pr-si- 
dent , Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. 


It is. surprising to note that no activicies 
were undertaken till 1963. But in 1964 scme 
group activities were started. Tree plant-ng 
and crop cultivation demonstrations wre 
Reading room and = hibriry 
facilities were. also provided. Adult literucy 
classes were opened. Dramas were stared 
and bhajans were arranged. Sports and tours 
were also arranged. Among the individaal 
activities compost making, calf rearing, kitchen 
gardening etc., were taken up. However 
the existing youth club virtually stopped 
working in 1965, and became dormant. 


On February 29, 1969 the Youth Club v'as 
re-established and rejuvenated by an young 
and enthusiastic educated man with ‘he 
encouragement given by a newly posed 
Gramsevak and ,the Village Panchavat 
Chairman. The new club started with a 
President, Vice-President, Chairman, Treasw er 
and Secretary’ The total members were (0, 


their ages ranging from 16-25 years. Th: 
undertook some group activities like  soc.al 
service, repairing of roacs, school buildirgs 


and drinking water wells, agricultural activi- 
ties like compost-making, demonstraticn, 
recreational activities like sports; dramas and 
Bhajans and Social activities like visits aud 
picnics, In addition’ reading room and library 
facilities were also created. 


Among the individual activities poultry 
and bee-keeping, groundnut and sugarcar- 
growing, demonstration on Hybrid Maize ard 
Jowar and Mexican wheat were taken u>. 
Both individual and group projects 
varied, 


were 


Conclusion of the case study : 


The following conclusions have been drawn 
regarding both regative and positive i. e. 
success and decline aspects of the Youth Club 
under study. 


Reasons for decline :— 


(1) Youth club was started asa status 
symbol to represent only a section 
of the youth population of the 


village. . 
(2) Motivation for different activities 
was lacking from the leadership. 
(3) Gramsevak was not ina position to 


give effective guidance in developing 
different individual 
projects. 

There was no dynamic adult leader 
associated with the youth club. 


group and 


(5) There was no alternate youth headers 
in the particular group to take 
charge of the activities soon after 
the leader responsible left the scene. 

(6) Membership renewal was poor as 


the followers 
simultaneously left the village to 
work elsewhere. 


the leader and 


Reasons for the rejuvenation and 
success of the club : 


Association of the Panchayat 
Chairman as the adult leader. 
Getting together of both the groups. 
Greater representation of the 
differert age groups of the youth 
providing for alternate leadership. 
Dynamic and versatile vice-president, 
Different Gramsevak with personal 
_ interest in Youth Club work. 

6) Varied group projects. 

) Generel awakening in the village 
with tae advent of the high yielding 
varieties programme. 
surprising to note that the youth Club 
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was not functioning effectively for five years 
after inauguration and started declining after 
carrying on some activities for a couple of 
years. This clearly brings out the fact that 
unless the youth club functions as a represen- 
tative of the entire youth population of the 
village with definite objectives and systematic 
precedure backed up by adult leader it may 
end in failure. The authors like to suggest 
that while promoting youth club activities 
inthe Community Development programmes, 
itis desirable to give attention to train alter- 
nate leaders and to include projeets fitting into 
popular agricultural production and ‘other 


organizations and adult leaders in the village | 


and gramsevaks should play a key role in the 
successful functioning of the youth Club. 
However, the authors also feel that detailed 
studies in the area of interest and preference 
of projects by different categories of the rural 
youth are needed to place the programme on 
a sound footing. 
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INFLUENCES ON TAGORE 


( A Review of the Tagore Endowment Lecture at the University of Madras ) 


Dr. Nagaraja Rao made a clear and com- 
prehensive survey of the variety of influences 
which moulded Tagore. Two broad 
influences—the Time Spirit and individual 
personalities and forces—acted on Tagore. His 
history is a record of the development of a 
sensitive soul. Bengal, in the late 18th century 
and through the 19th was a meeting ground 
of the East and the West. The age was at 
once an age of promise and conflict. The 
traditional ideas of the East clashed with the 
new European thought. The 
provoked three different reactions. The first 
was the orthodox, anti-West attitude. The 
second was an unquestioning acceptance of the 
Western ways of life and thought at the expense 
of native culture. Those, who betrayed the 
second attitude, were carried away by the 
external marks of foreign civilization and 
suffered from cultural alienation in the land of 
their origin. The third attitude was a com- 
promise between these two extremes. Tagore 
belonged to a creative minority of individuals, 
who attempted a synthesis of Eastern ideals 
and Western values. While they did not submit 
to the domination of Western culture, they 
were alive to the defects in the Indian Society. 
These were the builders of the new India. 


situation 


The chief of the pioneers of the Indian 
Renaissance was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. From 
him, Tagore understood the dynamism of 


Hindu culture and gave it shape. Roy has 
been acclaimed as Tagores “spiritual 
progenitor’. With the death of Roy, the 


mantle of cultural leadership fell on Tagore’s 
father. Tagore was born in a family in which 


affluence 


was combined with talent ind 
literary tradition. He inherited from bzs 
father a composite culture, which included 
Sufism and Hinduism. Another 


influence was 


signific.rt 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
whose main effort was the revival of the g ory 
of the ancient Indian culture. In Maharaslrra, 
the accent was exclusively on the rejuvena ion 
of Hindu culture, whereas in Bengal, the 


Renaissance was broad-based, catholic ind 
tolerant. 


The Upanishads, Buddhism, ‘the classical 
Sanskrit poets, the English Romatic poets; ‘he 
Vaishnavite poets, the Saint Singers and Su ism 
were the other vital influences to be assimil: ted 
and integrated by Tagore. The Upanisl:ads 
cast a spell on him and formed his spiri.ual 
nourishment. The study of the Upanishads 
bred in him the practice of meditation and ove 
of the Ashram and fapovana. Religion, he 
realised, is an intensely felt personal experie ice. 
It is a revelation and not argument or exposi- 
Tagore lost himself in the mooc of 
mystic exaltation resulting from his commur icn 


tion. 


„with the Supreme Reality, which has mani old 


manifestations The spirit of reason ind 
compassion, enshrined in the Buddhist thouzht, 
fascinated him. The Vaishnava poets tai ght 
him that man and God belong to each o-her 
and that God needs man more than man n'eds 
God. The appeal of the classical Sanskrit 
poets, Vyasa, Valmiki and Kalidasa was 
inescapable. Tagore preserved an unflinching, 
loving loyality to Bengali. which “was 
medium to embody the vision, thoughts ind 
ideals, which sustained him, —S. Jagad_san 


his 


CENTRE-STATE RELATION SINCE 1967 : 
A STUDY OF ‘SOME THORNY ISSUES 


é 


ANANT RAM 


New SITUATION 


Centre-State frictions or differences are 
by =o means, a new development in India. 
Ther were more often than enot quite cons- 
picucus even when the Congress had been in 
power in almost iall the States before the 
fourca general elections. However, until 
1967 the States 
uade the Congress rule, it was not dificult 
Besides, 


controversia] issues were ofter resolved at a 


with practically all 
to rstolve conflicts at party level, 


‘personal level too, depending upon the 
per:icnalities involved. For instance, the late 
Dr.=.C. Roy, the then Chief Minister of 
We = Bengal, with direct access to tho late Mr. 
Nehr3, could get thing done without even a 
reference to the Party. And as such, the 
federal structure, as envisaged in our cons- 
titut-on was hardly ever put to unnecessary 
Streit. This, however, does not hold good 
any ore. The emergence of non-Congress 
governments jin a number of states after the 
1967 general elections as also the recent mid- 
term poll has altered the entire context, 
Frictions, whatever the reason, invariably 
take a 


unne essary 


political colour giving birth to 
and distrust, the 


Centre usually coming-under the charge of a 


suspicions 


delitsrate bias against non-Congress govern- 
menti. i 
la the above context the problem of 


? 


Centre-State relations, which did not acquire 
serious importance before 1967 because of 
Congress governments both at the Centre and 
the states, since the last general elections, 
has “Conflicts 
between the Centre and states,’ points out 
Mr. K. Subba Rao, the former Chief Justice 
of India, “arose as a consequence of different 


become a major issue. 


parties coming into powers in Centre and the 
States. While the Centre,in the hands of 
the party which had ali along ruled in all the 
States, wanted to treat the States as subordi- 
nate bodies “as before,” the states wanted to 
have their relations with the Centre in the 
cons:itutional framework.”(1) 


The non Congress governments often 
complain of the rigid and unhelpful attitude 
of ihe. Central government in financial 
matters, which, according to them, is in sharp 
contrast to the great flexibility shown in the 
past to the States when they were run by the 
same party in New Delhi. Many States 
governments ‘feel that in, the matter of | 
planning India is fast becoming a unitary 
government and they naturally do not like it. 
Again, some States have been complaining 
of the refusal of Central assistance to meet 
the demands of State goverments’ employees 
for higher dearness allowance at the central 
Still another complaint relates to the 


for subsidising 


rates. 
rejection of State pleas 


P, 


have developed on a number of subjects. 


A STUDY OF SOME THRONY ISSUES 


foodgrains even beyond the Central commit- 
meut. The most plausible theory advanced 
by them is that a Congress-ruled Centre is 
determined to embarrass and dislodge the 
non-Congress state governments. 


In the above context, it would, therefore, 
be quite unrealistic to ignore this altered 
political situation of post election period, if 
the issue of centre-state relations is to be 
This 
situation is, however, not something unex- 


viewed in correct perspective. new 
pec'ed. In a country of India’s size and 
linguistic and religious diversities, it was not 
to be expected that the political complexion 
of the State governments would be uniform. 
And it was nothing but a lucky historical 


accident that the Congress had two decades . 


of virtually monopolistic hold over the entire 
country. This is unlikely to recur. Both 
Congress and non-Congress governments 


should face up to this new situation. 


Issves or CONTROVERSY 


It is in this context of the changed politi- 
cal situation that the centre-state relations 
character. The 
agonising character of Union-States relations 
To 
most important of them, the 
the 
field, the controversy on Governor's powers 
and position (in non-Congtess States ), the 
controversy on the deployment of central 


have assumed an agonising 


mention the 


Centre-State controversy in financial 


reserve police, controversy on language 


policy, and other miscellaneous issues, such 


as over the creation of more All India 
Services and the demand for setting up of an 


Inter-State Council under Article 266 of the 
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Constitution, are some of thé subjects respon- y 
sible for strained relations between the 
Centre and the States, in recent times, 


CONTROVERSY OVER FISCAL MATTERS 


The real strain on Centre-States relations 
arises not so much from peripheral political 
and constitutional issues, as from the funda- 
mental desire of the States to have maximum 
autonomy in matters of finance and planning. 
Uptil 1967 with practically all the States 
under Congress rule, this desire remained 
suppressed, but after the fourth zeneral 
elections, many state governments, including 
those controlled by the Congress, have 
strongly been feeling that in matters of 
finance and planning India is fast becoming 
a unitary government and this suspicion has 
contributed to a large extent, in givirg birth 
to a controversy between the Centre and the 
States ; particularly those ruled br non- 
Congress governments, have been complain- 
ing about alleged Central discrimination 
in allocation of funds for plan periods and 
they have been constantly demanding more 
financial allocation of funds from the central 


_ divisible pool and have even demanded the 


revision of constitutional provisions concern- 
ing the alleeation of 
between the 


financial resources 
Centre andthe States. There 
has been fundamental differences in approach 
to the fourth plan between the centre and 
some of the non-Congress state governments. 
The differences in approach to the fourth plan 
as between the centre and the state govern- 
ments of West Bengal, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu were expressed at the meeting of the 
National Development Council, held in New 
Delhi, in April this year and explained later 


af 


: 
Orsi 


on at separate press conferences, by the Chief 
M asters of these States, 


Addressing a press conference in New 
D- hien April 20, 1969, Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee, 
Cl-ef Minister of West Bengal and the 
D suty Chief Minister, Mr. Jyoti Basu said : 
“fa suggestion was made thatthe draft of the 
forth plan should be reconsidered and, some 
bi: changes made in it before placing it before 
th: Parliament. But the majority did not 
sezin to agree with the idea. The Planning 
Conmission and the Union Government 
re-resentatives took the position that there 
cauld be no further postponement and that 
tt: Draft should go as it was before the 
P wliament. So it would be presented as a 
m:iority document”? Mr. EMS. Namboo- 
dcp-d, Chief Minister of Kerala, stated at an 
errlier conference, that he had suggested a 
Commission of NDC to go inio the entire 


qisstion of distribution of powers and 
re:ourees . between the Centre and thea 
S :tes.3 According to him, a basie 


rchinking of the natione! policies was nece- 
ery if the nation had to go ahead economi 
c ly. “li the name Development Council 
mzant what it was supposed to be”, a: ded 
N+ Namboodripad, “ihe States were also 
eutitled to lock ints the income and expendi- 
tire of the Centre just as th: latter was 
exitled to look into the position in the States 
ix that regard.’(4) Mr. M. Karunanidhi, 
Jemil Naanu Chief Mirister has al-o been 
arvoeating the case for mere powers for 
sates by saying that the centre should only 
the affairs and 
cmmoniestions all other 
to the constituent States of the 
Laion, Addressing a Press Conference in 
New Delbi, on March 17, 1959, he said that 


defence, foreign 
and transfer 


T22810 


s tbjects 
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he was considering constituting a Commission 
of educationists, retired judges and legal 
experts to examine “how far we can amend 
the Constitution to give more powera to the 
States... We will consult both Congress and 
non-Congress governments on the question 
of amending the Constitution. The _ Centre 
should be happy to part with some of their 
powers to the He, 
sgreed that the Indian Union must be strong 


States,” 5 however, 
and the unity of the country must be preserv- 
ed. Replying to a question whether his 
government supported the West Bengal Chief 
Minister, Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee’s suggestion 
that non-Congress governments should jointly 
demand reorientation of Centre-Staie rela- 
tions, Mr. Karunanidhi said that it was a 
very: good suggestion’.6 Mr. Sucdarayya, 
the C.P. (M) Leader, while addressing a large 
gathering in Caleutta on March 9, 1969, 
made 2 suggestion that of the central revenues 
75 per cent should be distributed among the 
Stets snd the Centre’s financial burden 
should be reduced by cut in the deferce 
expenditure,7 | 
Leading and distinguished jurists, states- 
men and national leaders have often been 
expressing their anxicty over this controver- 
sial issue and some of them have also been 
making certain suggestions for improving the 
cetericrating Centre State financial relations. 
The former director of the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, Dr. V.K.N. Menon, 
while inaugurating a two-week seminar on, 
“Union State Relation” in Simla on May 19, > 
1969, that greater 
resources for the States could be considered 


suggested financial 


and same ` economy could perhaps be effected 
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v 


at the centre by reduċtion in the size and 
work of the Union the 
concurrent subjects.8 Mr. K.. Subba Rao, 
former Chief Justice of India, while speaking 


Ministries in 


on’ the conflict beiween the Centre and the 
Statics, at a meeting organized by the Tripli- 
eane Academy, in Madras, on February 28, 
1969, suggested the appointment of a high 
power financial body to consider the alloca- 
tion of finances between the Centre and the 
States 
suggested an amendment which would enable 


under the Constitution. He also 
the States to discharge their duties 2s expec- 
ted. under the Constitution.®9 While stressing 
the need for a close review of the entire 
Centre- State 


Mr J. P. Narayan, suggested the constitution 


relations, Sarvodaysz leader, 


of a permanent commission for continuous 
review of financial position of the state 
governments. The Commission according to 
should have 


principles” regarding the basis of allocation. 


him before it, “clear cut 


of funds to Staies from the central divisible 


pool. Addressing a meeting of the Hindus- ` 


tan Chamber of Commerce. (in June this 
year ) emphasized the need fora reorientation 
of the concept of planning in the country to 
suit the ‘changed circumstances and condi- 
tions and urged that under the new arrange- 
ment, the States dependence on the Centre. 
should be considerably reduced and they 


~. should be free to revise resources on their 


own and carry out even big schemes.!! 


What is called ‘for is the need to give 

z serious thought to all these suggestions and 

then evolve some formula aiming at retaining 

the centre as strong and making the states 

rich by delegating to the latter more funds 
7 


t ig? 


and freedom to use them according to twr: 
needs, It may, however, be added that ~ ic 
efforts should be made to correct regie nal 
imbalances, the development of progres: ive 
states should not be arrested for other p..rts 
of the country to cach up with them. i is 
that the Fifth 
in its interim report 


encouraging Finaica 


Commission 123 
recommended certain changes in the princi; ' s 
governing the distribution among the Sts .e; 
of net proceeds of estate duty and of La 
grants made tothe States in lieu of hə 
repealed tax on railway passenger fares. Iu 
regard to estate duty both location of be 
property and the population of the State h: vo 
been considered for working out a revi. cd 
percentage of distribution. Similarly ix 
regard to the grants to States in lien ofie 


` repealed tax on passenger fares the intens tr 


of trafie in particular zones has aleo beer 
taken into account while determining the 
distribution of grants among the States. 


i e 
THE OFFICE oF THE GOVERXOR—ANOTHE 


SOURCE OF FRICTION 


The controverey over the position mč 
powers of the Governor is yet another fact :r 
which has greatly shaped the Centre-Sia e 
relations in recent years. In the by-gere 
days of Congress monopoly, the Governors, 
being nominees of the same party, felt 10 
difficulty with the State Ministries, 
ever, in those days also the Governors weis 
As 3 
matter of fact the Congress has devalued tL: 


Hor- 
subservient to the State Ministries. 
office of the Governor in the past two 


decades by treating it as a “gilded sinecure ’ 
fur Congress Party rejects. The non-Congri "3 
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: -Miristries are no less keen than their 
prececessors to make the Governors subser- 
viert to themelves. Thus a number of 
states, especially where the Governors have 
been ander strain from shifting and fickle 
politcal 
denctnced as ‘partisan pedlar’, as in Kerala 
by Shri A.K. Gopalan, and even demand for 
rece of Governor was made, as in West 
Benzsl by Shri Joyti Basu. With the end of 
Cor zess rule ina number of States the Union 
Govr-nment suddenly started talking of the 
usein. and constructive role of the Governors 
Buf the unhappy 


loyalities, the Governors were 


- 


in Le changed context. 
tracicion of two decades cannot be broken 


overzcight. 


Zhe working of Governors in non- 
Congress States has shown that retired civil 
servents rather than Publicmen or retired 
polizicians are more acceptable to non-congress 
Sfiate:, which is exactly the reverse of what 
usec {o happen in the hey day of the Congress. 
Marr non-Congress states have in recent 
years, been demanding a change in the mode 
of axpointment of state governor and there 
has t:en a considerable difference of opinion 
on zs powers and position, The Kerala 
Chi-z “Minister, Mr. E. M. S. Namboodiripad 
ina .tatement issued on February 27, 1969, 
in Trivendrum said that he would request the 
Prinz Minister to cousider whether the mode 
of did not 


requrc re-examination in the context of new 


-ppointment of Governors 


political set up. Addressing a large 


gath-~ing held at the Brigade Parade ground 
in Ca sutta in the first week of March this 
year the ©. P. I. (M) leader, Mr. 
SunCs-ayya demanded that the State Gover- 


“, 
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nors should be elected by the State Assem- 


' blies for fixed periods and function as 


constitutional heads.1ê 


The Administrative Reforms Commissiop’s 
in its latest report deals with this contro- 
versial issue. On the choice of a Governor 
of a state and his functions, the Commission’s 
recommendations are by and large sound. 
The Commission was of the view that the office 
of the Governor- should not be a ‘sinecure’. 
for rewarding political loyalties and that no 
attempt should be made to impose an unwel- 

Governor. It is worth ` noting 
the Commission hàs commended, 
practice of consultation with the. 
a Governor is. 


come 
that 
the 
State 
appointed. 


Government before 
“To deliberately select as Gover-. 
nor a person who is not acceptable to the. 
Chief Minister would not be a promising: 
start,” says the report. 


On the many contentious issues of the: 
Governor’s relations with the State Executive: 
and Legislatures that earlier arose in West 
Bengal and’ Punjab the views of the Commi- 
ssion seem to be confusing and unrealistic, 
and are broadly those that have been urged 
on behalf of the Centre and approved by the 
Supreme Court. The ` 
suggested that an attempt should be made to 


Commission has 


_ evolve certain “guidelines” for .the exercise 


of discretionary powers given to him by the 
Constitution to preserve and protect demo- 
eratic values. These ‘guidelines’, according 
to the Cemmission, should be framed by the 
Inter-State Council provided for in the 
Constitution, they should be issued in the 
nume of the President ard placed before the 
Parliament. It is however, doubtful whether 


t 


a 
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all. this give the guidelines the necessary 
substance and force in the event of a crisis. 
Again, itis arguable that 
powers exercised accordauce with the 
predetermined norms would cease to be 
discretionary. The Constitution, as the ARC 
report points out, lays down that the 
Governor is the sole judge of what does or 
does not fall within the area of discretion 
and his judgement in this sphere cannot be 


discretionary 
in 


called into question by any authority. Nor 
has the Governor any instrument cf instruc- 
tions to conform to. Nevertheless, in the 
ARC’s view, there seems to be no reasons 
why agreed guidelines based on general 
acceptance should not be formulated and 
observed. There may be no objection for any 
based on agreement, but an 
agrecment which seeks to bind the hands of 
the Governor in exercising what are specified 


arrangement 


as discretionary powers may~break down in 
the period of stress and no arrangement 
which is not durable enough for an emer- 
gency would be worthwhile. 

_ The Commission says that a ministry 
which is defeated in the Assembly on a major 
issue must resign, but if for valid reasons 
the Chief Minister feels that an appeal to the 
electorate is called for, he must be free to 
advise the Governor accordingly. On the 
other hand, the Governor must be free to 
exercise his discretionary The 
Commission suggests that where a major 


powers. 


policy issue is involved, the Governor should 
accept the advice to hold fresh elections ; in 


z other cases, he should use his discretion 


and decide whether he should or should not 
This is 
hardly satisfactory. Differences may arise 
even on whether an issue is major or not. 


accept the Chief Minister’s advice. 


t 
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The ARC has also not been able `o. 
suggest a suitable solution of such contr3- 
versia] -igsues as the Governor’s power to 
dissolve the Assembly. This power party 
falls within his discretion and partly ‘with :n 
Chief Minister’s right to recommend. This hed 
led to conflict in one or two cases. A sugges- 
tion that once a Chief Minister is in of iva, 
the Governor should normally go by his 
advice, ‘seems to bea balanced view in tke 
. If the Chief 
suggests the dissolution of the Legislctire, 


present context. Minister 


as some outgoing Chief Mivisters have done, 


the Governor should whenever poss bie 


accept the advice unless there are very 


strong reasons to disregard it. Othervise 
the chances are that he would ‘unnecesea. ily 
get dragged into politics. The Centre may 
take the view that there is nothing in the 
Constitution to bar the Governor fror 
exercising his discretion, but even if tuiz 
stand is not always contrary to the latte? cf 
the Constitution, it is not in keeping with its 
spirit. 2 

Left to the Law Ministry, the Gover scr 
will be allowed to have even more powers 
than none. In a note prepared from ‘he 
Cabinet the Law Ministry has argued tat 
in the matter of reserving bills for the Assen: 
of the President, the Governor could, br 
and large, act on his own discretion. This 
may unnecessarily complicate matters. In 
all cases, except those falling in the scope ož 
Article 200 of the Constitution, the 
Governor should generaliy act only on the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. Arti-le 
200 of the Constitution requires the 
Governor to reserve for consideration of the 
President only sucha Bill which in tis 
opinion would,“if it became Jaw, so derogate 


94) 


“from the powers of the High Court as to 
encauger the position which that Court is by 
this Constitution designed to fill”! 
if Le Governor has the discretionary power 


Even 


to vefer certain Bills to the Centre, he would 


do weil to at least to consultthe State Ministre | 


New Delhi should have 
The Law 
Mir .stry’s advice to act on his own will only 
resit in hampering cooperative working: 


be ore doing so. 
enzcuraged such a procedure. 


CRP 


Central Reserve 
Pclise In various States is another source of 
friztion between the Centre and the Units. 


The deployment of 


Tkc:e has been much understandable irrita- - 


ticr in many States ( particularly in Kerale 
and West Bengal) over the functioning of 
CEP, Assam is also stated to-have a bitter 
excerience of the brutal behaviour of some 
CRP men, Kerala had felt that the inter 
veLion of CRP was unwarranted in some 
important cases. 
ws allegsd to hays attacked the Durgapur 
In June this the 
Pa:jab Government, whose attitude to the 


Sccarity Force. year, 
C.1>, bears a striking resemblance to Wesz 
B-zgaľs, asked the Centre to withdraw 
C:-rtral Reserve Police units from the States 
ox. che plea that the presence cf the Central 
Rezerve Police merely served as an irritant 
| These incidents 
orly serve to worsen tke already strained 


to Centfe-State relations. 


C: ntre-State relations. The States seem to 
hry2 gained the impression that the CRP is 
a device to curtail the States’ autonomy. 

The C&P, now 


„eng is a pre-constitution creature, having 


forty-four battalions 


In West Bengal the CRP ` 
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been born as a result of the Central Rserve 
Act, 1949. Though the 
made no mention of police 


Force 
Constitution 


Police 


powers for the Union government, jurists 
have no doubt the CRP is legal. For, first, 
the Centre gets all the “residuary” powers 
under the Constitution, Secondly, it has 
been given the duty under Article 355 to 
State “internal 


protect every from 


disturbance,” 8 


But in practice the functioning of the 
CRP in any State without the State govern- 
ment’s active cooperation can be pretty 
difficult. In the first place, law- and order 
being the exclusive preserve of the States, 
the CRP has no power to detain anybody; 
all it can do is to do the hatchet work as it 
did at Durgapur. Ifit arrests anybody, it 
hasto hand him over forthwith to the State 
police and if the State police let the arrested 
man go, there is little the CRP can do. 


Advocates of the (entres powers, 
however, cite, two constiiutional provisions 
to assert that the State police is bound to 
pursue the case against the men indicted by 
CRP. The first of these provisions is Article 
256, which lays down that “the executive 
power of every State shall be so- exercised 
asto ensure compliance with Jaws cf Parlia- 
The secend is Article 257, which 
says that “the executive power of every 
State shall be co exercised as not to 
impede- or prejudice the exercise of 
the executive power of the Union”? At 
the time of the Kerala epi:ode,( the Kerala 
domireted by the Marxist 
Communist Party, turned down ihe directives 
of the Union government that. necessary 
measures should be taken under the provi- 


ment.*? 


government, 
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sion of the central ordinance declaring 
and the 
September 19 strike as punishable offence ), 
in October last year, the Union Home 


Minister annotated these provisions by 


encouragement incitement to 


claiming that in the implementation of a 
central law a State government had to 
pursue the policy laid down in the law and 
‘not its own policy. 


There can, however, be no denying the 
fact that in the present context, the deploy- 
ment cf the Ceniral Reserve Police by the 
Union government without the prior consul- 
tation of State governments, would be taken 
by many States as encroachment on their 
autonomy. In faet, the very presence of 
CRP in different States would constitute a 
source of friction between the Centre and the 
anits. This is bound to be the case not only 
in non-Congrcss states, but also the Congress 
States, for the Jatter no less than the former 
are anxious to preserve their autonomy 
the Centre. Further- 
more, when the posting of CRP in a State 


could well mean a 


against inroads by 
sort of parallel force 
along with the local police force and this 
could lead to a dual authority and frequent 
clashes. l 


It is argued that the CRP is a national 
force designed for a definite purpose—the 
protection of the central °property—and, 
therefore, its presencein the different States 
would be necessary. True, in recent years, 
property, 
railway property and post office property, 
was the farget of destruction in the mass 


central government particularly 


riots in some places. But it is unsatisfactory 
arrangement to station permanently the CRP 


in a State in order to meet any emergeucy: . 
that might arise. Emergencies do not ari-e 
every day. Nor is the local police protecticn 
so utterly inadequate to do the holdisg opcra- 
tions until the emergency force is called ian. 
Moreover, in these cases, where the State 
Government itself feels the need of tLe 
Central Reserve Police on account of tke 
inadequacy of its police forces, it woud 
request the Centre to deploy the CRP or tke 
army. After all, there is the Governor who, 
as the man on-the spot, is expected to rept 
to the Centre on any threat of breakdown of 
law and order and any threat to the Central 
It shéuld also te 


possible to strengthen the specific force like 


government property. 


the Railway Protection Force since ire 


railway property is the usual target of anti- 


social elements, The Central Reserve Police 
foree should not, therefore, be imposed cn 
any State government against its will and it 
would be a wise policy for the Centre to 
withdraw the CRP from all the States end 
deploy this force only at the request of tle 
State governments or when an out-breek cf 
actually occurred or is 


emergency has 


suspected to be imminent. 
CONTROVERSY OVER LANGUAGE ISSUE 


Language is another issue on which tke 
Centre’s encroachment on the sphere of 
States is alleged to the increasing. The Nor- 
Hindi speaking States have in recent years 
been alleging Hindi being forced on them cnJ 
orders are being issued by New Delhi cv:iy 
now and then on where, when and how to ice 
Hindi. 


acsurance was given to them that Hindi 


They point out that a oo sc.cmn 


9.4 
hed 
we "e 


_ wou d not be forced on them. It is true that 

the constitution does not provide fool-proof 

guarantees but the recent amendment to the 

‘oficial Language Act has provided some 

necessary safeguards. The Centre cannot 

ncy push Hindi through the back door, even 

thoazh it is within its right to issue instruc- 

tior: on introduction of Hindi. The relation- 

shig between New Delhi ang the States is 

surc y not based on rigid interpretation of 

thə Constitution; the mood of the public 
‘has to be taken into consideration. For 

promoting better understanding, the totality 

of the problem is important and Centre has 

to make some concessions for the non-Hindi- 

speaking States to secure full ‘cooperstion. 

Tat general attitude of the people of the Indian 
Un on would. have ‘to te taken into account 

in z matter like official language. 


-he former Chief Justice of India, Mr. 
K, Subba Rao while admitting that the 
Jang 1ege issue was also a centre-state conflict 
ssic some time back “that this problem 
sto-ld be solved by amendments to ‘the 
offic al Language Act and holding a referen- 
dur in all the States on the retention of 
Esc ish. If all the States could not agree, 
the issue should be postponed for at least 
arcther ten years, befcre holding another 
referendum, he said. 


as regards the U. P. S. C. examinations, 


he wanted a division of the country into . 


Hindi and non-Hindi areas with Hindi and 
Enc ish respectively as the media for 
examinations in the two areas. After an 
ecuzl division of the posts between the two- 
arec:; Hindi-area officers should be posted 
non-Hindi area 
They should then 


in :on-Hindi areas and 
ofizers in Hindi areas. 
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be arked to pass tests in the regional 
languages, within three years. That way 
English and Hindi both could continue to 
be the language of administration and the 
integration of the country secured, he said.20 

The above suggestion of Mr. K. Subba- 
Rao, of course, seems to be reasonable to 
a great extent. However, the possibility 
of holding a referendum on the language 
Issue in a country like India and that too 
in a peaceful way is very doubtful when 
people are so much seized with passion on 
this controversial issue. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS [SSUES 


As already mentioned in the beginning, 
there are also certain other miscellaneous 
issues such as the alleged neglect of Kerala, 
Madras, M. P. and West Bengal (in the 
days of United Front Ministries) in the 
matter of feod supply, the alleged partisan 


attitude of the Centre in the selection ‘of’ 


places for installing heavy industries, the 
alleged partiality the 
border disputes 


of the Centre in 
in the determination of 
between the states, the controversy over 
the creation of more all-India services, (the 
Centre .wants to have more and more of 
all-India services, but some States, jealous of 
their rights, are opposed to such extension. 
Even in regard to the two existing All-India 
Services, [AS and IPS; many States have 
often complained that the centre does not 
normally respect the States’ wishes or 
requirements ), and lastly the States’ demand 
for setting up an Inter-State council under 
Article 263 of the Constitution, for dealing 
with the Centre-State disputes; which 
are the subjects responsible for ihe strained 


Centre-State relations in recent years, 


ee A 
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CONCLUSIONS —RETHINKING NECESSARY- 
A CASE FOR STRONG CENTRE AND 
Rıcu STATES 


The question of Centre-State relations 
though it has been viewed since the general 
elections of 1967 almost entirely in terms of 
politics, should be considered primarily from 
the economic poirt of view, namely, the 
rapid development of the national economy. 
The country’s place of development has 
suffered a significant setback in the past two 
years because of political instability in some 
States and the lack of support between the 
Centre and some of the State governments. 
There can be no denying the fact that what- 
ever may ke the political complexion of the 
governments at the Centre and in the States, 
India’s economie progress, which is the aim 
of every political party cannot be accelerated 
without their whole hearted cooperation, No 
State can progress in isolation from the 
national framework, if only because it has to 
depend for resources on the Centre. A politi- 
cally and economically strong Centre would 
therefore be necessary in thé interest of each 
State. 

The strong Centre is needed also to 
prevent the revival of-the centrifugal forces 
which throughout the past had prevented 
India from becoming an invincible nation. 
Secondly, it is in the interest of national 
integration that the Centre must possess the 
overriding powers. It was perhaps with 
such a purpose in mind that the Union Home 


_ Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, while replying 


to the debate on the Home Ministry’s 
demand for grants, said that a strong Centre 
was absolutely necessary for the successful 


working of Democracy in India. According 


94% 


- to him, even the communists, ( he might have’ - 


referred to the strength of the Centre it ite 
Soviet political systent ) had accepted the 
concept of democratic centralism2! Similarly, 
Dr. Karan Singh, a member of princely order 
and now an M.P., has pleaded the care for 
a strong Centre which alone, accordizs io 
The 
idea has gained support from some other 
important persons lika 
Governor of Tamil Nadi. 
third orientation 


him, can safeguard India’s freedom. 


Ujjal Singh, the 
Inauguratine te 
semirar for Legis:ainis 
at the Karranmore Palace ( Ootakamund ` 
he said that a strong Centre was ess: tial 
for the country’s stabiity, and for wining 


the respect of other nations.?3 


It may, however, be clearly under tecd 
that we are not suggesting any measure to 
deery the autonomy of the States, Tho 
State autonomy, in the first place, would 
depend on such factors as political sta 2ility 
of the States ; 
competence ; 


their general administrative 
their healthy financial position 
and above all, their will to carry out th.ngs. 
What we are suggesting is a formul; te 
solve the centre- state controversy, which 
should primarily aim at relaining the cntre 
as strong and making the states rich o~ br 
delegating to the latter more funds with 
freedom to -use them according to th. ir 
respective needs. A formula-of this «ind 
ought to be sensible ix the interest of the 
Indian Union. ° 


A CASE FoR AN INTER-STATE COUNCIL 


Frequent exchange of views as well ai 
consultation between the centre and sates 
pro note 

c ntra 


at the political level can alone 


mutual understanding between the 


Jei ` 


It was perhaps with such a 
purwse in mind that the Kerala < Chief 
Micister, Mr. KE. M. S. Namboodiripad, in 
one of his communications to the Central 
Goverment, in the wake of the token strike 
by -he central Government employees, 
suggested that the President should invoke 
Ar-ce 263 to set up an Inter state-council 
to settle issues of disputes between the 
cer m and the states.24 


‘and the states. 


Tae demand has not indigotficantly found 
supccrt from many quarters. The three- day 
Naticnal convention on Unity and Democ- 
.yac> held in New Delbi in February- this 
yee, suggested the setting up of such a 
council to deal with Inter-State disputes 
and :o recommend positive measures to 
secur effective co-ordination of policy and 
actioo among states, and between states 
and ihe centre. The convention felt that 
word in the spirit of Article 263, the 
Int r-Siate council. could undertake at least 


som2 of the functions proposed to be 


assizied to the President’s council? The 
settirg up of a permanent council to 
sette outstanding disputes between the 


cerua and the states and the conversion of 
the finance Commission into a permanent 
staning, body to deal with centre state 
were arged by the 


finsacial. relations, 


Sw:tintra member, Mr. G. Swaminathan, in 
the course of discussion on the Budget in the 
Tazinadu Legislative council, on March 4, 
193326 During the resumed discussion in 
the tok Sabha on the Budget for the year 
1973-70, on March 10, 1969, Mr. } Manoharan, 
deza.y leader of the DMK demanded the 
Gc-ernment of India to set up an Inter- 


Sta- Council to solve disputes between the 


. constituent 
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states and the centre.’ The 
National Executive of the Praja Socialist 
Party on May 23 this year, also demanded 
the creation of an Inter-State-council with 
windened scope as provided for in Article 
263 of the Constitution to solve Inter-State 
disputes peacefully.2° It is worth noting 
that the Administrative Reforms Commission 
in its unanimous recommendations has also 
recommended the setting up of an Tater- 
State council to “discuss , 
problems of Centre State relationship.” 


The Prime Minister may be quite correct 


and resolve 


in thinking that new Forum would be una-. 


necessary when already exesting bodies like 
the National Development Council, the Chief 
Ministers’ conference, zonal councils and 
other functional Committees can serve the 
purpose. But the suggestions/recommenda- 
tions for a new Forum kave come apparently 
because the bodies referred to by the Prime 
Minister have been found wanting, the 
reasons presumably being that their functions 
are specified aud limited. As, however, the 
urgency of some conercte steps to promote 
contre state understanding is being increa- 
asingly realised at New Delhi (speaking on 
behalf of the U.ion Government in Rajya 
Sabha in May this year Mr. V, O. Shukla, 
the Union Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Hume Affairs, admitted that the matter i. e. 
centre-state relations) deserved a “second 
look” in view of the changed political 
complexion of the country) A rethinking 
is, therefore, clearly callod for on the pur- 
poses and functions of the available forums 
for exchange of Views, in consultation with 
the states and the possibility of setting up of 
another such Forum. 


w` 
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Co-OPERATION AND NOT CONFRONTATION 


A smooth relation between the centre 
and states cannot be built up and maintained 
these days on rigid ideas and through hot 
words. In this regard the centre has to be 
more flexible and realistic in its attitude 
towards the states and especially the non- 
Congress states, the latter arebound to 
reciprocste by adopting a persuasive rather 
than a fighting attitude’ 

The centre has to rely on the cooperation 
of the states for the implementation of its 
overall national policies, As the non- 
Congress goverments, in most of the cases, 
have their distinctive ` policies | and 
programmes, these have tobe accommodated, 
as far as possible, in the interest of bettering 
centre state relations. It may be pointed 
out that one of the crucial factors that will 
determine the fate of the fourth plan is the 
degree of creative understanding and partner- 
ship that can be established between the 
centre and the state governments in the 
coming years. 


STRIKE a BALANCE 


In fact, centre-state relationship is not an 
issue of centralisation versus decentralisation. 
The need is to strike a balance between the 
centralisation and decentralisation of 
authority. Though the domination of the 
centre would continue to exist in certain 
situation such as States’ need for extra food- 
grains and their administrative dependence in 
respect of vital sectors, yet in a federal 
system, centre cannot be treated as Ceaser’ 
wife. This is an age of “co-operative 
federalism” in which the centre and states 

g 
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should act together in important sector of. 
actions with Central Government exercising 
a co-operative and unifying role. 


À SPIRIT or GIVE AND TAKE 18 NEEDED 


The centre state relation is a two way traffic, 
and surely the smootiening of centre-state 
relations is not altogcthr impossible. With 
the right sprit, mature understanding and 
co-operation and human ingenuity, it is 
certainly not beyond the capacity of central 
and state governments to evolve institutional 
arrangements and conventions which would 
lessen the occasion for friction and avoid 


conflicts, 


As pointed out by the former Chief Minister 
of Madras, Mr. M. Bhakthavatsalam ‘‘What 
is called for in the present situation is a spirit 
of give and take’. This, of course, ought to 
be the attitude of any administration which 
is interested in maintaining the integrity of 
the Indian Union. 
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Current 


CoLouR BAR IN GAMES AND SPORTS 


There is a lot of talk about the all 
white: Rugby team that South Africa has 
organised to participate in international 
tournaments in behalf of that Jand of 
apartheid. In South Africa, dark people 
have no human rights and the country is 
utterly dominated by a small white minority. 
The dark people, though they are the original 
inhabitants of the country and are the most 
numerous, have no political and social rights. 
They are not even second class citizens of 
South Africa. They have no class and have 
What the white lords choose 
to throw to them they can pick up for their 
sustenance aad continue to exist as the 
slaves of the white minority. 


no rights. 


The daik people of South Africa or 
any dark people from any part of the world 
who go to that country, have to face and 
submit to endless humiliation for the reason 
that they Lave adark complexion. In the 
circumstances South Africans should expect 
no fair and just treatment from. other 
nations. They should be made to feel that 
other people consider them as undesirable 
and mentally diseased. They may try to 
_ parade their superiority of race and colour ; 
' but they must be put in their proper place 
by other nations. The all white Rugby. 
team, therefore, should not be permitted 
to participate in international competitions. 


Affairs 


QUEEN ExizaBeru Factinc POVERTY 


The Queen of Great Britain is in the head 
lines because her Consort has announced to 
the American public that he and the Queen 
are now on the verge of financial difficulties 
of a serious nature. He may even have 
to stop playing polo, borrow money from 
banks and make use of the axe extensively 
for cutting down expenses. We do not 
know what the Queen receives from the 
British Parliament and from her privata 
but itis beleived that 
the total income is about £ 1,100,000 per 
annum. About half of this is private income, 
The Queen has five castles, a large retenue 
of about 300 paid men and women and 
many other things to look after in order to 
keep up royal traditions a regal set up, so 
that eleven lac pounds 


sources of income ; 


or a couple of 
crores of rupees can be easily spent where 
such grandeur has to he maintained. We 
know that a great figure head can easily cost 
thousands of rupees a day to keep going ir 
proper splendour. Ninety lacs of rupces 
in a year will just vanish without any 
question of maintaining palaces, yachts, 
Polo ponies, race horses and fleets of cars. 
Entertaining foreign dignitaries may cost 
lacs of rupees too when carried out with 


pomp, pageantry. 
Brirish TEACHERS Want More MONEY 


British teachers, though not so affluent as 
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sona other British people, are not so badly 
off They have been asking for a 10% 
inc.~2ase in salary, which will be, on an 
average, about £135 per annum. That 
wcud point to the fact that their annual 
sancy now is on an average about £ 1350. 
Tke3 is about 2000 per mouth. In India 
pe-ple’ with incomes of Rs. 24000 per annum 
wculd pay super tex and will never receive 
any increases in salary, Cuts will be more 
like-y. But in countries which have a fair 
stendard of living no one thinks that a 
baz 
god 
Tras 


larga 


minimum subsistence allowance is 
enough for anybody and everybody. 
is one reason why even persons with 
incomes do not spend money on most 
req-irements that are essential parts of a 
gooc standard of living. This prevents 
emnloyment and reacts on the economy in 
an adverse manner, In a country which 
has a populatior of 550 millions, it requires 
ver7 large consumption of goods to create 
enployment for the millions. Ifeverybody 


trics to live a life of self-denial and ascetic. 


oui_ook, productive work and employment 


wold progressively go down to 
m rimum too. 


a bare 
In great Britain all people 
are ccnsumers of a variety of things. Their 
needs and their incomes march in step 
at all times. 


MEN ON THE Moon BACK TO EARTH 


Apollo-12 space ship Yankee 
wich went to the Moon with the three 
Anerican Astronauts Charles Conrad, 
R caard Gordon and Alan Bean, returned to 
Earth on the 25th of November 1969. This 
is the second successful expedition to the 
Mzon by the Americans. Upto now, no other 


Clipper 


nation has been able to send any men to the 
Moon and the American space adventures 
remain unique and unrivalled. Apollo 12 
completed its journey to the Moon and it 
returned to Earth precisely as laid down in 
the programme made out by the American 
experts who controlled the expedition by 
wireless from the Earth. Asa matter of fact 


this precision of movement over vast 
distances should be a lesson to many experts 
on earth who can not do anything with any 
precision anywhere. The American achieve- 
ment should provide inspiration particularly 
to Indian experts who can not even arrange 


to take a railway train to its destination a 
few miles away without getting tied up with 


a dozen delaying factors. The Americans 
have shown to the world what organisation, 
orderliness and discipline can achieve. Other 
peoples of other countries who spend their 
lives making plensand expounding the same in 
tall talk without getting anything done should 
learn to make programmes job wise and get 
the jobs done one by one with precision and 
accuracy. That will enable them, if not to 
travel to the Mocn, at least to arrange for 
the irrigation of a few million acres of land 


and the proper and gainful employment of 
large numbers of men and women, 

The American space programmes have 
cost the American nation thousands of crores 
of rupees. That they could spend all that 
money proved the existence of a highly 
productive and smooth working economy 
without which ro nation would be able to 
follow up 


exploration. 


any expensive plans of space 


The American economy is a 
vast machine with endless branches, . 


sub-branches, specialised functions 
intricate movements. It works 
because many million men and 


and 
effectively 

women 
do their work according to direction and on 
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time. Other nations too have, complex and 
productive economies. These nations also 
have large bodies of workers devoted to their 
work and great productive capacity. They 
also have the ability to undertake difficult 
tasks like the Americans and this ability is 
born of individual education, training and 
discipline. The so called undeveloped rations 
which cannot get anything done are 
undeveloped because the individuals consti- 
tuting those nations lack education, training, 
discipline and a whole hearted coustructive 
outlook. They lack all these essential 
characteristics of successful persons because 
they have bad leadership, inefficient govern- 
ments and hazy ideas about most things. 
Where national problems are understood in 
clear detail and where plans of progress are 
clear cut and precise, underdeveloped 
conditions are soon replaced by order and 
advancement. Some nations teach disaffection 
and disorderliness to the poverty striken 
masses of the world. Other nations set an 
example of progress throuch hard work. 
Those who preach revolution to others do 
not practise it themselves ; but enforce great 
discipline and compel their own people to 
work very hard. Undeveloped nations must 
act for the best interests of their peoples, 
quickly and in a clearly planned fashion. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


The following short account of Family 
Planning is taken from a pamphlet published 
by the Pathfinder Fund of the United States 
of America. 

For hundreds of years people in many 
nations have planned their families with the 
(A record of 
a contraceptive “recipe” dating back to 


help of contraceptive methods. 
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1850 B.C. has been found in Egypt.) But 
it wasn’t until this century that family 


planning started 2s a world-wide movement. 
In 1912 Margaret Sanger, a district nurse 
in New York City, sought ways to spare women 
the 
crippling and death that often happened when 
Her 
She was 


in the poor areas of the city from 
they bore children *oo often. idea 
seemed radical to many Americans. 
even arrested and put into jail. She opened 
the first American ‘amily planning clinic 
in 1916. As late as 1921, New York City 
police stopped a public meeting on birth 
control. This opposition failed to frighten 
Mrs. She and her 
courageously continued their work. 

In 1921, Mrs. Sanger and her friends 
formed the American Birth Control League, 
called Planned Parenthood-World 
Population. In 1923, she opened the first 
elinic in United States 
engaged in research, known as the Margaret 


Sanger. followers 


now 
family planning 


Sanger Research Bureau. Since its opening, 
services have been provided for about 
200,000 women, 6,200 of these in 1968. 
New methods of contraception have bcen 
and arebeing tested by the Bureau in its 
laboratory and by clinical trials. 


in the 1920’s Mrs. Sanger 
toured the world to spread interest in the 


Beginning 
protection of families ; and family planning 
services were started in some countries. 


To promote a further world-wide interest 
in family planning Mrs. Sanger arranged a 
series of internationa: conferences. Jn 
Bombay, India, in 1952, she and others 
formed the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, of which she was made the first 
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President. Offices were opend in London. 
The Federation continued the international 
confererces. The most recent were in Tokyo, 
Japan, in 1985, in New Delhi, India, in 1959, 
Singapcre in 1963, and Santiago, Chile, in 
1967. The number of national asscciations 
that have joined the Federation has increased 
steadily. There are now 57 members to 
whick che world office supplies information 
and elp. Mrs. Sanger died in 1966 at the 
age of 33. | 

Wile all this was happening, another 
group in the United States was also spread- 
ing Enowledge of family planning. In 1929 
the National Committee on Maternal Health, 
following Mrs. Sanger’s example, sent field 
workers to many partsof the United States. 
They helped citizens in many cities to open 
family planning clinics. In 1954 this 
Comnittee extended its work te other 
couniries, to Asia and Africa. 

In 1958 this field work was taken over 
by The Pathfinder Fund with the same staff 
coutinuing. Representatives of the Committee 
and the Fund have worked in more than 80 


courtries. With their encouragement, 
associations to provide clinical family 
plurning services have been formed in 


approximately 30 countries. ‘Their work has 
helped the formation of 24 national associa- 
tiocs of which 14 have become members of 
the Planned Parenthood 


Federation. 


International 
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foundations 
and world governments have made work in 


Many great philanthropic 


family planring one of their high priorities. 


‘They have been prompted to do so as a 


public healt: measure to improve the health 
of the world's mothers and babies. Further, 
they recognize the importance of slowing the 
rate of poprlation growth, particularly in the 
developing nations which recently are charac- 
terized by a high birth rate and a declining 
death rate. The degree of excess of births 
over deaths in one year establishes the speed 
of population growth for that year. 
rapid population growth, particularly in 
developing nations, makes it difficult and 
often impossible to 


Very 


increase educational 
opportunities, to improve nutrition, to furnish 
adequate housing and to raise the standard 
of living. 

Among the leading private organizations 
in the field are International Planned Paren- 
thood Federation, The Population Council, 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, and 
The Pathfinder Fund. 


governmental agencies are the foreign assis- 


Among interested 
tance agencies of Sweden, the United States 
and Great Britain. The United Nations 
through W.H.O. and UNICEF is becoming 
progressively involved in family planning 
work, as is the World Bank and various 
church groups such as the American Friends 
Service Committee and Church World 
Service. 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 


After the poet had left, we remained in 
the lawn and chatted on for a little while 
longer. Basanti-didi—Krishna Kumar 
Mitra’s younger daughter—came upto me 
to say, “You know! ‘ Something very funny 
happened at home, yesterday.” “What was 
it?” Iasked, She told me that Rabindra- 
nath had come to visit Krishnadabu, but 
had waited in the car instéad of coming 
upstairs. A little Pahari boy used to work 
for them then. He suddenly came near the 
car and asked the poet if he would allow 
him fo climb in for once. Rabindranath 
immediately agreed, and taking che boy in 
he took him for a drive,dropping him back 
alter some time. When he was gone, 
Krishnababu asked the boy, “Who gave you 
permission to get into the car?” The boy 
said, “I asked the beautiful king, who was 
sitting inside it.” This reminded me of 
our cook in Allahabad, who had also 
considered the poet, a king. Their unsophis- 
ticated eyes were keen enough fo spot a 
king when they saw one. 


Tho next day the youth club invited the 
poef, once again, for a meeting there. He 
told Prasanta Chandra that he did not like 
girls to remain so quiet. Some of us had 
been requested earlier to join in the general 
conversation, but the situation remained, 
more or less, the same. 

That day we reached early, as we had 


missed a lot, last time, when we were late. 


(9) 


Not many had arrived then, but gradually 
the number of young people increased. As 
the poet had never grown ‘old’, he was not 
much liked by the older generation. I do 
not, by this, mean just physical age—I hope 
thatis obvious. 


After a while his car drove in. Protima 
Devi and Ena Devi were with him. Chairs 
were brought out, as the sky was clear, aud 
he came to sit near the girls. There was 
a round of introduciions, but all the girls 
kept silent afterwards. Rabindranath smiled 
at me saying, “Do I get introduced to you 
also,Sila ?” 

Then he went up to meet the boys and 


joined in their conversation. The sky was 


cloudy again, so we all went into the hall. 
It was stuffy inside with no fans—my 
friend and I, therefore, sat near him to fan 
him. When we asked for a song, he sang 
for us. Later some international problems 
were discussed; after which some domestic 
problems of the’ Brahmo Samaj were also 
argued about. Our men are always eager 
to decide the fate of all Indian women— 
so we were now taken up. Some of the 
young men acted as if they belonged to some 
commission called upon to finalise the future 
for al! womanhood. Most of them were 
against us—Sri Sukumar Ray was the only 
one, I recall, who pleaded our case. 
Rabindranath would often turn to us and 
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. gay, “why don’t you speak out 7’ He even 
caled some of us, by name, but there was 
not much response. Only two girls said a 
few words, in a mild and timid tone. The 
started to take an unpleasant 
To change 


discussion 
turn, we soon realised. 
subject we requested for a few more songs. 
Sri Kalidas Nag had written down a few 
of the Poet’s newest songs, in his note book. 
Hə handed it to Rabindranath, who picked 
out “Oie toh bhalo legechilo. alore nachon 
patai patai”, and “Jokhon porbay na more 
paiar chinho aie batay” and sang them for 
us. 

When the meeting ended, the poet chatted 
with some of us, mentioning his intended 
trip to Darjeelicg, for the summer holidays. 
Ee asked a newly-betrothed girl, “Well! 
you didn’t come to learn the songs, after 
al? Her sister retorted, “She is busy 
with another job now!” The poet laughed, 
saving “I keep track of all news.’ 

The next evening we met the poet, ouce 
again, at Sri Nilratan Sarkar’s residence. 
Most of his family were out of town- the 
Fouse looked deserted. But many had been 
invited. The poet’s car passed by us, as 
we reached the Harrison Road crossing. 
We reached just a bit later. 


Food took quite some of our time, - but 
firally the gathering assembled in a large 
room. I chose a back seat, as I wished to 
avoid those eager youngmen who were trying 
their best to bring progress for womanhood. 
They began lectaring, as usual. but could not 
go very far. Ít seemed, that the poet was 


the . 
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getting tired of their one sided arguments 
and our He soon 
changed the subject, and we began to discuss 
the Ramakrishna Mission and the Brahmo 
The sense of fear that was spread in 
the minds of men, by the Hindu orthodoxy, 


and the resultant lack of intellectual freedom, 


silent noncooperation. 


Samaj. 


was freely discussed. He laid great emphasis 
on our dissociation from all false values and 
behaviours. Many of the national leaders 
were mentioned, in this respect. The poet 
closed the meeting promptly, at nine. In 
the end, he did sing his customary song. 

Returning home father informed us that 
Rabindranath was planning to visit Java, 
Bali and the other adjacent islands. He 
always enjoyed travelling, although he also 
loved the peace of living alone in seclusion. 
After a couple of days the poet left for 
Santiniketan. 


In those days, just being near him was 
fulfilmnet, Our hearts were joyous, but I don’t 
think we realised what a priceless gift we 
were given, free of charge. Just as we take 
for granted, light, air and the clear blue sky, 
we also accepted his affectionate company. 
That all this will end, one day, we had never 
dreamed. It was impossible to feel that one 
day we shall be alone, without him, That 
terrible day of farewell at Jorasanko, I had 
wished for a miraculous happening that 
would let him remain among us—he should 
not go away like this I prayed. Sometbing 
beyond reason had made up believe in his 
immortality and truly heis immortal. We 
have lost so many of our dear ones-but for 
none other have we felt this firm conviction. 


Translated from the original Bengali by Sm. Shyamashree Lal 


THE HUMANISM OF VIDYAPATI 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Eric Fromm, the well-known psychoanalyst 
and social philosopher, makes a distinc- 
tion between authoritarian ethics, in which 
“an authority states what is good for man 
and lays down the laws and norms of 
conduct”, and humanistic ethics, in which 
“man himself is both the norm given and the 
subject of the norms, their formal source or 
regulative agency and their subject matter.”? 
The main concern of humanistic ethics is 
man and his well-being. Fromm explains, 
“Humanistic ethics is anthropocentric; 


not, of course, in the sense that man is the 


centre of the universe but in the sense that 


his value judgements, like all other judge- 
ments and even perceptions, are rooted in 
the peculiarities of his existence and are 
meaningful only with reference to it; man 
indeed is the “measure of all things.” In 
India there was a floodtide of humanism in 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
The central point of the bhakti movement 
that flourished in India during this perjod 
was that “all men, high and low, were equal 
before God’? Kabir, who was Vidyapati’s 
contemporary, wrote, “All the men and 
women of the world are His living forms.” 
Professor Radha Kamal Mukerjee has 
described this period as the “second great 
Reformation, deeper and more far-reaching 
in its influence on the life of the common 
India than first 
Reformation:+-+-.7 

It is perhaps not remarkable that while 

9 


man in ‘Sankara’s 


this reassertion of the supremacy of man 
was taking place it directly led to a literar7 
efflorescence in India. The easiest way of 
reaching a man’s heart is through his 
mother tongue. Therefore the great leaders 
of men began to use tie mother tongue of 
the peoples to convey their ideas, The 
ferment caused in society by the advent o? 
the Moslems and Islam, writes Radhakama. 
Mukerjee, “Indirectly led to the quick 
development of provircial language anč 
literature as the common people and not 
merely the elite were deeply stirred by the 
course of: events:--if was the sociological 
impact of Islam that really explains the 
quick progress of the vernaculars that were 
already in the course of evolution and came 
under the protection of the Muslim rulers--+”’ 
We see the recurrence of this phenomenon 
of cultural efflorescence in the contact of 2 
foreign cultural happening in India a second 
time in the history of the English rule. 
Vidyapati belonged to the genre of national 
poets who chose their own mother tongue to 
give expression to their thoughts. By this 
one single decision—to use his mother tongue 
Maithili for writing the padavalis— Vidyapati 
brought about a literary revolution of the 
first magnitude. He not only gave life to the 
Maithili language (whose great resilience is 
demonstrated in the Sahitya Akademi’s 
recognition of the language as a distinct 
Indian language deserving of a separate con- 
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sideration) but also served as an inspiration 
and model! to writers in other languages. As 
Dz. Suniti Kumar Chatterji wrote, Vidyapati’s 
lyrics “made him famous uot only amcng 
Maithili speakers but also in Bengal, where 
he ad a host of imitators who created a new 
literary speech in Bengal, called the BRAJA- 
BULI, through a mixture of Bengali and 
Maithili”? This is, indeed, a very great 
achievement on the part of any writer. 
The choice of the people’s own language 
as the medium of communication of his 
literary ideas was but the starting point in 
Vidyapati’s humanism. Although he wrote 
for the pleasure of the royal court—unfortu- 
the 


conditions of India of these‘ days did not 


nately prevailing socia economic 
allow writers and intellectuals to subsist on 
any other source of income which became 
possible only after the Industrial Revolution 
—by deliberately choosing the popular 
tongue Maithili he clearly demonstrated that 
he intended to reach a wider audience. Con- 
sidering the fact that Vidyapati did not have 
che advantage of a printing press which did- 
aot come unti. several centuries after his 
Jeath the extent and the permanence of his 
considered most re- 
In 1454, during Vidyapati’s life 
time the great printed Bible of Gutenberg 
appeared at Mainz. By 1475 the first printed 
dook, Tae RECUYELL OF THE HISTORYES OF 
Troyr, appeared in English in the city of 
Bruges. Although the first European, Vasco- 
ia-Gama, 


_cfluence must be 


markable. 


had set nis foot upon India as 
serly as 1498, Indians did not adopt printir g 
antil much later. About the crucial importance 
ot printing for literary development George 
Sampson writes that “the greatest literary 
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figure in fifteenth century England is not an 
author but a printer (William Caxton 1422- 
1491).”9 The failure to adopt the appropriate 
technolegy at the proper time cost the 
Indian languages and literatures dearly and 
they languished for centuries before contact 
with ths English literature in the nineteenth 
cəntury led to a literary and cultural 
regeneration in India. 


The development of the languages and 


literatures in all the countries has been 
greatly influenced by political developments ; 
cn its part language has profoundly affected 
history avd politics.!0 Harold Goad in his 
celebrazed bcok Lancuace Ix History has 
drawn attention tothe fact that “the great 
importance of the correspondence between 
History, National Character and Language 
has hitherto been neglected or at any rate 
underestimated.” After a detailed study 
of the evolution of the principal European 
language Goad writes, “As we look back, we 
see that all the languages we have examined 
had their original fountain-head in a capital 
city and derived mainly from the spoken 
tongue of an educated middle class, rather 
than from the learned lar guage of scholars or 
uncouzh diversified vernaculars.” The 
statement is no less true of Indian languages 
and According to prof. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, ‘In Bengal, several 
translations of and the 
Mahabharata from Sanskrit into Bengali 
were urdertaken at the instance of the © 
who engaged scholars for this, 
purpose.’ It was possible for Vidyapati, 
the Maithili poet, to flourish only in Mithila 
under a Maithil King, Shiva Sinha. With 
the loss of Maithili political power there was 


literatures. 


the Ramayana 


Sultars 


"o 
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an inevitable decline in the status of the 
Maithilis and their language. 

If after a long period of oblivion the 
Maithili language has succeeded in gaining 
reccgnition from the Sahitya Akademi it 
shows a new wave of interest of the Maithilis 
in their language. Itis clear that what has 
sustained the interest of this large number of 
Maithilis in their language is the writings.of 


Vidyapati. There are not many instances 


of any one writer sustaining the vitality of" 


a language for four centuries and more. 


Early literature in all the countries was 
too much doninated over by religion. The 
growth of popular literature marked the 
movement the church 


devotional and religious matters and mora- 


away from and 
lized skeleton tales to secular matters like 
love and William Caxton, the 
person who democratized English literature 
through the introduction of printing and the 
mass production of books, madea deliberate 
attempt to disseminate non-denominativnal 


romance. 


literature. Sampson writes, “The course of 
English reading, for a long time, was deter- 
mined, not by an author, but by a printer. 
Unlike Kis fellw-carftsmen abroad, Caxton 
made no attempt to issue religious texts; and, 
unlike his fellow-readers at home, he had 
smal] interest in the old material romances. 
He to 
romantic taste of the court and lettered 
by 
French works of already established repute 
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preferred satisfy the chivalric- 


middle-class prose-translation from 


The greatness of Vidyapati lies in the 
fact that he had chosen a subject of great 
human He had 
turned away from devotional writing and had 


interest for his poems. 
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concentrated on romance which liberated the 
human mind from narrowness and other 
superstition. Undoubtedly Vidyapati composed 
afew devotional poems also; but their 
number is very small. And even his gods 
have become human beings, as can be seen 
from the following poem: 

Shankar went to the house of his father- 

in-law for the first time. 

Not being known, he was laughed at. 

When he took his seat, no one bothered 

to enquire of him. 

Who cares for one without wealth ? 

Himalaya sitting on the high Pedestal was 

amused. 

Everybody laughed at that old mendicant. 

Gauri lowered her head in mortification. 

Who was there to tell her mother 

That here was her (Gauri’s) husband ? 

A snake on his body, a bag in his hand. 

Pada 597. 

As we read this poem do we not become 
one with Gauri in her humiliation ? 

The dominant them on Vidyapati’s poems 
is love—the bond betweer two human beings. 
There is no violence, no destruction in his 
poetry. He follows mar’s quest for happi- 
ness, Depiction of love still remains the 
maia concern of writers - despite the growing 
complexity of life and mar’s increased know- 
For love is the 
bond of unity which is the basis of all 
And Vidyapati had 
succeeded in probing so deep into this funda- 


ledge about the universe. 


constructive efforts. 
mental emotion, and he displayed such an 
extraordinary ability to portray with words 
what he fathomed in the depths of the human 
heart, that even the most successful writers 
succeeding him have now to repeat or para 
phrase what he had said. Vidyapati could 
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` sucezed in doing only so because of his 
concern for human happiness. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, another great humanist-successor 
of Vidyapati, was therefore prompted to say 
that Vidyapati essentially a poet 
of pleasure. Who is there that would not be 
fascinated by the description in the following 
lines 3 

The natural grace of the face kindles 
happiness in the viewer. 

(Her) liquid eyes are wavy. “| 
How could the sky and the earth come 
. together 7? 
The moon (of the sky ) living with the 
lotus (on the ‘earth) ? 
‘tod created this damsel as a second 
Lakshmi 


Was 
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Taking great care to produce a faithful 
resemblance between the two. 

Seeing the beauty of breasts, the golden 
mountain 

Moved away in shame to some other 
direction— 


Some say so. But it does not seem 
reasonable. 

For how could the immobile mountain 
move ? 


Her slender waist might break by the 
weight of the body, 

| (Pada 24) 
To celebrate Vidyapati Jayanti is to 
celebrate the supremacy of man, to cele- 


brate the cause of human happiness, to 
celebrate the cause of friendship and peace. 
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SRI A. N. BHAT—A JASMINE IN THE JUNGLE 


K. G. MALLYA 


India, my motherland, is always a land 
of mystery. For, much of our treasure of 
hidden talent is always first detected by some 
foreign country or other and only then it 
would earn a name here. When this has 
been the tradition in India, the case of 
Sri A. N. Bhat ( Mohan is his pen name ) 
cannot be an exception. Even though a good 
number of his Political cartoons are being 
accepted and published in almost all the 
popular dailies and weeklies of the advanced 
countries of the world, ‘BHAT-India’ ( that’s 
how he signs his cartoon ) is still unknown 
in India—like a jasmine in the jungle. 

“I am not running after fame or money” 
humbly declares Sri Bhat, who, besides 
being a polical cartoonist, is also a painter 
and writer “I always remain busy learning 
more and improving my craft, hence, I have 
not yet caught the eye of the public here 
in India. My motherland has provided 
little opportunities to come up in life. Still, 
I love and worship her. Our country has 
been caught up in the eternal whirlwind of 
hunger, poverty and illiteracy and there are 
three major problems which we have to 
encounter collectively : Population, Defence 
and. Food. I have decided to contribute my 
share of service for the country, through 
cartoons and writing’ As an introduction 


tomy interview, Sri. Bhat disclosed his ideals 
in brief, 


Sri. Bhat was born in Mulki, a village town 
of South Kanara District of the Mysore State, 
He completed his early education there only. 
Soon after his school days he migrated to 


Bombay. But, it was during the early chool 
days that he was steadily being influenced 
by the contents of the magazine, ‘Bharathi’ 
a Kannada monthly, edited by his elder 
brother, Sri. P. R. Bhat and solely conducted 
for carrying on the message of Gandhii and 
Indian culture. ‘That was during the freedom 
struggle. “That Bharathi, and those days, 


inspired me to draw and write” Sri. Bhat 
gratefully remembers even now. 
After his arrival in Bombay, Sri. Bhat 


went in pursuit of fine arts. He had his 2arly 
training at the Sir. J. J. School of Arts, where 
he had the opportunity to study under 
Padmasree. K. K. Hebbar, the artist of 
“But life at school,” Sri. 
The 


international fame. 
Bhat said, “was practically uninspiring. 


artist is like a bird inspring. When the 


spring is in the air, when the trees are 
swinging, when the flowers are blossoming, 
and when a tender breeze is moving uader 
the blue sky, he feels like flying with abandon. 
But, when the atmosphere is stifling, he eels 
like a bird in the cage. It would never feel 
like singing. I did feel like a bird in the 
cage, at the arts school and so, I bid good 
bye toit after a short spell of study there. 
But my desire to be an artist impelled me 
to go ahead and that is howI go on my 
own” So saying, Sri. Bhat, spread before me, 
his collection of paintings numbering more 
than two hundred, executed at various times. 
It was un unique collection of varied st7les 
ranging from realistic to the modern, scme 
objective and others subjective. Many are 


of rare combinations of vivid colours, emotions 
and rich imagery. 
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S-i Bhat has touched numerous subjects, 
rarely tackled by Indian artists in their 
paintings. He has combined the old and the 
new world of art in his works. His’ is a new 
mods of painting in India. The technique, 
the ideas, the colours, vie with one another 
for attention in his works. The five paintings 
of Christ, depicting the crucifiction, done in 
entirely new concent, will attract attention 
anywhere in the Christian world, His love 
on -ndian culture, religion and his fondness 
for depicting psychological subjects, have 
brought out many shapely paintings. The 
essence of our Dharam in our present day 
life, the impact of Shadwargas (the six 
enemies of mankind ) the Navarasas ( the nine 
emctions ) the 
eternal cosmic cyce of creation, preservation 


of classical literature and 


and €estruction have been strikingly depicted — 


in is paintings. Not to be outdone by 
modern art painters, Sri. Bhat has also 
painted many pictures, where there is no 
subject, but only abstract shapes done in 
beau:iful colours. The flower pieces, still 
lifes and landscapes are also there, but ‘entirely 


novel in presentaticn. 


Inspite of his rich collecton of artistic fare 
Sri. Bhat does not feel inclined to show his 
works to the public; because he is one of 
those few artists who are continuously disatisfied 
wita their works. It required the persistence 
of well meaning friends to persuade him—he 
is publicity shy too—to come out with his 
paintings for his first exhibition, which will 
be held in the near future. Sri. Bhat is more 
engaged in cartocning work than in painting. 
A number of his political cartoons have been 
pudlished in some of the greatest journals of 
the world such as the ‘New York Times’, 
‘Washington Star’, ‘San Fransisco Examiner’, 
‘Los Angeles Tires’ of the -United States, 
‘G:obe and Mail’ cf Canada, ‘Daily American’ 
of Italy, ‘II Tempo’ of Peru, ‘The Korean 
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Republic’ of Korea, ‘If Bion Publico’ of 
Uraguay, ‘Fuji Time’ of Fuji, ‘Philippines 
Herald’ of Philippines, ‘Brazil Herald’ of 
Brazil, ‘The Free News’ of Hong Kong, and 
many more foreign journals. The publication 
of his works abroad has secured him a plaee 
of pride in the world of Indian cartooning— 


“What is the key to your success as a 
cartoonist in the international press?” I 
questioned him as I congratulated him while 
admiring his works. “Success?” Sri. Bhat 
smiled and said, “I` started my career asa 
cartoonist in the Free Press Journal of Bombay, 
which, as you know isa great training centre 
for journalists and cartoonists. JI had the 
good fortune to come into contract with Sri.K. 
Srinivasan and the late S. Sadanand, the two 
piants of the Indian press. As a piece of advice 
to the cartoonists, the words of Sadanand still 
echo in my ears. He advised that the 
cartoonist must have full facts on the tip of his 
fingers and he should never ;hit below the 
belt. The cartoons must appeal to the imagi- 
nation and never to emotions. Every time I 
begin drawing a cartoon, I remember the late 
Sadanand‘s words.” So says Sri Bhat—“I have 
also learnt a good deal from the work of the 
late David Low’’—he humbly pays his tribute 
to the world renowned British cartoonist. 


Sri. Bhat’s cartoons show keen observation 
and sharp thrusts of wit. He has touched 
every major political event in recent times. 
Sri. Bhat is one of the very few politically 
conscious cartoonists. “Iam not attached to 
any political party. I have no ideals other 
than working for the good of the country and 
welfare of humanity. I sympathise with the 
underprivileged and side with the down- 
trodden. But I am against communism.” 
Thus Sri. Bhat laid before me his philosophy. 
“My job is to simplify the political events and 
educate public opinion. In the process, J 


A JASMINE IN THE JUNGLE 


may have to criticise or condemn those in 
authority.” he elaborated. 


India can boast of very few cartoonists. 
They can even be counted on the tips of 
fingers. Sri. Bhat is the only Indian cartoonist 
whose work is demanded abroad and yet he is 
` not recognised in this country, ‘This indeed is 
a sad state of affairs in a country, which is 
wedded to democracy and where a cartoonist 
can have the widest freedom to express his 
criticism and thus serve the interests. of the 
nation. 

“The artist can flourish only in an atmos- 
phere of complete [freedom and I worship 
freedom.” Sri. Bhat explained and continued 
tosay. ‘I believe in full freedom of expression 
for the cartoonist and the liberty to have his 
own views. There is no sufficient freedom 
for the Indian cartoonist, enough to go against 


the views of the journal he works for.” 


YoY » 


Sri. Bhat’s cartoons are syndicated to the 
press in the West through the press Agencies ` 
there and this gives his full freedom of 
expression. It is surprising that in India, his 
talents are not noticed and taken advantage of. 
Sri Bhat excels in ideation both in the fields 
of cartooning and pairting. He again does 
so, in his third field of activity. In his writings, 
he has tackled the unusual field of criticism. 
Both his works. “The ocean of Wit and “The 
Treasury of Fables” have a wealth of ideas 


for the reader to enjoy. 
The world of Sri. A. N. Bhat isa world 


of rare and unlimited imagination. Vicwing 
his works, one feels like having visited the 
fairyland of gaiety, colour and fantasy. One 
feels like Columbus on discovering the new 
world. . But alas, it still lies pee from the 
eye of the public in this country. This talented 
son of the soil needs to be recognised in his 
motherland. 


ee Co 


SURPANAKHA 
JYOTIRMAYEE DEVI 


Translated from Bengali by Umanath Bhattacharya 


I know, O Surpanakha, no demoness you ever were 
Tho’ dubbed as such in the Ramayana Great, 


A daughter of man you were, 
Of the forest primeval. 


A girl from head to foot, I deem, 


Tinged with the hue of clay, 


Of woods, hills, and earth, our Mother Primordial. 
But ‘twas not dark, I vouch, but red as a china rose 
Was the flow that rippled in your bosom 

Brimming you with hopes, and longings untold 
Just like young women in enlightened homes 
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Ir. cities and towns. 

What if no princess blooming fair, 

No nymph with a heroine’s glamour you were 

Such as we meet in the world of Romances— 

A ravishing Beauty of poets’ dream ? 

Love throbbed in your bosom all the same— 

A love, hot-blooded and crude, 

And how would we say it didn’t and deny the truth ? 


A rustic artless, you could never guess 

How much conceit and pride 

Nestled in the towners’ breast obsessed !- 
What lure they had for the lustre of limbs, 
What fascination for the poppy lips, 
Culture and Art ! 

They called you a demoness, dark as night, 
Ah, did they not know, like the lord Divine, 
Fcrmless is the Flame that burns in the shrine 
Of languishing frame ? 

Spite of the colour of the skin, 

Blood dances rich red in the veins 

Calling to fulfilment. 


You knew not the urban art of love, 

Its wiles and ruses ; 

Wrapped in the mist of wonder, in a languid tone 
You could ‘nt drop the murmurations sweet, 


Spelling a fatuation strange. 

Is that why your love was rejected 

With a rebuff so rude ? 

Callow girl of the wood, unsophisticated ! 
Yet the wrongs you suffered 

Cast a shadow on Sita’s path, 

And plunged her lord in the blazing bath 
Of separation deep 

To atone for the outrage, I believe. 


a E a- 


As a Marxist Views Leftism 


Abdel Razek Abdel Kader writes in West 
Asia Affairs published by Indo Israel Friendship 
League, Bombay : 

The lightning victory of the Israel Defense 
Forces over the armies of the Arab League at 
beginning of June, 1967, has added anew 
element to the ideological and political con- 
fusion which has reigned at the centre of the 
international Left since the death of Stalin, the 
resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, and the resulting 
Sino-Soviet ideological-Political conflict. 

Up to the death of Stalin, a fairly sharp 
line divided the non-Communist Left from the 
bloc of the Communist parties in the world, 
whose ideological and political positions were 
aligned theoretically with Russia and her 
Communist Party. The clear division ‘no 
longer exists. The same confusion applies to 
the conflict between the Arab League and 
Israel. 

It can be said that there are four conflict- 
ing centres of Leftist attraction regardless of 
national borders : 

(a) The non-Communist Left in Western 
Europe 

(b) The national-Communist Left ofthe 
Soviet union 

(c) The Communist Left of People’s China 

(d) The 
mostly inspired by Cuba or Vietnam. 

The contradictions among all these Leftist 


independent Communist Left, 


movements and the contradictions between 
these and the capitalists of the Right wing are 
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merely one element of the ideological and 
political confusion which reigns at the core of 
the Leit. But the main element of the confu- 
sion at the heart of the intellectuals of the Left 
of ‘every leaning is their ignorance of Marxism 
and of the fundamental laws of scientific socia- 
lism. The overwhelming majority of these 
intellectuals born into the middle-class or under 
its ideological influence have only a superficial 
book knowledge of Marxism, often acquired 
from digests and therefore subject sometimes to 
fantastic interpretations. A particular brand 
of confused Leftism is tc be found in the form 
of “Arab” national-socialism, which flourishes 
in the confines of the neo-colonialist system 
extending j over the Arabic-speaking countries 
of Asia and North Africa. | 





\ Swami Vivekananda speal 


The following 
Vivekananda 
Vedanta Kesari : 


sayings of Swami 
are reproduced from The 


Go, all of you, wherever there is an out- 
break of plague or famine, or wherever the 
people are in distress, and mitigate their 
sufferings. At the most you may die in the 
attempt, what ofthat? How many like you 
are taking birth and dying like worms, every 
day > What difference does that make to the 
world at large? Die you must, but havea 
great ideal to die for, and it is better to die 
with a great ideal in life. On you lie the 
future hopes of our country. I feel extreme 
pain to see you leading a life of inaction. Set 


yourselves to work—-to work! Do not tarry— 


CE2 
tte time of death is approaching day by day ! 

‘Do not sit idle, thinking that everything will 
be done in time later! Mind—nothing will 
be done that way ! 

This life is short, the vanities of the world 
are transient, but they alone live who live for 
otaers, the rest are more dead than alive. 

Do any deserve liberty who are not ready 
to zive it to others? Let us calmly and ina 

marly fashion goto work, instead of dissi- 
pating our energy in unnecessary frettings and 
fumings. I for one thoroughly believe that no 
power in the universe can withhold from any- 
one anything he really deserves. The past 
was great no doubt, but I sincerely believe 
th-t the future willbe more glorious still, 
Mav Sankara keep us steady in -purity, pati- 


ence and perseverance ! 


_ Ninety percent of human brutes you see are 
deac, are ghosts—for none lives, my boys, but 
he who loves. Feel, my children, feel; feel 
for che poor, the ignorant, the down-trodden, 
fee: vill the heart stops and the brain reels and 
you think you will go mad—then pour the 
soul out at the feet of the Lord and then will 
come power, help and indomitable energy...... 
Be not afraid, my children. Look not up in 
that attitude of fear towards that infinite starry 
vault asif it would crush you. Wait! Ina 
few hours more the whole of it will be under 
your feet. Wait, money does not pay, nor 
name; fame does not pay, nor learning. It 
is love that pays ; it is character that cleaves its 
way through adamantine walls of difficulties. 

clave fire and spread all over. Work, 
work. Be the servant while leading, be unsel- 
fish, and never listen to one friend in private 
accusing another. Have infinite patience, and 
So not try to ‘boss’ others. 


Work, work, for to work only for the good of 


success is yours. 


others is life. 
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Take care! Beware of everything that is 


stick to truth and we shall succeed, 
may be slowly, but surely. Work as if on each 
of you depended the whole work. Fifty cen- 
turies are looking on you, the future of India 
depends on you. Work on. Blessings to you 
- We have not done badly in the past; 
certainly not. Our society is not bad but good 
only I want itto be better still. Not from 
error to truth, not from bad to good, but from 
truth to higher truth, from good to better, 
best. I tell my countrymen that so far they 
have done well—now is the time to do 


better. 
This is my method—to show the Hindus 


that they have to give up nothing, but only to 
move on inthe line laid down by the sages, 


untrue ; 


and shake off all] inertia, the result of centuries 
of servitude. We must move forward along 
our own line, our own road. Each nation 
has a main current in life; in India it is 
religion. Make it strong, and the waters on 
either side must move along with it. 

Be proud that thou art an Indian, and 
proudly proclaim, “lam an Indian, every 
Indian is my brother.” Proudly proclaim at 
the top of thy voice, “The Indian is my 
brother, the Indian is my life, India’s gods and 
goddesses are my God, [ndia’s society is the 
cradle of my infancy, the pleasure-garden of 
my youth, the sacred heaven, the Varanasi of 
my old age.” Say, brother, “The soil of 
India is my highest heaven, the good of India 
is my good,” and repeat and pray day and 
night, “O Thou Lord of Gauri, O Thou 
Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe manliness 
O Thou Mother of strength, take 
away my weakness, take away my unman- 
liness, and—-Make me a Man !” 


As Buddha Looked at Human Sorrow 


unio me! 


Radha Burnier’s speech reproduced in The 


Theosophist gives a gist of the teaching of 
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Buddha regarding how one should react to 
human sorrow and suffering : 


. The Lord Buddha spoke of right perception 
as the first step on the Eightfold Path. To be 
able to see things as thy are, not through 
colored glasses of some kind, is one of the 
problems, perhaps the mostimportant problem, 
with which we are faced. The Buddha also 
said that the first truth to realize is the truth 
of sorrow. 


At fiirst .one wonders whether sorrow is 
atruth, We know that sorrow exists every- 
but to perceive sorrow in the way 
He indicated is not easy. There is tremendous 


where, 


misery inthe world: millions of people are 
starving, millions lose their lives, their homes, 
their limbs in the wars which take place. 
Tension, conflict and hatred exist in every 
of the race, 
religion against religion and so on. All 
this is sorrow. When we read about it in 
the newspapers we may say: “What a pity 
Dreadful things are happening in 
the world.” But we do not really know 
what sorrow is. We with 
the whole of ourselves, because we give only 
thought to it and then it is 

Being far removed from us, 


part world: race against 


it is! 
do not see it 


a moment’s 

brushed aside. 
we are not really troubled if tens of thousands 
are in utter misery somewhere. Our daily 
life goes on much as usual; we have our 


little pleasures, our little worries, our 
particular egostical problems, and that 
‘is all. 


Apart from the tremendous misery and 


sorrow that exist in the world, of which we . 
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know superficially with a part of our minds, 
there is much in our own lives and in the 
of the people argund us, which is 
of the nature of sorrow, however little we 
realize it. There the innumerable 
the frustrations, the 
cravings which end in disappointment, which 


lives 


are 


anxieties, irritations, 


are not usually named as sorrow, Butif we 
take the life we lead as a whole, it’ does not 
consist of that kind of happiness which may 
be called true happiness. 

The Mahayana Buddhists sav that 
enlightenment comes only when there is a 
deep compassion, a deep feeling for the 
misery and the suffering which existin the 
world. Enlightenment may not come when 
we seek enlightenment and say: “I am 
going to achieve something inthe spiritual 
life.’ The real reason for finding enlighten- 
ment should be an altruistic sympathy and 
compassion for all who suffer. 
beautiful saying that Compassion is the 
mother of all Buddhas. A Buddha comes 
into existence when he sees how people suffer 
and when he feels the great urgeto find a 
way out of this suffering. Soto be able to 
preceive the futility, the misery, the meaning- 
Jessness, the sorrow of life is the first step. 

If we felt that deep concern about the 


There is a 


suffering which exists in the world, we would 


Most of us 
continue to live commonplace, mediocre lives 


want to know the way out. 


because there is nothing that deeply moves 
us. We do not feel that urgency to bring 
about a change. To see that necessity is 
the first step. When we see that, then 
naturally we will try to find the answer. 


Foreign Periodicals 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 


“No discussion could be more technical, 
and less comprehensible to the layman, than 
the strategic arms limitation talks between the 
Americans and the Russians whieh opened in 
Helsinki on Monday” (17.11.69) said The 
Guardian Weexly editorially in their November 
22 issue. “The task will be appallingly 
difficult? the editorial continued, as, the 
participanis in the talks ‘‘will be subject to 
conflicting pressures from home. There will 
be military men as well as civilians who are 
too reckless or too fearful or too suspicious to 
want the talks to succeed.” Political opinions 
on SALT, both in America and Russia gets 
mixed up with what may happen in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Middle East or in Vietnam. And 
such mixing of issues naturally obstructs the 
smooth progress of the nuclear arms non- 
proliferation discussions referred to as SALT, 
There are great nuclear rockets of various 
design and destructive potential pointing at 
their targets both in Russia and America. 
Their locations may be anywhere on earth ( or 
even in space ) or they may be mounted in 
submarines capable of firing them’ from the 
depth of the seas. The disscussions of course 
do not aim at disarmament, but are an attempt 
at reducing the number of such weapons. The 
Americans thir k tht the force structure can 
be reduced only to that size where it will still 
have the capacity to counter attack even after 
For if a first strike can 
be “so devastating that it destroys the other 
side’s chance of retaliation”, then the great 
powers become defenceless and their arma- 


a surprise first strike. 


ments lose their military significance. The 
Guardian thinks that “The ABMs may offer... 
scope for agreement since these are still in 
their infancy. The Russians have not gone as 
far in deploying these as was thought last 


year, while President Nixon’s commitment ta 


them is ‘limited and subject to annual review. 
To agree on a limitation of ABMs would be an 
important advance. The thorniest problem 


:wull come from the Americans’ insistence that 


Soviet medium-range missiles trained or 
Europe must be included in the talks.. To 
these the Americans have no equivalent, 
though there are the British and, incipiently 
the French deterrents. It will be hard t 
bargain over this, but it cannot be left ou: 
The medium range missiles are a real threat w 
Western Europe.” 

Bargaining about reduction of medium 
range missiles may not be so diffieult. It will 
be more difficult to come to any settlement in 
the matter of missiles that are trained at 
Russia and America from America and Russia. 


Ancient Ideas of Population Control 


Life has published a comprehensive 
summary of all facts relating to birth contro) 
and the following paragraphs are reproduce’ 
from it : 

“Like most ideas that seem very new, 
birth control is in fact very old. It was men- 
tioned in an ancient Egyptian papyrus writte 
nearly 4000 years ago. and it was a topi 
lively discussion among Greek philosophe 
least 2400 years ago. In India, the 
documented methods seem to go back 
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j ago. In China, the first literary reference 
S from a medical text nearly 1300 years old, 
pad idea itself appears to be much older. The 
primitive tribes still left in to-day’s world, 
though ‘they have been isolated from the 
progress of civilisation and know nothing of 
ancient Egyptian or oriental writings, much 
less of modern science or medicine, have their 
own methods. Presumably these have been 
nanded down by word of mouth, substantially 
going 
The urge to 
¥mit the size of the family appears to be 
most as old as mankind itself. The search 


unchanged, for countless generations 
back to the very origins of man. 


tor effective methods has sprung up spontane- 
ously in almost every corner of the world and 
has continued through the centuries. 

.. Aristotle, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
thought that civilisation would best be served 
by preserving a stationary population in the 
he argued for laws that 
would limit the number of children any family 


city-states of Greece : 
could have. Other Greek philosophers went 
so far as to argue for only one child per 
family. Thus the idea of practising birth 
control to contain a population explosion is 
more than 2000 years old—going back to the 
period when, although there were far fewer 
men on the face of the earth than now, man’s 
ability to provide and other necessities of life 
was also correspondingly lower. 
Greece and Rome, one suggested method of 
oirth control was for the woman to wear a 
magic charm made from the wombof a lioness, 
a cat’s liver or the tooth of a child. In Europe 
of the Middle Ages, women were instructed to 
rely on the heart of a salamander or on rings 
made of precious stones or on myrtle wreaths 
worn at the time of marriage. 

| The types os “medicine” that have been 
prescribed as methods of birth control are 
legion. One of the first is mentioned in the 


„in ancient 


' pectively from 1 January 1968. 
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Talmud : “A woman is allowed to drink a cup” 
of roots in order to become sterile.” Others» 
over the centuries, have included many such, 
“Teas” made from various kinds of roots, 

weeds and tree leaves; 


infusions of gun 


powder ; pills made of quick-silver; even 
drafts of such deadly poisons as arsenic, which 
in many unfortunate cases, actually did 
prevent child birth, but often only by killing 
the prospective mother. The women of Japan 
at one time ate honey containing the bodies 
of dead bees. Froth from a Camel’s mouth 
was swallowed hopefully by the women o7 
North Africa, who at other times stoically anc 
secretly drank water that had been used to 
wash the dead. 


advised to eat the seeds of a castor-oil plant 


In Egypt, women were 


the day after child birth—each seed was said 


to give a year’s protection against pregnancy. 
Social security in Poland 


The International Labour Review publishes 


— 7 ® . e 
the following facts about new social security 


Laws in Poland : 

Recent social security legislation in Poland 
revises the universal pension security scheme 
for workers and their families and introduces 
a° special scheme respecting employment 
injury benefits. | 


The Act respecting universal pension 
sccurity for workers and their families, 
dated 23 January 1968, which replaces 


previous legislation, became effective retros- 
Universal 
pension security is provided for all workers 
by a system of compulsory insurance. The 
contingencies covered are old age, disability 
and death of the Disability 
and death due toan emplovment accident 
or occupational disease are covered in those 
eases to which the Act respecting the cash 
benefits’ payable in the evert ofan employ- 


breadwinner. 


} 
(966 
Ment accident, dated 23 January 1968, and 
«he Orders of the Council of Ministers 
concerning employment injury benefits, dated 
18 June 1968 (see below ) do not apply. 
The pensionable age 60 (women 55) for 
category I, which comprises employment 
underground in unhealthy conditions and 
in specified occupations, and 65 ( women 60 ) 
for category II, which comprises employment 
not included in category I ) and the qualifying 
period of employment (25 years, women 
20) remain unchanged. However, the 
Act of 1958 provides that under specified 
conditions, a period of membership in an 
agricultural production co-operative shall 
be assimilated to a period of employment. 

The ‘monthly rates of old-age pensions 
have been increased to 80 percent of the first 
1,500 zlotys of the basic monthly wage, 55 
per cent of the next 500 zlotys and 25 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys, 
to which is added 1 per cent of the pension 
basis for every year of employment in excess oF 
twenty before attainment of the pensionable 
age, subjec: to amaximumof 10 per cent 
orin the case of workers employed on board 
aircraft anc in shipyards, 15 per cent. The 
old-age pension payable under the Act 
together with any supplements other than 
family supplements for the totally disabled 
cannot exceed 95 per cent of the average 
earnings reckoned after deduction of income 
zax and old-age pension contributions, without 
prejudice to the minimum pension rates. 


Disabled workers are classified in three 
groups according tothe degree of invalidity. 
For groups I and II the monthly rate of 
pension is 65 per cent of the first 1,500 zlotys, 
50 per cent of the next 500 zlotys and 20 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys 
in respect of disability of non-occupational 


erigin; the corresponding percentages of 
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group III are 45, 20 and 20. Disabilit 
pensions are increased by 0.5 per cent of th 
pension basis for persons in disability grour 
I and II, and by 0.4 per cent for those i 
group ITI, in respect of every year of employ 
ment in excess of five, subject to a maximum ¢ 
twenty. The pension is further increased by 
per cent in the case of workers in employmen 
category I who have been employed i 
unhealthy circumstances as prescribed, or b 
15 per cent for those employed on boar 
aircraft or in specified jobs in shipyards. 


In the case of disability pensions ofa: 
occupational origin, the same rates apply fo 
such time as the pensioner derives earning 
from employment or income from othe 
sources; during any period in which hi 
has no such earnings or income, the pensior 
is increased by 10 percent or 120 zlotys 
whichever is the greater. 


The qualifying period of employment fo 
an invalidity pension continues to vary witl 
the age at which the worker becomes disabled 
it ranges from one year, for workers betwee 
18 and 20 years of age, to five years ( whicl 
must fall within the last ten years), fo: 
workers over 30. No qualifying period i 
required if the disability is the result of a 
employment injury. 

The provisions concerning the payment o 
a survivor’s pension to the spouse, children 
grandchildren, brothers, sisters and parents o' 
a worker who, at the time of his death, fulfillec 
the conditions for an old-age or disability pen- 
sion, have been altered in certain respects. A 
widow is entitled to a survivor’s pension if she 
has reached 50 (previously 55) years of age 
before her husband’s death, or reaches that age 
less than five years after his death or before 
ceasing to be entitled to a survivor's pensior 
on account of disability or because she is brin; | 
ing up a child. A spouse who is bringing u- 
one or more children under 16 (previously 8, 


an get N 





























rs of age is entitled to a survi 
he condition that a child should be unmarried 
for entitlement to a survivor’s Pension is 
waived if he or she is attending a university- 
level educational establishment and is married 
to a person who was also attending such an 
tablishmentat the time of the marriage. A 
idow who was dependent on her husband at 
he time of his death, but who does not fulfil 
e above conditions, is entitled to a survivor’s 
ension for one year, or for a period not 
ceeding two years if she is following an 
‘ganised course of training to qualify for 
inful employment. 

The monthly rate of a survivor’s pension is 
per cent of the first 1,500 zlotys, 30 per cent 
f the next 500 zlotys, and 20 per cent of any 
ount in excess of 2,000 zlotys, where there 
re two dependants or three or more depen- 
nts, (^2 percentages of the first 1,500 zlotys 
re 50 aud 60 respectivery. Like disability 
ensions, survivors’ pensions: are increased by 
4 per cent per year of service between five 
nd twenty and, where death is due to an 
mployment injury, by 10 per cent :or 120 
lotys per month, whichever is the greater. A 
joint survivor’s pension is payable for all quali- 
fying dependants. 


RE 
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. Six books on importarit matters connected 
ith health have been r@ceived by us. ‘These 
really booklets written for general reading 
d contain valuable hints for the treatment 
ommon diseases apa unhealthy conditions 


the human body, , 
1l. Putting off re Old Man Ard Putting 


p New And Philosophy and Simplicity 
ure Cure, written by Dr.S. J. Singh 


r. Eugene A. [Benghole, Published by 


\ 
N 









Pension supplements under the Act con 
prise family supplements, payable in respect o 
children and wives at the same rate as family 
allowances; supplements for academic and 
scientific work at the rate of 25 (previously 50) 
per cent of the pension, and supplements for 
distinctions awarded by the State, also at 25 
per cent; old-age pension 
disabled ex-servicemen at the rate of 10 to 15 
per cent of the pension; and supplements to 
disability. pensions and old-age or survivors’ 
pension of persons assigned to disability group 
I equal to 300 and 200 zlotys respectively. 

Funeral grants are payable on the death of 
a pensioner or of a person who, though not a 
pensioner, fulfilled the qualifying conditons for 
a pension and had no income from other 
sources which would have justified suspension 
of entitlement. A grant is also payable on the 
death of a dependant of a pensioner. On th 
death of a pensioner the grant is three time 
and in the case of a dependant it is twice the 
most recent pension rate. 

Pensioners and members of their families are 
entitled to medical and maternity benefits from 
the social institutions of the health service and 
to appliances to the extent prescribed for 
workers and members of their families. 


supplements for 





IEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dr. S. J. Singh, 51-52 Gwynne Road, 
Lucknow—~1. Price Re 125. 


2. Natural Treatment of Piles And 
Varicose Veins : by Dr. S. J. Singh from the 
aame address asin 1. Price Re 1°25. 

3. Abolishing Hheunivtion, Gout And 
Arthritis : by Dr. 8. J. Singh from the same 
Price Rs 2°50. 


4. Banana For Health: ky Dr. S. 


he, 







address as in 1. 
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gh. Price Re 1'50, Obtainable from the 
‘ame address as in 1. 


5 Getting Rid of Heart Disease : by Dr. 
S. J. Singh, Price Rs. 2°50. Obtainable from 
; the same address as in 1, 

; 6. An Apple a Day: by Dr. S. J. Singh 
` Published by the Nature Cure Council-of 
Medical 51-52 Gwynne Road, 
Lueknow 1. Price Re. 1°50, There are some 
«useful recipes in this booklet, 


Research, 


Towards Better Education: By Shriman 
Narayan, published by Shantilal Harjivan 
Shah, Ahmedabad—14. 
Price Rs. 5°00. Shr ®hriman Narayan, now 


Governcr of Gujrat, | Sn experienced and 


Aavjivan : tess, 


well known e- F's views on 


educatiunal matters, te _.. ' rve serious 
a few lines from different parts of his book. 
© About our students he rtghtly says, “If there 
is somethieg wrong with them, surely there is 
something very wrong with us also---condem- 
nation of the student is, in a sense, condemna- 
He has dealt with the 


true meaning of secularism very correctly. 


tion of ourselves.” 


Secularism does not mean indifference to 
aud 


1eans not having a state religion and learn- 


avoidance of religious training. It 






ig vo respect all religions equally. 
_Shriman Narayan advocates the acceptance 
of Hindi universally in Indian education. He 
refers to Hindi both as India’s NATIONAL 
language and as the OFFICIAL language of 











ousideration, Tt wit ve well worth quoting. 
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eshtrabhasha of course does 
Lhasha. 


Sachchidananda Sinha: by Bagishwa 
Prasad Sinha, published by Publicatior 
Division, Minietry of Information and Bros 
casting, Government of India as a furt} 
volume of their “Builders of Modern Ind” 
series. Sachchidananda Sinha was a hig 


He \ 


cultured man, a meritorlous journalist : f 
antbor and an eminent lawyer. | 
undoubtedly one of most important a 
talented men. that the province of Bi 4 
produced. The book is well written { 
enables the reader to form a clear picture 


the late Sachchidananda Sinha. 


Baskeground of the six-day War: by Jy 
and\ 
pablished by Interpress Publishers Warsa’ 
Available at Covstilate of Pole 1d, 13 Cam 
Street, Calcutta. | The thes . 
the azthors of this well illustrated book o 
206 
aitempted to prove-Israel to be a victim o 


Dziedzic Tadensz Walichnows! | 


developed b. 


pages is that Western propagand 


Arab aggression. | In fact the great Wester 
powers are helving 'Tsrael to dominate Wes 
Asia and the Ai:ab woild by force of arm: 


At present the D S A are the princir 






instigators and supporters of this policy, "| 
six-day war was plaisaed well in advance { 
carried out with grenu _fecision ‘and qu | 
deployment of highly mechanised forces. 7 
book is well documented and contains m 
valuabl> information. | 


l 
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